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A  i,  64 
Abderites,  104 
Abernethy  biscuits,  98 
Abide  with  me,  112 
Abigail,  101,  153 
Abraham,  poem,  113 
Academy,  229 
Acadie,  239 
Actors,  deaths,  116 

superstitions,  47 
Adolphe,  115 
Adonis,  105 

Advertising  curiosities,  37,  72,  156 
Aeschylus,  something  like,  252 
Alarcos,  Count,  142 
Alaska,  22 
Albert  Chains,  91 
Albertus  Magnus,  45 
Album  verses,  152 
Alceste,  Moliere's,  139 
Aldine  press,  221 
Aleck,  smart,  286 
Alexander  the  Great,  146,  170 
Alison,  A.,  quoted,  175 
Alleluia  victory,  137 
Almack's,  89 
Alsatia,  138 
Alypius,  141 
Amber  Witch,  103 
America,  Berkeley's,  147 
American  flag,  65 
Anagrams,  13,  118,  204 
Andrew,  Merry,  189 
Anemone,  56 
Angel  visits,  46 
Animals,  drunkenness,  151 

knowledge  of  language,  23,  53,  83 
Anti-Jacobin  Review,  142 
Apes,  leading,  224 
Apollinaris,  113 
Apostles,  pillar,  141 
April-fool  day,  87 
Aquidneck,  95,  167,  203 
Arbor  day,  103 

Aristotle's  Secretum  Secretorum,  170,  171 
Arkansas,  12,  58 

Arts  subsist  on  freedom,  214,  252 
Asmodeus,  141 
Aspenquid,  140,  249 


Astrea,  151 

Atala,  137 

Atalantis,  104 

Atar  Gul,  138 

Atholl,  it  shall  cry  in,  69 

Aubaine,  55 

Auld  Robin  Gray,  62 

Aurelius  Peruginus,  107 

Automata,  109 

Autum,  107 

Axel,  140 


Backgammon,  61 

Bag  it,  297 

Baker's  dozen,  222 

Ballengeich,  guidman  of,  160,  214 

Banshee,  186,  301 

Baratier,  J.  P.,  275 

Barbauld,  A.  L.,  quoted,  174,  237 

Baring  Gould's  works,  143,  192 

Bark  sinks  to  a  lower  sea,  225 

Bar'l,  204 

Barsisa,  Santon,  199 

Bauen,  225 

Beards,  31 

Bechamel  sauce,  1 8 

Beer,  chowder,  311 

Bees,  telling,  238,  274 

Befana,  57 

Beggar,  jolly,  1 60,  164,  168,  192,  214,  240,  251 

Bells  ring  in  Notre  Dame,  202,  225,  238 

Ben  Hur,  plot,  196 

Behring  orthography,  95 

Berkeley's  America,  147 

Bes,  147 

Better  wall-fired  hell,  69 

Bibles,  seven,  22 

Biblioklepts,  49 

Bieland,  Master,  161 

Billiards,  17 

Billy  Patterson,  234 

Bingo, 107 

Bit  of  black  lace,  163 

Blind,  city  of,  8,  152 

Blonde  vs.  brunette,  272 

Bloody,  46,  59 

Blue  beard,  147 

Bona,  161 
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Bonet,  St.,  272 

Bonfire,  69,  94 

Books,  books,  books,  297 

Boom,  204 

Bosh,  55,  70,  120 

Boston  Tea  Party,  127 

Bourle,  213 

Bowie  knife,  251 

Brahmin  and  goat,  247 

Branding,  73 

Brandywine,  114 

Brazen  head,  309 

Brewster,  Margaret,  90 

Bric-a-brac,  82 

Brown,  Tom,  280 

Browne,  Sir  T.,  quoted,  171 

Browning,  E.  B.,  dog,  105,  309, 

Browning,  R.,  Childe  Roland,  83,  192 

diction,  304 

first  rhyme,  45 

Flight  of  Duchess,  197 

How  they  brought  good  news,  67 

Lost  Leader,  270 

Ring  and  Book,  309,  310 

Sordello,  214  . 

quoted,  45,  46,  165,  261,  298,  305 
Bruno,  Bishop,  162 
Brutus  of  Britain,  176,  273 
Bucket  of  Modena,  21 
Buddha,  217 

Buddhist  priests  in  Mexico,  58,  84 
Bug,  219 
Bugaboo,  219 
Bullein,  W.,  Dialogue,  177 
Bulwer-Lytton,  E.  L.f  Money,  247 

quoted,  46 
Bummer,  5,  72 
Bumper,  269 

Burials,  eccentric,  54,  121,  153,  163,  166 
Burns,  R.,  quoted,  23,  35 
But,  47 
Byron,  quoted,  184 

Caesar,  first  citizen,  6 

Caleb  Williams,  150 

Camille,  67 

Cama,  216 

Camma,  163,  191,  203,  204 

Cape  Horn,  306 

Cards,  deck  of,  35 

visiting,  167 

Care,  internal,  163,  192,  226 
Care  written  on  brow,  163,  192,  226 
Carolina,  II,  239 
Carroll,  L.,  on  architecture,  54 
Cat  jumps,  47 
Cat,  touch  not,  22,  47,  93 
Cathedral  window,  Christian  faith  and,  263 
Catherine,  St.,  21 
Caviare  to  the  general,  199 
Celadon,  151 
Chains,  Albert,  91 


Champagne  wine,  53 

Charivari,  9,  12 

Charles,  239,  250,  298 

Checkmate,  109,  214,  215 

Cheese,  Stilton,  126 

Child  of  misery,  190,  216,  228,  239 

Child,  tired  like,  247 

Children,  precocious,  215,  275 

Child's  prayer,  308 

Chittim-wood,  151 

Christian  faith  and  window,  263 

Christmas,  85 

Christopher,  St.,  199,  227,  228,  274 

Chrononhotonthologos,  1 54 

Church  ales,  57 

Church,  smallest,  310 

City  of  the  Blind,  8,  152 

Clamjamphrie,  150 

Clephane,  106, 131 

Clerk  and  Image,  162 

Cleves,  Princess  of,  200 

Clock,  Strasburg,  201 

Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  130 

Cockles  of  heart,  261,  298,  312 

Coffee-house,  55 

Coincidence,  literary,  4 

Collar  of  gold,  273 

Collied,  46 

Colonna,  V.,  57 

Connecticut,  41 

Coon  as  emblem,  1 06,  165 

Copmanhurst,  clerk  of,  163 

Cordwainers,  114 

Corey,  Giles,  90 

Cornish  men,  150 

Cosmopolitan,  213 

Court  of  St.  James,  296 

Courts,  Stannary,  213 

Crab,  definition  of,  5,  41 

Cradle,  empty,  36,  96,  227 

Crematory,  273 

Crooked  thing  that  asks  questions,  236 

Crow,  Chapman,  106,  165,  179,  180 

Crowned  "A,"  144 

Dancing,  I,  22 

Day  in  June,  21 

Days  of  week,  58 

Decaying  fruit,  272 

Deck  of  cards,  35 

Deed  of  gift,  226 

Deeds  travel  with  us,  107 

Definition,  famous,  5 

Delia,  98 

Delorme,  J.,  poems,  112 

Delphine,  105 

Deluge,  after  me,  81,  144 

Demoralize,  155,  204 

Desk,  260 

Devil,  compact  with,  137 

Devil  and  deep  sea,  69,  119 

Dexter,  T.,  114 
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Dickens,  a  cigarette-smoker,  305 

Dinna  ye  hear  the  slogan,  248 

Dinner  hour,  89 

Disaffection,  178 

Disclosures,  three  fatal,  199 

Discombent,  178 

Dollar,  face  on,  264 

Dollar  mark,  256 

Dore's  illustrations,  107,  143,  144,  154,  156 

Double  verses,  36,  58 

Doughface,  34 

Dreams,  42 

Drunkenness  of  animals,  151 

Dude,  93,  118,  143 

Duma,  161 

Durance  vile,  35 

Durandal,  103 

Duria,  107 

Duries  of  Durrisdeer,  8 

Duscholia,  261 

Dutch  have  taken  Holland,  213 

Echoes,  19,  72 

Edelweiss,  237 

Eden  Hall,  luck  of,  257 

Effen  nyt,  34 

Effigy,  punishment  in,  15 

Elbow  room,  159 

Election  day,  69,  262 

Election,  date  of  November,  69 

Elfetritches,  248 

Emmett,  R.,  213 

English,  curious,  25,  59 

English  kings,  rhymed  list,  8,  179 

English,  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  113 

Eon,  Chevalier  d',  5 1 

Ephesus,  matron  of,  193,  207,  225 

Epicures,  it  gives  vapors,  56 

Epigram,  46,  228,  298 

Epitaphs,  96,  1 1 8,  153 

Eripuit  coelo  fulmeh,  53,  107 

Estray,  83,  192 

Etiquette,  45 

Etowokoam,  287 

Eumenides,  297 

Euphues,  89 

Excalibur,  89,  103 

Eyes  big  as  holes,  163 

Fair,  fat  and  forty,  288 

Fall,  164 

Fears  his  fate,  20,  60, 

Fell,  Dr.,  280 

Fellow-traveler,  161 

Ferragosto,  90 

Few,  21 

Field  of  forty  footsteps,  66 

Fig,  don't  care  a,  131,  225 

Finger-nails,  96 

Firmilian,  189 

Fish,  kettle  of,  265 

Fish  ball,  lone,  6 


Five  and  five  and  fifty-five,  116 

Flag,  American,  65 

Florida  everglades,  307 

Flush,  my  dog,  105,  309 

Flusheth  the  rise,  216,  251 

Food,  one  man's,  45 

Fopling  nutter,  102 

Forbes,  238,  250 

Form  was  faultless,  107 

Fountain  of  youth,  100 

Four  persons  sat  down,  204 

France,  coast  of,  298 

French  Canadian.     See  Indian  words. 

French,  only  five  words,  310 

Friendless  people's  friend,  191,  228 

From  at,  and  on,  116 

Frou-Frou,  68 

Fulcaster  wheat,  180 

Funeral,  classical,  54 

Gaberlunzie  man,  138,  164,  168 

Gal,  248,  310 

Gallery  gods,  68 

Gamblers,  three,  67 

Gave  sad  presage,  190,  2 1 6,  228,  239 

Gem  lore,  55 

Gentlemen!  116,  154,  1 66 

Geography  in  history,  298 

Geography,  traditional,  120 

Gerrymandering,  232 

Gesta  Romanorum,  170 

Gibbon,  quoted,  174 

Gigmanity,  211 

Gladstone,  35 

God  tempers  wind,  277 

Godiva,  289 

Goethe,  Shakespeare  and,  262 

Golden  cave,  236 

Goldsmith,  quoted,  173 

Goober,  120 

Good,  139 

Good-night,  say  not,  237 

Goose,  shoe  the,  309 

Gramercy,  63 

Grand  old  man,  35 

Grape,  a  little  more,  33,  95 

Greene,  H.,  278,  311 

Gris,  St.,  244,  276 

Grog,  158 

Grogram,  159 

Gros-grain,  158 

Gulf  stream,  155 

Haggard,  H.  R.,  Mr.  Meeson's  Will,  78, 84, 166, 195 

Hail  Columbia,  1 8 

Hair,  thy  beauteous,  1 1 6, 165 

Halcyon  days,  266 

Hamlet,  true  story,  299 

Hand-writing,  125 

Hands,  82 

Hardly  ever,  185  , 

Harry  Wildair,  148 
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Haste  thee,  nymph,  91 

Hat,  office  in,  152,  179,  191 

Hats,  120 

Hats,  Rohan,  168 

Hatto.  Bishop,  138 

Hawthorne,  N.,  Bishop  Porteus,  263 

Rappacini's  daughter,  169 

Scarlet  letter,  260 

Wakefield,  ni 
Hazel  sticks,  chopping,  92 
Headless  man,  204 
Headlines,  5 
Hear,  hear,  6 
Heine,  quoted,  5 
Heinecker,  C.  H.,  275 
Helen,  fair,  105 
Helvellyn,  198 
Henry,  poor,  104 
Herewardthe  Wake,  296 
Herod  and  Mariamne,  223 
Herrick,  quoted,  182 
Hickory-pi  ckory,  213 
History,  physical  geography  in,  298 
Homburg,  Prince  of,  296 
Home,  sweet  home,  loo,  152 
Honey  wood,  130 
Horn,  Cape,  306 
Horn,  King,  140 
Horn  of  Oldenburg,  176 
Horse-chestnut,  108 

Horse-radish,  82,  107,  108,  118,  119,  155 
Horse-shoe  nails,  counting,  68 
Horse-shoes,  272 
Hrosvitha,  113 


I  shall  be  satisfied,  22 

I  would  not  live  alway,  64 

If  I  should  die  to-night,  195 

If,  and  subjunctive,  21,  48 

If  wrong  you  do,  116,  153,  21$ 

Illinois,  10 

Ilsan,  190 

In  questa,  72,  94 

Indian  summer,  268 

Indian  words  in  French  Canadian,  2,  16,  30,  41,  52, 

62,  76,  87,  99,  124 
Ineluctable,  213 

Ingelow,  J.,  Divided,  261,  299,  300 
Inkle  and  Yarico,  259,  287 
Insurance  case,  224 
Iron  Duke,  65 

James,  St.,  court  or,  296 
Jarnicoton,  245 
Jeanie  Deans,  198 
Jeckoyva,  140 
Jenkins,  211 
Jerusalem  artichoke,  305 
Jessamy  bride,  161 
Jesuit,  176 
John  O'Groat,  162 


Jolly  Beggar,  160,  164,  168,  192,  214,  240 
Jonahs,  47 

Kado,  St.,  66 

Kama,  216 

Ke-keya,  107 

Kentucky,  41 

Key  West,  281,  311 

King  of  Commons,  138,  164,  168,  192 

King  Laurin,  80 

King  Lud,  176 

King,  salad,  126 

King's  Mountain,  8 

Kini-Kinik,  239 

Kynast,  Lady  of,  167 

Lady  of  Kynast,  167 

Lady  of  LaGaraye,  67 

Lafayette's  watch,  36 

LaGaraye,  Lady  of,  67 

Lamb,  C.,  speech,  116,  154,  166 

Language  taught  to  animals,  23,  53,  83 

Latin  inscription,  36 

Latin  names  in  natural  history,  154 

Launcelot  du  Lac,  133 

Laurin,  King,  80 

Lays  that  may  be  sung,  93 

Left,  turning  to,  240 

Legend,  New  England,  175 

Let  her  go,  Gallagher,  241 

Life  is  a  jest,  93,  144 

Life,  we've  been  long  together,  237 

Lilliard,  Maid,  140 

Lionel,  few,  82 

Little  red  man,  no 

Littower,  79 

Lien,  Lean  Gyffes,  8 1 

Loch  Maree,  8 

Locrine,  273 

Log-rolling,  243 

Lokis,  251 

Long  words,  4,  41,  260 

Longfellow,  H.  W.,  quoted,  35 

Flowers,  148 

Psalm  of  Life,  136,  214 

Robert  of  Sicily,  255,  256 

Skeleton  in  Armor,  188,  210,  237 
Longitude  and  law,  224 
Lothario,  46 
Louis  XI,  80 

Lover  said,  vfhat,  278,  311 
Love's  labor  lost,  187 
Lowell,  J.  R.,  Credidimus,  188 

In  Twilight,  226 

Sir  Launfal,  21 
Luck  of  Eden  Hall,  257 
Lud,  King,  176 
Lustig,  Brother,  .227 

Macaulay's  New  Zealander,  172 
Macbride,  Miss,  198 
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Magician's  apprentice,  148 

Maid  Lilliard,  140 

Maine,  n 

Malagrida,  176 

Man  dies  for  man,  7 

Man  of  iron,  91 

Man  of  Ross,  So 

MSS.,odd,  78 

Marblehead,  superstitions,  135 

March  hare,  104 

Maree,  Loch,  8 

Margery,  tomb  of,  19,  59 

Married  women,  names,  248  ' 

Martyr  in  shirt  of  fire,  238 

Mary,  contrary,  148 

Mascot,  47 

Massachusetts,  n,  41 

Matron  of  Ephesus,  193,  207,  225 

May  youth's  gay  flow'ret,  152 

Mazeppa,  7 

Medicine,  patent,  152 

Meet  no  more,  107,  144 

Meming,  177 

Merry  Andrew,  189 

Metrical  prose,  88     v 

Millions  for  defense,  114 

Milton,  quoted,  56,  91,  105 

Mimer,  177 

Minden's  plain,  190,  216,  228,  239 

Minna  von  Barnhelm,  199 

Minnesota  jog,  178 

Minstrel's  curse,  148 

Mirror,  looking  in,  96 

Modena,  bucket  of,  21 

Modo,  246 

Moe,  156 

Moke,  95,  165 

Monastery  records,  58 

Money  makes  mare  go,  47,  69,  7°>  ll% 

Mooley,  239 

Moorey  river,  272 

Morier  incident,  212,  252 

Mouse,  red,  7 

Mumming,  86 

Musical  notation,  307 

Musis  Amicus,  54 

Mutton,  boiled,  56 

Names,  proper,  pronunciation,  238,  250 

of  married  women,  248 

See  Surnames. 
Nasidienus,  82 
Nauhaught,  149 
Nero's  emerald,  47,  70 
New  Year's  day,  97 
New  York,  vote,  65,  96 
Newcome,  Col.,  60 
Nibs,  his  royal,  116 
Nicholas,  St.,  of  the  rock,  80 
Nick  Nevison's  ride,  149 
Nick,  old,  292 
Nine  Bells,  152 


Nitocris's  tomb,  153,  253 

Nixie,  293 

Nix's  mate,  160 

Noah's  Dove,  87,  175 

Noblest  object  in  works  of  art,  204 

Now  I  lay  me,  308 

Noyes  family,  274 

Nydia,  56 

Oaths,  244,  276,  308 

Ocean,  saltness,  177 

Ohio,  II,  41 

Oil  on  waters,  296 

Old  oaken  bucket,  176,  226 

Old  Hickory,  275 

One  thing  safe,  261 

One  who  dwelleth,  148 

Oregon,  II,  58 

Oronooko,  91 

Ottuit,  79 

Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  225 

Owl  and  nightingale,  149 

Ox-eyed  Here,  214,  286 

Palatine,  160 

Palgrave,  F.,  164,  215 

Palindromes,  71,75,  117,  156 

Pancras,  St.,  126 

Panegyric,  56 

Pantaloon,  183 

Pantisocracy,  66 

Par,  68 

Parnassus,  128 

Partington,  Mrs.,  235 

Patrick's  purgatory,  33,  83 

Pebble  in  streamlet,  164 

Pecan,  62 

Pedro,  Dom,  256 

Pemican,  63 

Pennsylvania,  10 

Pennsylvania  Dutch,  48 

Petersburg,  St.,  261 

Petitcru,  129 

Pets  of  famous  people,  309 

Philadelphia,  Indian  name,  310 

Philetas  of  Cos,  202 

Phoenicians,  286 

Pig  in  poke,  246 

Pilate,  jesting,  215 

Pinafore,  185 

Pipes,  T.  D.,  114 

Pisa,  tower  of,  307 

Plagiarism,  4, 166 

Plainl,  107 

Poet  and  rainbow,  130 

Poetical  bull,  238 

Poetical  prose,  88 

Poets,  youthful,  45 

Point  device,  58,  83,  132 

Poison  eaters,  92,  170 

Poker  club,  139 

Polycrates,  ring  of,  149 
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Polyglot  lines,  94 

Polyidos,  79 

Pond  of  kings,  33 

Pope,  A.,  236 

Porcelain  regiment,  64 

Potato,  63 

Potter's  field,  209 

Poughkeepsie,  150 

Pre-existence,  226 

Presidential  succession,  284 

Prestidigitateur,  115 

Prince  of  Homberg,  296 

Printer's  devil,  221 

Prize  questions,  65,  92,  96,  145,  157 

Prejudice,  214 

Proverbs,  177 

Prudhomme,  162 

P's  and  Q's,  291 

Pumping,  197 

Punning  epitaph,  36 

Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick,  33,  83 

Purple  Island,  129 

Pusey  horn,  163 

Puzzle,  French,  298 

Pytchley  pack,  149 

Queen  of  Sheba,  294 
Queux,  8 1 

Quixote,  Spiritual,  113 
Quod  tris,  36,  96 
Quotations,  familiar,  53 

R,  19 

Ragman's  roll,  47,  59,  71,  83,  108,  156 

Rain  raineth,  214 

Raining,  raining,  36 

Rainbow,  poet  and,  130 

Ramona,  22 

Rappacini's  daughter,  169 

Rather,  19,  48,  305 

Rats,  trial  of,  272 

Rauen,  178,  225 

Realism  on  stage,  216 

Red  hair  and  white  horse,  312 

Red  man  of  Tuileries,  HO 

Renege,  22 

Rhode  Island,  94,  167 

Riddles,  116,  156,  204 

Ring  of  Polycrates,  149 

Rip  Van  Winkle,  297 

Rise,  216,  251 

Robert  of  Sicily,  255 

Robin  Goodfellow,  64 

Robin  Hood,  297 

Rohan  hats,  120,  168 

Rolandseck,  160 

Rooster  as  emblem,  106,  165,  179, 180 

Rose,  under,  282 

Roses,  feast  of,  285 

Rosetta  stone,  190 

Ross,  man  of,  80 

Rossee,  Pasquet,  55 


Rossini,  147 

Rough  and  ready,  70 

Roussalkas,  161,  238,  251 

Sachem,  87 

Saginaw,  152,  310 

Sail  faster  than  hopes,  107 

Sainte  Beuve,  112 

Salad  King,  126 

Salmon,  65 

Sancta  Simplicitas,  233 

Sandwich,  45,  231,  249 

Sangreal,  258 

Santa  Glaus,  57 

Sarrite  Reine,  56 

Saturnalia,  86 

Sauce,  Bechamel,  18 

Saviour  of  society,  176 

Savoyard  vicar,  65 

Saxe  Holm,  260 

Scaffold,  high,  7 

Scapin,  129 

Scot-free,  114 

Scotland's  skaith,  113 

Scott,  M.,  225,  238 

Scott,  W.,  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  22,  47,  59,  93 

Helvellyn,  198 

Jeanie  Deans,  198 

Maida,  160,  309 

works,  308 
Scythrop,  142 
Seatsfield,  C.,  IO2 
Seven  Dials,  103 
Sganarelle,  102 
Shakespeare  and  critics,  299 

editions,  24 

Goethe  and,  262 

novels,  286,  312 

theatres,  252 

She  is  far  from  the  land,  212 
Sheeny,  285 
Shelburne,  Earl  of,  176 
Shelley,  quoted,  175,  247 
Ships  named  from  cities,  159 
Shipton,  Mother,  quoted,  173 
Shire,  275 

Shivaree.    Set  Charivari. 
Shoe  pinches,  191 
Shopkeepers,  nation  of,  113 
Shut  of,  9 

Skeleton  in  closet,  237,  263 
Slang,  thieves',  138 
Sleep  like  a  top,  78,  108 
Sleep  on,  sweet  youth,  106,  192 
Smart  Aleck,  286 
Smoke,  mysterious,  307 
Socrates,  130 
Sold  out,  or  up,  262,  311 
Soldier,  woman,  9 
Solomon  and  mouse,  7 
So-long,  48 
Solution  of  continuity,  56 
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Song,  old,  55 

Song  of  Western  men,  150 

Sophia,  St.,  mosque,  126 

Speech,  shorl,  116,  154,  166 

Spencer,  232 

Spenser,  quoted,  173 

Spiritual  Quixote,  113 

Spoony,  21 

Squaw,  88 

Stael,  Madame  de,  106 

Stage,  realism  on,  216 

Stammerer,  116 

Stannary  courts,  213 

States,  names,  10,  22,  41,  58,  94,  167,  239 

Steadfast  Dodge,  115 

Steeple-vane  rusted  east,  36 

Still  waters  run  deep,  164 

Stilton  cheese,  126 

Stone  worn  away  by  children,  143,  191 

Stormy  petrel  of  politics,  69 

Strasburg  clock,  201 

Sub  Rosa,  282 

Succotash,  224 

Sucked  in,  155 

Sucker,  10,  155 

Summer,  in,  116,  153,  215 

Summer  is  i-comen  in,  55 

Sunday,  213 

Superstitions,  96,  135 

Surnames,  12,  132,  213,  215,  240 

Swan-maidens,  100 

Swim,  he  may,  152 

Symphorosa,  St.,  66 

T.  D.  Pipes,  114 

Tail  of  Earth,  276 

Tailor,  one-ninth  of  man,  93 

Taj,  67 

Talboy,  116 

Tamarack,  88 

Tannhauser,  128 

Tattooing,  73,  84 

Taylor,  never  surrenders,  70 

Tell,  215 

Tempest  in  teapot,  198 

Tempora  mutantur,  5 

Tennis  court  oath,  308 

Tennyson's  cup,  163,  191,  203 

Teufelstisch,  189 

Texas,  1 1 

Thackeray's  characters,  60 

Thank  God  with  thanksgiving,  92,  118 

Theatres,  Shakespearean,  252 

Theodore,  St.,  273 

Theophilus,  137 

Thieves'  slang,  138 

Think  of  me,  36 

Thorleif  Redcloaksson,  1 38 

Thucydides'  joke,  310 

Thunder,  steal,  6 

Tiger,  cheers  and,  8 

Time,  difference  of,  and  law,  224 


Tip,  straight,  6 

Tired  child,  247 

Titania,  125 

Toad  and  toadstool,  36,  70 

Toady,  263 

Toasts,  n,  23,  83,  118 

Tobacco,  88 

Toboggan,  88,  99 

Toggenburg  Kilter,  130 

Tomahawk,  99 

Tomb  of  Margery,  19,  59 

Tomb  of  Nitocris,  153,  253 

Too  thin,  196 

Top,  sleep  like  a,  78,  108 

Torloisk,  247 

Totem,  99 

Tower  at  Newport,  188 

Translations,  odd,  154 

Transports  at  Boston,  84 

Trissotin,  127 

Tristan,  101 

Trolls,  91 

Truth,  261 

Tryst,  250 

Tub,  New  Tale  of  a,  78 

Tuck,  Friar,  163 

Ulster  coat,  6 

Undern  of  the  day,  47,  59,  69 
United  States,  capital,  285 
Urkwould,  116 

Valentine,  St.,  181 

Valkyries,  142 

Veil  from  heart,  163 

Veil,  in  the,  192 

Venice,  307 

Ventre  St.  Gris,  244,  276 

Venus  of  Christian  era,  212,  225 

Vernon  always  flourishes,  56 

Verses,  youngsters',  45 

Vincent  Crummies,  202 

Violin,  famous,  77 

Virgil,  quoted,  15 

Virginia,  II 

Vocabularies,  44 

Voice,  distance  heard,  8 

Volcanoes,  1 20 

Wai,  248,  310 
Walkiire,  142 
Wallace,  W.,  59 
Walpole,  H.,  quoted,  174 
Wampum,  99 
Wapenshaw,  308 
Warrington,  60 
Warts,  36 
Was  and  were,  21 
Washington's  birthday,  1 06 
Way,  248,  310 
Webster,  D.,  206 
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Weeder,  164 

Weekday,  213 

Were-wolf,  147 

What  my  lover  said,  278,  311 

Wheat,  Fulcaster,  180 

Whist,  20 

White,  H.  K.,  quoted,  174 

Whittier's  Ichabod,  205 

Why  can't  a  fellow,  56 

Wigwam,  124 

Wildgoose,  Mr.,  113 

Window,  Christian  faith  and,  263 

Wine,  rare  old,  54 

With  equal  grace,  107 

Wizard,  202,  238 

Wolfe  drew  up  his  men,  202 


Woman  soldier,  9 

Woman  that  I  ever  loved,  82 

Woman's  heart,  91 

Women,  married,  names,  248 

Wool-sack,  19 

Words,  long,  4,  41,  260 

number  used  by  writers,  44 
World,  good  to  lend  in,  7 
World,  good  with  little  wisdom,  20 
World's  a  bubble,  93,  132 
Wrightsville,  capital  of  U.  S.,  285 

Youngsters'  verses,  45 
Zohrab,  142 
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B  S. 


IS  DANCING   FRIVOLOUS? 

At  present  dancing  is  undoubtedly  looked 
upon  as  light-minded  and  frivolous  both  by 
sage  and  divine.  But  the  sages  and  divines 
of  the  past  were  of  a  different  opinion. 
In  the  youth  of  the  world,  in  the  days 
of  the  earlier  civilizations  of  Asia,  and 
later  among  the  peoples  of  India,  of  China, 
of  Japan,  dancing  was  a  religion.  In  the 
heyday  of  Grecian  civilization  it  was  a 
necessary  part  of  education.  ^Eschylus, 
Sophocles  and  Epaminondas  were  distin- 
guished dancers  in  their  day.  Socrates 
learned  the  art  in  his  old  age  and  joined 
with  Plato  in  applying  unpleasant  epithets 
to  non-dancers.  Lucian  claims  for  dancing 
a  precedence  over  tragedy,  asserts  that  it  is 
coeval  with  the  world,  that  Troy  was  taken, 
Zeus  was  saved,  and  Ariadne  ruined  by  a 
dance.  The  examples  of  David  and  the 
daughter  of  Herod ias  show  the  influence  the 
art  had  among  the  Jews.  Nor  did  it  lose  its 
favor  with  the  early  Christians.  Gregory 
Thaumuturgus  introduced  it  into  divine 
service.  St.  Basil  told  his  hearers  that  it 
would  be  their  principal  occupation  in  heaven 
and  hence  they  should  practice  it  betimes 
on  earth.  Scaliger  even  deduced  from  the 
custom  of  employing  it  in  divine  service, 
the  name  of  prcesules,  which  was  given  to- 
the  bishops — deriving  it  a  prcesiliendo,  from 
the  fact  of  their  "  skipping  first,"  or  being 
foremost  in  the  dance  at  the  head  of  their 
clergy. 

The  sole  relic  of  this  edifying  practice  of 
the  Primitive  Church  is  the  Corpus  Christi 
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dance  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville,  which  is 
performed  by  the  laity,  however,  and  not 
by  the  clergy.  It  is  a  pity  the  custom  can- 
not be  revived.  Imagine  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tal- 
mage  skipping  around  the  Tabernacle,  foot- 
ing it  at  the  head  of  a  well-trained  corps-de- 
ballet  of  deacons  and  elders  ! 

Dancing  has  not  been  unknown  to  the 
clergy  even  in  recent  times.  When  the 
rage  for  the  minuet  invaded  southern 
Europe  in  the  eighteenth  century,  ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries,  even  princes  of  the  church, 
danced  in  the  Eternal  City.  Abbes,  who 
swarmed  in  Rome,  and  who  held  a  sort  of 
brevet  rank  in  the  church  militant,  used  to 
dance  minuets  with  the  powdered  and 
patched  dames  of  the  period.  Eminent 
cardinals  did  not  quite  go  to  this  length,  but 
went  through  the  dignified  evolutions  of  the 
minuet  with  each  other.  A  curious  drama, 
called  ""The  Conclave  of  1774"  (//  Con- 
clavo  deir  1774),  was  presented  at  a  private 
theatre  during  the  carnival  of  1775,  an^  st*U 
exists  in  MS.  form.  The  scene  is  the  Vati- 
can palace ;  the  interlocutors  are  cardinals. 
The  plot  turns  upon  the  intrigues  and  inci- 
dents of  the  conclave  which  met  to  elect  a 
successor  to  Clement  XIV.  In  scene  V,  Act 
i,  Cardinals  Elci  and  Calino  decide  to  ob- 
tain a  pleasant  diversion  by  dancing  the 
minuet : 

"Ilballo  nonfe  mat  vergogna  air  astro." 
"  Never  has  the  dance  disgraced  the  purple." 

Bourgoing,  who  cannot,  however,  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  historical  authority,  gives  an 
amusing  story  of  the  trial  of  the  fandango 
before  the  Roman  Consistory.  It  had  been 
suggested  that  this  seductive  dance  was 
dangerous  to  Spanish  morals  and  must  be 
prohibited  to  the  faithful.  The  Consistory 
had  almost  decided  upon  its  condemnation, 
when  one  of  the  cardinals  urged  that  no 
man  or  thing  should  be  condemned  unheard, 
that  the  cardinals  should  witness  for  them- 
selves that  which  they  were  going  to  con- 
demn. So  a  couple  of  skillful  Spanish  danc- 
ers were  sent  for  to  perform  in  the  sacred 
presence.  As  the  successive  fascinations  of 
the  dance  were  unfolded  the  assembled 
divines  grew  more  and  more  excited.  Their 
ascetic  countenances  lightened  up,  they  rose 
mechanically  from  their  seats,  their  limbs 


involuntarily  obeyed  the  spell  of  the  music, 
and  before  many  minutes  were  over  the 
whole  Consistory  were  personally  attesting 
the  merits  of  the  fandango. 

Grave  laymen  of  mediaeval  and  modern 
times  have  not  disdained  the  art  that  now 
lies  so  low.  Sir  John  Davies  wrote  a  poem 
in  its  favor,  entitled  "Orchestra,"  illustrat- 
ing by  many  ingenious  analogies  the  origin 
and  importance  of  dancing,  establishing  its 
existence  and  effects  and  tracing  in  it  all  the 
motions  of  Nature : 

"  For  what  are  Breath,  Speech,  Echoes,  Music,  Winds, 
But  dancing  of  the  Ayre  in  sundry  kinds  ?" 

As  Sir  John  Davies  was  once  Chief  Justice 
of  Ireland,  and  as  his  other  poems  are  of  the 
most  edifying  character,  he  is  not  a  cham- 
pion to  be  despised.  The  story  is  an  old 
one  of  how  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  literally 
in  one  jump,  sprang  into  the  woolsack. 
Locke  advised  that  every  child  should  be 
taught  to  dance.  Sully  was  a  famous  dancer, 
and  Richelieu  used  to  pay  his  court  to  Anne 
of  Austria,  by  performing  a  saraband  before 
her  in  a  jester's  dress  of  green  velvet,  with 
bells  on  his  feet  and  castanets  on  his  hands. 


INDIAN  WORDS  IN  FRENCH  CANADIAN. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  I,  p.  305.) 

Mascouabina,  sorb-tree,  bear-berry.  "  En 
effet,  ormes,  erables,  bouleaux,  hetres, 
epinettes,  rouges,  frenes,  merisiers,  cedres, 
mascouabinas,  et  autres  plantes  aborigenes 
qui  font  le  luxe  de  nos  forets  (De  Gaspe, 
Les  Anc.  Canad.,  I,  128)."  "II  prit  une 
branche  de  mascouabina  et  une  branche  de 
pinbina"  (Tache,  For.  et  Voy.,  193).  M. 
Tache  (S.  C.,  1861,  p.  69)  says,  "  Le  mot 
veut  dire  graine  a  ours ;  c'est  le  cormier, 
dont  les  orignaux  mangent  1'ecorce,  qu'ils 
aiment  beaucoup."  M.  1' Abbe  Pro  van  cher, 
in  a  communication  to  the  writer,  also 
renders  makouabina  by  "  cormier."  The 
name  amongst  the  English-speaking  popu- 
lation is  "bear-berry,"  a  translation  of  the 
Indian  term.  The  word  is  from  some 
Algonkin  dialect.  Lacombe  gives  masko- 
min  for  "graine  d' ours  ;"  Franklin  (Narr. 
of  a  Journey  to  the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea) 
has  the  form  musqua-meena.  Baraga  trans- 
lates "sorb-berry"  by  makwimin,  and 
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"sorb-tree"  by  makivimij.  The  word 
is  perhaps  taken  from  the  Montagnais  dia- 
lect. 

Maskeg,  marsh,  swamp.  The  word  is 
used  by  voyageurs  and  traders  and  by  the 
French  Canadians  of  the  North  -  West. 
Petitot  (Diet.  D.  D.)  before  translating 
maskeg  defines  it  as  "  marais  ou  plaine 
remplis  de  lichens."  The  term  is  of  Cree 
origin.  Lacombe  renders  "marais"  by 
maskek,  and  "  savane  "  by  the  same  word. 
Baraga  gives  the  Otchipwe  form  as  mashkig. 
The  English-speaking  settlers  of  the  North- 
West  use  the  word  "  muskeg." 

Maskinonge,  a  species  of  pike  (the  Esox 
estor),  known  to  the  French,  as  well  as  to 
the  English-speaking  population,  by  its 
Indian  name.  "  Au  15  juillet  le  maskinonge 
quitte  ces  bas-fonds  "  (Le  Moine,  C.  et  P., 
243).  See,  also,  Tache  (Esquisse  suj  le 
Canada,  66).  Of  Algonkin  origin.  In  the 
Algonkin  of  Lake  of  Two  Mountains  the 
name  of  the  fish  is  mackinonje,  and  in 
Otchipwe,  mdshkinoje.  Baraga  (p.  299) 
says,  "  Mashinonge  (Otchip.),  the  ugly  fish 
(jackfish) ;  from  mask,  disfigured,  ugly 
and  kinonge,  fish."  Lacombe  (p.  707)  has 
•'  maskinonge  (Sauteux)  pour  maskinonge, 
poisson  difforme,  brochet ;  de  mask,  dif- 
forme,  et  kinonge,  poisson."  Cuoq  (Lex. 
Alg.)  seems  to  derive  the  word  from  mac 
(big)  and  kinonje  (pike).  Folk-etymology 
would  resolve  the  word  into  the  French 
masque  allonge.  In  the  English  of  Canada 
the  forms  maskinonge,  maskalonge,  muska- 
lunge,  and  the  abbreviation  "  longe  "  or 
"  lunge"  are  heard.  The  word  is  certainly 
more  than  a  century  old  in  the  French  Cana- 
dian dialect.  It  is  not  in  Dunn.  See  S.  C. 
(1862,  p.  177). 

Maskouabina.     See  mascouabina. 

Masquinonge,  another  spelling  for  mas- 
kinonge (q.  v.). 

Matachias,  beads  for  ornamenting  various 
portions  of  the  dress  of  the  Indian  and 
voyageur.  M.  Suite  (cited  by  Mr.  Elliott, 
p.  148)  defines  the  word  as  "  rassades  dont 
on  orne  les  habits  des  sauvages."  Mr. 
Elliott  does  not  discuss  the  derivation  of  the 
word  ;  it  is  not  in  Dunn.  The  word  is  also 
used  to  signify  the  belts,  etc.,  adorned  with 
beads.  "Les  femmes  et  les  jeunes  filles, 
paresseusement  assises  au  milieu  des  peaux 


soyeuses,  confectionnaient  des  mocassins, 
des  mitasses,  des  manteaux,  ou  brodaient 
des  matachias"  (].  C.  Tache,  S.  C.,  1861, 
p.  31).  In  a  note  M.  Tache  explains 
matachias  as  "  des  ceintures  et  colliers,  or- 
naments des  sauvagesses. " 

The  word  is  very  frequent  with  the  old 
writers,  but  has  very  divergent  significations. 
Le  Clercq  (Relation  de  laGaspesie,  1691,  p. 
58)  says,  "  II  faut  scavoir  que  par  le  ma- 
tachias des  sauvages  dont  nous  parlerons 
souvent,  on  entend  ordinairement  un  me- 
lange de  differentes  couleurs,  dont  ils  se 
servent  pour  se  peindre  le  visage  ou  pour 
former  sur  leurs  habits  certaines  figures  de 
bStes  fauves,  d'oiseaux  ou  de  quelques  autres 
animaux  tels  qu'il  leur  vient  dans  1'imagina- 
tion."  At  page  375,  he  has  "enjolivee  de 
rassade,  de  pourcelaine,  de  matachias  et  de 
pore-epic."  Pere  Le  Clercq  also  uses  the  verb 
se  matachier,  in  the  sense  "  to  daub  the  face 
with  paint."  At  page  60  we  read,  "  lors 
done  que  nous  disons  que  les  sauvages  se 
matachient,  cela  veut  dire  qu'ils  se  bar- 
bouillent  le  visage,  tantot  de  noir  tantot  de 
rouge  comme  il  leur  plait  "  (comp.  pp.  61, 
63,  460).  He  also  has  "  matachier  et 
peindre  leur  robe"  (p.  522).  Lescarbot 
(Hist.,  1612,  pp.  281-302)  has,  "  parees  de 
Matachias  qui  sont  patenotres  et  cordons 
entrelacez  faits  de  poil  du  pore-epic,  qu'ils 
teindent  de  diverses  couleurs."  At  pp. 
532-558  he  has  "  matachias,  c'est  a  dire 
escharpes,  carquans,  et  brasselets  faits  de 
patenotres  ou  de  tuyaux  de  verre  blanc  et 
bleu."  F.  G.  S.  Theodat  (Grand  Voy.  au 
Pays  des  Hurons  (1632,  p.  191),  has  "  des 
matachias  et  pourcelaines."  The  first  quo- 
tation from  Lescarbot  was  taken  by  him 
from  Champlain,  and  is  to  be  found  at 
p.  n,  Vol.  II,  of  his  works  (CEuvres  de 
Champlain,  edition  Laval-Laverdiere,  Que- 
bec, 1870).  The  word  is  of  Algonkin 
origin,  probably  from  some  eastern  dialect 
of  that  stock.  It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly 
what  the  original  signification  of  the  word 
was.  William  Strachey  (Hist,  of  Trav.  into 
Virginia  Britannia,  1618,  Hakluyt  Soc.  ed., 
1849),  *n  tne  Indian  dictionary  which  forms 
a  supplement  to  his  work,  has  ""Perle, 
matacawrak,"  and  "a  red  dye-pohcoons, 
mataquiwun"  A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

{To  be  continued.} 
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SOME  LONG  WORDS. 

In  Vol.  I,  p.  197-8  of  this  journal  there 
was  some  discussion  as  to  the  longest  word 
in  the  English  language,  and  it  was  decided 
that  disproportionableness,  with  its  twenty- 
one  letters,  was  entitled  to  the  palm  even 
against  such  obviously  manufactured  words 
as  honorific-abilitudinitatibus  and  such  sci- 
entific hybrids  as  nitrophenylenediamine  or 
chloroxynaphthalic  acid.  But  many  foreign 
languages  can  boast  of  words  that  throw  such 
pigmies  as  disproportionableness  into  several 
degrees  of  shade.  The  German  Switzers  liv- 
ing in  the  French  cantons  have  recently 
formed  a  political  organization  and  called 
themselves  "The  Winterthurerhandwerks- 
burschenvorwartsgrupp,"  a  word  which  even 
the  German  newspapers  regard  as  unwieldy, 
and  so  have  popularly  contracted  into  "  The 
Vorwarcsgrupp. "  There  is  a  small  North 
Welsh -village  which  rejoices  in  the  name  of 
' '  Llantairpwllgyngyllgogerpwllllandypilwg- 
ogo,"  though  this  intereresting  place  is  com- 
monly called  "  Llanvairpwllgwgngyll,"  for 
short.  (It  is  a  far  cry  from  there  to  Drim- 
taidhvrickhillichattan,  in  the  Isle  of  Mull, 
Argyllshire. )  A  German  authority  cites  two 
words  as  the  longest  with  which  he  is  ac- 
quainted :  "  Gesundheitswiederherstellungs- 
zusammenmischungsverhaltnissku  n  d  i  g  e  r  " 
and  "  Constantinopolitanischerdudelsacksp- 
ferfergesellschaptsverlinmacher. ' '  He  might 
have  gone  to  Ausland  for  the  word  "  Ziirch- 
ersalzverbranchsbuchhaltungsverordnung," 
or  have  selected  another  German  word  not 
to  be  sneezed  at — or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
rately, to  be  sneezed  at  several  times  in 
course  of  pronunciation,  namely,  "Junge- 
frauenzimmerdurchschwindsuchttoedtungs- 
gegenverein."  The  Dutch,  too,  furnish  a 
respectable  contingent  of  words  befitting  a 
language  where  a  life-insurance  canvasser 
solicits  one's  patronage  on  behalf  of  the  So- 
and-So  Levensversekeringmaatschappy. 

Readers  of  Rabelais  and  like  writers  have 
been  interested  in  the  story  of  the  giantess 
Alcomiroziropoulopilousitounitapignac,  the 
attractive  volume  entitled,  "  Ontipericata- 
metanaparbengedamphicribrationes  Toordi- 
cantium,"  and  the  author  Rostocostojambe- 
danesse.  Then  there  is  that  well-known 
beast,  the  sagacious  amoronthologosphorus, 
that  lives  on  the  farther  bank  of  the  river 


Cylinx,  which  has  three  hairs  on  its  fifth  leg, 
the  possession  of  which  makes  one  beautiful 
forever.  Plautus  puts  in  his  modest  Clunin- 
staridysarchides,  and  if  one  tires  of  the 
"  Batrachomyomachia,"  he  need  but  take 
down  his  Aristophanes,  turn  to  the  "  Ekkle- 
siazousai,"  and  rejoice  in  a  word  of  seventy- 
eight  syllables  and  169  Greek  letters,  namely: 
Lepadotemachoselachogaleokranioleipsano- 
drimupotrimmatosilphioparaomelitokatakec  - 
lummenokichlepikossuphophattoperisteralek- 
truonoptegkephalokigklopeleiolagoosiraiob- 
aletraganopterugon.  "  Polyphrasticontino- 
mimegalondulaton,"  is  another  round 
mouth-filling  word.  The  Latin  is  not  far 
behind  the  Greek,  with  its  two  lines  about 
which  the  story  of  two  public  schools  is  told  : 
"  Conturbabantur  Constantinopolitani  in- 
numerabilibus  solicitudinibus,"  a  very  re- 
spectable competitor  for  which  is  found  in 
the  English  couplet  : 

Constantinopolitan  maladministration 
Superinduces  denationalization. 

The  North  American  Indians  could  fur- 
nish some  jaw -breaking  proper  names, 
though  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  one  of  them 
would  compete  with  the  name  of  a  Spanish 
don  employed  some  years  ago  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance  at  Madrid  :  Juan  Nepomu- 
ceno  de  Burionagonatotrecagageazcoecha. 
But  for  really  sesquipedalian  words  one  must 
turn  to  the  Sanscrit,  read  up  the  Anantacha- 
turdasivra-ta-Katha,  or  the  Sankashtachatur- 
thivratodyapana,  and  grapple  with  that  sea- 
serpent  of  a  word  mentioned  by  Foster  as 
containing  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  sylla- 
bles. 


COINCIDENCE  OR  PLAGIARISM? 

Charles  Mathews,  the  comedian,  was  once 
placed  in  the  awkward  position  of  propos- 
ing his  own  health  at  a  banquet  where  he 
doubled  the  parts  of  host  and  guest,  upon 
taking  leave  of  his  friends  before  starting  for 
the  antipodes.  But  his  ready  wit  always 
extricated  him  from  the  most  awkward  posi- 
tions, and  with  excellent  humor  he  justified 
his  novel  position,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  naturally  the  fittest  man  to  propose  the 
toast  of  the  evening  :  "  I  venture  emphati- 
cally to  affirm  there  is  no  man  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
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that  gifted  individual  as  I  am.  I  have  been 
on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  him  from 
his  earliest  youth.  I  have  watched  over  and 
assisted  his  progress  from  childhood  upwards, 
have  shared  in  all  his  joys  and  griefs ;  and 
I  am  proud  to  have  this  opportunity  of  pub- 
licly declaring  that  there  is  not  a  man  on 
earth  for  whom  I  entertain  so  sincere  a  re- 
gard and  affection.  Indeed,  I  don't  think 
I  go  too  far  in  stating  that  he  has  an  equal 
affection  for  me.  He  has  come  to  me  for 
advice  over  and  over  again,  under  the  most 
embarrassing  circumstances;  and  he  has 
always  taken  my  advice  in  preference  to  that 
of  any  one  else." 

Was  it  mere  coincidence,  or  was  the  author 
acquainted  with  this  poem  of  Heine's? 

They  gave  me  advice  and  counsel  in  store 
Praised  me  and  honored  me  more  and  more ; 
Said  that  I  only  should  wait  awhile 
Offered  their  patronage,  too,  with  a  smile. 

But  with  all  their  honor  and  approbation, 
I  should,  long  ago,  have  died  of  starvation, 
Had  there  not  come  an  excellent  man 
Who  bravely  to  help  me  along  began. 

Good  fellow  !  he.  got  me  the  food  I  ate, 
His  kindness  and  care  I  shall  never  forget; 
I  cannot  embrace  him — though  other  folks  can, 
For  I  myself  am  this  excellent  man ! 


A  FAMOUS  DEFINITION. 

A  French  dictionary,  so  the  story  runs 
(although  we  do  not  know  that  the  diction- 
ary has  ever  been  identified),  published  a 
definition  of  a  crab  which  has  become 
famous,  "a.  red  fish  that  goes  backward." 
Cavilers  objected  that  there  were  only  three 
errors  in  the  explanation — a  crab  is  not  red, 
is  not  a  fish,  and  does  not  go  backward. 
But  after  all,  is  not  this  over-nicety  ?  The 
very  climax  of  a  crab's  life,  the  object,  ap- 
parently, of  his  existence,  is  reached  when 
he  is  red — for  only  after  he  is  cooked  do 
most  of  our  race  know  him ;  he  is  purified 
and  made  whole  by  fire.  The  theologians 
have  recognized  his  claims  to  be  a  fish,  and 
he  is  eaten  as  such  on  Fridays  by  devout 
Catholics.  Even  the  ichthyologically  learned 
must  admit  that  if  he  is  not  scientifically  a 
fish,  a  scale-fish,  with  the  flesh  outside  and 
•  the  bones  inside,  he  is  a  sort  of  fish,  a  "  varia- 
tion," as  science  terms  it,  a  shellfish  which, 
in  its  eccentric  but  kindly  nature,  prefers  to 


wear  the  bones  outside  and  keep  the  flesh 
nicely  -packed  away  in  the  inside  for  the 
convenience  of  the  epicure.  Isn't  he  as 
much  a  fish  as  the  whale  and  the  stickleback, 
and  especially  that  curious  double-eyed  spe- 
cies of  the  West  Indies,  which  have  one-half 
of  the  object  lens  adapted  to  looking  through 
the  atmosphere  and  the  other  half  for  use 
under  water  ?  And,  as  to  his  mode  of  pro- 
gression, as  great  and  fishy  an  authority  as 
the  melancholy  Dane  says,  "  If,  like  a  crab, 
you  could  go  backward." 


NEWSPAPER  HEADLINES. 

A  Western  religious  weekly  once  had  two 
departments  headed  respectively,  "  The 
Dead"  and  "The  Righteous  Dead."  But 
one  day  one  of  the  mourners  interested  in 
"The  Dead"  called  upon  the  editor,  and 
after  that  all  attempts  to  classify  the  departed 
were  abandoned. 

QUERIES. 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  word  "  bum- 
.  mer?"  W.  H.  M. 

This  is  usually  considered  to  be  an  Amer- 
icanism. But,  like  many  other  American- 
isms, it  is  simply  a  legitimate  descendant  of 
an  old  English  word,  bummaree,  which  may 
be  found  in  the  "  English  Market  By-Laws  " 
of  over  two  hundred  years  ago.  In  the 
London  Publick  Intelligencer  of  the  year 
1660  4t  appears  in  several  advertisements. 
Bummaree  meant  a  man  who  retails  fish  by 
peddling  outside  of  the  regular  market. 
These  persons  were  looked  down  upon  and 
regarded  as  cheats  by  the  established  dealers, 
hence  the  name  became  one  of  contempt  for 
a  dishonest  person  of  irregular  habits.  The 
word  first  appeared  in  the  United  States 
during  the  '50*3  in  California,  and  traveled 
eastward  until  during  the  civil  war  it  came 
into  general  use. 

Where  is  this  well-known  quotation  from? 
I  have  looked  in  vain  for  its  origin  in  dic- 
tionaries of  quotations,  etc.  : 

"  Tempora  mutantur,  nos  et  mutamur  in  illis?" 

C.  G. 

This  line,  except  that  it  has  omnia  instead 
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of  tempora,  is  to  be  found  among  the  poems 
of  Matthias  Borbonius,  in  the  Delitiae  Poe- 
tarum  Germanorium,  Vol.  I,  p.  685. 

"  Omnia  mutantur,  nos  et  mutamur  in  illis." 

Borbonius  considers  this  a  saying  of  Lo- 
tharius  I  (circa  830). 

Ovid  (Met.  lib.  XIV, fab.  Ill)  has: 

"  Omnia  mutantur :  nihil  interit." 

See  also  Cicero  (De  officiis,  lib.  I,  cap. 
10)  for  an  approximation  to  this  saying. 

What  is  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression "to  give  the  straight  tip?"  R.  M. 

This  slang  phrase  is  of  English  origin, 
and  probably  was  primarily  a  turf  phrase, 
tip  being  equivalent  to  point.  To  "  give  a 
straight  tip ' '  usually  means  to  give  an  hon- 
est piece  of  advice,  or  reliable  bit  of  private 
information.  It  sometimes  means  to  speak 
plainly  and  decisively,  or  directly  to  the 
point,  to  deliver  an  ultimatum. 

Whence  originated  the  expression,  "Steal- 
ing one's  thunder"  ?  L.  O. 

John  Dennis,  the  English  critic  and  dra- 
matist (1657-1734),  upon  finding  that  the 
manager  of  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre  was 
using  in  "  Macbeth"  some  artificial  thunder 
which  he  had  invented  for  a  play  of  his  own, 
which  the  same  manager  had  rejected,  .ex- 
claimed, "They  won't  act  my  tragedy,  but 
they  steal  my  thunder. ' ' 

Where  was  it  that  Caesar  would  rather 
have  been  first  citizen  than  second  in  Rome? 

WM.  GRAND. 

Plutarch  is  the  authority  for  the  story  that 
Csesar  said  he  would  rather  have  been  first 
in  a  village  than  second  in  Rome  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  which  appears  to  be 
given  as  a  rumor  or  tradition:  "It  is  said 
when  he  came  to  a  little  town  in  passing  the 
Alps,  his  friends  by  way  of  mirth  took  occa- 
sion to  say,  '  Can  there  here  be  any  disputes 
for  offices,  any  contentions  for  precedence, 
or  such  envy  and  ambition  as  we  see  among 
the  great  ?'  To  which  Csesar  answered  with 
great  seriousness,  '  I  assure  you  I  had  rather 
be  the  first  man  here  than  the  second  man 
in  Rome.'  '  But  Plutarch  does  not  men- 
tion the  name  of  the  village. 


Why  is  an  Ulster  overcoat  so  called  ? 
JAMES  MCMANUS. 

Ulsters  are  so  named  after  the  province 
of  Ulster,  in  Ireland,  where  they  originated. 
Ulsters  were  worn  in  Belfast  as  early  as  1860. 
But  they  did  not  come  into  general  use  until 
1 868,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  set  the  fash- 
ion by  wearing  in  St.  James  street  a  coat 
belonging  to  one  of  his  friends,  which  had 
been  made  upon  the  pattern  of  one  ordered 
by  George  Francis  Train  in  Dublin. 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  English  par- 
liamentary phrase,  "  Hear,  hear"  ? 

A.  S.  K. 

It  might  seem  that  the  origin  of  the  phrase 
was  Scriptural,  as  it  occurs  as  follows  in 
2  Samuel  xx,  16  :  "  Then  cried  a  wise  wo- 
man out  of  the  city,  Hear,  hear!"  But 
this,  of  course,  is  mere  coincidence.  Ac- 
cording to  Macaulay  the  exclamation  came 
into  current  use  toward  the  close  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  and  superseded  the  deep 
hum  with  which  Englishmen  were  previously 
wont  to  indicate  approbation  not  only  for 
an  orator  but  for  a  preacher.  Macaulay's 
words  are  as  follows  (he  is  speaking  of  the 
Parliament  prorogued  by  William  III,  im- 
mediately after  his  proclamation  as  king,  in 
1689)  :  "In  the  Commons  the  debates  were 
warm.  The  House  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee,  and  so  great  was  the  excitement 
that  when  the  authority  of  the  speaker  was 
withdrawn,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  pre- 
serve order.  Sharp  personalities  were  ex- 
changed. The  phrase  'hear  him,'  a  phrase 
which  had  originally  been  used  only  to 
silence  irregular  noises,  and  to  remind  mem- 
bers of  the  duty  of  attending  to  the  discus- 
sion, had,  during  some  years,  been  gradually 
becoming  what  it  now  is ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
cry  indicative,  according  to  the  tone,  of 
admiration,  acquiescence,  indignation  or 
derision." — Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

Who  is  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
American  college  song  "The  Lone  Fish- 
ball?"  A.  H.  T. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Harvard    College 
Library  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the    song   was   written   by    George  Martin* 
Lane,  at  present  Elliott  professor  of  Latin          • 
in  that  institution.     Tradition  adds  that  the 
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song  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  Prof. 
Levering,  when  a  student,  was  the  un- 
fortunate who  "  asked  for  bread  with  one  fish- 
ball." 

Will  you  please  tell  us  the  author  of  the 
following  lines : 

"  But  whether  on  the  scaffold  high, 

Or  in  the  battle's  van, 
The  fittest  place  where  man  can  die, 
Is  where  he  dies  for  man  !" 

C.  H.  SCOTT. 

The  lines  were  written  by  Michael  J. 
Barry,  and  the  entire  poem  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Dublin  Nation,  for  September  28, 
1844,  Vol.  II,  p.  809. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  author  of  the  lines : 

"  'Tis  a  very  good  world  we  live  in, 
To  lend  or  to  spend,  or  even  to  give  in, 
But  to  beg  or  to  borrow,  or  get  a  man's  own,     ' 
'Tis  the  very  worst  world  that  ever  was  known." 

E.  H.  McJ. 

These  are  the  words  of  an  old  song  whose 
authorship  is  not  well  established,  though  by 
some  it  is  credited  to  Rochester,  (1635- 
1711). 

What  is  the  real  story  of  Mazeppa  ? 

J.  F.  O'NEiL. 

Ivan  Stephanovitch  Mazeppa  (1644- 
1 709),  by  birth  a  Cossack,  became  when  very 
young  a  page  at  the  court  of  John  Casimir, 
King  of  Poland.  Being  discovered  in  an 
intrigue  with  a  noble  lady  the  jealous  hus- 
band caused  him  to  be  bound  naked  on  the 
back  of  a  wild  horse.  The  animal  bore  him 
off  to  its  native  woods  in  the  Ukraine,  where 
some  Cossacks  released  the  exhausted  youth. 
He  became  a  leader  among  the  Cossacks, 
was  ennobled  by  Peter  the  Great,  but  de- 
serted the  cause  of  Russia  during  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Swedes  under  Charles  XII,  and 
after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Pultowa,  killed 
himself  by  poison.  Byron  found  this  story 
in  Voltaire's  "Life  of  Charles  XII"  and 
used  it  in  his  famous  poem  of  "  Mazeppa  " 
Pushkin  has  made  Mazeppa  the  hero  of  his 
drama  "Pultowa."  Hugo  has  a  poem  on 
the  subject  in  the  Orientates.  Boulanger  in 
1827  exhibited  a  picture  of  Mazeppa,  bound 
to  his  horse,  whose  fame,  however,  was 
eclipsed  by  two  pictures  on  the  same  subject 


by  Horace  Vernet,  exhibited  the  same  year. 
A  portrait  of  Mazeppa  painted  from  life  was- 
discovered  in  1886,  at  Kief,  in  Southern 
Russia.  The  melodrama  of  "Mazeppa" 
was  produced  in  Philadelphia,  in  1825,  by 
a  handsome  Englishman  named  Hunter, 
and  had  a  great  run.  Adah  Isaacs  Menken  in 
1840  originated  the  idea  of  substituting  a 
woman  (herself)  in  the  part,  and  her  over- 
whelming success  made  it  a  favorite  play 
with  other  actresses  who  had  a  shapely  form 
to  display. 

Will  you  please  give  me  through  your  col- 
umns, the  interpretation  of  the  "  red  mouse" 
in  Owen  Meredith's  poem  of  King  Solomon 
and  the  mouse,  in  which  the  following  lines 
occur : 

"  Magnificent,  dead  and  dread  in  the  house 
Of  the  Lord,  held  there  by  the  pentegraph, 

Until  out  from  a  pillar  there  ran  a  red  mouse 
And  gnawed  through  his  ebony  staff, 

Then  flat  on  his  face  the  King  fell  down, 

And  they  picked  from  the  dust  a  golden  crown." 

BALTIMORE. 

There  is  a  legend  concerning  the  death  of 
Solomon,  alluded  to  in  the  Koran  and  found 
in  the  Chronicle  of  Tabari,  which  is  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :  Solomon  employed  the  genii 
in  building  the  temple,  but  perceiving  that 
his  end  was  at  hand  prayed  God  that  his 
death  might  be  concealed  from  the  genii  un- 
til the  work  was  completed.  For  Solomon 
knew  that  if  he  died  and  the  genii  knew  of 
his  death,  they  would  leave  off  building. 
He  made  himself  a  staff  from  a  tree  in  his 
garden,  and  leaning  upon  this  staff  with  his 
head  bowed  in  adoration,  he  died  in  the 
temple.  His  soul  was  taken  so  gently  from 
him  that  the  body  remained  standing,  and 
so  it  remained  for  a  whole  year,  and  those 
who  saw  him  thought  he  was  absorbed  in 
prayer,  and  they  dared  not  approach.  The 
genii  worked  night  and  day  until  the  temple 
was  finished.  All  the  while  a  little  white 
ant  had  been  gnawning  at  the  staff,  and  when 
the  temple  was  finished,  a  year  after  the 
death  of  Solomon,  the  staff  crumbled  under 
the  weight  of  Solomon,  and  the  body  fell  to 
the  ground.  Mahomet's  allusion  is  as"  fol- 
lows: 

"When    he    (God)    had    decreed     that  « 
Solomon  should  die,  nothing  discovered 
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death  unto  them  (the  genii)  except  the 
creeping  thing  of  the  earth,  which  gnawed 
his  staff,  and  when  his  body  fell  down,  the 
genii  plainly  perceived  that  if  they  had 
known  that  which  is  secret  they  would  not 
have  continued  in  a  vile  punishment." 
(Koran,  Sura  XXXIV.  Variants  of  the  le- 
gend substitute  a  worm  or  a  mouse  for  the 
white  ant. 


REFERRED  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  phrase,  "Three 
cheers  and  a  tiger"  ?  L.  O. 

Why  was   King's   Mountain,    N.   C.,   so 
called  ?  -    L.  O. 

What  is  the  greatest  distance  the  human 
voice  has  ever  been  heard?  L.  O. 

What   city  was   called   the   City  of  the 
Blind,  and  why?  L.  O. 

Will  you  kindly  publish  in  your  columns  a 
rhymed  history  of  England,  beginning : 

"  It  was  William  the  Norman,  history  tells, 
Who  established  the  use  of  the  curfew  bell. 
William  Rufus,  his  son,  while  hunting  was  shot 
By  him  the  Crusades  were  first  set  on  foot." 

I  am  not  quite  certain  that  I  have  correctly 
rendered  the  lines. 

M.  A.  BURR. 


(sOMMUNIGAJPIONS. 

BURIES  OF  DURRISDEER. — I  have  little 
respect  for  petty  hypercriticism  of  the 
school-ma'am  type,  but  whenever  verbal 
solecisms  involve  historical  inaccuracy,  it 
seems  to  me  legitimate  to  note  them. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  in  his  story  or  novel 
commencing  in  this  month's  Scribner,  is  at 
considerable  pains  to  locate  Durnsdeer  and 
indicate  the  origin  of  the  word.  He  places 
it  in  Dumfriesshire,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sol- 
way,  and  associates  it  with  an  ancient  noble 
family  of  the  name  of  Durie,  one  of  whose 
members  was  "  out  in  the  "45." 

Now  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  a  Durrisdeer 
in  Dumfriesshire  closely  associated  with  a 
noble  family,  but  it  is  not  situated  on  the 
Solway,  nor  is  the  family  of  which  it  has 


been  the  home  "  from  times  farther  back 
than  man's  memory  reacheth "  that  of 
Durie,  but  the  noblest  known  to  Scottish 
history — that  of  Douglas. 

Durrisdeer  is  a  large,  semi- Alpine  parish 
lying  on  the  southward  slope  of  the  South- 
ern Highlands,  the  property  for  time  imme- 
morial of  the  Douglas  family,  who  have 
there  two  castles,  the  old  ruined  castle  of 
Morton,  on  its  confines,  and  the  princely 
castle  of  Drumlanrig,  the  grandest  of  all  the 
seats  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queens  - 
berry,  the  present  representative  of  the 
Queensberry  branch  of  the  Douglases.  The 
latter  is  within  the  parish  of  Durrisdeer, 
within  whose  church  are  to  be  seen  the 
tombs  of  generations  of  Douglases. 

Durrisdeer  is  associated  with  "  Prince 
Charlie,"  but  not  in  the  way  represented 
in  the  story.  On  his  march  south  to  Eng- 
land "  The  Young  Adventurer"  took  up  his 
quarters  for  one  night  in  Drumlanrig.  The 
first  thing  that  greeted  his  eyes  in  the  morn- 
ing was  a  portrait  of  William  III  hanging 
opposite  his  bed-foot.  He  sprang  up  and 
dashed  his  dirk  through  it,  and  the  portrait 
hangs  there  to  this  day  with  the  stab  through 
the  canvas. 

I  have  seen  the  etymology  of  Durrisdeer 
given,  but  cannot  accurately  recall  it.  It 
indicates  its  ancient  character  as  a  hunting- 
forest,  and  certainly  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Durie.  Durrisdeer  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  forest  alluded  to  in  the  old  ballad  of 
"  Lord  Randal,  my  son,"  who  himself  was 
a  Douglas. 

The  foregoing  may  appear  trifling,  but  I 
am  sure  Sir  W.  Scott  would  not  have  blun- 
dered into  such  historical  improbabilities  or 
rather  impossibilities.  Why  have  chosen  a 
place  so  historically  marked  as  Durrisdeer 
for  the  home  of  the  Duries  ?  As  well  lay 
the  scene  of  a  novel  at  Mount  Vernon  and 
then  transport  it  to  the  banks  of  the  Rapi- 
dan  or  Rappahannock  and  call  it  the  home 
of  the  Verne  or  any  similar  name." 

"  Lest  men  suspect  your  tale  untrue 
Keep  probability  in  view." 

J.  H. 

LOCH  MAREE  (Vol.  I,  p.  304). — In  the 
very  interesting  note  on  this  loch  it  is  said 
that  Loch  Maree  is  the  name  of  a  lake  in 
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the  Hebrides.  This  is  inaccurate.  Loch 
Maree  is  not  in  the  Hebrides,  but  on  the 
mainland  in  the  west  of  Ross-shire.  It  is, 
indeed,  tolerably  inland,  being  connected 
by  a  stream  with  Loch  Ewe,  an  arm  of  the 
sea  pushing  in  among  the  hills.  It  is  near 
(not  in)  the  district  of  Applecross,  where 
St.  Maolrubha  (pronounced  Malree)  founded 
a  church.  There  is  also,  I  think,  a  church 
on  an  islet  in  the  loch  sacred  to  the  Virgin, 
whence  the  loch  used  to  be  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  "Loch  of  Mary" — "St. 
Mary's  loch"  in  Yarrow. 

It  is  very  beautiful,  and  possibly  the  most 
famed  loch  in  Scotland  for  salmon-fishing 
with  the  rod.  J.  H. 


CHARIVARI  (Vol.  I,  pp.  8,  263,  288,  297, 
312). — A  singular  case  of  this  came  to  r£y 
notice  in  the  winter  of  1869,  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  Everybody  in  Central  Iowa  knew  the 
jolliest  fellow  in  that  section,  Hi  Hatch,  or, 
as  he  was  called  by  all,  "  Laughing  Hatch." 
He  could  laugh  in  a  clear,  shrill  treble  for  an 
hour  at  a  time,  and  the  resonant  echoes  of 
his  high  notes  were  heard  a  mile,  by  actual 
measurement.  A  bachelor  of  fifty,  he  went 
to  Illinois,  and  returned  with  a  wife.  If  it 
had  been  found  that  Central  Iowa  was  un- 
derlaid with  a  stratum  of  gold  it  would  not 
have  produced  the  excitement  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  marriage  did.  The  city 
turned  out  to  serenade  him.  Everything 
that  could  make  a  noise  was  brought  into 
requisition.  Cow  bells  were  rung ;  horns 
were  sounded ;  drums  were  beaten ;  tin  pans 
were  pounded ;  boards  were  scraped  against 
one  another ;  whistles  were  blown  ;  and  the 
portion  of  Des  Moines  where  "  Laughing 
Hatch"  lived  was  turned  into  Pandemo- 
nium. The  Mayor  ordered  the  City  Marshal 
to  preserve  order.  The  Marshal  was  pow- 
erless. For  three  nights  the  clamor  and  din 
continued,  and  then  the  city  resumed  the 
even  tenor  of  its  way.  The  humorous  part 
of  the  narrative  lies  in  the  fact  that  during 
all  the  uproar  Hatch  and  his  bride  were 
serenely  enjoying  their  honey-moon  at 
Indianola,  thirteen  miles  distant,  and  the 
tumult  I  have  mentioned  took  place  before 
a  darkened  and  empty  house. 

RAWE. 


FLORENA  BUDWIN  (Vol.  I,  p.  300). — This 
romantic  story  finds  its  parallel  in  an  episode 
chronicled  in  an  old  number  of  the  Rich- 
mond Dispatch.  The  particulars  are  said  to 
have  been  obtained  from  a  descendant  of  the 
parties  that  form  the  subject  of  the  narrative 
by  a  gentleman  engaged  in  the  prosecution 
of  military  claims.  Early  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War  a  man  named  Lane  enlisted  in  a 
company  raised  at  Manchester,  Va.,  to  serve 
three  years.  The  company  went  North  and 
joined  Washington's  army.  Lane  was 
severely  wounded  at  Germantown,  and  was 
nursed  by  a  comrade  to  whom  he  had  be- 
come greatly  attached.  The  term  of  service 
having  expired,  these  two  soldiers  returned 
home,  devoted  friends.  In  the  meantime 
the  tide  of  war  rolled  on  to  the  South,  and 
they  again  enlisted  to  serve  in  Lincoln's ' 
army,  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Savannah.  Lane's  comrade  was  wounded, 
and  was  carried  off  the  field  in  the  arms  of 
his  friend.  While  under  the  care  of  the 
surgeon,  it  was  discovered  that  the  brave 
and  devoted  companion  was  a  woman.  It 
appears  that  she  had  formed  a  strong  at- 
tachment for  Lane,  whom  she  had  acci- 
dentally met,  but  made  so  little  impression 
upon  him  that  he  did  not  recognize  her  in 
her  disguise.  She  was  in  despair  when 
Lane  enlisted,  and,  under  the  inspiration  of 
love,  fled  from  her  parents,  donned  the  con- 
tinental uniform  and  followed  him  to  the 
wars.  What  ensued  was  a  proper  finale  to 
such  a  romance.  The  wounded  woman  re- 
covered, and  as  soon  as  they  were  released 
they  became  one.  The  story  impressed  me, 
but  I  have  forgotten  the  lady's  name.  Per- 
haps some  of  the  readers  of  NOTES  AND 
QUERIES  have  read  the  story  and  may  recall 
her  name.  The  Dispatch  said  that  they  left 
several  children  and  received  pensions  till 
their  death.  A.  B.  Q. 

"To  BE  SHUT  OF  "  (Vol.  I,  pp.  282- 
297). — The  phrase  "  to  be  shut  of"  is  com- 
mon in  some  parts  of  the  West,  as  well  as 
"  in  the  northern  counties  of  England  and 
among  the  low  orders  of  London,"  and,  as 
suggested  by  "A.  C.  G.,"  in  the  Valley  of 
Virginia. 

It  is  quite  common  in  Central  and  South- 
ern Illinois,  and  in  corresponding  counties 
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of  Indiana.  It  is  rarely  heard  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  State.  This  circumstance,  with 
the  fact  stated  by  "  A.  C.  G.,"  in  regard  to 
its  existence  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  leads 
me  to  suggest  the  reason  for  its  exclusive 
presence  in  Southern  Illinois  and  Indiana. 
Years  ago,  there  was  a  considerable  immigra- 
tion into  Southern  Illinois  and  Missouri 
from  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  The  whites 
who  went  to  Missouri  were  those  who  owned 
slaves,  and  those  who  settled  in  Illinois  and 
Indiana,  either  could  not  or  would  not  deal 
in  them.  These  classes  brought  with  them 
the  customs  and  dialect  of  their  native  dis- 
tricts. They  talk  to-day  in  many  sections 
more  like  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  people 
than  like  those  who  reside  in  the  northern 
counties.  The  northern  counties  are  settled 
by  New  Englanders  and  Middle  States  peo- 
ple, as  well,  of  course,  as  by  those  from 
over  the  sea.  I  mean,  they  are  northern 
strains.  So  they  have  a  different  dialect  en- 
tirely. Not  long  since,  in  a  conversation 
with  a  professor  of  English  literature  in  one 
of  our  institutions,  this  expression,  "to  be 
shut  of"  anything,  came  up.  He  said  that 
the  word  used  in  the  southern  districts  here 
was  "  shed  "  and  not  "shut,"  and  he  ven- 
tured to  suggest  that  it  may  have  been  that 
"shed  "  meaning  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
the  unlettered  who  use  the  expression. 

THOMAS  C.  MACMILLAN. 

"  SUCKER  STATE."  (Vol.  I,  p.  283).— 
I  think  I  can  offer  a  better  explanation  of 
the  "Sucker  State"  than  that  which  is 
given.  The  first  settlements  of  Northern 
Illinois  and  Southern  Wisconsin  were  those 
in  and  around  what  is  now  Grant  county, 
Wis.  The  lead  diggings  were  a  great  attrac- 
tion to  the  adventurous  frontier-men,  as  the 
galena  found  a  ready  market  and  was  paid 
for  in  hard  cash.  With  the  approach  of 
winter,  many  of  the  miners  went  south  to 
their  Illinois  homes.  They  returned  in 
spring  when  the  streams  were  thawing  out, 
and  the  "  Suckers,"  the  first  fish  of  the  sea- 
son, were  running  plentifully.  As  years 
passed  on,  it  became  the  common  by-word 
that  "  the  Suckers  had  come  back,"  and  so 
the  name  gradually  fastened  on  all  Illinois 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
braved  the  Wisconsin  winters,  or  had  no 


family  ties  to  take  them  away,  spent  their 
time  as  best  they  could,  hunting,  trapping, 
etc.,  and  roughed  it  in  primitive  quarters. 
They  found  shelter  in  caves,  and  dug-outs, 
and  mining  drifts,  till  spring  brought  them 
also  out  of  their  holes.  Their  returning 
companions  would  jokingly  say  that  "  the 
Badgers  had  come  out."  So  it  happened 
that,  though  Illinois  does  not  specially 
abound  in  "  Suckers,"  and  "  Badgers  "  are 
rather  scarce  in  Wisconsin,  the  two  com- 
monwealths are  still  respectively  known  as 
"the  Sucker  State"  and  "the  Badger 
State."  DOLLAR. 

Another  explanation  of  this  term  is  as 
follows  : 

The  western  prairies  are,  in  many  instances 
full  of  holes  made  by  the  crawfish,  which 
descends  to  the  water  beneath.  In  early 
times,  when  travelers  wended  their  weary 
way  over  these  immense  plains,  they  very 
frequently  provided  themselves  with  a  long, 
hollow  reed,  and  when  thirsty  thrust  it  into 
these  natural  Artesian  wells,  and  thus  easily 
supplied  their  longings.  The  crawfish  well 
generally  contains  pure  water,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  traveler  drew  forth  the 
refreshing  element  gave  him  the  name  of 
Sucker. 

JAMES  OR  TON. 

NAMES  OF  STATES  (Vol.  I,  pp.  247,  298). 
— Pennsylvania  was  not  named  by  or  for 
William  Penn,  the  founder,  but  was  named 
by  the  King,  Charles  II,  in  honor  of  Ad- 
miral Penn,  father  of  the  founder. 

The  charter  was  signed  March  4,  1681, 
and  the  next  day  Penn  wrote  to  Robert 
Turner,  that  the  name  of  Pennsylvania  was 
chosen  by  the  King  "in  honor  of  my 
father.  I  chose  New  Wales,  *  *  *  * 
for  I  feared  lest  it  should  be  looked  as  a 
vanity  in  me  and  not  as  a  respect  in  the 
King,  as  it  truly  was  to  my  father,  whom  he 
often  mentions  with  praise."  Narrative 
and  Critical  History  of  America,  Vol.  Ill, 
477.  According  to  Appletori 's  Cyclopcedia 
of  American  Biography,  IV,  713,  Penn's 
charter  was  signed  February  24,  1681 
(should  have  been  March  4),  and  the  name 
o>l  New  Wales  was  first  proposed  by  Penn, 
and  next  Sylvania.  The  King  insisting  on 
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Pennsylvania,  Penn  offered  the  engrossing 
Secretary  twenty  guineas  to  omit  the  first 
syllable  in  the  record,  but  without  success. 
The  Admiral  had  died  six  months  before. 
Thus  it  seems  that  no  State  of  the  Union  bears 
the  name  of  its  founder.  In  suggesting  the 
name  New  Wales,  Penn  knew  nothing  of  the 
wealth  of  coal  and  iron  in  the  State  that 
would  have  made  the  name  especially  ap- 
propriate. 

Fort  Carolina  was  named  in  honor  of 
Charles  IX,  of  St.  Bartholomew  memory, 
but  the  Carolinas  as  States  bear  the  name 
of  Charles  II,  of  England,  granter  of  their 
charter  in  1663. 

The  name  Ohio  was  eliminated  by  the 
French,  from  the  Indian  name  of  the  river 
Y0tig/«'0geny.  See  Bancroft  (last  edition), 
Vol.  VI,  p.  125,  and  Narrative  and  Critical 
History  of  America,  Vol.  VII,  536,  note. 

For  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Texas,  see  Magazine  American  History,  Feb- 
ruary,   1882,  p.  145,  and  H.  H.  Bancroffs. 
Mexican  States,  391. 

The  name  Oregon  was  first  used  on  a  map 
in  1778,  by  Jonathan  Carver,  American 
traveler  (1732-1780),  and  it  is  not  known 
whether  he  coined  the  word  or  adopted  it 
from  an  Indian  or  Spanish  name.  See  H.  H. 
Bancroft's  Oregon,  pp.  17,  25.  Prof.  J.  D. 
Whitney,  in  Names  and  Places  (1888),  p. 
28,  very  plausibly  says  the  name  is  from  the 
Spanish  Oregon  (big-ear),  from  the  ear- 
stretching  custom  of  the  natives.  J.  Ham- 
mond Trumbull  says  the  name  Oregon  is 
not  of  Spanish  derivation.  See  Magazine 
American  History,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  36.  Refer  also 
to  Origin  of  Names  of  the  States,  by  H.  B. 
Staples  (1882). 

The  name  of  Massachusetts  first  appears 
in  print  in  Capt.  Smith' s  Description  of  New 
England,  1616.  He  omits  the  final  s  when 
he  means  the  place,  but  uses  it  when  speaking 
of  the  inhabitants.  Smith  gave  the  English 
name  of  "  Chevyot  Hills"  to  the  "high 
mountain  of  Massachusett,"  and  he  also 
speaks  of  the  "  Massachusetts  River,"  mean- 
ing the  river  of  the  Massachusetts  or  Indians 
there.  The  best  authorities  say  the  Indian 
word  means  "a  hill  in  the  form  of  an 
arrow's  head."  See  Narrative  and  Critical 
History  of  America,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  342.  In 
the  charter  the  name  was  spelled  four  dif- 


ferent ways  to  make  sure  of  the  title  to  the 
territory  described,  as  clerical  errors  would 
not  invalidate  it.  See  also  Neat' 's  New 
England,  Vol.  II,  pp.  215,  216. 

The  "Massachusetts  Mount"  was  a  low 
hill  near  Squan turn,  where  "big  Indian" 
held  his  court.  There  was  no  chief  named 
Massachusetts  known  in  history. 

The  Indian  name  of  Maine  was  Mavoo- 
shen.  The  earliest  official  use  of  the  name 
Maine  is  in  the  grant  to  Gorges  and  Mason, 
August  10,  1622.  Former  European  names 
for  part  or  all  of  Maine  were  Baccalaos  and 
Norumbega.  See  Narrative  and  Critical 
History  of  America,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  363. 

Virginia  was  named  by  and  not  "  in 
honor  of"  Queen  Elizabeth. 

"  The  Queen  named  the  newly-discovered 
country  Virginia,  in  commemoration  of  her 
maiden  life."  See  William  Wirt  Henry 
(grandson  of  Patrick  Henry),  in  Narrative 
and  Critical  History  of  America,  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  no.  A  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries 
(English)  in  1877  suggests,  fancifully,  that 
the  Indian  Chief  Wingina  gave  name  to 
Virginia.  See  Dr.  Deane's  paper  in  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser,  July  31,  1877. 

N.  B.  WEBSTER. 

TOASTS  AND  SENTIMENTS  (Vol.  I,  p.  301.) 
— The  following  toasts  seem  to  me  worthy 
of  preservation  in  your  amusing  budget: 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  bowled  time 
away  in  Marylebone  Gardens,  used,  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  to  give  a  dinner  to  the 
sharpers  who  made  that  once  popular  resort 
their  hunting-ground,  and  always  gave  the 
last  toast  of  the  evening  himself — a  very  sug- 
gestive alteration  of  the  old  formula  "to 
our  next  merry  meeting" — "  May  as  many 
of  us  as  remain  unhanged  next  spring  meet 
here  again  !" 

Another  Duke — his  Grace  of  Norfolk—- 
who in  1782  acted  as  chief  mourner  at  the 
funeral  of  Lord  Brougham's  grandfather, 
and  took  the  chair  at  the  funeral  feast. 
Dinner  over,  the  duke  arose  and  said, 
"  Friends  and  neighbors,  before  I  give 
you  the  toast  of  the  day — the  memory  of  the 
deceased — I  ask  you  to  drink  to  the  health 
of  the  founder  of  the  feast,  the  family 
physician,  Dr.  Harrison  !" 

J.  R.  L. 
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SURNAMES  (Vol.  I,  No.  22,  p.  253). — I 
quote  the  following  from  Brewer's  "  Diction- 
ary of  Phrase  and  Fable,"  p.  114,  Article 
"Brewer:"  It  may  here  be  remarked, 
that  it  is.  a  great  error  to  derive  proper 
names  of  any  antiquity  from  modern  words 
of  a  similar  sound  or  spelling.  As  a  rule, 
very  few  ancient  names  are  the  names  of 
trades ;  and  to  suppose  that  such  words  as 
Bacon,  Hogg  and  Pigg  refer  to  swineherds, 
or  Gaiter,  Miller,  Tanner,  Ringer  and  Bot- 
tle to  handicraft,  is  a  great  mistake.  A  few 
examples  of  a  more  scientific  derivation  will 
suffice  for  a  hint. 

Brewer.  This  name,  which  exists  in 
France  as  Bruhiere  and  Brugiere,  is  not 
derived  from  the  Saxon  briwan  (to  brew), 
but  the  French  bruyere  (heath),  and  is 
about  tantamount  to  the  German  "  Plantag- 
enet "  (broom  plant). 

Bacon  is  from  the  High  German  verb 
bagan  (to  fight),  and  means  "  the  fighter." 

Pigg  and  Bigg  are  from  the  old  High 
German  pichan  (to  slash). 

Hogg  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  hyge  (scholar), 
from  the  verb  hogan  (to  study). 

Bottle  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bod'-el  (little 
envoy).  Norse,  bodi ;  Danish,  bud. 

Gaiter  is  the  Saxon  Gaid-er  (the  darter). 
Celtic,  gais,  our  good. 

Miller  is  the  old  Norse  melia,  our  mill 
and  maul,  and  means  a  "mauler"  or 
"fighter." 

Ringer  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  hring  gar  (the 
mailed  warrior). 

Tanner,  German  "Thauger;"  Old  Ger- 
man "  Daneguad  "  is  the  "  Dane-Goth." 

Smith  is  the  man  who  smites. 

This  list  might  easily  be  extended. 

H.  W.  HARTLEY. 

SHIVAREE  (pp.  8,  263,  268,  296-7,  311). 
— In  the  portion  of  Maine  where  I  had  some 
knowledge  of  such  things  lang  syne,  there 
were  two  forms.  The  Shivaree  proper  or 
"Horning,"  as  it  was  also  called,  which  was 
reserved  for  the  rougher  elements,  or,  if  an 
exception  was  made,  to  signify  a  disapproval 
of  some  mesalliance,  or  to  gratify  a  spite 
against  some  one  who  was  extremely  un- 
popular and  possibly  of  known  irritability ; 
the  other,  more  common,  was  a  serenade 
participated  in  by  the  friends  and  equals 


both  sexes  joining,  and  intended  as  a  friendly 
testimonial,  which  it  was  good  taste  to  accept 
as  such,  and  was  generally  so  done,  although 
this  was  sometimes  extremely  annoying  to 
the  parties  to  whom  it  was  tendered.  My 
mind  goes  back  to  the  last  one  I  attended 
in  the  fall  of  '61,  when  we  were  invited  in 
and  treated,  and  the  serenade  accepted  in 
the  friendly  spirit  in  which  it  was  given, 
and  it  went  far  to  "break  the  ice"  as  it  were 
for  the  parties  immediately  interested. 

T.  H.  J. 

ARKANSAS  (Vol.  I,  p.  247). — I  remember 
to  have  read  somewhere  that  the  name  Ar- 
kansas comes  from  the  Indian  word  kansas 
with  the  French  arc,  a  bow.  Isn't  this  a 
more  reasonable  derivation  than  those  given 
by  your  correspondents  ?  It  renders  the  pro- 
nunciation "legalized"  by  the  Legislature 
perfectly  absurd — if  anything  can  be  more 
absurd  than  the  attempt  to  legislate  in  regard 
to  the  pronunciation  of  a  word.  It  would 
be  quite  as  logical  to  make  us  say  ~K.a.nsaw 
for  Kansas. 


NOTE. — The  competition  for  the  special 
prize  of  $50,  offered  by  THE  AMERICAN 
NOTES  AND  QUERIES,  for  the  best  approxi- 
mate guess  as  to  the  political  result  in  New 
York  State,  closed  November  5,  at  3  o'clock, 
and  the  answers  will  be  sealed  and  deposited 
with  The  Press  of  Philadelphia  for  safe-keep- 
ing, until  the  results  of  the  election  are  an- 
nounced. An  acknowledgment  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  package  will  be  made  in  The 
Press  Nov.  6th. 
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ANENT  ANAGRAMS. 

Anagrams  like  all  things  of  human  origin 
have  had  their  detractors  and  their  idolaters 
from  Richelet,  who  says  :  "  L' Anagramme 
est  une  des  plus  grandes  inepties  de  1' esprit 
humain  :  il  faut  etre  sot  pour  s'en  amuser, 
et  pisque  sot  pour  en  faire,"  to  Louis  XIII, 
who  bestowed  upon  the  Provengal  Thomas 
Billon  the  title  "  Anagrammatist  to  the 
King  "  and  a  pension  of  1200  livres. 
An  anagram  has  been  denned  to  be  "a  disso- 
lution of  a  name  into  its  letters  as  elements 
and  a  new  connection  into  words  formed 
by  transposition,  and  the  words  should 
make  a  sentence  applicable  to  the  per- 
son or  thing  named."  From  an  utilitarian 
standpoint  there  is  little  to  be  said  in 
their  defense,  although  even  on  this  ground 
we  have  the  Cabbalists  who  say  "  secret 
mysteries  are  woven  in  the  numbers  of  let- 
ters;" but  their  best  reason  for  being  is 
probably  given  by  the  venerable  Camden, 
who  with  an  apologetic  ' '  yet ' '  says :  "  yet  do 
good  anagrams  yield  a  delightful  comfort, 
and  pleasant  motion  in  honest  minds." 

One  of  the  cleverest  of  the  ancient  ana- 
gram-makers was  Lycophron  who  flourished 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  His 
compliment  to  his  prince  is  ingenious  dnd 
P.D.ITOC;  (out  of  honey),  a  tribute  to  the  good 
temper  of  the  monarch,  the  name  of  Ptolemy 
in  Greek  being  nro\£ij.alo<; ;  his  second  is 
equally  courtier-like  and  skillful  *ov  "Hpas 
(violet  of  Juno)  which  is  formed  from  the 
letters  of  the  Queen's  name  'ApoivoT). 

(Atlas)  who  sustained  the  heavens 
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on  his  shoulders  was  anagrammatized  by  the 
Greeks  into  rdlaq  (wretched)  and  Prodicus 
conveys  a  meaning  as  pregnant  when  he 
produces  'Eparrj  (the  lovely)  out  of  'Aperrf 
(virtue). 

Among  Greek  anagrams  none  is  better 
than  that  of  Joannes  Auratus  who  out  of 
'/5j«roDc  (Jesus)  brought  2b  ij  oi's  (Thou  art 
the  sheep),  most  fitting  when  applied  to 
"  Him,  who  was  brought  as  a  sheep  to  the 
slaughter." 

Utenhovius  writing  Elizabeth  in  Greek 
^EAISABHBA']  was  enabled  to  pay  an  ana- 
gram compliment  in  the  form  8EA  B A II AH. 

Alexander's  dream  at  Tyre  will  also  be 
remembered.  In  his  vision  he  saw  a  Satyr 
(Sdropos}  and  his  wise  men  discovered  in  it 
Tvpoq  ad  (Tyre  is  thine)  a  sentence  that  was 
fulfilled  the  following  day. 

The  Romans  share  Richelet's  views  on 
the  subject  of  anagrams  and  almost  all 
Latin  anagrams  are  more  or  less  mod- 
ern. Among  the  best  of  these  are  those  of 
Joannes  Auratus,  the  French  poet  and  ana- 
grammatist  on  his  own  name,  ' ' Ars  en  nova 
vatis"  (behold  the  new  art  of  a  bard). 

A  singularly  pregnant  anagram  is  found 
in  Pilate's  question,  "Quid  est  veritas?" 
(what  is  truth  ?)  The  answer  being  in  the 
question  itself,  "Est  vir  qui  adest,"  (It  is 
the  man  who  is  now  before  you.)  Taylor 
has  made  the  following  "  Supremus  Pontifex 
Maximus,"  O  non  sum  super  petram  fixus. 

The  Latin  anagram  of  Jablonski,  master 
of  the  gymnasium  at  Lissa,  is  famous.  King 
Stanislaus  of  Poland  with  his  relatives  of 
the  house  of  Lescinski,  visited  the  school  on 
the  occasion  of  the  annual  examination. 

The  words  Domus  Lescinia  formed  the 
basis  of  the  anagrams  which  were  presented 
in  an  heroic  dance,  the  letters  being  inscribed 
on  shields.  At  the  end  of  the  various  evo- 
lutions the  shields  read,  Ades  incolumis; 
Omnis  es  lucida ;  Omne  sis  lucida ;  Mane 
sidus  loci ;  Sis  columna  Dei,  and  as  a  finale, 
I  scande  solium.  How  delicious  it  is  to  find 
Thomas  Moore  in  a  Latin  anagram,  Homo 
amor  est. 

The  German  anagram  is  rare,  but  two 
striking  illustrations  may  be  given  on 
the  name  of  Martin  Luther.  Doctor  Martin- 
us  Lutherus  yields,  "  O  Rom  Luther  ist  der 
Schwan.  And  Martin  Luther  is  changed 


into   Lehrt   in  Armuth  (he  teaches  in  pov- 
erty). 

No  more  dainty  anagram  can  anywhere 
be  found  than  the  French  compliment  to 
the  mistress  of  Charles  the  IX,  Marie  Tou- 
chet,  je  charme  tout,  and  there  is  singular 
force  in  that  on  Frere  Jacques  Clement,  the 
assassin  of  Henry  III,  C'est  1'enfer  qui  m'a 
cree. 

The  French  also  metamorphosed  La 
Sainte  alliance  into  La  Sainte  Canaille. 

In  English  the  name  of  anagram  is  le- 
gion, thus  by  this  jeu  de  1' esprit  Sir  Thomas 
Wiat  is  designated  "A  wit"  and  Gladstone 
and  Disraeli  are  made  "G  leads  not  "  and 
"I  lead  sir, "  or  as  the  politics  of  the  triflers-in- 
words  suggested,  Gladstone  "  Doesn't  lag," 
and  Disraeli,  "  Idle  airs." 

William  Evvart  Gladstone  will  also  make 
"Go!  administrate  law  well,"  also,  "I'll 
waste  no  glad  war  time  "  and  finally  "Al- 
lowing me  T — Glad  Erin  waits."  The 
Tories  however  insist  that  it  should  be  "  G — 
a  weird  man  we  all  list'  to,"  a  fact,  at  all 
events,  if  not  brilliant  anagrammatically. 

Alfred  Tennyson,  the  anagram  maker  will 
tell  you,  "  fans  one  tenderly,"  and  A.  Ten- 
nyson also  makes  "any  sonnet."  William 
Shakespeare,  although  he  provided  against 
having  his  bones  shaken  up,  uttered  no  curse 
upon  those  who  disturbed  the  letters  of  his 
name,  and  they  at  the  hands  of  the  ruthless 
anagrammatist  yield,  "We  praise  him;  ask 
all."  "  I  swear  he's  like  a  lamp,"  and  "  I 
ask  me,  'has  Will  a  peer?'  "  Robert 
Southey  was  not  exempt  either,  and  his  name 
gives  both  "Robust  hero  yet,"  and  "  Be 
thou  sour  Tory." 

Our  own  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
is  said  to  have  "  Won  half  the  new  world's 
glory."  Florence  Nightingale  appropriate- 
ly anagrammatizes  into  "Flit  on  cheering 
angel,"  and  with  like  aptness  John  Aber- 
nethy  is  "Johnny  the  bear." 

"  Her  most  gracious  majesty,  Alexan- 
drina  Victoria"  is  in  anagram,  "  Ah,  my 
extravagant  joco-serious,  radical  minister," 
a  somewhat  incoherent  remark,  but  a  verita- 
ble tour  deforce.  Mr.  Tash  thus  played  on 
Lord  Bacon's  name. 

"  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper, 
Is  born  and  elect  for  a  rich  speaker." 

William  Noy  the  proposer  of  ship-money 
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becomes  "I  moyl  in  law,"  and  Edgar 
Allen  Poe  is  transformed  into  "  a  long  peal, 
read,"  suggestive  of  "  The  bells,"  undoubt- 
edly. 

A  well-sustained  effort  in  this  word-jug- 
gling is  this  specimen : 

"How much  there  is  in  a  word — monastery, 
says  I :  what,  that  makes  nasty  Rome ,  and 
when  I  looked  at  't  again,  it  was  evidently 
more  nasty — a  very  vile  place  or  mean  sty. 
Ay  monster,  says  I,  you  are  found  out. 
What  monster  ?  said  the  Pope.  What  mon- 
ster ?  says  I,  Why  your  own  image  there, 
stone  Mary.  That  he  replied  is  my  one  star, 
my  Stella  Maris,  my  treasure,  my  guide  ! 
No,  said  I,  you  should  rather  say  my  treason. 
Yet  no  arms  said  he.  No,  quoth  I,  quiet 
may  suit  best,  as  long  as  you  have  no  mas- 
tery, I  mean,  money  arts.  No,  said  he 
again,  those  are  Tory  means ;  and  Dan  my 
senator  will  baffle  them.  I  don't  know  that, 
said  I,  but  I  think  one  might  make  no  mean 
story  out  of  this  one  word — monastery. 

Finally,  to  be  personal,  it  may  be  said 
that  NOTES  AND  QUERIES,  both  in  anagram 
and  in  fact,  says,  "  O  send  in  a  request." 


PUNISHMENT  IN  EFFIGY. 

The  tendency  of  human  nature  to  merge 
the  idea  into  the  symbol  is  shown  in  noth- 
ing more  clearly  than  in  the  treatment  of 
effigies.  The  effigy  becomes  as  it  were  sym- 
pathetically identified  with  the  person  repre- 
sented, and  good  or  evil  done  to  the  like- 
ness is  supposed,  to  affect  the  one  for  whom 
it  stands. 

This  belief,  more  or  less  modified,  is  al- 
most universal.  Among  the  Greeks,  as  we 
learn  from  Theocritus,  the  sorcerers  killed 
their  enemies  by  magic  rites  performed  over 
an  effigy  of  the  person  who  had  offended 
them. 

Virgil's  lines,  too,  will  be  remembered 
where  not  death  but  love  is  to  be  obtained 
through  the  mediation  of  the  clay  and  wax 
images : 

"As  fire  this  image  hardens,  made  of  clay, 
And  this  of  wax  with  fire  consumes  away, 
Such  let  the  soul  of  cruel  Daphnis  be, 
Hard  to  the  rest  of  women,  soft  to  me." 

In  Japan  the  effigy  is  still  regarded  as  a 
means  of  punishment  to  faithless  lovers. 
"  The  maiden  who  is  jilted,"  we  are  told 


by  Mr.  A.  B.  Mitford,  in  Tales  of  Old  Japan, 
"rises  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  dresses 
herself  in  white,  and  carries  a  little  straw 
figure — the  effigy  of  the  faithless  one — to 
the  sacred  grove  around  some  Shinto  shrine. 
The  trees  are  supposed  to  be  under  the  spe- 
cial protection  of  the  god  to  whom  the  shrine 
is  dedicated,  and  any  injury  done  to  them 
arouses  him  to  vengeance.  Taking  the 
effigy  in  her  left  hand,  and  hammer  in  the 
right,  she  sacrilegiously  nails  the  figure  to 
one  of  the  holy  trees,  praying  the  god  to 
slay  the  traitorous  youth  ;  and  vowing  that 
if  he  grant  her  prayer,  she  will  pull  out  the 
nails  which  offend  the  god  by  wounding  his 
consecrated  tree.  Night  after  night  she 
strikes  in  two  or  more  nails,  believing  that 
every  nail  will  shorten  her  unfaithful  lover's 
life,  because  the  god  will  be  sure  at  the  last, 
in  order  to  save  his  tree,  to  strike  the  young 
man  dead." 

The  practical  mind  of  the  Roman  found 
punishment  by  effigy  too  trivial  to  accord 
with  the  dignity  of  the  State.  But  in 
France,  up  to  the  time  of  the  first  Revolu- 
tion, execution  by  effigy  was  a  solemn  legal 
institution.  M.  Bourcher  d'Argis,  an  as- 
sistant of  Diderot  and  d'Alembert  in  the 
"  Encyclopedic, "  tries  to  find  an  explana- 
tion of  this  in  the  custom  which  Plutarch 
mentions  of  substituting  an  effigy  for  the 
person  to  be  sacrificed  at  a  triumph. 

In  France,  at  the  time  of  Louis  VI,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  punish- 
ment by  effigy  was  exercised  in  the  case  of 
Thomas  de  Marne,  who  was  a  foe  of  the 
bishops  and  condemned  by  the  monarch  for 
high  treason.  The  Ordonnance  Criminelle 
of  1670  permits  punishment  by  effigy  only 
when  the  criminal  was  condemned  to  death. 
When  the  criminal  was  condemned  to  the 
galleys,  perpetual  banishment,  the  lash  or 
the  wheel,  and  took  to  flight,  his  name  and 
crime  were  to  be  written  on  a  card  and  set 
up  in  some  public  place  as  a  warning  to  the 
people  and  as  a  means  of  disgracing  him. 
This  is  analogous  to  the  Greek  punishment 
of  the  stele.  Under  the  same  ordonnance,  if 
a  criminal  condemned  to  death  managed  to 
make  his  escape,  his  effigy  was  delivered 
into  the  prison  ;  the  executioner  entered  the 
cell  with  his  escort,  and  the  apparatus  of 
punishment  and  the  figure  was  led  to  the 
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place  of  punishment  and  solemnly  executed. 
It  is  possible  that  under  this  law  there  was  a 
provision  that  there  should  be  but  one  effigy, 
although  prior  to  this  date,  in  year  1639,  the 
Duke  of  La  Valette,  who  was  condemned  to 
the  block,  was  beheaded  in  three  different 
cities,  Paris,  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne,  on  the 
same  day.  The  criminal,  meanwhile,  was 
safe  in  England. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  legal 
punishment  by  effigy  was  abolished,  but  the 
burnings  and  hanging  of  representations  of 
popular  hatred  continued.  In  Rheims,  for 
instance,  in  1793  the  Pope,  the  "coalesced 
tyrants"  and  Lafayette  were  all  burned  to- 
gether in  effigy  at  the  Revolution  Feast. 

In  the  Low  Countries  the  same  custom  of 
popular  vengeance  prevailed,  and  Catholic 
and  Protestant  burned  each  other  in  effigy 
with  fierce  theologic  zeal.  The  confessor  of 
Charles  V  was  convicted  of  heresy  by  the 
Inquisition,  but  died  before  sentence  could 
be  had  upon  him,  but  his  crime  was  punished 
by  a  burning  of  his  doll-counterfeit. 

In  England,  on  the  first  anniversary  of 
Restoration -day,  which  celebrated  the  resto- 
ration of  the  monarchy  and  of  the  church, 
there  was  great  activity  in  effigy-punishment. 
The  Kingdom?  s  Intelligencer  and  the  Mercu- 
rius  Pubticus  announce  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1661,  that  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's  "the  en- 
tire populace  followed  the  reverend  effigies 
of  Hugh  Peters,  the  common  hangman  led 
the  effigy  of  the  courageous  and  eccentric 
Parliamentary  Chaplain,  and  the  common 
beadle  whipped  him  (sic)  through  the 
streets."  At  Halesworth,  Oliver  Cromwell 
was  pilloried  in  effigy  and  afterwards  burned 
in  a  bonfire  of  five  hundred  faggots.  At 
Exeter,  "a  counterfeit  of  the  Covenanter" 
was  drawn  to  the  gibbet,  "  on  a  poor  jade." 
At  Reading  the  Covenant  itself  was  incar- 
cerated as  soon  as  condemned  by  Parliament, 
and  kept  in  prison  until  the  29th  of  May, 
when  it  was  dragged  through  the  streets  by 
a  rope  and  burned  in  the  market-place. 

As  late  as  1756,  at  Gateshead,  Sunder- 
land,  Shields  and  Newcastle,  in  England, 
the  luckless  Admiral  Byng  was  hanged  and 
burned  in  effigy.  In  the  last-named  place 
the  figure  was  drawn  through  the  streets  on 
a  donkey,  with  the  legend,  "  This  is  the  vil- 
lain that  would  not  fight;"  after  which  it 


was  hanged  on  a  gallows,  mutilated  and 
finally  burned. 

Lord  Bute,  also,  was  burned  in  effigy  in 
the  cider  counties.  At  Lacomton  "  thou- 
sands stood  by  applauding. ' ' 

Most  remarkable,  however,  is  the  effigy- 
punishment  of  Judas.  This  is  annually  per- 
formed by  the  Southern  European  peoples 
with  all  the  earnestness  that  characterized 
the  first  burning  of  the  Guy-Fawkes  doll. 
Holy  Week  is  the  time  selected  for  these 
outbursts  of  indignation,  and  on  Saturday  of 
that  week  the  Portuguese  sailors  infallibly 
administer  a  flogging  to  a  Judas  in  effigy, 
usually  in  the  presence  of  such  of  their  coun- 
trymen as  reside  in  the  city.  The  Cork 
Examiner  in  Holy  Week  of  1868  describes 
one  of  these  scourgings.  The  traitor  was 
led  through  the  streets  in  a  solemn  proces- 
sion, twenty  men  marched  in  front  singing 
an  "  epithalamium,"  as  the  reporter  has 
chosen  to  call  it,  the  effigy  of  Judas  was  laid 
upon  an  open  bier  arranged  in  the  blue  shirt 
and  long  boots  of  a  stevedore.  On  return- 
ing to  the  ship  the  effigy  was  hung  to  the 
yard-arm  and  fired  into  with  pistols. 

The  offshoots  of  the  Romance  people  carry 
this  custom  with  them,  and  in  Mexico,  on 
Maundy-Thursday,  the  streets  are  thronged 
with  crowds  who  turn  out  to  see  Judas  Is- 
cariot  hung  to  the  lamp-posts  and  fired  at 
with  squibs  and  crackers. 


INDIAN  WORDS  IN  FRENCH  CANADIAN. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  II,  p.  3.) 

Matchicote.     See  Machicote. 

Michigouen,  Parsley.  ' '  Le  Michigouen  qui  a 
conserve  son  nom  indigene,  est  une  espece 
de  persil  d'un  arome  bien  superieur  a  celui 
de  nos  jardins  (De  Gaspe,  Les  A.  C.,  p. 
192,  Vol.  II.")  Probably  of  Montagnais  ori- 
gin. 

?Mtcmac,  defined  by  Dunn  as  "  embarras, 
intrigue,"  is  considered  by  Mr.  Elliott  as 
an  extension  of  the  proper  name  ' '  Mic- 
mac."  He  says  (p.  148-9),  the  tribe  of  In- 
dians so-called  "  caused  their  name  to  be 
handed  down  as  a  perpetual  souvenir  of  their 
bloody  deeds,  and  to-day  't'ty  a  du  micmac  la 
dedans'  signifies,  in  Canadian  speech  'there's 
fire  and  the  sword,  there's  destruction  in 
it.'"  He  considers  the  meaning  given  by 
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Dunn  as  "  the  more  recent,  and  at  present, 
more  common,  meaning."  The  word  is 
good  French.  Littre  defines  it  as  "intrigue 
melee  et  de  has  etage,"  and  refers  it  to  the 
Provencal  micmac,  from  the  German  misch- 
masch.  Scheler  says  "  intrigue,  tripotage," 
and  derives  the  word  from  the  same  Teu- 
tonic source.  Brachet  is  of  like  opinion. 
Noel  and  Charpentier,  however,  would  bring 
the  word  from  Peru:  "  On  appelle  micmac 
au  Perou  les  colonies  envoyees  d'une  prov- 
ince dans  une  autre."  From  Peru  the  word 
passed  into  Spain  and  thence  into  France. 
From  the  confusion  incident  upon  the  move- 
ments of  such  colonies,  arose  the  present 
signification  of  the  term.  This  plausible 
explanation  is  unsatisfactory,  as  is  also  that 
of  Mr.  Elliott,  in  the  face  of  the  other  evi- 
dence. In  the  Romance  Dictionary  of  Ray- 
nouard,  we  find  "micmah"  and  the  .fol- 
lowing citation  from  the  "  Roman  de  Girart 
de  Roussillon,"  fol.  48. 

Anra  lo  reis  en  Fransa  Aquest  michmah 
Aura  le  roi  en  France  ce  micmac. 

This  is  too  early  for  an  American  word 
to  appear,  and  unless  it  can  be  shown  con- 
clusively that  the  Canadian  word  micmac  is 
not  really  the  French  word,  the  former  must 
be  relegated  to  the  same  Teutonic  original. 
Micmac,  the  tribal  name,  may  perhaps  have 
helped  to  color  the  meaning  of  the  Cana- 
dian term,  but  hardly  more.  The  Indian 
name  "  micmac  "  is  considered  by  M.  J.  C. 
Tache,  to  be  a  corruption  of  micouak  or 
mikwak,  a  word  made  up  of  "micoua" 
meaning  "west,"  and  " — ak,"  denoting 
"land,  country."  The  term  would  then 
mean  "  people  of  the  west." 

In  French  slang,  micmac  is  defined  by 
Delvau  as  "  Fourberie,  Tromperie,  intrigue, 
dans  1' argot  du  peuple."  It  also  signifies 
"  chose  unintelligible." 

Micoine,  a  wooden  spoon,  "  emikwan 
cuiller  de  bois,  passe  dans  le  Francais  du 
Canada.  On  dit  une  micoine,  une  micoinec. 
(Cuoq,  Lex.  Alg.,  p.  99.) 

Micoinee,  a  spoonful.  A  derivative  of 
micoine. 

Micouaine,  another  form  of  the  word  for 
"wooden  spoon."  "Les  Abenakis  nom- 
ment  ces  cuillers  'amkun.'  Les  voyage- 
urs  Canadiens  s'en  servent  aussi  et  les  nom- 
ment  micouaines.  II  est  evident  que  ce 


mot  vient  de  1'expression  abenakise.    (Maur 
ault,  Hist,  des  Abenakis,  p.  519.)" 

Micouane,  a  form  cited  by  Mr.  Elliott 
(P-  MS), 

Micouanne,  "  La  cuiller  de  bois  est  nom- 
me  micouanne  par  les  algonquins.  Ce  mot 
a  etc  adopte  par  les  francais  du  Canada. 
(Ferland,  Hist,  du  Canada,  p.  164.)" 

Micouenne,  the  form  of  the  word  given  in 
Dunn.  "Bientot  Pierre  Gagnon  y  plon- 
geant  sa  micouenne,  Ten  retire  remplie  d'un 
sirop  dore  presqu'  aussi  epais  que  le  miel. 
(S.  C.,  1862,  p.  129.)" 

Micoine,  Micouaine,  Micouane,  Micouanne, 
and  Micouenne,  may  be  variations  of  one 
word,  or  they  may  be  the  same  word  taken 
up  from  different  dialects.  They  can  all  be 
referred  to  one  Algonquin  root.  Lacombe 
gives  the  Cree  emikkwdn  ;  Baraga  the  Otch- 
ipwe  emikwan;  and  Cuoq  the  Algonquin 
form  ;  emikwan,  La  Hontan,  II,  p.  203, 
has  "  cuillere,  micouan." 

A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 
(  To  be  continued. ) 


BILLIARDS. 

There  is  no  data  upon  which  to  form  a  re- 
liable account  of  the  origin  of  billiards.  Dr. 
Johnson  gives  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
game  had  its  birth  in  England.  Todd  argues 
that  billiards  originated  in  France.  Strutt, 
who  is  an  excellent  authority  on  "  Sports 
and  Pastimes,"  believes  billiards  to  be  mere- 
ly the  game  oi paille-maille  transferred  from 
the  ground  to  the  table,  and  concerning 
which  "  Cavendish  "  gave  an  illustration  in 
the  first  volume  of  my  "  entirely  new  ser- 
ies." Billiards  superseded  shovel-board.  In 
1674  a  billiard-table  had  six  pockets.  The 
bed  of  the  table  was  made  of  oak,  and  the 
cushions  were  stuffed  with  "  fine  flax  or  cot- 
ton." Maces,  not  cues,  were  used,  made  of 
some  weighty  wood,  and  tipped  with  ivory. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  game  consisted  in  the 
use  of  a  small  arch  of  ivory  called  the  "  port ' ' 
(placed  where  the  pyramid  spot  now  stands), 
and  of  an  ivory  peg,  or  "king,"  placed  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  table.  Two  balls 
were  used,  and  the  game  played  was  the 
white-winning  game  (single  pool),  five  up  by 
daylight,  three  by  candle-light.  Beyond 
the  "  lives,"  scores  were  counted  appertain- 
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ing  to  passing  the  port  or  to  touching  the 
king.  '-'French  billiards,"  which  was  es- 
sentially single  pool,  was  next  introduced. 
"  Carambole,"  the  precursor  of  billiards  as 
now  played  in  England,  was  the  next  ad- 
vance in  the  game.  "  Curiously  enough, 
the  French  have  of  late  years  entirely  dis- 
carded pockets,  playing  only  cannons  ;  and 
what  was  formerly  the  French  game,  is  now 
called  the  English  game."  Up  to  1810  the 
development  of  the  game  was  very  slow ; 
soon  after  this  date  the  introduction  of  cue- 
playing,  leathern  tips  and  chalk,  side-strokes, 
and  improvements  in  tables,  caused  quite  a 
revolution  in  the  science  of  billiards.  A 
man  named  Bentley,  proprietor  of  a  billiard- 
room  at  Bath,  discovered  the  side  stroke ; 
and  May,  a  billiard-table  keeper,  first  popu- 
larized the  sport.  When  Cook  became  the 
champion  player  of  England,  he  eclipsed  all 
previous  scores,  making  breaks  of  417  (137 
spots),  447  (138  spots),  512  (167  spots,  a 
cannon  intervening),  531,  and  752  (220 
spots,  two  all-round  breaks  intervening). 
Next  to  Cook,  Joseph  Bennett  has  made  the 
largest  break  on  record — viz.,  510  off  the 
balls,  including  149  consecutive  spots. 


HAIL  COLUMBIA! 

This  patriotic  hymn  by  Judge  Joseph  Hop- 
kinson,  which  has  become  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can national  songs,  was  composed  under  the 
following  circumstances :  One  Monday 
night  in  the  summer  of  1798  a  young  man 
named  Fox,  a  singer  of  some  note,  was  to 
receive  a  benefit  at  the  Philadelphia  theatre. 
On  the  preceding  Saturday  he  called  upon 
Hopkinson,  then  a  rising  young  lawyer, 
whom  he  had  formerly  known  as  a  school- 
mate. The  actor  said  he  had  no  boxes 
taken,  and  his  benefit  threatened  to  be  a 
loss  unless  he  could  get  a  patriotic  song 
written  to  a  popular  air  known  as  the  "  Pres- 
ident's March. ' '  The  poets  of  the  theatrical 
corps  had  tried  their  hand  but  were  satisfied 
that  no  words  could  be  suited  to  the  air. 

Hopkinson  promised  to  make  the  at- 
tempt. At  that  very  time  Congress  was  in 
session  in  Philadelphia  deliberating  whether 
America  should  join  either  France  or  Eng- 
land in  the  war  raging  between  those  nations. 
Party  spirit  ran  very  high.  Hopkinson  en- 


deavored to  write  a  song  which  would  be 
independent  of  and  above  the  interests,  pas- 
sions and  policy  of  both  belligerents,  and 
should  look  and  feel  exclusively  for  American 
honor  and  rights.  He  wrote  "  Hail  Colum- 
bia." It  was  announced  on  Monday  morning 
and  at  night  the  theatre  was  crowded  to  ex- 
cess, and  so  continued  during  the  season,  the 
song  being  always  encored  and  repeated 
many  times  each  night,  the  audience  joining 
in  the  chorus.  It  was  also  sung  at  night  in 
the  streets  by  large  assemblies  of  citizens, 
including  members  of  Congress.  The  en- 
thusiasm was  general,  and  the  song  was 
heard  in  every  portion  of  the  United  States, 
'and  found  favor  with  men  of  all  parties. 
The  air  of  the  "President's  March,"  to 
which  the  words  were  fitted  had  been  com- 
posed nine  years  before,  by  Professor  Phylo, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  was  played  at  Trenton 
when  Washington  was  on  his  way  to  New 
York  to  be  inaugurated. 


SAUCE  BECHAMEL. 

The  simple  cream  preparation  which  is 
served  with  boiled  fish  and  is  known  as 
sauce  Bechamel  was  invented  by  no  less  a 
person  than  Louis  de  Bechamel  or  Becha- 
meil,  Marquis  of  Nointel,  who  was  famous 
not  only  as  a  gastronomer  but  as  a  finan- 
cier and  a  beau.  He  was  maitre  d' hotel 
or  steward  to  Louis  XIV,  in  whose 
reign  the  glory  of  the  French  kitchen  be- 
gan. The  noble,  the  brave  and  the  fair 
girded  on  their  aprons  and  stood  over  stew- 
pans  with  the  air  of  alchemists  over  alem- 
bics. The  great  Vatel  flourished  at  this 
time — Vatel  who  like  an  ancient  Roman  fell 
upon  his  professional  sword  because  the  cod 
had  not  arrived  in  time  to  be  dressed  for 
the  king  who  was  coming  to  dine  with 
Vatel's  master,  Conde.  Bechamel  died  in 
1703.  He  was  something  of  an  eccentric, 
and  one  of  his  manias  was  to  resemble  the 
Count  de  Gramont,  who  treated  him  one 
day,  not  as  a  Turk  would  a  Moor,  but  as  a 
lord  would  a  financier.  Saint-Simon  relates 
this  circumstance  in  terms  peculiar  to  him- 
•self:  "The  Count  de  Gramont,"  says  he, 
"  seeing  Bechameil  walking  in  the  Tuileries, 
said  to  his  companion,  '  Will  you  bet  that 
I  can  give  him  a  kick,  and  that  he  will  think 
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none  the  worse  of  me?  '  "  This  was  carried 
out  to  the  letter.  Bechamel,  much  aston- 
ished, turned,  and  the  count  made  many 
excuses,  saying  that  he  took  him  for  his 
nephew.  Bechamel  was  charmed,  and  the 
two  became  more  intimate  than  ever." 


THE  WORD  "  RATHER." 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Philpott,  in  the  November 
Writer,  announces  that  the  expression  "  I 
had  rather"  is  equivalent  to,  "I  would  hold 
more  advisable"  (from  German  rath,  ad- 
vise or  advisable).  This  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  sort  of  etymology  that  makes  hostler 
come  from  oat  stealer,  or  canteen  from  tin 
can.  It  might  be  true,  but — it  is  not. 

Rather  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
comparative  of  rath  or  rathe,  meaning  early 
or  soon. 

Milton  uses  the  positive  in  the  line  from 
Lycidas : 

"  Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies." 

In  A.-S. ,  it  is  rathe  or  hrathe,  early,  soon ; 
hrathian,  to  be  quick  ;  Icel.,  hradr,  quick; 
Dut.,  rad,  nimble;  Comp.  It.,  ratto,  quick. 
"I  would  rather  do  so  and  so  than,  etc.," 
means,  then,  "I  would  do  this  before  or 
sooner  than  I  would  the  alternative." 

A  comparison  with  the  French  plutot 
makes  it  obvious  that  this  is  so,  plutot  being 
only  the  comparative  degree,  plus  tot,  of 
the  positive  tot,  meaning  soon. 


THE  WOOL-SACK. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
wool-sack,  which  is  synonymous  with  the 
judicial  office  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land, has  a  definite  connection  with  the 
"  free-wool  "  cry  of  the  late  campaign,  yet 
such  is  the  fact.  The  exportation  of  wool 
was  forbidden  in  England  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  by  a  statute  passed  in  1558, 
and  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
this  source  of  national  wealth  sacks  filled 
with  wool  were  placed  in  the  House  of 
Lords  where  the  judges  sat.  Even  at 
the  present  day,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
sits  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  a  sack  of 
wool  covered  with  red  cloth.  And  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  styled 
"  to  be  elevated  to  the  wool-sack." 


WONDERFUL  ECHOES. 

Readers  of  Mark  Twain  will  remember 
the  man  who  was  making  a  collection  of 
echoes.  Here  are  a  few  without  which  his 
collection  would  have  certainly  lacked  any- 
thing like  completeness. 

In  the  Roman  Campagna,  at  the  sepul- 
chre of  Metella,  the  wife  of  Sulla,  the  echo 
repeats  five  times,  and  in  five  distinct  keys ; 
it  will  also  repeat  an  hexameter  line,  or  any 
sentence  which  can  be  spoken  in  two  and  a 
half  seconds. 

An  echo  that  repeats  seventeen  times  is  to 
be  found  between  Bingen  and  Coblentz,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Naha.  A  peculiarity 
of  this  echo  is  that  although  the  speaker's 
voice  may  be  almost  inaudible  yet  the  vol- 
ume of  sound  apparently  increases  in  the 
echo. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Abercorn  family  at 
Paisley,  the  shutting  of  the  door  produces 
an  echo  that  sounds  like  the  roll  of  thunder, 
and  a  note  of  music  is  caught  up  and  re- 
peated time  after  time, 

"  Lingering  as  loth  to  die." 

In  passing,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know 
that  Margery,  the  daughter  of  Bruce  and 
wife  of  William  Wallace,  lies  buried  in  this 
same  chapel. 

The  echo  of  the  "  Eagle's  Nest,"  at  Kil- 
larney,  is  said  to  repeat  a  bugle  note  at 
least  one  hundred  times,  and  the  effect  of 
firing  a  cannon  is  to  give  the  impression  of 
thunders  of  artillery  that  gradually  die  in 
the  distance. 

Between  the  two  wings  of  the  Castle  of 
Simonetta,  which  is  about  two  miles  from 
Milan,  the  report  of  a  pistol  is  repeated 
sixty  times,  and  a  single  musical  instrument 
produces  the  effect  of  a  full  orchestra. 


THE  LETTER  R. 

The  Boston  Beacon  says  in  its  "  Notes 
on  Language,"  "R  is  indeed  a  poor  and 
potent  letter  in  spoken  English." 

This  is  true  of  "  English  as  she  is  spoke  " 
in  Boston,  for  in  their  treatment  of  this 
letter  our  New  England  friends  are  constant- 
ly "  doing  those  things  that  they  ought  not'to 
have  done  and  leaving  undone  the  things 
that  they  ought  to  have  done." 

R  in  Bostonese  is  never  pronounced  at 
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the  end  of  a  word,  and  yet  when  a  word  ends 
in  a  short  vowel  and  precedes  a  word  which 
begins  with  a  vowel  they  almost  invariably 
insert  an  "r,"  e.  g.,  The  idea  -r-  of.  This 
fact  they  will  deny,  but  it  is  a  fact  never- 
theless. 

R  has  always  been  the  unfortunate  conso- 
nant of  the  alphabet  anyhow — in  Sanscrit  it 
is  permanently  relegated  to  the  list  of 
vowels,  and  in  Latin  it  frequently  degener- 
ates into  a  mere  sibilant. 

In  the  South  it  is  so  completely  ignored 
that  an  excuse  written  to  a  teacher  asked 
exemption  from  recitation  on  the  ground 
that  the  pupil's  eyes  were  "  sow  "  (sore). 


WHIST,  AND  ITS  MEANING. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  whist  as  applied 
to  the  game  of  cards  is  by  no  means  as  ob- 
vious as  it  might  appear  to  be  at  first  sight, 
and  authorities  are  divided  as  to  whether  it 
means  silence  or  whether  the  notion  is  that 
in  the  game  trumps  sweep  the  board.  Those 
who  argue  for  the  former  derivation  quote 
the  Latin  st !  the  German  st .'  or  hist !  and 
the  Scotch  whisht!  but  unfortunately  for 
this  theory  the  game  at  first  was  called 
whisk,  and  later  was  associated  with  the  word 
swabber  (to  sweep  with  a  mop).  In  sup- 
port of  this  idea  we  have  the  German  wisch, 
a  mop;  Swedish  wiska,  to  wipe;  Dan. 
viske.  If  therefore  the  name  of  the  game 
was  intended  to  convey  the  notion  of  silence 
it  will  be  necessary  to  show  that  whisk  may 
be  used  to  convey  this  idea,  and  there  are 
no  instances  in  which  the  word  is  used  with 
that  meaning. 

QUERIES. 

Who  was  it  said  "  See  with  how  little 
wisdom  the  world  is  governed  ?' ' 

A.  G.  PEPPER. 

These  words  are  attributed  to  Axel, 
Count  Oxanstiern,  Chancellor  of  Sweden 
(1583-1654).  At  the  conclusion  of  The 
Thirty  Years'  War,  in  1648,  Oxenstiern's 
son  was  appointed  to  represent  Sweden  at 
the  Peace  Congress  of  Westphalia.  The 
young  man  hesitated,  pleading  his  ignorance 
and  inexperience.  But  the  Chancellor  in- 


duced him  to  accept,  saying,  "  an  nesa's,  mi 
fili,  quantilla  prudentia  mundus  regatur  f ' 
"  Dost  thou  know  my  son,  with  how  little 
wisdom  the  world  is  governed?"  The 
hard-headed  old  mother  of  the  clever  and 
restless  Dutch  politician,  Van  Benningsen, 
gave  him  the  same  assurance  when  he  shrank 
from  public  office,  fearing  it  would  be  too 
much  for  him.  Lord  Byron,  referring  to 
the  Chancellor's  words,  weakens  them  by 
changing  the  mood.  John  Selden  talks  of 
"  a  wise  Pope  that,  when  one  that  used  to 
be  merry  with  him  before  he  was  advanced 
to  the  popedom  refrained  afterwards  to  come 
at  him  (presuming  he  was  busy  in  governing 
the  Christian  world),  sent  for  him,  bade 
him  come  again  and  (says  he)  we  will  be 
merry  as  we  were  before,  for  thmt  little 
thinkest  what  a  little  foolery  governs  the 
whole  world."  Lord  Chatham,  too,  wrote 
to  Lord  Shelburne  :  "  It  calls  to  my  mind 
what  some  Pope,  Alexander  the  VI  or  Leo, 
said  to  a  son  of  his  afraid  to  undertake  gov- 
erning— /.  e.,  confounding — the  Christian 
world  :  Nescis,  my  fili,  quam  parva  sapientia 
hie  noster  mundus  regitur. ' '  The  Pope  re- 
ferred to  by  both  Selden  and  Lord  Chatham 
was  probably  Julius  III  (1550-55),  who, 
when  a  Portuguese  monk  pitied  him  for  that 
he  had  the  weight  of  the  world  upon  his 
shoulders,  replied:  "You  would  be  sur- 
prised if  you  knew  with  how  little  expense 
of  understanding  the  world  is  ruled."  It 
was  a  maxim  of  Turgot,  "  Do  not  govern 
the  world  too  much." 


Who  was  the  author  of  the  following  quo- 
tation ? 

"  He  fears  his  fate  too  much, 
Or  his  deserts  are  small, 
He  fears  to  put  it  to  the  touch 
To  win,  to  lose  it  all." 

BRET. 


The  Marquis  of  Montrose  (1612-1680)  in 
a  poem  called  "  My  Dear  and  Only  Love." 
The  lines  are  misquoted  by  our  correspon- 
dent and  should  run  as  follows : 


He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 
Or  his  deserts  are  smail, 

That  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch 
To  gain  or  lose  it  all. 
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Will  you  kindly 
"  Bucket  of  Modena 
CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


inform  me   what  the 
'  means  ? 

R.  S.  EVANS. 


The  bucket  of  Modena  (Secchia  rapita)  is 
the  title  of  a  poem  by  the  Alessandro  Tas- 
soni  (1565-1635),  published  in  Paris  under 
the  pseudonym  Androvicini  Melisone.  The 
poem  is  a  satire  in  twelve  cantos  on  heroic 
poetry  and  turns  upon  the  events  of  one  of 
the  petty  wars  among  the  Walian  cities  de- 
scribing the  efforts  of  the  Bolognese  in  the 
thirteenth  century  to  recover  a  bucket 
which  the  Modenese,  having  entered  Bo- 
logna, had  carried  off  as  a  trophy.  This 
event  is  still  a  tradition  among  the  people, 
and  at  the  present  time  the  bucket  is  shown, 
hanging  in  the  tower  of  Ghirlandina,  at 
Modena. 

The  New  York  Sun,  in  its  issue  of  Nov. 
4,  discusses  the  phrases,  "  If  I  was,  etc.," 
"  If  I  were,  etc.,"  and  decides  in  favor  of 
the  latter  on  the  ground  that  "if"  takes 
the  subjunctive.  Is  this  statement  correct? 

T.  J.  LONG. 

The  statement  is  unpardonably  incorrect. 
No  conjunction  requires  any  particular 
mood.  The  mood  of  the  verb  is  determined 
entirely  by  the  thought  which  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed. For  example,  "If  he  buys  at  a 
discount  he  saves  money,"  means  one  thing, 
and  "If  he  buy  at  a  discount  he  will  save 
money,"  means  quite  another  thing,  and 
yet  both  are  equally  correct.  "If,"  there- 
fore, does  not  take  the  subjunctive,  nor  does 
any  other  conjunction.  The  Sun  uses  the 
terms  and  explanations  that  are  discarded 
and  ridiculed  by  all  modern  grammarians. 

Why  is  the  phrase,  "Elle  a  coiffee  Sainte 
Catherine"  applied  to  an  old  maid  ?  Who 
is  the  St.  Catherine  referred  to,  and  what 
is  the  origin  of  the  saying  ?  L.  R.  J. 

There  is  a  superstition  in  some  of  the 
provinces  in  France  that  the  maiden  who 
dresses  the  bride's  hair  on  her  wedding-day 
will  surely  become  a  bride  herself  at  some 
future  time.  And  inasmuch  as  Saint  Cath- 
erine was  the  patron  saint  of  virgins,  the 
maiden  who  waited  pour  coiffer  Sainte  Cath- 


erine never   had  the  opportunity,  she  was 
destined  to  die  an  old  maid. 

A  second  and  simpler  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  custom  of  decorating  the  heads 
of  the  statues  in  churches.  And  inasmuch 
as  only  virgins  would  be  selected  to  deco- 
rate the  head  of  the  patroness  of  virgins,  it 
was  natural  to  consider  this  office  as  in  a 
measure  the  function  of  those  who  had 
grown  to  an  age  when  marriage  was  no 
longer  a  possibility.  A  witty  Frenchman 
says,  in  fixing  this  period  :  "  II  y  a  certaines 
vielles  filles  qui  ont  passe  la  cinquantaine 
qui  fixent  le  terme  fatal  entre  soixante  et 
soixante-dix  ans. ' '  A  French  proverb  says : 
"  A  vingt-quatre  ans  on  se  marie  sans  choisir, 
lorsqu'on  tient  a  ne  pas  coiffer  Sainte  Cath- 
erine." 

Is  it  correct  to  say,  The  number  of  In- 
dians is  growing  "fewer"?  Should  it  not 
be  "smaller"  ?  JAMES  B.  MAWRY. 

The  latter  is  undoubtedly  correct,  as  will 
be  seen  if  you  will  try  the  adjectives  in  the 
positive  degree,  a  small  number,  but  not 
possibly,  a  few  number.  Few  is  only  used 
with  plural  nouns. 

Whence  the  word  "spoony"  ? 

Probably  from  the  custom  of  nicknaming 
the  lowest  junior  optime  in  the  mathemati- 
cal examination  at  Cambridge  University 
the  "spoon,"  and  presenting  him  with  a 
wooden  spoon.  In  archery  matches,  in 
England,  the  one  who  has  the  lowest  score 
is  rewarded  with  a  spoon  of  horn  or  wood. 

In  which  one  of  Lowell's  poems  shall  I 
find  the  lines : 

"  And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 
Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days ;"  ? 


A.  MARTIN. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  lines  are  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  stanza  of  "  The  Vision  of  Sir  Laun- 
fal."  The  two  lines  that  follow, 

"  Then  Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 
And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays," 

are  said  to  have  suggested  themselves  to 
Mr.  Lowell  on  seeing  Ole  Bull  play  on  the 
violin. 
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I  have  heard  it  said  that  there  are  seven 
distinct  Bibles  in  the  world,  can  you  enumer- 
ate them?  H.  R.  S. 

The  seven  Bibles  of  the  world  are  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Christians,  the  Three 
Vedas  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Tri-Pitikes  of  the 
Buddhists,  the  Zend  Avesta,  the  Fire 
Kings  of  the  Chinese,  the  Eddas  of  the 
Scandinavians,  and  the  Koran  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans. The  last  is  made  up  of  quo- 
tations from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
the  Talmud  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Barnabas. 
The  Eddas  were  first  published  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  author  of  the  Pitikes 
of  the  Buddhist  lived  and  died  in  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ.  There  is  nothing  of 
excellence  in  these  sacred  books  that  cannot 
be  found  in  the  Bible.  The  Three  Vedas 
are  the  most  ancient  books  of  the  Hindoos, 
and  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
duced about  eleven  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  and  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Chinese  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  this 
date.  Zoroaster,  whose  sayings  are  con- 
tained in  the  Zend  Avesta  of  the  Persians, 
was  born  in  the  twelfth  century  before 
Christ.  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch  fifteen 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  so  that 
portion  of  the  Bible  is  older  than  any  of  the 
other  writings  mentioned. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  re- 
nege," used  by  a  poet  of  your  city,  Daniel 
L.  Dawson,  in  "  Childe  Rowland  Bides  the 
Weird"  ?  A.  B.  THOMPSON. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

It  means  "to  deny"  or  "refuse."  See 
AMERICAN  NOTES  AND  QUERIES,  Vol.  I,  No. 
2,  p.  19. 

What  is  the  proper  pronunciation  of 
Ramona  ?  A. 

The  lady  who  now  owns  the  original 
manuscript  of  "Ramona"  pronounces  it, 
Ramona,  which  is  undoubtedly  correct. 

M.  WELLS. 


REFERRED  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Who  is  the  author  of  the  poem  "  I  Shall 
be  Satisfied?"  H.  A.  F. 


I  would  like  to  know  through  NOTES 
AND  QUERIES  what  edition  of  "  Fair  Maid 
of  Perth"  contains  the  history  of  the  plot 
and  the  meaning  of  the  motto  "Touch  not 
the  cat  without  gloves"  found  there. 

E.  READ. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

(i>OMMU.NIGAJFIONS. 

NAMES  OF  THE  STATES  (Vol.  I,  pp.  247, 
298,  311). — Mr.  Dall,  in  his  work  on 
"Alaska  and  its  Resources,"  says  that  the 
name  now  applied  to  the  whole  of  our  new 
territory  is  a  corruption  very  far  removed 
from  the  original  word.  When  the  early 
Russian  traders  first  reached  the  island  of 
Unalashka  they  were  told  by  the  natives  that 
to  the  eastward  was  a  great  land  or  territory. 
This  was  called  by  the  natives  Al-ak-shak  or 
Al-ay-ek-sa.  The  island  now  known  as 
Unalashka  was  called  Na-gun-alayeksa,  or 
"the  land  near  Alayeksa."  From  Alay- 
eksa  the  name  became,  by  corruption, 
Alaksa,  Alashka,  Aliaska  and  finally  Alaska, 
which  latter  is  an  English  corruption ;  the 
Russians  never  used  it.  In  all  the  later 
maps  the  name  of  the  peninsula  is  spelled 
Aliaska,  and  this  spelling  is  preserved  by  Mr. 
Dall  in  the  work  referred  to  as  affording  a 
convenient  distinction  between  the  general 
and  specific  names.  In  the  same  way 
Na-gun-alayeksa  became  Agun-alaksa, 
Agun-alashka  and  finally  Unalashka.  In 
"Cook's  Voyages"  and  in  Campbell's 
"  Pleasures  of  Hope  "  this  name  is  spelled 
Onalaska.  The  term  Unalaska  has  no  au- 
thority and  is  not  known  to  either  Russians 
or  Aleuts.  We  have  then  Alaska  for  the 
territory,  Aliaska  for  the  peninsula  and  Una- 
lashka for  the  island,  all  derived  from  the 
same  root  and  meaning  a  great  country  or 
continent.  A.  GORDON. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

DANCING  (Vol.  II,  p.  i). — Among  the 
clerical  supporters  of  this  amusement  men- 
tion might  have  been  made  of  the  Canon 
Thoinot-Arbeau,  of  Langres,  France,  who 
flourished  about  1559,  and  published  a  curi- 
ous work  called  "  Orcheographie."  A 
new  edition  has  recently  appeared  in  Paris. 
The  book  gives  a  complete  history  of  danc- 
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ing  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  contains 
engravings  which  indicate  the  correct  atti- 
tudes of  the  dancers.  Among  the  opera- 
tions on  the  light  fantastic  toe  which  are 
described  are  the  Basse-danse,  which  was  a 
very  serious  affair,  dating  from  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  principally  patronized  in  the 
select  circles  of  society.  Next  come  the 
Pavane,  in  which  the  cavalier  snatched  a 
kiss  from  his  partner  before  giving  her  up ; 
the  Gaillarde,  a  very  lively  affair ;  and  the 
Volte,  a  rather  voluptuous  convolution,  dur- 
ing which  the  cavaliej  lifted  his  partner  in  the 
air,  thus  frequently  displaying  fine  ankles,  the 
occasion  being  improved  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Cour  des  Valois  to  wear  richly  embroidered 
gold  and  silver  garters.  The  venerable 
Canon  also  discoursed  learnedly  on  the 
Courante,  a  dance  of  Louis  XIV's  days; 
the  Allemande,  a  favorite  choregraphic  di- 
version under  Louis  XV  and  De  Pompadour; 
the  Gavotte,  a  preeminently  French  crea- 
tion, and  the  Morisque,  an  Hispano-Moorish 
arrangement,  with  a  clatter  of  arms  about 
it,  and  an  accompaniment  of  trumpets. 

ALLEN  LANE. 

POPULAR  TALES  AND  SUPERSTITIONS  that 
have  come  down  to  us  from  a  hoary  antiquity 
attest  the  universality  of  speculation  upon 
the  faculty  of  language  in  the  inferior  ani- 
mal kingdom.  In  our  scientific  age  this 
subject  has  also,  from  time  to  time,  received 
more  or  less  of  attention.  Experiments 
have  been  made  in  teaching  dogs  the  Roman 
alphabet.  Is  there  any  promise  of  results 
in  an  investigation  of  the  language  tradi- 
tionally employed  'in  calling,  commanding 
and  reproving  domestic  animals  ?  Let  one 
of  these  problems  be  here  suggested  to  the 
contributors  of  NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

During  the  past  summer,  while  observing 
a  farmer  following  his  plow,  I  was  newly 
impressed  with  the  perfect  intelligibility  to 
the  horse  of  the  cries  used  by  the  farmer  to 
guide  the  horse  to  the  right  and  to  the  left. 
This  language  consisted  of  the  following 
groups  of  sounds :  The  words  that  for  the 
horse  meant  "  to  the  right, "  were  gee  (soft^) 
and  yea ;  "to  the  left,"  was  wo  and  haw. 
These  were  also  reduced  to  a  mere  play  upon 
the  palatal  vowels  it,  ee  (continenal  values), 
on  the  one  hand,  and  oo,  aa  (continental 


values),  on  the   other.     Can  the  origin  of 
such  a  tradition  be  discovered  ?    J.  W.  B. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

TOASTS  (Vol.  I,  301). — There  is  an  error 
in  the  quotation  given  as  from  Mr.  Carnegy. 
Had  the  Pretender  come  to  the  throne,  he 
would  have  been  James  III  of  England  and 
James  VIII  of  Scotland.  The  toast  loses 
its  significance  when  it  refers  to  "  James 
the  First  and  Eighth."  By  consulting 
the  New  Testament,  you  will  find  in  the 
Epistle  of  James,  third  chapter  and  eighth 
verse,  the  words  quoted,  "  The  tongue  can 
no  man  tame ;"  the  numerals  mark  the  ban- 
ished King,  and  thus  give  point  to  the  joke, 
the  toast  and  the  hidden  sentiment. 

As  a  toast  that  tries  both  the  tongue 
and  the  memory,  I  would  offer  the  follow- 
ing, in  which  I  drop  the  original  Scotch 
spelling:  "Here's  to  you  and  yours,  for 
the  good  that  you  and  yours  have  done  to 
us  and  ours.  And  if  ever  you  and  yours 
come  the  way  of  us  and  ours,  I  hope  that  us 
and  ours  will  be  as  good  to  you  and  yours 
as  ever  you  and  yours  have  been  to  us  and 
ours. ' ' 

As  a  parallel  to  the  toast  on  page  302,  I 
would  suggest  the  lines  of  Burns,  sent  with 
the  present  of  a  pair  of  drinking  glasses. 

" Pledge  me  in  the  generous  toast — 

1  The  whole  of  human  kind  !' 

1  To  those  who  love  us !' — second  fill ; 

But  not  to  those  whom  we  love ; 

Lest  we  love  those  who  love  not  us ! 

A  third — '  To  thee  and  me,  love  !'  " 

Votaries  of  the  game  of  curling  have  an 
extensive  repertoire  of  toasts  referring  to  the 
roaring  game  and  those  who  practice  it. 
Take  as  a  sample : 

"  Here's  to  curlers  and  curlers'  bairns, 
And  to  them  that  lie,  and  like  to  lie  in  curlers'  arms." 

I  have  seen  the  following  as  a  patriotic 
toast:  "Here's  wishing  a  hard  -  trotting 
horse,  a  porcupine  saddle,  and  a  pair  of  cob- 
web breeches  to  all  the  enemies  of  old  Eng- 
land." 

The  "Radical"  toast  (p.  303)  I  think 
I  have  seen  quoted  from  Diderot,  a  French 
revolutionary  writer,  who  died  fully  a  cen- 
tury ago : 

"  Et  des  boyaux  du  dernier  pretre 

Serrer  le  cou  du  dernier  roi." 
And  the  last  priest's  bowels  be  the  string 
To  squeeze  the  throat  of  the  last  king. 

DOLLAR. 
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NEW  YORK,  Nov.  i,  1888. 
CRITICAL  EDITIONS  OF  SHAKESPEARE. — 
I  send  you  the  best  list  I  am  able  to  make 
up  of  the  Critical  Editions  of  Shakespeare, 
that  is  of  editions  of  Shakespeare's  entire 
works  which  are  or  are  to  be  authorities  for 
new  readings,  arrangements  or  treatment, 
and  respectfully  ask  you  to  print  it  (if  you 


can  find  space  and  if  I  do  not  intrude)  and 
to  desire  your  readers  to  supply  and  correct 
names,  and  additions  which  ought  to  go  in, 
dates,  etc.  Then,  after  all  corrections  are 
in,  I  suggest  that  you  will  be  doing  your 
readers  a  kindness  if  you  print  it  again,  as  a 
PERFECT  list  for  reference  permanently. 

Albemarle  Hotel,  N.  Y.       T.  HALFORD  BLACK, 


EDITIONS  SINCE  THE  FOURTH  OR  LAST  FOLIO  OF  1685.* 


EDITORS. 

NAME  OF  EDITION. 

DATES. 

WHERE  PRINTED. 

Rowe's  First.  .                 .... 

1709 
1714 
1723 
1728 

1733 
1740 

1744 
1747 
"    1765 
1766 

1773 
1778 
1785 
1790 

1793 
1794 
1803 
1813 
1821 
1841 
1842 
1856 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1858 
1861 
1863 
1864 
1864 
1866 
1869 
1872 

1875 
1877 
1877 

London, 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
Boston. 
London, 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
Philadelphia. 

Rowe's  Second  

Pope's  First  

Pope's  Second  

c    Lewis   Theobald   

Theobald's  First  

5               "                   

Theobald's  Second  

7    Sir  Thomas    Hanmer  

Hanmer's  ... 

8    \Villiam  \Varburton  

Warburton's.  .    .        

Johnson's.  ...        

Capell's.  .            .                .... 

ii.  Saml.  Johnson  and  George  Steevens. 

12. 

13- 

Johnson  &  Steevens'  

Johnson  and  Steevens'  Second.  .    . 
Johnson  and  Steevens'  Third  .    .    . 
Malone's  

i^    George   Steevens      

Steevens'      .    .        

Rann's  

Reed's  Steevens  or  ist  "  Variorum." 
Reed's  Second  Variorum  

jg            "              

19    Tames   Boswell  

"  The  Variorum"  

20    Charles  Knight  

Knight's  

21    John  Payne  Collier  

Collier's  First  

22    J    O    Halliwell   Phillipps  

Halliwell's  Folio  

23    Samuel   ^Velle^  Singer  

Singer's        ...         

Dyce's  First      

2S    John  Payne  Collier  .       ....        . 

Collier's  Second  ....        ... 

26    Henry  Staunton  

Staunton's  

27    Richard  Grant  White  

Grant  White's  or  First  American.  . 
Cambridge  

28.  James  Clark   and  W.  Aldis  Wright  . 
29. 
30.  Charles  and  Mary  Covvden  Clarke.  . 

Globe  

Clarke's        

Dyce's  Second  ... 

32'  W  Alois  Wright      

Clarendon   

Delius  s     .       .       .        

34.  Alexander  Dyce  

Dyce's  Third  
Collier's  Third  

36    Horace  H.  Furness  

American  Variorum  

Hannet  

38    F  J   Furnivall  

Leopold  

1877 
1879 
1883 
1883 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1888 

London. 
Boston. 
New  York. 
New  York  and  Boston. 
New  York. 
London  and  New  York. 
New  York  and    Boston. 
London. 

39    Henry   N  Hudson  

Harvard  

40    William  J    Rolfe           

Friendly  ... 

41    Richard  Grant  White  ........ 

Riverside  .    .           ....        . 

42    Appleton    Morgan  

Bankside                                          . 

40    Charles  H    Marshall  

Henry  Irving  

Variant  

45.  Walter  Smith  

Readers  

*  Reprints,  or  editions  with  selected  notes,  or  editions 
known  as  "  Popular"  (*'.  e.  reprinted  in  cheap  or  "  de 
luxe"  form  "for  the  trade,"  are  of  course  numberless. 
I  have  not  therefore  included  the  "  Valpy,"  the 
"  Parchment,"  "  The  Leisure  Hour,"  least  of  all  the 
"  Bowlder."  There  are,  of  course,  partial  editions  and 
editions  of  single  plays,  which  are  fully  entitled  to  be 


called  "  critical,"  such  as  Ambrose  Eccles,  who  edited 
three  plays  (1801-1805) ;  Charles  Jennens,  one  play 
(1770),  and  C.  M.  Ingleby. -who  began  "  The  Schol- 
ars' Edition  "  in  1877,  but  died  after  the  appearance  of 
the  first  play,  "  Cymbeline." 
f  This  is  the  first  edition  reprinted  in  the  U.  S. 
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CURIOUS  ENGLISH. 

Some  time  ago  the  little  book  "  English 
as  She  is  Spoke  "  aroused  the  public  atten- 
tion to  the  possibilities  of  our  language  in 
the  mouths  of  foreigners.  But  this  brochure 
by  no  means  exhausted  the  subject.  For 
example,  "Here  they  spike  the  English," 
is  an  announcement  that  appears  in  a  Paris 
shop-window.  M.  Oliver,  of  France,  a 
conjuror,  in  his  programme  was  "  to  perform 
an  infinity  of  Legerdemains,"  such  as  "the 
cut  and  burnt  handkerchieve  who  shall  take 
up  their  primitive  forms ;  the  watch  thrown 
et  nailed  against  the  wall  by  a  pistol 
shot,  the  enchanted  glass  wine,  the  hand- 
some Elisina  in  her  trunck,  some  low  autom- 
atons who  will  dance  up  on  a  rope  and  sail 
do  the  most  difficul  tricks,"  the  whole  to 
conclude  with  "  a  Pantasmagory  disposed 
in  a  manner  as  not  to  frighten  the  ladies. ' ' 
A  foreigner  in  a  speech  on  Germany  recently 
apologized  for  his  "  expectorations  over  the 
Father-land,"  meaning  his  heart  out-pour- 
ing ex-pectore. 

In  the  Palais-Royal  a  sign  reads,  "  Mac- 
aroni not  baked  sooner  ready,"  and  in  the 
Rue  St.  Honore  an  attempt  is  made  to  attract 
foreign  custom  by  the  statement,  "  Hear  to 
cut  off  hare  in  English  fashion."  At  the 
Montesquieu  Bath  we  are  informed  that,  "As 
for  the  brothes,  liquid  or  any  breakfast,  and, 
in  one  word,  all  other  things  relatives  to 
the  service  of  the  bathes,  the  Persons  will 
be  so  good  as  to  direct  themselves  to  the 
servant  bathers  who  will  satisfy  them  with 
the  greatest  attention.  The  public  is  in- 
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vited  not  to  search  to  displace  the  suckets 
and  swan  necks  in  order  to  forbear  the  acci- 
dents which  may  result  of  is,  in  not  calling 
the  servant  bathers  to  his  aid.  The  servant 
bathers,  in  consequence  of  having  no  wages, 
desire  the  bathers  do  not  forget  them. ' ' 

One  is  also  not  a  little  surprised  at  a  show- 
man who  boldly  bills  "  The  only  living 
Unicorn  in  the  world  with  two  horns"  And 
the  auctioneer  who  cried,  "A  beautiful  clus- 
ter of  diamonds  with  a  large  solitaire  in  the 
middle,"  should  come  in  for  a  share  in  our 
admiration  of  the  unique  use  of  words.  In 
the  Exhibition  at  Paris  in  1867  a  Spaniard's 
idea  of  good  terse  English  was  thus  exem- 
plified : 

"  The  First  of  Andalucia. — Grand  Manu- 
factory of  Blacking,  oely  and  resinous,  titled 
the  Emperor  of  the  Blackings.  Black  Ink, 
and  all  colours  to  write  with  of  D.  Joseph 
Grau,  Member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Great  Britain,  revoarded  in  the  Sevillan  Ex- 
hibition of  1858,  and  that  of  London  in  1862. 
Spain  :  Andalucia  :  Seville  O'donnell  Street 
N.  34.  This  blackings  is  knoconed  to  be 
the  most  useful  for  the  conservation  of  the 
shes,  for  its  brilliancy,  solidity,  permanency, 
flexibility,  and  complete  discomposition  of 
the  black  animal.  Mr.  Grau  dus  a  present 
of  L.  20  sterling  to  the  person  that  will 
present  hum  a  blacking  in  paste  that  will 
reunite  the  same  conditions  as  the  Emperor 
of  the  Blackings." 

A  French  laundress  thus  advertises  her 
business,  "  Madame  Canraiz  washerwoman 
and  washes  embroideries,  lace,  gazes,  silk- 
stockings  also  household'.?  Furniture'^  in 
linen  table  cloths,  napkins  and  calenders  all 
at  one's  desire  ;  she  will  also  charge  herself 
of  the  entertaining  the  works  that  is  to  be 
done  to  all  sorts  of  linen  for  the  body,  and 
will  be  exactly  delivered  at  one's  desire." 

Other  examples  that  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  above  are,  "  Hot,  cold  and 
shewer  bats  on  the  premmioses."  "  Thases 
prices  its  not  ervaluable  wen  they  vegetable 
erres  news  "  /.  e.,  "  These  prices  do  not 
hold  good  when  the  vegetables  are  out  of 
season."  "Articulation  without  swipe  "  is 
the  puzzling  commendation  that  accom- 
panies a  description  of  a  weighing  machine. 
Another  choice  bit  is  this  of  a  patent  ink- 
stand :  "  People  wishes  to  sell  out  at  very 


good  condition  this  patent  right,  which 
would  offer  much  profit  to  those  who  would 
try  to  value  it."  Or  this  of  a  bathing-girdle, 
so  made  that  "the person,  the  bathing-tub 
and  the  machine  are  forming  one  insepar- 
able piece." 

The  "Proliferous  Top"  is  accom- 
panied by  this  set  of  instructions :  "  Roll  the 
string  in  the  pulley  and  draw ;  put  the 
mother  top  on  the  little  ones  which  are 
scattered  about  purposely  one  after  the  other; 
it  is  sufficient  for  putting  them  in  movement, 
count  number  brought.  The  top  goes  in 
every  manner  that  is  wished  according  to 
the  chances  of  positions  or  the  skill  of  per- 
sons. The  proliferous  top  is  not  only  an 
attractive  toy  but  it  is  a  healthy  and  agree- 
able pass  time.  Moreover  it  is  the  ingeni- 
ous worck  of  a  learned  physician  who  has 
traveled  in  various  countries,  and  has  for  a 
long  time  meditated  on  the  causes  and  effects 
which  have  the  most  influence  on  human 
constitution  with  regards  both  to  health  and 
intelligence." 

Herr  Holzer  advertises  a  "wine  and  tea 
stake"  which  is  "extra,  ordinary  fitted 
for  being  taken  with  wine,  tea,  and  punch, 
particularly  if  accompanied  with  Simon's 
'finest  children  biscuits,'  unless  the  tea- 
stake  is  itself  a  tea-cake." 

A  rendering  of  Pope's  line  : 

"  Be  pleased  with  nothing,  if  not  blessed  with  all," 

reads,  when  quoted  in  a  French  book — 

"  Be  pleased  with  a  nothing,  is  no  blessed  with  all," 

while  the  Nouvelle  Biographic  Generate  says 
that  Dickens  wrote,  ' '  The  Posthumous  papers 
of  the  Pickswicks  club,"  "  Olivier  Twist," 
"Chuzzlevil,"  "Christmas Carrol,"  "Crick- 
et on  the  Earth,"  and  "  Dombey  and  his 
Son." 

Chautaubriand  quotes  a  well-known  song 
as  follows : 

If  the  wind  tempestuous  blowing 

Still  no  danger  they  descry, 
The  guiltless  heart  its  boon  bestowing 

Soothes  them  with  its  lolly  boy. 

Charles  Young  received  a  letter  from  a 
French  count  which  reads:  "Be  not  sur- 
priz'd  i  write  so  perfectly  well  in  English, 
but  since  i  am  here,  i  speak  and  hear  speak- 
ing all  the  day  English,  and  during  the 
nights,  if  some  rats  or  mouses  trouble  me,  i 
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tell  them  Go  Ion,  and  they  obey,  under- 
standing perfectly  my  English.  Almost 
every  day  the  tunder  is  rolling  upon  our 
head  with  noise  that  should  faint  you,  being 
as  coward  as  a  turkey.  I  have  receive  at 
this  moment  a  letter  from  Lady  S  — — .  i 
put  my  thanks  at  her  feet  as  the  post  go  at 
two  o'clock.  I  have  not  time  to  write  to 
her  ladyship,  but  i  will  comply  soon  with 
the  liberty  she  gave  me.  Be  sure  that  i 

have  not  forgot  Lady  S in  my  prayers, 

though  not  so  good  as  i  could  wish  indeed. 
Believe  the  faithful  friendship  that  i  feel  for 
you  my  dear  sister-in-law,  since  that  you 
were  so  much  high  than  my  finger." 

Here  are  a  couple  of  anecdotes  related  in 
English  for  the  imitation  of  foreigners  study- 
ing the  language : 

"  A  lady,  which  was  to  dine,  chid  to  her 
servant  that  she  had  not  used  butter  enough. 
This  girl,  for  the  excuse  him  selves,  was 
bring  a  little  cat  on  her  hand,  and  told  that 
she  came  to  take  him  in  the  crime,  finishing 
to  eat  the  two  pounds  from  butter  who  re- 
main. The  lady  took  immediately  the  cat, 
was  put  into  the  balances,  it  had  not  weigh- 
ed theat  one  an  half  pound. ' ' 

"  The  Scarron  poet,  being  almost  to  die, 
told  their  servants  which  were  weeping  a 
bout  a  from  her  bed :  '  My  children,  you 
have  sheded  too  many  tears  ;  you  shall  not 
weep  as  much  as  I  had  done  to  laugh.'  ' 

We  quote  a  few  proverbs  which  are  in- 
deed "  translated  "  (to  borrow  a  joke  from 
Macaulay)  : 

"  Every  one  for  him,  and  God  for  all. — 
It  wants  to  speak  of  the  rope  a  in  the  house 
of  the  hanged. — He  is  beggar  as  a  church 
rat. — A  thing  is  tell,  and  another  thing  is 
make. — To  good  appetite  is  not  want  any 
sauce. — Keep  the  chestnut  of  the  fire  with 
the  cat  foot.— Times  is  money.— Which  looks 
for,  find. — To  dig  of  fire  and  to  fall  on 
small  coals. — Take  the  occasion  for  the 
hairs. — Which  not  risk  nothing  has  any- 
thing.— So  many  go  the  jar  to  spring,  than 
at  last  rest  there. — The  stone  as  roll,  not 
heap  up  foam." 

The  natives  of  India  are  particularly 
strong  in  the  ability  to  distort  English.  As 
an  instance,  here  is  the  account  of  the  death 
of  a  Calcutta  Judge : 

"And,  having  said  these  words,  he  her- 


metically sealed  his  lips,  not  to  open  them 
again.  All  the  well-known  doctors  of  Cal- 
cutta that  could  be  procured  for  a  man  of 
his  position  and  wealth  were  brought — Drs. 
Payne,  Fayrerand  Nimadhul  Mockerjee  and 
others ;  they  did  what  they  could  do,  with 
their  puissance  and  knack  of  medical  knowl- 
edge, but  it  proved  after  all  as  if  to  milk  the 
ram !  His  wife  and  children  had  not  the 
mournful  consolation  to  hear  his  last  words  : 
he  remained  sotto  voice  for  a  few  hours,  and 
then  went  to  God  about  6  P.  M." 

His  personal  appearance  is  thus  described  : 
"When  a  boy  he  was  filamentious ;  but 
gradually  in  the  course  of  time,  he  became 
plump  as  a  partridge. ' '  His  power  of  argu- 
ing a  question  with  "capacious,  strong  and 
laudable  ratiocination  and  eloquence  "  soon 
brought  him  an  income,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  used  it  to  "  extricate  his  family  from 
the  difficulties  in  which  it  had  lately  been 
enwarped,  and  to  restore  happiness  and  sun- 
shine to  those  sweet  and  well-beloved  faces 
on  which  he  had  not  seen  the  soft  and  fas- 
cinating beams  of  a  simper  for  many  a  grim- 
visaged  year." 

An  interesting  addition  to  the  Hindoo's 
idea  of  English  is  found  in  "The  Humble 
Petition  of  R.  D.  P.  Ramohandra  Rao, 
Manager,  Peshwa's  Charitable  Institution, 
Nayaghat,  Benares:" 

Mr.  Rao  has  no  faith  in  the  Indian 
Government  or  in  Sir  Charles  Lyall ;  as  to 
the  former  he  fears  that  ' '  in  the  very  hear- 
ings they  would  betray  his  cause;"  as  to  the 
latter  Ramchandra's  faith  is  smaller  than  a 
mustard  seed,  for  he  remarks  :  "It  will  be 
shameful  and  most  unmerciful  to  see,  if  the 
eminent  English  gentlemen  (of  the  House 
of  Commons),  endowed  with  all  the  perfec- 
tions and  blessings  of  nature,  turn  off  the 
applicant  and  give  him  up  to  the  care  of 
such  as  are  neither  sound  in  mind  or  body. 
Though  it  will  appear  to  superficial  viewers 
that  the  applicant  is  made  to  suffer  by  the 
hostility  of  the  Honorable  Sir  Alfred  Lyall, 
he,  the  applicant,  in  order  to  convince  your 
Lordship,  has  to  say  that  it  is  his  ill  luck 
which  seldom  falls  flat  between  Sir  Alfred 
Lyall  and  himself,  and  thus  prevents  the  ap- 
plicant in  succeeding  of  his  so  slight  and 
trivial  a  cause  with  His  Honor,  the  Lieu- 
tenant (sic)  Governor  of  North- West  Pro- 
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vinces."  This  is  rather  rough  on  Sir  A. 
Lyall. 

Mr.  Rao  goes  on  to  offer  a  quaint  reason 
for  applying  to  their  "lordships"  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  is  :  "That  your 
petitioner,  being  in  a  forlorn  and  destitute 
condition,  knows  not  to  whom  he  should 
apply  for  relief,  because  there  is  hardly  in 
India  any  man  willing  to  treat  the  applicant 
with  plenitude."  This  indisposition  in  India 
to  treat  the  applicant  with  plentitude  (due 
perhaps  to  the  enervating  effect  of  the  Cap- 
uan  frivolties  of  Simla)  does  not  dispirit  the 
faith  of  Ramchandra,  who  has  a  correlative 
confidence  based  on  a  remarkably  ingenious 
ground.  He  says  :  "  The  applicant  believes 
that  no  desire  can  originate  within  us  if  its 
fulfillment  is  not  decided  by  Providence  and 
to  have  further  proof  which  can  be  univer- 
sally acknowledged  is  that  the  whole  world 
when  in  its  infancy  would  not  have  called 
for  nourishment  if  the  All-wise  Contriver 
had  not  arranged  for  so  palpable  and  nourish- 
ing a  diet.  The  applicant  would  arrive  to 
this  conclusion  that  this  intense  desire  of 
asking  from  the  Government  (sic)  what  be- 
longs to  him  must  have  arisen  owing  to 
its  fulfillment  being  decided  by  Almighty. 
The  Earth  is  called  the  mother  of  all  things, 
not  because  she  produces,  but  because  she 
maintains  and  nurses  what  she  produces. 
Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  The  Empress  of 
India,  being  termed  as  Queen  Mother  would 
never  like  to  act  like  yEsop's  Earth,  which 
would  not  nurse  the  plant  of  another  ground, 
although  never  so  much  improved,  by  reason 
that  plant  was  not  of  its  own  produc- 
tion." 

Another  petitioner  for  a  place  promised, 
if  his  petition  were  granted,  that  "  he  and  his 
would  ever  cease  to  pray  to  the  humble  Al- 
mighty to  shower  his  blessings  upon  their 
benefactor's  head." 

This  is  a  Punjab  schoolmaster's  idea  of 
English  epistolary  style : 

"  HON.  SIR:  I  am  most  anxious  to  hear 
you  are  sick.  I  pray  to  God  to  gee  you 

soon  at  R in  a  state  of  triumph.     The 

climate  is  very  good  and  proves  unhealthy. 
No  deputy  commissioner  complains  ever  for 
want  of  climate.  If  you  also  come  here,  I 
think  it  will  agree  with  your  state.  An  in- 
formation expectant  or  reversionary  respect- 


ing your  recovery  state  is  expected,  and  I 
shall  be  thankful  to  you." 

And  a  notice  posted  in  a  Lahore  hotel 
said : 

"  Gentlemen  who  come  in  hotel  not  say 
anything  about  their  meals  they  will  be 
charged  for,  and  if  they  should  say  before- 
hand that  they  are  going  out  to  breakfast  or 
dinner,  are  if  they  say  that  they  not  have 
anything  to  eat,  they  will  be  charged,  and 
if  not  so,  they  will  be  charged,  or,  unless 
they  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  manager, 
and  should  they  want  to  say  anything,  they 
must  order  the  manager  for,  and  not  any 
one  else,  and  unless  they  not  bring  it  to 
the  notice  of  the  manager,  they  will  be 
charged  for  the  least  things  according  to 
hotel  rate,  and  no  fuss  will  be  allowed  after- 
ward about  it.  Should  any  gentleman  take 
wall-lamp  or  candle-light  from  the  public 
rooms,  they  must  pay  for  it  without  any  dis- 
pute its  charges.  Monthly  gentlemens  will 
have  to  pay  my  fixed  rate  made  with  them 
at  the  time,  and  should  they  absent  day  in 
the  month,  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  de- 
duct anything  out  of  it,  because  I  take  from 
them  less  rate  than  my  usual  rate  of  monthly 
charges. ' ' 

Japan  and  China  yield  the  following  re- 
markable specimens : 

' '  The  trees  cutting,  birds  and  beasts  kill- 
ing, and  cows  and  horses  setting  on  free  at 
the  ground  belonging  to  the  government 
are  prohibited. — (Signed)  OSAKA  Fu." 

A  sweetmeat -maker  named  Yeck  Chee 
published  the  accompanying  notice  : 

"The  undersigned  of  Kingloong  to  man- 
ufacture the  Best  quality  of  Sweetmeats,  Soy, 
etc.  Which  is  composed  of  the  finest  ma- 
terials, formerly  for  sold  by  the  merchant  of 
Loanqua  during  many  years,  and  renowned 
between  the  farthest  and  the  nearest.  At 
present,  the  Loanqua  is  on  leave  a  trust  be- 
coase  he  was  deceatful  and  loss  of  the  pay- 
ment, hereafter  for  sale  the  sweetmeats,  but 
by  the  Kingloong  self,  as  in  his  own  signed 
request  that  all  patronize  of  the  gentlemen 
to  inspect  the  undersigned.  Whoever  should 
be  mistaken  to  the  counterfeit  goods  from 
Loanqua,  it  will  surely  not  concerning  of 
Kingloong.  —  KINGLOONG  (Signed).  — The 
New  Merchant  is  Yeck  Chee." 

In  some  of  the  European  hotels  one  finds 
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startling  illustrations  of  how   not  to  write 
English. 

At  Augsburg,  in  the  hotel  of  the  "  Drei 
Mohren"  (Three  Moors),  is  this  entry: 

"January  28,  1815. — His  Grace  Arthur 
Wellesley,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. :  Great  honour 
arrived  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  to  the 
Three  Moors ;  this  illustrious  warrior,  whose 
glorious  atchievements,  which,  cradled  in 
India,  have  filled  Europe  with  his  renown, 
descended  on  it." 

Another,  in  the  "  Trois  Allies,"  at  Salz- 
burg, reads: 

"  George  Nelbock  begs  leave  to  recom- 
mend his  hotel  to  the  Three  Allied,  situated 
vis-a-vis  of  the  birth-home  of  Mozart  which 
offers  all  comforts  to  the  meanest  charges. ' ' 

At  Rastadt,  the  inn-keeper  announces 
that  "The  inderwritten  has  the  honor  of 
informing  the  public  that  he  has  made  the 
acquisition  of  the  hotel  to  the  Savavap  well 
situated  in  the  middle  of  this  city.  He  shall 
endeavor  to  do  all  duties  which  gentlemen 
travellers  can  justly  ixpect;  and  invites 
them  to  please  to  convince  themselves  of  it 
by  their  kind  lodgings  at  his  house." — 
(Signed)  BASIL  LINGISEM  before  the  tenant 
of  the  hotel  to  the  Stock  in  this  city. 

Here  are  the  advantages  of  the  hotel 
"  Torre  di  Londra,"  at  Verona : 

"The  old  inn  of  London's  Tower  placed 
among  the  more  agreeable  situation  of  Ve- 
rona's course,  belonging  at  Sir  Theodosius 
Trianoni,  restor'd  by  the  decorum  most  in- 
dulgent to  good  things,  of  life's  eases;  which 
are  favored  from  every  acts  liable  at  inn 
same,  with  all  object  that  is  concerned,  con- 
veniency  of  stage  coaches,  proper  horses,  but 
good  forages,  and  coach  houses.  Do  offers 
at  innkeeper  the  constant  hope,  to  be  hon- 
ored from  a  great  concourse,  where  polite- 
ness, good  genius  of  meats,  round  table, 
coffee-house,  hackney  coach,  men  servant  of 
place,  swiftness  of  service,  and  moderation 
of  prices,  shall  arrive  to  accomplish  in  thim 
all  satisfaction,  and  at  Sirs,  who  will  do  the 
favor  honoring  him  with  a  very  assur'd  kind- 
ness. ' ' 

From  Italy,  also,  conies  the  following 
enigmatical  circular : 

NOBILE  LETTORI. — Annunzio  il  mio  Arrivo.  II  1. 
settembre  1874  Esponendomi  nel  piu  vivvo  desiderio 
Specciale  Decoroso  trattato,  il  Developpar  1'intteletto 


de  L'uomo  a'  qualsisia  la  questione  in  tutti  li  statti,  per 
conseacrarvi  Jl  Regenerator  la'Pacce  e'  nonpiu'  guerra 
perpettuo  senzz  alcuna  competenza.  Prevenisti  la  corp- 
porazione  Reale  Governativi,  Parigi,  Londra,  Berlino, 
Madrid,  Roma,  Viena,  Petersburgo,  Constantinopoli, 
Egypto,  Washington,  Pichino,  Respondendomi  in  Par- 
igi, e  nulla  vide.  Erravava  Negoziante  compre  e'ven- 
ditta  all'ingrosso  in  seta,  el  filandiere  in  seta,  seme 
bachi  di  seta,  Cotone,  lana,  ed  in  st  offe,  ed  Riso,  Gaffe, 
Bisotteria,  cambia  valute.  Ed  Abbanddone  a'Preccip- 
pizzio  tutto  il  mio  Comercio,  e  fecci  il  Girro  del  mondo 
per  raccoglier  tutte  1'Escienze,  e'venia  Coronato  Real 
Profeta  Governatore  Principe  Jmperatore  di  tutto  il  Gen- 
nere.  umano.  La  Europa,  Merica,  Africa,  1'occeano, 
Asia,  Servve  la'  piu'  Jmporttante  Jstruittiva  Scopperts, 
par  metier  Padicalmentte  alia  L'ucce  Linttiereo  Popolo 
la  Delibbera  del  fisico  E'  morale.  Ilsuo  Prezzo  nonne'e 
OrrO  e'nne'  piettre  Prezziose  abbastante  faccio  Reg- 
gallo  per  regalo.  Con  dimanda  recente  a'questo  Reg- 
gio  Tribunale  supremo,  d'un  picolo  tributo  cada  Per- 
sona a'  Premio  per  apori  Jl  parfetto  Secretto.  La  mia 
Pell'egrinazione  le  finita,  la'mia  Residenzza  sara  in 
Roma,  en'ottengo  Palazzo  d'abbitar  ioneper  depositarvi 
la'mia  vasta  Dottiva  bibbia  Linfalibbile  mi  Professia. 
Li  mieicapitali  son  confiscati.  Jengo  Jl  benne  di  Eseb- 
birle  A  Sua  Eccellenza  e'  Co.  a' tutti  li  suditti  ammiche 
Potenzze  la'coppia  dellamia  bibbia,  Spediendomi  con- 
la'  piu'sollecituddine  in  romad'J  taliaunpicolo  regalo 
anttecipato  misarra  moltissimocaro  perche  poscia  edi- 
ficare  questo  Palazzo  a' Roma,  mentre  questo  brevver- 
ittardo.  Ed  alpiu'  pronto  posibbille  chesarral  camia 
Divinna  scrittura  opera  completta  volumi  unico  inttro- 
dottain  linggua  statistica  di  tutte  le's  ovrane  nazzionalli 
Spiddiro  mediatta  mente  il  mio  Reggalo  senzz'alcuno 
pagamento.  II  Secretto  sara  scopperto  da  me  in  Roma, 
nel  Tempio  di  S  Pietro,  Convitto  a'Laulasua  Maesta 
Umberto  Re.  d'Jtalia  con  tutta  sua  Reggia  Corte,  ac- 
compagnata  da  V.  Sig.  Jllustrissima,  faccendole  la'Spie- 
gazione  a'clara  Vocce.  per  Graziada  Dio,  tengo  tutto 
presenteil  pasato  e'l'avvenire  e'  con  il  piu'  alto  rispet- 
to  mi  Professo  1'Obbedenti  simo  Majestatis  Zucchetti 
Valentin  um  Coronato  Real  Profeta  Governatore  Prin- 
cipe Jmperatore  ditutto  il  Gennero  umanno. 

NOBLE  LECTURERS. — announce  it  me  Ar- 
rival. &it  1.  September  1874  me  Exponent 
not  more  quick  desire  Special  decorous  treat- 
ment, it  Develop  I  intellect  of  man  a  who- 
ever la  question  in  all  the  stacte  per  you 
consecrate  it  Regenerator  la  peace  no  more 
war  perpetual  without  competence.  Prevent 
la  corporation  kingly  Govern.  Lender, 
Paris,  Berlin,  Madrid,  Roma,  Viena,  Peters- 
bugo,  Constantinopoli,  Egypto,  Washing- 
ton,Pikin,  Answer  in  Paris  e  nothing  receipt. 
Era  Merchant  wolesale  in  Silk,  of  Spinster 
in  silk,  e  Seed  in  silk,  Coton  wool,  and  stuff, 
Caffee  e  Rice,  of  jeweller,  Exchange  money, 
of  the  Abbandone  a  precipice  all  it  me  Com- 
merce, for  make  it  round  of  world  per 
recover  all  learning,  e'vennia  crown  kingly 
Prophet  Governor  Prince  Emperor  of  All  it 
Gender  humane.  La  Europ,  Meric,  Loc- 
ceani,  Afric,  Asi.  Serf  la  more  Jmportant 
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Jnstuctive  discover  per  put  radical  to  la 
L'ight  a  L' entire  People  for  la  deliberation 
of  fysic  e  moral.  Jt  his  price  none  Gold 
and  stone  Precious  enough  face  Gift  per 
Gift,  with  demand  recent  a  this  Royal  Tri- 
bunal supremeofone  little  tribute  personality 
a' Premium  per  openit  Perfect  Secret.  La  me 
Peregrination  the  finite,  la  me  Residence 
seran  a  Roma,  he  nothing  Palace  dwelling 
for  you  depose  la' me  wast  1' earned  bibble 
1' infallible  me  prophecy.  Jt  me  capital  sound 
confiscate. thine  it  Good  for  Exhibit  a  his 
Exeilence  E  Co.  of  all  of  subject  friend  Po- 
tency la  copy  of  me  bibble  Expedite — me 
with  la  more  quickness  in  Roma  d'Jtalia  one 
little  gift  anticipate  me  sara  much  Beloved 
for  build  this  Palace  in  Roma,  while  this 
brief  belay.  Jt  more  ready  possibbile  the 
seran  la  me  divine  writing  oppera  complete 
volume  unique  inttroduit  in  language  statis- 
tics of  all  the  sovereign  nationality  1'Exped- 
ire  mediate  it  me  Gift  without  nothing  Page. 
Jt  Secret  seran  discover  of  da  me  in  Roma 
in  Temple  of  S.  Pietro,  Covet  ha  1'aud- 
dience  his  Majesty  A.  Victoria  Queen  of 
L'inghilterra  with  all  his  kingly  court  Ac- 
compagnet  of  yo.  Sir  Jllustissime.  of  pharos 
la  Explanation  a  clear  Voice,  for  Grace  of 
God,  thine  all  present  it  pasad  come  e  with 
it  more  height  respect  me  Profess  1'Obbedi- 
ent  Majesty  Zucchetti  Valentinum  Crown 
kingly  Prophet  Governor  Prince  Emperor 
do  all  it  Gender  human. 

As  a  sample  of  intentional  absurdity,  we 
quote  the  following  : 

"  BANGALL,  March  15. 

"  SIR:  You  have  behaved  like  an  impe- 
tiginous  scroyle — like  those  inquinated,  crass 
sciolists  who,  envious  of  my  moral  celsitude, 
carry  their  nugacity  to  the  height  of  uttering 
symposiacly  the  facund  words  which  my 
polymathic  genius  uses  with  urbity,  to  con- 
found the  tongues  of  the  weetless.  Sir !  you 
have  crassly  parodied  my  own  pet  words  as 
though  they  were  tangrams.  I  will  not  con- 
serve reproaches.  I  would  obduce  a  veil  over 
the  atramental  ingratitude  which  has  cham- 
fered even  my  undiscerpible  heart.  I 
am  silent  on  the  fossilization  which  my  co- 
adjuvancy  must  have  given  you,  when  I  be- 
came your  fautor  and  adminicle.  I  will  not 
speak  of  the  lippitude,  the  ablepsy,  you  have 
shown  in  exacerbating  me — one  whose  genius 


you  should  have  approached  with  mental 
discalceation.  So,  I  tell  you,  sir,  syncopally, 
and  without  supervacaneous  words,  nothing 
will  render  ignoscible  your  conduct  to  me. 
I  warn  you  that  I  would  vellicate  your  nose, 
if  I  thought  that  sort  of  diasyrm  would  bet- 
ter your  manners — If  I  thought  I  should  not 
impignorate  my  reputation  by  such  a  dilec- 
tion.  Go  !  tachygraphic  scroyle  !  band  with 
your  crass  inquinated  fautors ; — draw  oblec- 
tation,  if  you  can,  from  the  thought  of 
having  synchronically  lost  the  existimation 
of  the  greatest  poet  since  Milton,  and  drawn 
upon  your  head  this  letter,  which  will  drive 
you  to  Webster  and  send  you  to  sleep  over 
it.  Your  Lethiferous  Enemy, 

PARANOMASIA. 


INDIAN  WORDS  IN  FRENCH  CANADIAN. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  II,  p.  17.) 

Mitasse,  leggings  of  deerskin,  leather,  etc., 
ornamented  with  bead-work  and  the  like. 
"Mifasses  ecarlates  bordees  de  rubans  verts  " 
(De  Gaspe,  les  A.  C.,  I,  p.  12).  "Ils'pri- 
rent  leurs  souliers  mous  et  leur  chaude  mit- 
asse"  (Le  May,  Les  Veang.,  p.  112).  See 
also  Tache,  F.  etV.,  p.  20;  S.  C.,  1861,  p. 
445  ;  Cuoq,  Lex.  Iroq.,  p.  3.  The  word  is 
in  Dunn.  See  Elliott,  p.  148.  Of  Algon- 
quin origin.  Cuoq  has  "Mi/as.  Ce  mot  a 
passe  dans  le  francais.  On  dit  une  paire  de 
mitasses,  c.  a.  d.  une  paire  de  bas  de  guetres, 
comme  les  portent  encore  plusieurs  de  nos 
indiens  dans  les  grandes  ceremonies  "  (Lex. 
Alg.,  p.  233).  Compare  also  p.  383.  Bar- 
aga  gives  the  Otchipwe  form  middss  ;  La- 
combe  has  in  Cree,  mitas.  La  Hontan,  II, 
201,  has  "bas,  chausses,  mitas ." 

Mocassin  moccasin,  "  Les  epais  mocassins, 
etouffaient  le  bruit  de  leurs  pieds"  (Mar- 
mette,  F.  de  Bienville,  p.  263).  See  also 
Faucher  de  St.  Maurice,  De  Tribord  a  Ba- 
bord,  1877,  pp.  78,  152  ;  N.  Bourassa,  Jac- 
ques et  Marie,  1886,  p.  91.  The  word  is  in 
Dunn,  in  this  form,  and  is  masculine. 

Mocassine,  a  feminine  form  of  the  pre- 
ceding word.  "La  legere  mocassine"  (S. 
C.,  1861,  p.  177).  This  word  is  found  in 
Chateaubriand  and  other  writers. 

Moccassin.  This  is  M.  Louis  Frechette's 
spelling  of  the  word  : 

"  Et  mon  oeil  fatigue  cherche  en  vain  surla  rive 
La  trace  de  leurs  moccasins  (Fleurs  Bor.,  44). 
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That  the  word,  of  which  the  above  forms 
occur,  has  been  taken  from  English,  is  not 
certain.  In  any  case,  it  is  of  Algonquin 
origin.  Baraga,  p.  301,  derives  the  word 
from  the  Otchipwe  makkisin.  The  Cree 
form  is  maskisin,  and  the  Algonquin  of 
Cuoq,  makisin.  The  English  word  moc- 
casin or  moccasson  is  likewise  of  Algonquin 
origin,  but  from  what  dialect  is  not  exactly 
known.  It  has  been  referred  to  the  Mohe- 
gan.  Fr.  Miiller  (Grundr.  der  Sprachw.,  s. 
195,  II.  bd.,  I.  abth.)  takes  it  from  the  Ojeb- 
way.  It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  the 
word  came  into  English  from  one  of  the 
New  England,  or  coast  Algonquin  dialects. 
The  forms  occurring  in  Elliott,  Cotton, 
Smith,  Strachey,  etc.,  are  nearer  to  the  En- 
glish word  than  the  Ojebway  or  later  Algon- 
quin. Capt.  John  Smith  gives  the  Powhat- 
tan  mockasin;  Wood's  New  England-  is 
mawcussinus ;  and  the  Massachusetts  moh- 
kisson. 

Mokok,  marsh,  swamp,  an  Acadian  word. 
"  On  nomme  mokok  ce  que  nous  appelons 
savane"  (S.  C.,  1865,  p.  115).  Comp.  also 
p.  165.  The  word  is  of  Micmac  origin. 

Munie,  a  sort  of  fish  in  Lake  St.  John. 
"  La  munie  qui  a  la  queue  et  la  couleur  de 
1'anguille,  la  forme  du  crapaud  de  mer,  et  la 
tgte  comme  celle  de  la  morue,  quoique  un 
peu  plus  plate  "  (Buies,  le  Saguenay,  p.  203). 
Probably  of  Montagnais  origin. 

Nagane,  an  Indian  cradle.  This  word  is 
used  several  times  by  Frechette,  in  his  beau- 
tiful poem,  "  La  Berceuse  Indienne,"  the 
opening  stanza  of  which  runs  : 

"  Sur  le  bois  1'ombre  plane, 
Le  jour  au  loin  s'enfuit. 
Sur  ma  douce  nagane 
Vent  de  la  nuit, 
Roulez  sans  bruit. 

Compare  also  Pdle-Mele,  p.  220. 
Nagane.     M.    Le   May   spells   the   word 
without  the  circumflex : 

"  Pres  d'elles  la  nagane  aux  rameaux  se  be^ait 
Pour  endormir  1'enfant  que  1'oiseau  caressait." 
— (Les  Vengeances,  p.  7.) 

The  word  is  of  Algonquin  origin,  and 
seems  to  be  only  the  term  for  "board  "  in 
a  special  sense.  "  Les  naganes  sont  de  jolies 
planchettes  munies  de  lacets,  de  cerceaux,  et 
d'une  courroie  de  porteur,  sur  lesquelles  on 
emmaillotte  les  enfants  a  la  mammelle ;  es- 


peces  de  boites  elegantes  qui  sont  les  ber- 
ceaux  des  petits  sauvages  "  (S.  C.,  1861,  p. 

30- 

Baraga  gives  for  cradle,  tikinagan. 
Nugdne,  the  spelling  of  the  word  by  Mr. 
Elliott,  p.  149. 

A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 
(To  be  continued.) 


ABOUT   BEARDS. 

The  beard  in  history  plays  no  unimport- 
ant role ;  it  is  almost  invariably  found  in 
representations  of  the  more  majestic  deities 
of  early  Pagan  times,  and  a  Spanish  proverb 
announces  that  "  those  that  have  no  beards 
have  no  souls' '  (Desde  que  no  hay  barba,  no 
hay  mas  alma).  It  has  not  been  very  long 
since  quite  a  commotion  was  raised  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus  by  the  shaving  of  a  Greek 
priest ;  the  excitement  aroused  by  this  inci- 
dent reached  even  the  parliamentary  and 
ministerial  circles  in  England,  and  the  mat- 
ter was  made  the  subject  of  many  dis- 
patches. 

In  England  itself,  the  rule  requiring  the 
omnibus  conductors  on  the  Trafford,  Alex- 
andra Park,  and  Brooks's  Bar  to  shave  off 
their  beards,  met  with  such  violent  opposi- 
tion that  a  round  dozen  of  the  men  gave  up 
their  positions  rather  than  their  beards. 

In  France  the  beard  has  been  a  matter  of 
importance  in  history  from  the  time  of 
Pharamond  on.  In  the  days  of  Clovis,  the 
beard  of  the  king  was  an  object  of  venera- 
tion, and  it  is  said  that  after  the  battle  of 
Tolbiac  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Alaric,  who 
had  been  defeated,  asking  him  to  come  and 
touch  the  conqueror's  beard  in  token  of 
alliance.  Alaric,  however,  refused  to  enter- 
tain the  suggestion,  and,  seizing  the  beards 
of  the  embassadors,  hauled  them  uncere- 
moniously out  of  the  room  by  this  orna- 
ment. The  emissaries  returned  to  their 
monarch  insulted  and  dejected  and  then  and 
there  made  oath  "on  their  beards"  to 
avenge  the  wrong  done  them. 

Subsequent  to  this,  the  beard  in  France 
was  made  the  subject  of  many  legislative 
enactments  which  regulated  more  or  less- the 
fashion  in  which  it  was  to  be  worn.  At  times 
it  was  worn  long,  at  others  close  clipped,  it 
was  now  plaited,  now  peaked,  and  during 
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some  periods  it  was  decorated  with  pearls  or 
gold  charms. 

When  the  question  was  raised  as  to 
whether  members  of  the  French  bar  should 
be  allowed  to  wear  beards  a  writer  in  a  French 
paper  made  the  statement  that,  excepting  a 
very  few,  no  great  orator  ever  wore  either  a 
beard  or  a  moustache,  and  in  support  of  his 
statement  he  cited  the  eminent  French 
speakers  and  statesmen,  Mirabeau,  Danton, 
Verginaud,  Berryer,  Foy,  Manuel,  Chateau- 
briand, De  Broglie,  Mole,  Odillon  Barrot, 
Casimir  Perier,  Guizot,  Thiers,  and  Mon- 
talembert,  all  of  whom  shaved. 

The  great  marshals  of  the  French  Mon- 
archy also  wore  no  beards  and  although  the 

"  Moustache  is  for 

The  grim  face  of  war," 

(to  quote  Mr.  Amos  Parker)  yet  neither 
Alexander,  Caesar,  Pompey,  Trajan,  or  Na- 
poleon permitted  any  hair  upon  the  upper 
lip. 

Of  French  writers  and  poets,  Moliere  and 
Corneille  wore  the  Richelieu  moustache,  but 
Racine,  Pascal,  La  Fontaine,  Boileau,  La 
Bruyere,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  Mont- 
esquieu, and  all  the  thinkers  and  savants  of 
the  eighteenth  century  indulged  in  a  clean 
shave.  So  did  Dante  and  Petrarch,  Byron 
and  Shelley,  Pope  and  Addison,  Sheridan 
and  Goldsmith,  Swift  and  Johnson,  Field- 
ing and  Richardson,  Pitt,  Burke  and  Fox. 
Among  eminent  Frenchmen  of  very  recent 
times,  Lamartine,  De  Vigny,  Victor  Hugo 
(till  his  exile"),  Michelet,  Emile  de  Girardin, 
Carrel,  Baudelaire,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Sardou 
made,  or  still  make,  an  uncompromising  use 
of  the  razor,  in  this  respect  following  the 
example  of  Haydn,  Gliick,  Mozart,  Piccini, 
Cimarosa,  Mehul,  Weber,  Cherubini,  Her- 
old,  Beethoven,  Bellini,  Rossini,  Meyerbeer, 
and  Auber. 

In  France,  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance, 
the  artists,  all  of  whom  wore  beards,  exer- 
cised a  great  influence  in  making  the  beard 
fashionable,  as  the  sovereign  and  nobles  imi- 
tated  the  example  set  by  them. 

The  reign  of  Henry  III  saw  a  shorn  chin 
as  the  mode  with  a  long  drooping  moustache. 
Henry  IV  revived  the  square-cut  beard  and 
curled  moustaches ;  but  under  Louis  XIV 
the  beard  again- went  out  of  style,  as  it  did 


in  the  two  succeeding  reigns.  At  the  time  of 
the  Empire  beards  were  under  a  ban,  but 
they  gained  favor  again  after  the  revolution 
of  1830. 

The  unkempt  beard  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  a  work  of  the  Revolutionists, 
yet  Robespierre,  Marat,  Saint-Just,  and 
Hebert  were  all  clean-shaven. 

In  Rome  there  has  been  great  diversity  of 
opinion  on  this  subject,  and  different  Popes 
have  laid  down  different  rules  for  guid- 
ance in  the  matter.  One  Pontiff  commanded 
that  no  beard  whatever  should  be  worn,  and 
another  enacted  that  the  razor  must  not  be 
used  at  all  on  the  chin.  In  the  efforts  to  mo- 
nosex  the  ministry  the  argument  from  the 
beard  played  a  most  important  part,  and  the 
texts  that  were  employed  were,  in  the  first 
place,  David's  remark  to  his  messengers, 
"Tarry  at  Jericho  until  your  beards  be 
grown"  (2  Sam.  x,  5),  and  their  argument 
was  as  follows :  David  was  the  type  of  our 
Lord,  therefore  David's  servants  were  typical 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Hanum 
who  had  allowed  the  servants  to  shave  off 
one-half  of  their  beards  stood  for  the  Apostles 
who  had  allowed  both  bearded  and  beard- 
less to  be  pastors  of  churches,  but  the  divine 
intention  was  made  obvious  by  the  text 
cited. 

This  reasoning  was  supplemented  by  a 
quotation  from  the  CXIII  Psalm  : 

"  Behold  how  good  and  pleasant  for  breth- 
ren in  unity  to  dwell !  Like  the  precious 
ointment  on  the  head,  which  flowed  down 
the  beard  of  Aaron,  even  to  the  skirts  of  his 
robe,  as  the  Hermonic  dew  that  descended 
upon  the  mountains  of  Zion  ;  for  there  the 
Lord  commanded  the  blessing  of  life  for 
evermore. ' ' 

Which  was  interpreted  in  this  way.  The 
Lord  had  commanded  the  blessing  "in  the 
beard,"  and  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  au- 
thority lay  in  the  beard  the  claimants  for  the 
beard  cited  Ezekiel,  who  had  been  made  to 
shave  off  his  beard,  and  divide  the  hair 
thereof,  by  weight,  into  three  parts,  one 
part  of  which  he  burned  with  fire,  another 
part  of  which  he  chopped  in  two  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  the  last  part  of  which  he 
scattered  to  the  wind.  They  contended  that 
if  the  beard  were  not  the  real  seat  of  au- 
thority, He  would  not  thus  have  typified 
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judgment  on  Jerusalem  by  famine,  by  sword, 
and  by  dispersion. 

In  this  discussion  those  who  claimed  au- 
thority for  the  beard  were  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Lactantius,  Theodoret,  Augustine, 
and  Cyprian,  and  in  the  end  they  carried 
their  point. 

In  the  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  A.D. 
252,  there  was  an  enactment  that  "a.  cleric 
shall  not  cherish  his  hair  nor  shave  his 
beard."  In  the  course  of  time,  the  length 
of  beard  necessary  for  ordination  was  fixed 
at  six  times  the  first  joint  on  the  last  finger 
of  the  hand. 

But  fortunately  all  this  has  been  done 
away  with,  and  a  clergyman  without  a  beard 
is  no  longer  regarded  as  "  a  vicious,  cunning 
and  iniquitous  trickster  in  churchly  matters. ' ' 

The  monks  and  councils  all  did  teach, 
Without  a  beard  no  one  may  preach ; 
Some  centuries  away  did  pass — 
A  beardless  pope  is  saying  mass, 
And  now  the  monks  agree  to  teach 
That  with  a  beard  no  one  should  preach. 


BS. 


PURGATORY  OF  ST.  PATRICK.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  phrase  ? 

W.  R.  GRISWOLD. 

According  to  mediaeval  legend,  there  was 
an  entrance  to  purgatory  in  a  cave  on  the 
island  of  Lough  Derg,  Ireland.  This  was 
widely  known  as  the  Purgatory  of  St.  Pat- 
rick because  it  was  to  that  Saint  that  Christ 
revealed  its  existence,  informing  him  that 
any  one  might  go  down  into  it  who  had  the 
courage,  and  it  should  be  for  him  as  if  he 
had  passed  through  purgatory  after  death. 
The  Saint  is  said  to  have  built  a  monastery 
about  the  entrance  and  to  have  secured  the 
way  with  a  strong  iron  gate.  The  fame  of 
this  spot  was  largely  owing  to  a  poem  by 
Henry  of  Saltrey  (circa  1153),  which  de- 
scribed the  adventures  of  a  certain  Sir 
Owayne  Miles,  who  took  this  opportunity 
of  expiating  his  crimes,  and  saw  many  and 
wonderful  sights  in  the  course  of  his  pil- 
grimage to  the  nether  world.  The  poem 
was  translated  into  nearly  all  European  lan- 
guages, and  it  may  have  furnished  Dante 
with  a  hint  for  his  great  work.  Other  visits 
to  the  cave  are  recorded  at  rare  intervals. 


A  few  of  the  visitors  published  accounts  of 
what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  which  bore  a 
great  resemblance  to  the  poem  of  Henry  of 
Saltrey ;  others  confessed  that  they  had  seen 
nothing  wonderful  with  their  waking  eyes, 
but  on  falling  asleep  had  been  visited  with 
wonderful  dreams,  "  different  from  those 
they  were  accustomed  to  in  their  chambers." 
At  last,  in  1496,  a  monk  from  Holland  vis- 
ited the  place  and  reported  to  the  Pope  that 
it  differed  in  no  respect  from  an  ordinary 
cavern,  whereupon  the  Pope  ordered  it  to 
be  destroyed,  and  the  order  was  carried  out 
on  St.  Patrick's  day,  1497.  The  myth  of 
St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  undoubtedly  owes  its 
origin  to  the  hell-descents  prevalent  among 
all  heathen  nations. 

POND  OF  KINGS.     What  and  where  is  it  ? 
A.  C.  GORDON. 

The  Pond  of  Kings  is  situated  in  the  an- 
cient town  of  Zaba  or  Java,  the  capital  of 
the  "  mighty  empire  of  Zabedj."  This  em- 
pire is  said  to  have  extended  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  the  southern  frontier  of  China. 
Founded  before  the  Christian  era,  it  flour- 
ished in  ever-increasing  splendor  until  the 
seventh  century,  when  it  waned  and  fell, 
vanishing  so  completely  as  to  leave  hardly  a 
record  of  its  existence  behind.  The  story 
of  the  Pond  of  Kings  is  told  in  some  of  the 
early  narratives  of  Arabian  travel  and  adven- 
ture. It  was  customary  for  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Maharajah,  or  Emperor  of  Zabedj,  every 
morning  to  go  out  to  this  pond,  which  lay 
in  front  of  the  imperial .  palace,  and  cast 
into  it  an  ingot  of  gold.  On  the  death  of 
each  sovereign  the  ingots  were  fished  up 
again  and  divided  among  the  household. 

A   LITTLE   MORE   GRAPE,  CAPTAIN  BRAGG. 

When,  where  and  by  whom  was  this  phrase 
used  ?  I  have  always  supposed  it  was  said 
to  Captain  (afterwards  General)  Braxton 
Bragg  by  General  Taylor  at  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista,  but  I  do  not  find  it  in  any  ac- 
count of  that  action,  nor  in  any  dictionary 
of  quotations.  ALFRED  GIBBS. 

In  Edward  D.  Mansfield's  "  History  of  the 
Mexican  War"  (New  York,  1848),  p.  214, 
may  be  found  the  following  : 

"  The  solid  Mexican  phalanx  of  22,000 
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men,  armed  and  equipped  for  victory,  have 
melted  away  before  the  steady  fire  of  the 
artillery  and  the  deadly  aim  of  the  Ameri- 
can rifle.  When  the  last  struggle  far  vic- 
tory is  made,  and  Santa  Anna  rallies  his 
broken  columns  for  a  final  charge ;  when  the 
American  regiments  occupying  the  advance 
yield  to  superior  numbers  and  fall  back  in 
confusion  on  the  reserves,  and  the  day  seems 
lost,  the  commanding  general  hurries  to  the 
point  where  the  battle  is  to  be  decided, 
orders  the  artillery  to  face  about  and  unlim- 
ber,  and  gives  the  emphatic  order,  '  A  little 
more  grape,  Captain  Bragg.'  This  saves 
the  day." 

Mr.  Mansfield  takes  his  account  from  the 
newspapers  of  the  period,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  phrase  did  excellent  service  in  help- 
ing General  Taylor  to  the  Presidential  chair- 
But  old  army  officers  assert  that  what  Gen. 
eral  Taylor  really  did  say  was,  "  Give  'em 
h — 1,  Captain  Bragg." 

Some  ten  years  ago  a  correspondent,  who 
signed  himself  "  Senex,"  sent  the  following 
account  to  the  New  York  World  : 

"  In  1848,  being  a  student  at  law  in  Mo- 
bile, Ala.,  I  was  at  a  bar  dinner,  which 
General  (then  Captain)  Bragg  attended  as  a 
guest.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  gen- 
tleman sitting  near  the  officer  remarked 
pleasantly,  while  filling  the  latter's  glass 
with  wine,  'A  little  more  grape,  Captain 
Bragg. '  Bragg  smiled  and  bowed  and  then 
said,  '  It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  that 
expression  was  never  used.'  We  were  sur- 
prised, for  all  the  papers  throughout  the 
country  were  proclaiming  it,  and  we  asked 
an  explanation.  He  proceeded  to  relate  the 
incidents  of  the  battle.  '  At  this  moment,' 
he  continued,  '  I  observed  that  the  enemy 
were  preparing  to  charge  the  battery  in  such 
overwhelming  numbers  that  I  feared  it  would 
be  captured,  and  so  ordered  it  withdrawn. 
While  retreating  I  saw  Lieutenant  Thomas, 
who  commanded  a  section,  suddenly  unlim- 
ber  his  two  guns  and  prepare  for  action.  On 
my  asking  him  the  purpose,  he  replied : 
"  For  God's  sake,  Captain,  get  the  battery 
into  play  and  save  the  day. ' '  The  advantage 
of  the  position  struck  me  at  once,  and  we 
rapidly  unlimbered.  By  this  time  the  Mex- 
icans were  advancing,  and  we  opened  fire  at 
very  short  range.  The  effect  of  the  discharge 


was  murderous,  and  the  enemy  fell  back  shat- 
tered and  broken.  At  this  moment,  when 
the  report  had  hardly  died  away,  and  the 
smoke  still  lingered  about  the  muzzle  of  the 
guns,  General  Taylor  came  galloping  down, 
followed  by  his  staff.  He  wore  an  old  straw 
hat,  very  much  the  worse  for  wear.  This, 
as  he  rushed  past,  he  pulled  off  and  swung 
around  his  head,  while  he  yelled  out  to  me : 
"  That's  right ;  give  'em  h — 1,  Captain 
Bragg  ! ' '  The  newspapers  have  given  polish 
to  the  expression,  but  at  the  expense  of  its 
force. ' 

"  Such  is  the  story  that  I  heard  Captain 
Bragg  himself  relate.  If  the  General's  lan- 
guage is  somewhat  too  strong  for  the  piously 
inclined,  I  am  sorry,  but  cannot  help  it; 
the  truth  of  history  must  be  vindicated,  and 
I  tell  the  story  as  'twas  told  to  me.  Besides, 
some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  sur- 
roundings of  battle. 

The  Lieut.  Thomas  alluded  to  was  after- 
wards Gen.  Thomas,  of  Nashville  celebrity, 
who  distinguished  himself  so  greatly  in  our 
own  little  difficulty.  '  The  glory  of  the 
day/  said  Bragg,  'was  undoubtedly  largely 
due  to  Thomas,  and  yet  he  was  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  despatches."  " 

DOUGHFACE.  What  is  the  meaning  and 
origin  of  the  word  ?  C.  T.  JAMES. 

GERMANTOWN,  PA. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Thurlow  Weed  it  is 
stated  that  this  term  was  applied  to  that 
branch  of  the  Democracy  who  lived  in  the 
North  and  yet  approved  of  the  caucus  meas- 
ures passed  in  1838,  which  required  all  bills 
pertaining  to  the  holding  of  slaves  to  be  laid 
on  the  table  without  debate. 

John  Randolph  is  also  quoted  as  having 
called  the  "baser  sort  of  Northern  dema- 
gogues," "doefaces."  John  Randolph, 
however,  spelled  the  word  d-o-e  in  allusion 
to  the  timid  animal  that  shrinks  from  seeing 
its  own  face  in  the  water. 

"  EFFEN  NYT."  Why  is  this  phrase  quoted 
as  a  curious  epitaph  and  what  does  it  mean  ? 

S.  A.  LOWE. 
INDIANAPOLIS. 

" Effen  nyt  "  is  Flemish  and  means  "ex- 
actly." These  words  are  inscribed  on  an 
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ancient  monument  of  whitish  marble  in  the 
graveyard  of  the  new  church  at  Amsterdam, 
on  which  there  is  also  sculptured  a  pair  of 
slippers.  The  story  runs  that  a  gentleman 
who  was  tolerably  wealthy,  and  loved  above 
all  things  good  living,  conceived  the  notion 
that  he  would  only  live  a  certain  number  of 
years,  and,  desirous  to  leave  none  of  his 
wealth  unenjoyed,  he  made  a  nice  calcula- 
tion of  his  fortune,  which  he  so  apportioned 
for  every  year  he  was  to  live  (according  to 
his  own  notion)  as  to  last  exactly  the  same 
time  with  his  life.  Curiously  enough,  it  so 
happened  that  his  calculations  did  not  de- 
ceive him,  for  he  died  exactly  at  the  time  he 
had  previously  reckoned,  and  had  then  so 
far  exhausted  his  estate  that,  after  paying  his 
debts,  there  was  nothing  left  but  a  pair  of 
slippers.  His  relatives  buried  him,  and 
caused  the  slippers  to  be  carved  on  his  tomb, 
with  the  laconic  epitaph  "  Exactly." 

DECK  OF  CARDS.  What  is  the  origin  of 
the  phrase  ?  T.  A.  TOWNSEND. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

The  origin  of  this  term  is  not  known,  but 
there  is  evidently  a  reference  to  it  in  Shake- 
speare's 3  Henry  VI,  5,  i : 

GLO. — "  Alas  that  Warwick  had  no  more  forecast, 
But,  whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten 
The  king  was  slyly  fingered  from  the  deck." 

GRAND  OLD  MAN.  Who  originated  this 
phrase  and  who  first  applied  it  to  Gladstone  ? 

A.  G.  LEARY. 
CLEVELAND,  O. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  who  originated  the 
phrase  itself,  as  the  adjectives  suggest  them- 
selves. Milton  speaks  of  "  the  grand  old 
ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens."  Charlotte 
Bronte,  in  a  letter  written  in  1850  and 
quoted  in  Mrs.  Gaskill's  "Life,"  describes 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  "  a  real  Grand 
Old  Man."  Longfellow,  in  his  translation 
of  the  "  Inferno"  (canto  xiv,  p.  46,  line 
103),  writes : 

"  A  grand  old  man  stands  in  the  mount  erect, 
Who  holds  his  shoulders  turned  tow'rds  Damietta, 
And  looks  at  Rome  as  if  it  were  his  mirror — " 

As  to  the  application  of  the  phrase  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  both  Sir  W.  Harcourt  and  Sir 
Horace  Davey  have  been  credited  with  it. 


But  a  Francis  Moore  of  Brixton  writes  as 
follows  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette : 

"  I  happen  to  know  for  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible reasons,  that  neither  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
nor  Sir  Horace  Davey  can  lay  the  slightest 
claim  in  the  matter.  Some  years  back,  and 
before  the  phrase  had  ever  been  seen  in 
print,  or  heard  of  in  either  public  or  private 
speech,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  a  well-known 
Liberal  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  while  writing  this  letter,  and  thinking 
how  best  I  could  allude  to  Gladstone,  I  hit 
upon  the  double  adjective  and  noun  '  Grand 
Old  Man,'  as  but  expressing  my  own 
thought  on  the  matter.  I  cannot  remember 
if  that  letter  was  even  acknowledged  or  not, 
but  I  do  most  distinctly  remember  that  im- 
mediately afterwards  the  phrase  was  '  set 
going '  by  more  than  one  House  of  Com- 
mons leader  on  the  Liberal  side.  I  make  no 
complaint  on  this  head.  Being  only  a  car- 
penter and  joiner  I  cannot  expect  even 
acknowledgment  of  anything  I  may  say  or 
write  concerning  public  men  or  subjects. 
You  may  take  it  from  me  that  the  foregoing 
is  the  simple  literal  truth  concerning  this 
matter." 

IN  DURANCE  VILE.     How  far  back  can 
this  phrase  be  traced  ?         ELLEN  E.  Jov. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

The  phrase  is  be  found  in  Burn's  "  Epistle 
from  Esopus  to  Maria : ' ' 

"  In  durance  vile  here  must  I  wake  and  weep, 
And  all  my  frowsy  couch  in  sorrow  steep !" 

But  the  same  expression  was  used  by  W. 
Kenrick,  in  his  "  Falstaff's  Wedding,"  pub- 
lished in  1766.  It  is  also  to  be  found  in 
Burke' s  "Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the 
Recent  Discontents,"  published  in  1773 : 
"  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  take  a  view  of  the 
effects  of  this  royal  servitude  and  durance 
vile."  Before  either  of  these,  however, 
Shakespeare,  in  the  "Second  Part  of  King 
Henry  IV,"  act  v,  scene  4,  makes  Pistol  say  : 
"  In  base  durance  and  contagious  prison;" 
and  in  act  ii,  scene  3,  of  "All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well;"  and  in  King  John,  act  iii,  scene 
4,  "In  the  vile  prison."  A  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  World  asserted  that  the  phrase 
is  to  be  found  in  Froissart  when  speaking  of 
the  capture  of  St.  Venant  and  the  paroling 
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of  Sir  William  de  Melle.  It  is  said,  "  The 
Germans  whenever  they  take  a  prisoner  throw 
him  into  durance  vile,  loaded  with  irons,  in 
order  to  gain  a  more  considerable  ransom." 
Of  course  the  correspondent  means  the 
translation  of  Froissart.  Which  translation 
does  he  refer  to  ? 

ON  THE  door  of  a  little  church  in  Switzer- 
land is  this  legend,  which  I  think  is  ingeni- 
ous, to  say  the  least : 

"  Quod  tris  an  mulce  pa 
ti  guis    dine    vit 
Hoc  Chri  san  dulce  la." 

There  has  long  been  a  discussion  between 
a  friend  of  mine  and  myself  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  "quod;"  will  you  kindly  give 
me  your  verdict  ?  A.  P.  KENNY. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

It  seems  to  us  that  "  quod  "  is  a  cognate 
accusative  after  "  pavit."  The  terror  which 
was  inspired  by,  etc. 


REFERRED  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

WHO  is  the  author  of  the  following  lines : 

"  The  steeple-vane  is  rusted  East": 

The  blue  sky  is  forgotten. 
The  world's  a  saturated  sponge  : 
And  vegetation's  rotten. 

I  hate  to  see  the  darkest  side  : 

I  hate  to  be  complaining : 
But  really  I  cannot  endure 

This  raining,  raining,  raining." 

E.  H.  McJ. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

WHO  is  the  author  of  these  lines : 

"  When  the  golden  sun  is  setting, 
When  thy  thoughts  from  cares  are  free, 
When  of  others  thou  art  thinking, 
Wilt  thou  sometimes  think  of  me  ?" 

A.  H.  THOMPSON. 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 

QUERY.  On  one  side  of  a  watch-charm  in 
my  possession  is  an  etching  of  a  toad  sitting 
under  a  toadstool ;  what  does  that  sym- 
bolize ?  N.  H.  L. 

GERMANTOWN,  N.  Y. 

CAN  any  of  our  correspondents  throw  any 
light  on  the  subject  of  Lafayette's  watch, 


presented  by  Minister  Washburn,  in  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  to  M.  Oscar  de  La- 
fayette, at  Paris,  purporting  to  be  the  one 
originally  presented  by  General  Washing- 
ton to  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  and  subse- 
quently stolen  from  the  latter  during  a 
visit  to  this  country  in  1825  ? 

(90M  MUNIGAJFIONS. 

IF  ANYTHING  can  make  a  pun  more  inex- 
cusable than  it  is  in  its  very  nature,  it  surely 
must  be  to  find  it  as  an  epitaph  on  a  tomb, 
and  yet  here  is  one  : 

"  Hoc  est  s&pulcrum  haut  pulcre  pulcra  feminae." 

It  has  been  rather  cleverly  translated  : 

"  This  is  the  site  not  sightly  of  a  sightly  dame." 

A.  H.  DARE. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

ROCKING  AN  EMPTY  CRADLE.  In  this  city 
recently  a  young  mother,  while  holding  a 
baby,  was  idly  rocking  the  cradle  with  her 
foot,  when  she  was  cautioned  by  a  caller  not 
to  do  so  or  else  she  would  soon  have  no  baby 
to  rock.  In  reading  Mrs.  Gerard's  delight- 
ful book,  "The  Land  Beyond  the  Forest," 
she  mentions  the  same  superstition  among 
the  Roumanians.  R.  A.  OAKES. 

WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 

WARTS.  The  cure  of  warts,  contingent 
on  the  remedy  decaying,  which  may  be  traced 
through  all  medical  folk-lore,  and  which  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  and  Bacon  believed,  is  still 
current  here,  and  among  the  remedies  are 
the  following  :  Steal  a  bean,  soak  it  two 
hours,  then  rub  the  wart  and  throw  the  bean 
into  a  well  without  any  one  knowing.  Split 
seven  beans  in  halves,  rub  each  bean  seven 
times  on  the  wart,  then  put  the  halves  of 
each  bean  together,  put  them  in  a  linen 
bag,  throw  them  over  your  left  shoulder 
behind  and  be  careful  not  to  look  in  that 
direction  during  the  day,  and  the  warts 
will  disappear  in  seven  days.  The  first  time 
you  see  a  wart  on  a  stranger's  hand,  moisten 
it  with  saliva  and  it  will  disappear. 

R.  A.  OAKES. 
WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 
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CURIOSITIES  OF  ADVERTISING. 

Q.  What  is  advertising? 

A.  The  art  of  exciting  curiosity. 

Q.  What  is  curiosity  ? 

A.  A  feeling  of  inquisitiveness,which  noth- 
ing short  of  investigation  or  trial  will 
satisfy. 

Q.  What  is  the  result  of  creating  this  feel- 
ing? 

A.  Prosperity  and  riches  to  the  adver- 
tiser. 

Q.  Who  are  the  most  inquisitive  people  in 
the  world  ? 

A.  Americans.  Therefore,  if  you  would 
succeed  in  advertising,  excite  curiosity,  and 
you  will  hit  the  mark  every  time. 

This  brief  catechism  seems  to  be  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  questions  which 
it  attempts  to  answer.  And  the  art  of  ad- 
vertising is  by  no  means  a  modern  idea. 

The  Romans  largely  advertised  private  as 
well  as  public  matters,  and  by  writing  as 
well  as  by  word  of  mouth.  They  had  their 
pracones,  or  criers,  who  not  only  had  their 
public  duties,  but  announced  tHe  time, 
place,  and  conditions  of  sale,  and  cried 
things  lost.  Hawkers  cried  their  own 
goods.  Thus  Cicero  speaks  of  one  who 
cried  figs  :  Cauneas  clamitabat  ("  he  cried 
out  Figs  !").  But  the  Romans  also  adver- 
tised, in  a  stricter  sense  of  the  term,  by 
writing.  The  bills  were  called  libelli,  and 
were  used  for  advertising  sales  of  estates,  for 
absconding  debtors,  and  for  things  lost  or 
found.  The  advertisements  were  often 
written  on  tablets,  which  were  affixed  to 
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pillars.  On  the  wall  of  Pompeii  have  been 
discovered  various  advertisements :  "  There 
will  be  a  dedication  or  formal  opening  of 
baths.  The  company  attending  are  prom- 
ised slaughter  of  wild  beasts,  athletic  games, 
perfume  sprinkling,  and  awnings  to  keep 
off  the  sun."  One  other  mode  of  public 
announcement  employed  by  the  Romans 
should  be  mentioned,  and  that  was  by  signs 
suspended  or  painted  on  the  wall.  Thus  a 
suspended  shield  served  as  a  sign  of  a  tavern  ; 
and  nuisances  were  prohibited  by  a  painting  of 
two  sacred  serpents.  Advertisements  in 
newspapers,  as  now  published,  were  not 
general  in  England  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century. 

And  in  the  course  of  years,  either  by  acci- 
dent or  design,  the  most  remarkable  devices 
have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  attract  at- 
tention. For  instance,  Mr.  Hendricks  thus 
bids  for  patronage  : 

"  Mr.  Hendrick's  devoir  to  the  gentry  of 
Limerick.  Would  be  elated  to  assign  his 
attention  for  the  instruction  of  eight  or  ten 
pupils,  to  attend  on  their  houses  every 
second  day,  to  teach  the  French  language, 
geography  on  the  principles  of  astronomy, 
traversing  the  globe  by  sea  or  land  on  the 
rudiments  of  a  right  angle,  with  a  variety  of 
pleasing  problems,  attached  to  manners, 
customs,  etc.,  of  different  countries,  trade, 
and  commerce ;  phenomenons  on  volcanoes, 
thunder,  lightning,  sound,  etc.  Such  as 
please  to  continue  may  advance  through  a 
course  of  natural  philosophy,  and  those  pro- 
ficient in  French  may  be  taught  the  above 
in  that  language.  N.  B. — At  intervals 
would  instruct  in  the  Italian  language. — J. 
Hendrick,  Philomathos." 

A  gentleman  thus  attracts  attention  to  his 
country  place,  which  is  for  sale:  "I  do 
not  know  exactly  where  the  fever  and  ague 
is  on  my  farm.  But  I  warrant  it  to  be 
.  there.  Three  of  my  children  have  it ;  my 
groom  has  premonitory  symptoms  of  it,  and 
I  have  it  myself.  The  place,  in  fact,  is 
beautiful,  and  besides  fever  and  ague  has  all 
that  befits  an  American  gentleman's  country 
residence.  I  bought  it  to  please  my  wife 
and  I  leave  it  to  please  the  whole  family." 

A  laundress  is  advertised  for  who  will 
"  take  her  pay  in  lessons  on  the  guitar  and 
board  on  washing  days." 


Some  of  the  advertisers  drop  into  poetry 
with  Wegg-like  ease,  for  instance, _this  from 
a  bill-sticker : 

"  Go  forth  in  haste, 
With  bills  and  paste ; 
Proclaim  to  all  creation 

"  That  men  are  wise 
Who  advertise 
In  this,  our  generation." 

Anna  Agucker  certainly  excites  curiosity 
in  the  following  card  which  she  issues  to  the 
public:  "Anna  Agucker  attends  as  sick- 
nurse,  watches  dead  bodies,  repairs  straw 
chairs,  applies' leeches,  and  makes  pastries, 
desserts,  and  delicacies. ' ' 

Another  advertisement  that  certainly  im- 
plies great  versatility  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
vertiser is  Buness  &  Co.,  whose  sign  board 
reads:  "Blacksmith's  and  barber's  work 
done  here ;  horse-shoeing  and  shaving, 
locks  mended  and  hair  curled,  bleed- 
ing, teeth-drawing  and  all  other  far- 
riery work ;  all  sorts  of  spirates  licker 
akording  to  the  late  commerce  treaty.  Tak 
notis ;  my  wife  keeps  skool  and  lerns  folks 
as  yu  shall ;  teches  reading  and  riting  and 
all  other  langurtches,  and  has  assistants  if 
required,  to  teach  horritory,  sowing,  the 
mathematics,  and  all  other  fashionable 
diversions. ' ' 

But  the  brevity  of  another  London  man 
is  certainly  quite  as  amusing : 

"  Goods  removed,  messages  taken,  car- 
pets beaten,  and  poetry  composed  on  any 
subject." 

Roger  Giles  thus  explains  his  business  to 
the  community:  "Roger  Giles,  Imper- 
ceptible Penetrator,  Surgin,  Paroch  Clarke, 
&c.,  Romford,  Essex,  hinforms  Ladis  and 
Gentlemen  that  he  cuts  their  teeth  and 
draws  corns  without  waiten  a  moment. 
Blisturs  on  the  lowest  turms,  and  fysics  at  a 
penny  a  peace.  Sells  god-fathers  cordial 
and  strap-ile,  and  undertakes  to  keep  any 
Ladis  nales  by  the  year  and  so  on.  Young 
Ladis  and  Gentlemen  tort  the  heart  of  ride- 
ing,  and  the  gramer  language  in  the  natest 
manner,  also  grate  Kare  takein  to  himprove 
there  morals  and  spelling,  sarm  singing  and 
whisseling.  Teaches  the  jewsarp,  and  in- 
structs young  Ladis  on  the  gar-tar,  and 
plays  the  ho-boy.  Shotish,  poker  and  all 
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other  ruls  tort  at  home  and  abroad.  Per- 
fumery in  all  its  branches.  Sells  all  sorts  of 
stashionary,  barth  bricks  and  all  other  sorts 
of  sweet-meats,  including  beeswax  postage 
stamps  and  lusifers ;  likewise  taturs,  roobub, 
sossages  and  other  garden  stuffs,  also  fruits, 
such  as  hard-bake,  inguns,  toothpicks,  ile 
and  tinware,  and  other  eatables.  Sarve, 
treacle,  winegar,  and  all  other  hardware. 
Further  in  particular  he  has  laid  in  a  stock 
of  tripe,  china,  epsom  salts,  lollipops  and 
other  pickels,  such  as  oysters,  apples  and 
table  beer,  also  silk,  satin  and  hearthstones, 
and  all  kinds  of  kimistry,  including  wax- 
dolls,  rasors,  dutch  cloks,  and  gridirons, 
and  new  laid  eggs  evry  day '  by  me,  Roger 
Giles.  P.  S. — I  lectures  on  joggrefy." 

Not  the  least  curious  are  the  advertise- 
ments that  relate  to  matrimony,  for  instance, 
this  from  Leaven  worth,  Kansas :  "-En- 
gaged :  Miss  Anne  Gould,  to  John  Caudal, 
city  marshal,  both  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
From  this  time  henceforth  and  forever,  un- 
til Miss  Anne  Gould  becomes  a  widow,  all 
young  men  are  requested  to  withdraw  their 
particular  attentions." 

Or  this  from  the  Cherokee  Times,  which, 
recording  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Sariah  Pratt 
and  Miss  Mary  Foote,  says :  "  Sariah  is  one 
of  the  best  boys  Cherokee  ever  had,  and, 
now  that  he  will  Foote  it  the  rest  of  his 
journey,  we  wish  both  him  and  his  hand- 
some young  wife  a  happy  wedded  life,  with 
a  good  round  number  of  Pratt-ling  respon- 
sibilities to  cheer  the  way  and  make  life 
truly  blest." 

Mary  Dodd,  who  was  deceived  by  one 
Jesse  Dougherty,  advertises  the  gentlemen 
in  the  Kentucky  Reporter,  of  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1817:  "Take  notice,  and  beware 
of  the  swindler  Jesse  Dougherty,  who  mar- 
ried me  in  November  last,  and  some  time 
after  marriage  informed  me  that  he  had 
another  wife  alive,  and  before  I  recovered 
the  villain  left  me,  and  took  one  of  my  best 
horses.  One  of  my  neighbors  was  so  good 
as  to  follow  him  and  take  the  horse  from 
him,  and  bring  him  back.  The  said  Dough- 
erty is  about  forty  years  of  age,  five  feet  ten 
inches  high,  round-shouldered,  thick  lips, 
complexion  and  hair  dark,  gray  eyes, 
remarkably  ugly  and  ill-natured,  very  fond 
of  ardent  spirits,  and  by  profession  a  notori- 


ous liar.  This  is,  therefore,  to  warn  all 
widows  to  beware  of  the  swindler,  as  all  he 
wants  is  their  property,  and  he  cares  not 
where  they  go  after  he  gets  that.  The  said 
Dougherty  has  a  number  of  wives  living, 
perhaps  eight  or  ten  (the  number  not  posi- 
tively known),  and  will,  no  doubt,  if  he  can 
get  them,  have  eight  or  ten  more.  I  believe 
that  is  the  way  he  makes  his  living. — MARY 
DODD." 

There  are  hosts  of  advertisements  that  are 
unintentionally  funny,  and  the  fun  in  each 
case  is  due  simply  to  the  wording,  for  exam- 
ple, one  for  the  restoration  of  a  "keyless 
lady's  gold  watch,"  and  a  "green  lady's 
umbrella,"  or  an  inquiry  for  the  whereabouts 
of  a  "  husband  with  a  Roman  nose,  having 
strong  religious  tendencies."  Another  ad- 
vertiser wants  "  a  young  man  to  look  after  a 
horse  of  the  Methodist  persuasion,"  and  a 
wine  merchant  announces  "  having  made  an 
advantageous  purchase  I  offer  for  sale  on 
very  low  terms  about  six  dozen  of  prime 
port  wine,  late  the  property  of  a  gentleman 
forty  years  of  age,  full  in  the  body,  and  of  a 
high  bouquet." 

In  1816  this  notice  appeared  in  a  paper: 
"Wanted  immediately,  to  enable  me  to 
leave  the  house  which  I  have  for  these  last 
five  years  inhabited,  in  the  same  plight  and 
condition  in  which  I  found  it,  five  hundred 
live  rats,  for  which  I  will  gladly  pay  the 
sum  of  five  pounds  sterling ;  and,  as  I  can- 
not leave  the  farm  attached  thereto  in  the 
same  order  in  which  I  got  it  without  at  least 
five  millions  of  docks  and  dockens  (weeds), 
I  do  hereby  promise  a  further  sum  of  five 
pounds  for  said  number  of  dockens. — N.B. 
The  rats  must  be  full  grown,  and  no  crip- 
ples." 

Surely  the  tenant  was  not  in  a  Christian 
frame  of  mind  when  he  put  that  before  the 
public. 

One  of  the  choicest  comes  from  Prince- 
town,  Indiana,  in  the  early  days : 

"  Wanted — Two  or  three  boarders  of  a 
decent  stripe,  such  as  go  to  bed  at  nine 
o'clock  without  a  pipe  or  cigar  in  their 
mouth.  I  wish  them  to  rise  in  time  to  wash 
their  faces  and  comb  their  heads  before 
breakfast.  When  they  put  on  their  boots, 
to  draw  down  their  pants  over  them,  and 
not  have  them  rumpled  about '  their  knees, 
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which  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  rowdy.  When 
they  sit  down  to  rest  or  warm  by  the  fire,  not 
to  put  their  feet  on  the  mantelpiece  or 
bureau,  nor  spit  in  the  bread-tray.  And  to 
pay  their  board  weekly,  monthly,  or  quar- 
terly— as  may  be  agreed  upon — with  a  smile 
upon  their  faces,  and  they  will  find  me  as 
pleasant  as  an  opposum  (su)  up  a  persim- 
mon tree." 

It  was  a  grim  sense  of  humor  that  pos- 
sessed the  agent  of  Smith's  ales  to  utilize  the 
church  yards  by  painting  in  them  the 
legend,  "Use  Smith's  bottled  ale  if  you 
would  keep  out  of  here,"  but  business  is 
business,  and  to  prove  that  the  idea  was  a 
good  one  we  have  only  to  remark  that  the 
sign  has  not  been  forgotten. 

In  1712  this  advertisement  appears:  "At 
the  Old  Lily,  near  the  Barge  House,  in 
Christ  Church  parish,  Southwark,  at  London, 
liveth  Francis  Moore,  licensed  physician 
and  student  in  astrology,  who  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  cures  all  sorts  of  agues  with  one 
dose,  in  young  and  old,  when  left  off  by 
others.  He  hath  an  excellent  medicine  for 
fits,  in  young  people  and  children ;  he  has 
an  excellent  worm  powder,  and  a  family 
tincture  that  gives  present  ease  in  colic  and 
carries  off  all  pains  in  an  instant.  He  de- 
sires all  that  send  to  him  out  of  the  country 
to  pay  the  postage  of  their  letters  or  expect 
no  answer." 

Parker's  London  News  of  January  28,  1722, 
announces  that,  "  Whereas  gentlemen  and 
gentlewomen  in  walking  the  streets  in  dirty 
and  shabby  weather,  very  frequently  incom- 
mode their  stockings  and  petticoats  by  the 
filth  thereof,  there  is  a  person  who  gives 
daily  attendance  from  9  to  3,  in  the  after- 
noon at  the  Hercules,  in  Nags-head  court, 
in  Bartholomew  Lane,  to  instruct  how  all 
persons  may  walk  the  streets  without  dirty- 
ing themselves  in  the  worst  or  dirtiest 
weather. ' ' 

James  Williams'  advertisement  is  certain- 
ly comprehensive  in  its  scope  :  "  Jarnes 
Williams,  parrish  clerk,  saxtone,  town-crier 
and  bell-man,  makes  and  sells  all  sorts  of 
haber  dasheries,  groceries,  etc.,  likewise  hair 
and  wigs  drest  and  cut  on  the  shortest  notice. 
N.  B. — I  keeps  an  evening  school  where 
I  teach  at  reasonable  rates  reading,  riting, 
and  rithmetic  and  singing.  N.  B. — I  play 


the  hoo  boy  occasionally  if  wanted.  N.  B. 
— My  shop  is  next  door,  where  I  bleed, 
draw  teeth,  and  shoe  horses  with  great  scil. 
N.  B. — Children  taut  to  dance  if  agreeable 
at  six  pence  per  week,  by  me,  J.  Williams, 
who  buy  and  sell  old  iron  and  coats,  boots 
and  shoes  cleaned  and  mended.  N.  B. — A 
hat  and  pair  of  stockens  to  be  cudjelled  for, 
the  best  in  five  on  Shrof  Tushday.  For  par- 
ticulars incuire  within  or  at  the  horse  shoo 
and  bill  near  the  church  on  t'other  side  of 
the  way.  N.  B. — Look  over  the  door  for 
sign  of  3  pidgeons.  N.  B. — I  sells  good 
ayle  and  sometimes  cyder.  Lodgings  for  sin- 
gle gentlemen.  N.  B. — I  teach  jografy, 
algebry,  and  them  outlandish  kind  of  things. 
A  ball  on  wensdays  and  fridays." 

The  following,  from  an  indignant  hus- 
band, is  culled  from  one  of  the  Irish  papers  : 
'•'Run  away  from  Patrick  M'Dallogh. 
Whereas  my  wife,  Mrs.  Bridget  M'Dallogh, 
is  again  walked  away  with  herself,  and  left 
me  with  her  four  small  children,  and  her  poor 
old  blind  mother,  and  nobody  else  to  look 
after  house  and  home,  and,  I  hear,  has  taken 
up  with  Tom  Gingan,  the  lame  fiddler — 
the  same  was  put  in*  the  stocks  last  Easter 
for  stealing  Barnay  Doody's  game  cock : 
This  is  to  give  notice,  that  I  will  not  pay 
for  bite  or  sup  on  her  or  his  account  to  man 
or  mortal,  and  that  she  had  better  never 
show  the  mark  of  her  ten  toes  near  my  home 
again.  —  PATRICK  M'DALLOGH.  N.  B.  — 
Tom  had  better  keep  out  of  my  sight." 

The  man  who  let  out  donkeys  at  Margate 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
pays  this  delicate  compliment  to  his  lady 
customers  : 

Cows'  milk  and  asses'  too,  I  sell, 

And  keep  a  stud  for  hire, 
Of  donkeys  famed  for  going  well, 

And  mules  that  never  tire. 
An  angel  honored  Balaam's  ass 

To  meet  her  in  the  way, 
But  Bennett's  troop  through  Thanet  pass 

With  angels  every  day. 

The  utmost  candor  pervades  this  adver- 
tisement which  appeared  in  Lloyd's  Evening 
Post  of  1776  : 

"  Money  wanted — when  it  can  be  pro- 
cured— one  hundred  pounds.  No  security 
can  be  given  for  the  Principal,  and  possibly 
the  interest  may  not  be  punctually  paid. 
Under  the  above  circumstances,  should  any 
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one  be  willing  to  lend  the  desired  sum,  he 
will  much  surprise  and  particularly  oblige 
the  author  of  this  advertisement. — A.  B.  C., 
George's  Coffee  House,  Haymarket." 

The  Newcastle  Courant  of  January  4, 
1770,  contained  this  notice,  which  could  not 
have  failed  to  excite  curiosity  : 

This  is  to  acquaint  the  public,  that  on 
Monday  the  first  instant,  being  the  Lodge 
(or  monthly  meeting)  Night  of  the  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons  of  the  22nd  Regiment, 
held  at  the  Crown,  near  Newgate  (Newcas- 
tle), Mrs.  Bell,  the  landlady  of  the  house, 
broke  open  a  door  (with  a  poker)  that  had 
not  been  open  for  some  time  past ;  by  which 
means  she  got  into  an  adjacent  room,  made 
two  holes  through  the  wall,  and,  by  that 
stratagem,  discovered  the  secrets  of  freema- 
sonry ;  and  she,  knowing  herself  to  be  the 
first  woman  in  the  world  that  ever  found  nut 
the  secret,  is  willing  to  make  it  known  to  all 
her  sex.  So  any  lady  who  is  desirious  of 
learning  the  secrets  of  freemasonry,  by  ap- 
plying to  that  well-learned  woman  (Mrs. 
Bell  that  lived  fifteen  years  in  and  about 
Newgate),  may  be  instructed  in  the  secrets 
of  masonry. ' ' 

In  the  year  1783,  a  Scotch  newspaper 
published  the  following  advertisement:  "  To 
be  let,  a  Beggar's  Stand  in  a  good  charita- 
ble neighborhood,  bringing  in  about  thirty 
shillings  a  week.  Some  good-will  is  re- 
quired. N.  B. — A  dog  for  a  blind  man  to 
be  disposed  of." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  ingenious  adver- 
tising schemes  was  that  of  the  theatrical 
manager  who  had  charge  of  the  play  called, 
"The  Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab."  A  short 
time  ago  when  the  play  was  produced  in 
London,  he  hired  a  number  of  hansoms  and 
placed  in  each  one  a  dummy  figure  of  a  man 
in  a  dress  suit,  with*  blood-bespattered  shirt. 
The  effect  was  startling  and  the  scheme  a 
good  one,  but  the  authorities  put  a  stop  to 
it  as  too  harassing  to  the  feelings. 


INDIAN  WORDS  IN  FRENCH  CANADIAN. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  II,  p.  31.) 

The  Crab  (Vol.  ii,  p.  5). — In  some  Indian 
languages  the  name  of  the  crawfish  and  other 
crab-  or  lobster-like  shell-fish  is  derived 
from  a  root  meaning  "to  progress  back- 


wards," and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  an 
instance  or  two.  In  Otchipwe,  "crab,"  or 
"crawfish,"  is  ajageshi,  or  ashagashi ;  in 
Algonquin  (Cuoq),  acage,  and  in  Cree, 
asakew.  Lacombe  takes  the  Cree  word 
from  the  radical  ase,  signifying  "en  recu- 
lant,  aller  en  arriere."  In  his  Cree  diction- 
ary (p.  303),  he  has  "asakew,  ecrevisse; 
parce  qu'  il  va  en  reculant."  That  the 
name  already  existed  when  the  primitive 
Algonquins  dwelt  together  as  one  people,  is 
rendered  somewhat  probable  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  dialect  of  Virginia,  as  recorded 
in  Strachey's  "  Historic  of  Travaile  into 
Virginia  Brittannia  (circa  1618),"  the  word 
for  "lobster,"  is  ashaham,  evidently  from 
the  same  original  root  as  the  Cree  and 
Otchipwe  names.  Some  of  the  aborigines 
of  America  would  scarcely  find  fault  with 
part,  at  least,  of  the  famous  French  defini- 
tion. A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

State  Names  (Vol.  ii,  pp.  10,  n). — Con- 
necticut :  Maurault  (Histoire  des  Abenakis, 
1866,  p.  248)  states  that  this  word  is  a  cor-, 
ruption  of  kunateguk,  which,  in  the  Caniba 
dialect,  signifies  "at  the  long  river." 
Kunateku  means  "  the  long  river."  Massa- 
chusetts :  Maurault  (ib.,  p.  ii)  makes  the 
word  come  from  the  tribal  name  "  Massajo- 
scts,"  the  meaning  of  which  is  "those  of 
the  great  mountain."  There  is  nothing  in 
the  Massachusetts  language  that  would 
invalidate  this  explanation,  and  it  is  proba- 
bly the  correct  one.  Kentucky :  Cuoq 
(Lex.  Iroq.,  p.  19)  derives  the  name  from 
the  Iroquois  "kenta,"  an  abbreviation  of 
"kahenta,"  which  signifies  "meadow, 
prairie."  Ohio:  Cuoq  (ib.,  pp.  159,  220) 
says  that  "ohiio,"  in  Iroquois,  means 
"beautiful  river,"  whence  the  State  and 
river  name.  A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Long  Words  (Vol.  ii,  p.  4). — Perhaps 
some  of  the  readers  of  NOTES  AND  QUERIES 
would  like  to  exercise  their  pronunciation 
on  a  real  word,  one  that  is  in  frequent  use. 
I  send  the  following  which  I  learned  only  a 
few  days  ago  from  a  very  intelligent 
Mohawk  friend  of  mine.  It  is  the  word  in 
that  language  for  that  very  useful  household 
article  "stove-polish,"  and  I  give  it  sylla- 
bically  in  order  to  facilitate  the  utterance  of 
it,  "  De-yeh-nonh-se-deh-ri-ha-da-ste-ra-ste- 
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ra-he-ta-kwa. "  This  is  the  form  of  the 
word  in  use  at  the  Mohawk  reservation, 
near  Brantford,  Ontario.  When  analyzed, 
this  long  word  means  "house-warmer  pol- 
ish." A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 
(To  be  continued.} 


PROPHETIC  DREAMS. 

One  can  not  read  ten  lines  in  the  Iliad 
without  coming  across  the  statement, 

"  For  even  a  dream  is  from  Zeus," 

and  it  is  almost  equally  impossible  to  meet 
any  ten  people  without  finding  that  some 
one  of  them  has  a  belief  in  the  prophetic 
nature  of  visions  seen  in  sleep.  The  im- 
mense number  of  "Dream-books"  sold 
annually  is  the  best  proof  that  there  is  a 
widespread  belief  that  dreams  are  potent  to 
foretell  the  future  if  only  interpreted  aright. 

That  this  idea  is  not  by  any  manner  of 
means  confined  to  the  vulgar,  is  seen  by  the 
characters  of  the  people  who  allow  their 
names  to  be  used  in  connection  with  dreams 
that  have  been  fulfilled.  Bishop  Hall  re- 
lates the  story  of  a  cripple  who  was  cured 
by  following  the  advice  given  to  him  in  a 
dream.  The  maimed  man  was  .told  in  his 
slumber  that  if  he  bathed  in  a  certain  well 
in  Cornwall  he  would  be  restored.  He 
acted  on  the  advice  thus  received  and  was 
completely  cured  of  his  infirmity.  The 
Bishop  explains  this  circumstance  by  saying 
that  the  dream  came  from  the  man's  "  good 
angel." 

Archbishop  Laud  accorded  so  much  value 
to  his  dreams  that  he  recorded  them  in  his 
diary. 

"It  is  an  undisputed  fact,"  says  the 
London  Globe,  "  that,  in  the  present  cent- 
ury, a  murder  was  discovered  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  one  of  the  parents  of  the 
victim  dreaming  where  the  body  was  con- 
cealed." 

Some  years  ago  the  Rev.  Thomas  Snow, 
then  Vicar  of  Richmond,  in  Surrey,  was 
traveling  in  France  with  his  elder  son.  One 
morning  Mrs.  Snow  came  down  to  breakfast 
with  a  very  alarmed  expression  of  counte- 
nance and  said,  "  I  had  a  most  distressing 
dream  last  night.  I  dreamt  that  I  saw  Mr. 
Snow  and  Doyley  put  into  a  hearse,  and,  as 
it  were,  carried  off  to  burial.  A  letter  from 


the  travelers  a  few  days  after  dispelled  the 
apprehension  naturally  excited  by  this  grue- 
some dream,  and  on  their  return  they  were 
told  what  Mrs.  Snow  had  seen.  "Well," 
said  Mr.  Snow,  "  that  is  most  remarkable. 
On  the  day  you  mention,  Doyley  and  I 
were  walking  in  the  country,  near  Paris, 
when  we  were  overtaken  by  a  tremendous 
thunderstorm  and  in  danger  of  getting  wet 
through.  While  we  were  looking  for  shelter 
a  hearse  drove  up,  returning  from  a  funeral, 
and  the  driver  kindly  offered  us  a  lift. 
Faute  de  mieux,  we  jumped  inside,  and  in 
this  strange  vehicle  made  our  entrance  into 
Paris." 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  Rev.  John  Monk- 
house,  incumbent  of  Newlands,  near  Kes- 
wick,  dreamt  three  times  in  one  night  that 
Forster's  Bank  in  Carlisle  had  failed.  This 
dream  so  preyed  upon  his  mind  that,  though 
Forster's  Bank  was  supposed  throughout 
Cumberland  to  be  "safe  as  the  Bank  of 
England,"  he  determined  to  go  next  day 
and  withdraw  a  large  sum  of  trust  money 
which  he  had  deposited  in  the  bank  for 
security.  The  money  was  paid  without  the 
slightest  demur,  in  hard  cash,  which  rather 
staggered  his  belief  in  the  truth  of  his 
dream.  He  went  about  his  other  business 
in  Carlisle,  and  hearing  no  whisper  in  the 
course  of  the  day  as  to  the  instability  of  the 
bank,  and  having  no  other  investment  ready, 
he  actually  went  and  put  the  money  back 
again.  In  a  few  days  the  bank  failed,  and 
he  lost  every  sixpence,  except  some  trifling 
dividend. 

One  of  the  best  authenticated  [and  most 
strangely  fulfilled  dreams  is  that  of  a  Mr. 
Williams,  of  Scorrior  House,  near  Redruth, 
in  Cornwall. 

In  1812,  on  the  nigJit  of  May  n,  Mr. 
Williams  awakened  his  wife  to  tell  her  of  a 
dream  he  had  just  had.  In  his  dream  he 
seemed  to  be  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  he  saw  a  man  raise  a  pistol 
and  shoot  a  gentleman  just  as  he  entered, 
and  the  victim  was  said  to  be  the  Chancel- 
lor. This  dream  was  repeated  three  times, 
and  each  time  he  awakened  his  wife  in  ter- 
ror. The  third  recurrence  of  the  dream 
took  place  between  i  and  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  the  effect  of  this  last  repetition 
was  to  unhinge  him  to  such  an  extent  that 
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he  arose  and  dressed  himself.  At  the  break- 
fast table  his  one  theme  of  conversation  was 
the  dream,  and  in  the  morning  he  went  to 
Falmouth,  where  he  narrated  his  curious 
dream  to  all  the  people  that  he  met.  On 
the  next  day  he  was  visited  by  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Tucker,  of  Trematon  castle,  who, 
on  hearing  the  story,  remarked  "  that  it 
was  only  in  a  dream,  that  the  Chancellor 
would  be  found  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Williams  then  described  the  appearance 
of  the  man,  and  Mr.  Tucker  recognized  it 
as  an  accurate  description  of  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Perceval,  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. Mr.  Williams  had  never  seen  Mr. 
Perceval,  nor  had  he  ever  been  in  the  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  the  midst  of  their  conversation  a  son 
of  Mr.  Williams  entered  and  announced 
that  on  the  evening  of  the  nth,  Bellrng- 
ham  had  shot  Mr.  Perceval.  Mr.  Williams 
then  described  the  appearance  and  dress  of 
Bellingham,  and  it  was  afterwards  found  to 
be  correct  in  every  particular. 

Subsequently,  on  visiting  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  pointed  out  the  exact  posi- 
tions of  Bellingham  and  Perceval  when  the 
shot  was  fired. 

Dickens  relates  a  case  of  a  dream  of  his 
own  that  was  fulfilled  on  May  30,  1863. 
These  are  his  own  words  : 

"  Here,"  he  wrote  on  May  30,  1863,  "  is 
a  curious  case  at  first  hand.  On  Thursday 
night  last  week,  being  at  the  office  here,"  (in 
London,)  "I  dreamed  that  I  saw  a  lady  in 
a  red  shawl  with  her  back  toward  me,  whom 
I  supposed  to  be  E.  On  her  turning  round 
I  found  that  I  didn't  know  her,  and  she 
said,  '  I  am  Miss  Napier.'  All  the  time  I 
was  dressing  next  morning  I  thought,  '  What 
a  preposterous  thing  to  have  so  very  distinct 
a  dream  about  nothing  !  And  why  Miss 
Napier?  for  I  never  heard  of  any  Miss 
'Napier.'  That  same  Friday  night  I  read. 
After  the  reading  came  into  my  retiring- 
room  Mary  Boyle  and  her  brother,  and  the 
lady  in  the  red  shawl,  whom  they  present  as 
'Miss  Napier.'  These  are  all  the  circum- 
stances exactly  told." 

Dickens  also  writes  the  following  to  John 
Forster : 

"  On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which 
the  President  was  shot,  there  was  a  Cabinet 


council,  at  which  he  presided.  Mr.  Stanton, 
being  at  the  time  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Northern  troops  that  were  concentrated 
about  here,  arrived  rather  late.  Indeed, 
they  were  waiting  for  him,  and  on  his 
entering  the  room  the  President  broke 
off  in  something  he  was  saying,  and  re- 
marked, '  Let  us  proceed  to  business,  gen- 
tlemen.' Mr.  Stanton  then  noticed  with 
surprise  that  the  President  sat  with  an  air 
of  dignity  in  his  chair,  instead  of  lolling 
about  in  the  most  ungainly  attitudes,  as  his 
invariable  custom  was ;  and  that  instead  of 
telling  irrelevant  and  questionable  stories, 
he  was  grave  and  calm,  and  quite  a  different 
man.  Mr.  Stanton,  on  leaving  the  council 
with  the  Attorney-General,  said  to  him, 
'  That  is  the  most  satisfactory  Cabinet  meet- 
ing I  have  attended  for  many  a  long  day. 
What  an  extraordinary  change  in  Mr.  Lin- 
coln!' The  Attorney-General  replied,  'We 
all  saw  it  before  you  came  in.  While  we 
were  waiting  for  you,  he  said,  with  his  chin 
down  on  his  breast,  "  Gentlemen,  something 
very  extraordinary  is  going  to  happen,  and 
that  very  soon."  '  To  which  the  Attorney- 
General  had  observed,  '  Something  good, 
Sir,  I  hope  ?'  when  the  President  answered 
very  gravely,  '  I  don't  know — I  don't  know. 
But  it  will  happen,  and  shortly,  too.'  As 
they  were  all  impressed  by  his  manner,  the 
Attorney  -  General  took  him  up  again. 
'  Have  you  received  any  information,  Sir,  not 
yet  disclosed  to  us?'  'No,'  answered  the 
President,  '  but  I  have  had  a  dream.  And 
I  have  now  had  the  same  dream  three  times. 
Once  on  the  night  preceding  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run.  Once  on  the  night  preceding- 
such  another '  (naming  a  battle  also  not 
favorable  to  the  North).  His  chin  sank  on 
his  breast  again,  and  he  sat  reflecting. 
'  Might  one  ask  the  nature  of  this  dream, 
Sir?'  said  the  Attorney-General.  'Well,' 
replied  the  President  without  lifting  his  head 
or  changing  his  attitude,  'I  am  on  a  great 
broad  rolling  river — and  I  am  in  a  boat — 
and  I  drift  ! — and  I  drift ! — but  this  is  not 
business,' — suddenly  raising  his  face  and 
looking  round  the  table  as  Mr.  Stanton  en- 
tered— '  let  us  proceed  to  business,  gentle- 
men.' Mr.  Stanton  and  the  Attorney- 
General  said,  as  they  walked  on  together,  it 
would  be  curious  to  notice  whether  anything 
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ensued  on  this,  and  they  agreed  to  notice. 
He  was  shot  that  night." 

This  can  scarcely  be  called  a  prophetic 
dream,  and  yet  if  Dickens'  account  be  un- 
varnished it  is  rather  curious  that  Lincoln 
should  have  been  so  affected  by  the  recur- 
rence of  the  same  dream.  Dickens'  author- 
ity for  his  facts  was  Mr.  Stanton  himself. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  Dickens' 
name  occurs  in  connection  with  another 
tragically  ominous  dream. 

In  the  great  railway  accident  out  of  which 
Dickens  and  his  proof-sheets  escaped  almost 
miraculously,  there  was  a  gentleman  who 
had  just  returned  from  India  with  his  wife. 
Just  before  the  crash  came  the  wife  cried 
out,  "  I  see  the  great  wave  rolling  on.  It 
is  close  to  us ! "  a  moment  more  and  she  was 
dead.  The  husband  subsequently  explained 
the  meaning  of  her  words.  From  the  time 
that  they  sailed  from  India  she  had  repeat- 
edly dreamed  that  a  vast  silver-crested  wave 
was  about  to  break  over  her,  but  just  before 
it  broke  she  would  always  awake. 

A  friend  of  the  writer,  at  present  living  in 
Indianapolis,  said  that  always  prior  to  any 
misfortune  which  had  befallen  him  he 
dreamed  of  himself  sitting  in  the  shadow  of 
an  enormous  tree  that  stood  in  the  midst  of 
a  bright  sun-lit  grain-field,  and  he  added 
that  the  dream  never  came  unless  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  misfortune  of  some  kind  or  an- 
other. 

A  story  that  is  authenticated  by  Lord 
Digby  is  as  follows  : 

On  October  14,  1799,  Admiral  Sir  Henry 
Digby,  commanding  the  frigate  Alomene, 
was  running  to  the  southward  in  the  latitude 
of  Cape  Finisterre.  His  objective  point  was 
St.  Vincent.  At  n  o'clock  Digby  sum- 
moned the  officer,  and  after  a  few  questions 
asked  whether  any  one  had  been  in  his 
cabin  and  received  the  answer,  "  No,  Sir  !" 
At  2  o'clock  he  again  rang  his  bell,  when 
the  same  questions  and  answers  were  re- 
peated, he  then  said  :  "  Most  extraordinary 
thing.  Every  time  I  dropped  asleep  I  heard 
somebody  snouting  in  my  ear,  '  Digby  ! 
Digby !  go  to  the  northward !  Digby ! 
Digby  !  go  to  the  northward!'  I  shall  cer- 
tainly do  so.  Take  another  reef  in  your 
topsails — haul  your  wind,  tack  every  hour 
till  daybreak,  and  then  call  me."  The  offi- 


cer of  the  watch  acted  in  strict  accordance 
with  these  strange  orders,  but  the  general 
impression  was  that  the  Admiral  had  gone 
insane. 

At  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  however, 
the  man  on  watch  cried  out :  "  Large  ship 
on  the  weather  bow,  Sir  !"  On  nearing  her, 
a  musket  was  discharged  to  bring  her  to. 
She  was  promptly  boarded,  and  proved  to 
be  a  Spanish  vessel  laden  with  dollars,  and 
a  very  rich  cargo  to  boot.  By  this  prize 
the  fortunate  dreamer  secured  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  great  fortune  which  he  had 
amassed  in  the  naval  service.  According  to 
Lord  Digby  — the  son  of  the  Silver  Captain 
— the  prize  was  so  valuable  that  each  mid- 
shipman's share  of  the  prize  money  amount- 
ed tO  ;£lOOO. 

A  Scotch  clergyman  who  lived  near  Edin- 
burgh was  visiting  the  city  when  he  saw  in 
a  dream  his  house  on  fire  and  one  of  his 
children  in  the  midst  of  the  flames.  The 
dream  so  impressed  him  that  he  hurried 
home,  arriving  just  in  time  to  rescue  one  of 
his  children  who  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
flames. 

One  more  and  we  are  through.  Two  sis- 
ters who  were  attending  their  brother,  who 
was  ill,  slept  in  the  room  adjoining  that  of 
the  patient.  One  of  the  sisters  had  bor- 
rowed a  watch,  her  own  being  at  the  watch- 
maker's. On  a  certain  night  the  elder  sis- 
ter dreamed  that  the  watch  had  stopped  and 
that  when  she  told  the  younger  sister  about 
it  she  got  for  a  reply,  "  Much  worse  than 

that  has  happened,  for  's  breath  has 

stopped  also,"  mentioning  the  brother's 
name. 

The  dream  occurred  again  the  next  night, 
and  in  the  morning  the  watch  was  found  to 
be  stopped.  In  the  wildest  alarm  one  of 
the  sisters  rushed  into  the  invalid's  room, 
and  found  that  he  had  died  of  suffocation. 


VOCABULARIES. 

Shakespeare's  vocabulary  is,  in  round  num- 
bers, 15,000  words;  Milton's  about  8000 
words;  that  of  an  ordinary  writer  about 
2500  to  3000  words;  a  business  man  will 
use  about  1000  words  ;  a  laborer  about  400 
words;  and  of  the  15,000  words  used  by 
Shakespeare  500  words  are  used  but  once. 
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YOUNGSTERS'  VERSES. 

Robert  Browning's  earliest  effort  at  rhyme 
is  said  to  have  been  made  at  the  age  of  four; 
when  his  mother  was  about  to  give  him  a 
dose  of  medicine,  he  struck  an  attitude  and 
said  : 

"  All  people,  if  you  wish  to  see 
A  boy  take  physic,  look  at  me." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock,  at  the  age  of  eight, 
wrote  : 

"  The  breezes  are  sighing 
About  me,  above  me  ; 
Oh  !  I  could  be  happy 
If  Celia  would  love  me. 

"  But  without  Celia's  love 

The  breezes  may  blow, 

And,  for  aught  that  I  care, 

To  the   d — 1  may  go." 


ONE  MAN'S  FOOD. 

M.  Soyer  has  made  a  calculation  as  -to 
how  much  food  an  epicure  of  seventy  years 
of  age  will  consume  in  his  life-time.  Among 
other  things,  he  is  to  devour  30  oxen,  200 
sheep,  100  calves,  200  lambs,  50  pigs,  1200 
fowls,  300  turkeys,  263  pigeons,  120  turbot, 
140  salmon,  30,000  oysters,  5475  pounds- 
weight  of  vegetables,  243^  pounds  of  butter, 
24,000  eggs,  and  4^  tons  of  bread,  besides 
fruits,  sweetmeats,  etc.  ,  and  49  hogsheads  of 
wine,  584  gallons  of  spirits,  and  about  3000 
gallons  of  tea  and  coffee.  This  is  a  mere 
outline  of  what  we  are  told  is  destined  to  be 
consumed.  To  show  there  is  no  exaggera- 
tion, Soyer  assures  us  that  he  has  from  expe- 
rience made  up  a  scale  of  food  for  the  day 
for  a  period  of  sixty  years,  and  "  it  amounts 
to  33^  tons-weight  of  meat,  farinaceous 
food,  and  vegetables,  etc."  One  is  not  pre- 
pared to  dispute  the  calculations  of  so  clever 
an  expert  as  Mr.  Soyer,  who  was  the  chefoi 
the  Reform  Club  in  London. 


B 


BS. 


Albertus  Magnus.  —  Can  you  give  me  any 
facts  in  reference  to  Albertus  Magnus,  also, 
I  think,  called  Teutonicus. 

MARY  A.  THOMPSON. 
.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Albertus  Magnus  Teutonicus,  Count  of 
Bollstadt,  was  born  at  Lauingen,  in  Suabia, 
in  1205.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  pro- 


found learning.  He  was  educated  at  Padua, 
and  entered  the  Dominican  order  of  Monks 
in  1223.  He  was  a  teacher  in  the  schools 
of  Hildesheim,  Regensburg  and  Cologne, 
where  Thomas  Aquinas  was  a  disciple  of  his. 

In  1230  he  went  to  Paris,  and,  in  the  face 
of  the  mandate  of  the  Church,  openly  taught 
the  Aristotelean  philosophy.  Nineteen  years 
later  he  became  rector  of  the  school  at  Co- 
logne, and  in  1254  the  Provincial  of  his 
order  in  Germany.  In  1260  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Regensburg  by  Pope  Alexander 
IV.  Two  years  later,  however,  he  retired  to 
a  cloister  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of 
Aristotle,  writing  extensive  commentaries, 
in  which  he  made  use  of  Arabian  MSS.  He 
died  November  15,  1280. 

His  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  mechan- 
ics, caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  sorcerer, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  once  invited  King 
William  of  Holland  to  Cologne  in  the  mid- 
dle of  winter,  and  set  before  him,  through 
supernatural  aid,  fruits  such  as  are  to  be 
found  only  in  midsummer. 

He  is  credited  with  being  the  original  de- 
signer of  the  great  cathedral  at  Cologne. 

The  Albertist  school  is  named  from  him, 
and  the  Rosicrucians  and  Theosophists  of 
to-day  reverence  him  as  a  great  master. 

In  1880,  a  period  of  600  years  almost 
after  his  death,  a  great  celebration  was  held 
in  honor  of  his  name  both  at  Cologne  and 
at  Lauingen. 

Sandwich.  — What  is  the  derivation  of  the 
word  as  applied  to  a  piece  of  meat  between 
two  slices  of  bread  ?  H.  F.  AMORY.  • 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

It  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from 
the  celebrated  Earl  of  Sandwich,  who  was 
so  inveterate  a  gambler  that  he  would  not 
quit  the  gaming-table  even  for  his  meals. 
Accordingly  he  was  served  with  this  delicacy, 
and  it  came  to  be  known  as  a  "  Sandwich," 
precisely  as  an  American  frotuvivanfhas  given 
the  name  "  Sam  Ward"  to  a  compound  of 
cordial,  cracked  ice  and  lemon. 

Etiquette.— What  is  the  origin  of  the 
word  ?  T.  F.  JENKINS.' 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

In  its  original  French  it  signifies  a  ticket 
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or  card.  It  appears  that  it  was  once  the 
custom  in  France,  on  occasions  of  ceremony 
or  festivity,  to  distribute  among  the  guests 
tickets  containing  an  outline  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  directions  for  the  conduct  of  the 
company.  If  everything  was  done  properly 
it  was  said  to  be  according  to  f  etiquette  or 
properly. 

Twere  an  Epigram,  etc. — What  does 
Browning  mean  when  he  says  in  "  The 
Statue  and  Bust:" 

"  Where  a  button  goes  'twere  an  epigram 
To  offer  the  stamp  of  the  very  Guelph." 

What  is  the  epigram  ? 

ALICE  E.  LANGDON. 
ERIE,  PA. 

In  all  probability  "a  fool  and  his  money 
soon  parted,"  though  of  course  this  is  not 
strictly  an  epigram.  But  the  exigencies  of 
metre,  poetic  license  and  the  fact  that  the  line 
is  Browning's,  must  all  be  taken  into  account. 

Col  I  led. — What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  used  by  Shakespeare  in  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  act  i,  scene  i  ? 

"  In  the.  collied  night." 

T.  A.  P. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Probably  from  same  word  as  collier,  Old 
English  col,  in  the  adjective  form  meaning 
blackened  like  coal,  darkened.  Cf.  Othello, 
act  ii,  scene  3  : 

"  Having  my  best  judgment  collied." 

Bloody  in  the  slang  sense.  What  is  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  this  word  ? 

J.  V.  M.,  JR. 

ROXBOROUGH. 

M.  Paul  Blouet,  the  witty  Frenchman, 
who  so  cleverly  defined  flirtation  as  "atten- 
tion without  intention,"  was  not  equally 
successful  in  the  etymological  field.  He 
says :  "  This  word,  which  happens  to  be  now 
spelt  like  the  synonym  of  sanguinary,  is,  we 
believe,  no  other  than  a  corruption  of  the 
expression  by'r  lady  (by  our  lady),  which 
we  come  across  several  times  in  Shakes- 
peare. ' ' 

This  is  ingenious,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  word  is  used  by  Dean  Swift  and  the  poet 
Gray  with  precisely  the  meaning  that  it  now 


has.  "It  grows  bloody  cold,"  "A bloody 
satire,"  i.e.,  "It  grows  very  cold,"  and 
"A  very  great  satire."  Its  etymology  is, 
perhaps,  to  be  found  in  such  a  form  as  the 
Gaelic  "  bloide" — a  piece ;  and  its  evolution 
is  "a  bit,  a  half;  very  much,  excessive;" 
a  bloody  fool — a  bit  of  a  fool,  very  much  of 
a  fool ;  bloody  strange — very  strange. 

The  resemblance  between  this  Old  Eng- 
lish word  and  the  more  ordinary  adjective, 
bloody,  is  orthographical  and  not  etymo- 
logical. 

A  Gay  Lothario. — Where  shall  I  find  the 
original  of  this  phrase  ? 

R.  E.  BLACK. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

"The  haughty,  gallant,  gay  Lothario," 
is  a  character  in  "  The  Fair  Penitent,"  by 
Rowe. 

Like  Angel  Visits,  etc. — Who  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  line  : 

"  Like  angel  visits,  few  and  far  between"  ? 

A.  B.  GREYSTONE. 
ONTARIO,  CANADA. 

The  line  is  from  Campbell's  "  Pleasures 
of  Hope."  Blair,  in  "The  Grave,"  uses 
the  expression,  "  Visits,  like  those  of  angels, 
short  and  far  between,"  and  Norris,  in  a 
poem  called  "The  Parting,"  says,  "Like 
angels'  visits,  short  and  bright." 


REFERRED  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

IN  a  poem  of  Bulwer's,  entitled  "  My 
Queen,"  occur  the  lines  : 

"  She's  standing  somewhere,  my  Queen ! 

My  Queen! 
Her  whom  I  honor,  my  Queen !" 

Now  it  is  quite  certain  that,  as  written, 
the  second  line  is  wholly  ungrammatical, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  construction  possible 
for  the  word  her.  Will  some  of  the  corre- 
spondents of  AMERICAN  NOTES  AND  QUERIES 
give  me  their  views  on  this  evidently  inten- 
tional mistake  of  Bulwer  ?  My  own  theory 
is  that  the  euphony  obtained  by  the  allitera- 
tion "  Her  whom"  was  allowed  to  override 
the  hard-and-fast  rules  of  English. 

A.  B.  THOMASSON. 
PORTLAND,  ME. 
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NERO'S  EMERALD. — In  what  Latin  author 
can  I  find  the  statement  that  Nero  had  an 
eye-glass  made  of  an  emerald  ? 

G.  H.  W. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

RAGMAN'S  ROLL. — What  is  the  meaning 
of  Ragman's  Roll,  used  by  Douglas  in  his 
"  Scotch  Peerage"  ?  T.  CLEPHANE. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

UNDERN  OF  THE  DAY. — What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  word  ? 

T.  J.  BEACH. 
ORANGE,  N.  J. 

MONEY   MAKES   THE   MARE  Go What 

is  the  origin  of  this  expression  ? 

E.  S.  T. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

To  SEE  WHICH  WAY  THE  CAT  JUMPS. — 
What  is  the  origin  of  this  phrase  ? 

J.  V.  M.,  JR. 

ROXBOROUGH. 


dfOMMUNIGAWIOHS. 

SOME  superstitions  peculiar  to  actors  may 
prove  not  uninteresting  to  you.  There  is  a 
firm  belief  in  the  existence  of  "Jonahs," 
that  is,  of  persons  who  by  their  mere  pres- 
ence produce  ill  luck.  To  counteract  the 
bad  luck  thus  brought,  the  remedy  is  to 
burn  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  one  well-known 
actor,  in  particular,  will  sacrifice  a  perfectly 
good  pair  of  shoes  to  avert  the  baleful  influ- 
ence of  the  unfortunate  "  Jonah."  The  an- 
tithesis to  a  "Jonah"  is  the  "Mascot,"  for- 
merly called  "  Good  Roots,"  a  term  taken 
from  the  game  of  marbles. 

Opening  an  umbrella  in  a  theatre  is  also 
supposed  to  be  potent  in  bringing  bad  luck 
to  the  house. 

Many  actors  have  a  dread  of  heading  the 
list  on  a  hotel  register,  and  one  "star"  of 
great  reputation  would  prefer  to  be  written 
down  among  the  chorus-girls  rather  than 
have  her  name  first  on  the  register. 

The  number  13  is  held  in  abhorrence  by 
actors,  in  common  with  people  in  other  walks 
of  life;  but  Mr.  Alvin  Joslyn  will,  if  possi- 
ble, have  13  characters  in  his  play,  13  instru- 


ments in  the  orchestra,  room  in  No.  13  at 
his  hotel,  and,  to  cap  the  climax,  produce  a 
new  play  on  Friday.,  O.  H.  HICKS...  i 

NEW  YORK  CITY.J 

"  TOUCH  NOT  THE  CAT  BUT  THE  GLOVE" 

(Vol.  II,  p.  22). — This  is  the  motto  of  the 
Clan  McPherson  (formerly  and,  it  may  be, 
yet  in  the  Highlands,  known  as  the  Clan 
Chattan),  and  is  borne  on  the  coat-of-arms 
of  its  chief,  Cluny  McPherson.  The  badge 
of  the  clan  is  the  wild-cat,  formerly  com- 
mon in  the  savage  mountain  country  amid 
which  the  clan  has  its  home,  where  it  is  yet 
sometimes  to  be  met  with,  and  the  motto  is 
meant  to  indicate  that  it  is  as  dangerous  to 
meddle  with  the  cat  as  with  the  Clan  Chat- 
tan.  The  Scotch  badge,  the  thistle,  with 
its  motto,  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit,  gives  the 
same  warning.  The  chiefs  Castle  of  Cluny, 
near  Kingussie,  Invernesshire,  is  now  ten- 
anted by  Mr.  Carnegie,  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
it  was  it  that  Mr.  Elaine  left  to  take  part  in 
our  late  campaign. 

But  (Anglo-Saxon  butan,  butori)  is  the 
Scottish,  and  more  correct  form  of  without. 
It  is  compounded  of  the  prefix  be  and  out, 
and  is  to  this  day  sometimes  pronounced 
beout.  A  man  but  (or  beouf)  the  arm,  means 
a  man  wanting  an  arm.  The  typical  old 
Scottish  farm-house  consisted  of  a  but  and  a 
ben  (be-in),  that  is,  of  an  outer  and  inner 
apartment.  "Come  ben"  means  "come 
within;"  "come  but,"  "come  without," 
or  to  the  outer  apartment. 

I  don't  exactly  understand  what  your  cor- 
respondent, E.  Read,  means  by  "the  plot" 
of  the  "  Fair  Maid  of  Perth."  Its  histori- 
cal basis  is,  that  the  Clans  of  Chattan  and 
Quheylewere  at  implacable  feud,  and  had  for 
generations  vexed  the  land  with  their  bat- 
tles and  massacres.  King  James,  to  put  a 
stop  to  this,  proposed  that  the  clans  should 
choose  twelve  champions  each,  and  fight 
their  quarrel  out  before  him  and  the  court 
on  the  North  Inch  of  Perth,  and  it  is  this 
combat  that  constitutes  the  central  fact  of 
the  novel.  I  have  not  a  copy  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  works  at  hand,  and  it  is  many  a  long 
year  since  I  read  the  novel,  but  I  think  Mr. 
Read  will  find  the  facts  to  be  as  I  state 
them. 

The  Clan  Chattan  retained  its  character 
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for  ferocity  down  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  if  we  are  to  believe  Professor  Ay- 
toun.  Most  people  know  his  ballad  begin- 
ning: 

"  Fairson  swore  a  feud  against  the  Clan  McTavish 
And  straight  led  out  his  clan  to  murder  and  to  ravish  1" 

(Again  I  quote  from  memory.)         J.  H. 

THE  "SuN's"  GRAMMAR. — A  propos  of 
your  criticism  of  the  statement  in  the  New 
York  Sun  that  "if"  required  the  subjunc- 
tive, I  quote  from  the  editorial  on  the  "  Case 
of  the  Heathen,"  published  in  the  issue  of 
the  Sun,  Nov.  13  :  "If  such  an  appoint- 
ment was  refused,"  and,  "If  Mr.  No  yes 
goes  to  Japan."  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
a  beautiful  illustration  of  "hoist  with  his 
•own  petard."  J.  C.  CLARK. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

IN  the  note  on  the  word  "Rather,"  it 
might  have  been  well  to  mention  that  the 
phrase  "  I'd  rather"  is  really  a  contraction 
for  "  I  would  rather."  Our  forefathers  were 
very  fond  of  contracting,  and  wrote  "I'd" 
for  both  "  I  would"  and  "  I  had."  Some 
sapient  person  managed  to  resolve  it,  in  some 
of  its  uses,  into  "I  had,"  and  applied  this 
expression  to  the  contraction  in  both  its 
senses.  Shakespeare's  "  I'd  rather  be  a  dog, 
etc.,"  is,  really,  "I  would  rather,  etc." 

J.  H. 

THE  words  "so-long,"  used  in  America 
as  the  equivalent  of  "good-bye,"  I  have 
frequently  heard  in  Scotland,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Bampf,  but  only  in  the  mouths 
of  the  lower  classes,  farm-laborers,  etc. 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give  me 
any  information  on  the  use  of  the  phrase  in 
this  country?  T.  D.  F. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

"  PENNSYLVANIA  DUTCH." — An  article  on 
this  subject  in  the  Saturday  Review,  reprint- 
ed in  Litteir s  Living  Age,  for  September  15, 
1888,  contains  several  errors  which  ought 
not  to  pass  unchallenged.  The  author  evi- 
dently writes  without  much  personal  knowl- 
edge of  his  theme,  and  therefore  innocently 
perpetuates  the  mistakes  of  his  predecessors. 


The  article  acknowledges  that  the  dialect 
is  not  properly  Dutch.  Would  it  not  be 
better,  then,  to  call  it  in  print,  "  Pennsyl- 
vania German"  ? — as  it  is  certainly  a  Ger- 
man dialect.  Many  educated  Pennsylvania 
Germans  decidedly  object  to  the  term  Dutch, 
as  applied  to  their  dialect,  because  it  conveys 
a  false  impression. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  represent  the  Germans 
of  Pennsylvania  as  living  precisely  as  their 
ancestors  did,  and  especially  as  reading 
books  "printed  and  bound  in  the  style  of 
the  Reformation. ' '  There  is  a  grain  of  truth 
in  such  statements  when  applied  to  the  so- 
called  Peace  Sects,  but  the  latter  constitute 
but  a  small  part  of  the  German  population 
of  the  State.  A  short  trip  through  the  east- 
ern counties  of  Pennsylvania  should  con- 
vince any  one  that,  in  the  "  arts  of  living," 
the  Germans  are  fully  abreast  with  any  other 
rustic  community. 

The  dialect  has  been  greatly  corrupted  by 
the  admixture  of  English  elements,  but  it  is 
not  every  English  word  or  idiom  that  can 
be  employed  in  this  way.  In  this  respect  its 
unwritten  laws  are  inflexible.  In  the  article 
to  which  we  have  referred,  the  phrase,  "He 
has  torn  his  breeches,"  is  rendered,  "Er  hat 
sei  Britches  zertora."  This  is  all  wrong. 
The  German  prefix  zer  does  not  occur  in 
Pennsylvania  German,  and  the  English  verb 
to  tear  is  one  of  those  which  the  dialect  ab- 
solutely rejects.  A  Pennsylvania  German 
would  say,  as  nearly  as  the  sounds  can  be 
expressed  by  English  orthography,  "Er  hot 
sei  Hosse  verrisse." 

The  article  contains  several  similar  errors, 
and  in  one  instance  a  numeral  appears  in  a 
form  which  is  not  only  improper  but  ludi- 
crous. 

Phrases  which  are  almost  pure  German 
are  crowded  into  a  single  barbarous  word, 
having  been  taken  down  phonetically  by 
persons  who  did  not  understand  the  lan- 
guage. The  intentions  of  the  writer  of  the 
article  are  excellent,  and  in  some  respects 
his  work  is  not  without  value ;  but  he  writes 
at  a  disadvantage,  and  has  been  misled  by 
authors  who  presumed  to  write  about  a  sub- 
ject which  they  did  not  understand. 

J.  H.  D. 

LANCASTER,  PA. 
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payable  to  the  order  of  The  Westminster  Pub- 
lishing Company,  619  Walnut  street,  Philadel- 
phia. 


BIBLIOKLEPTS. 

• 

The  readers  of  Mr.  Besant's  story,  "  In 
Luck  at  Last,"  will  remember  Mr.  James' 
remark:  "  That  was  Mr.  Potts,  the  great 
Queen  Anne  collector,  sir.  Most  notorious 
book-snatcher  in  all  London,  and  the  most 
barefaced.  I  saw  him  edging  along  to  the 
shelf.  Got  another  odd  volume  just  like  it 
in  his  wicked  old  hand  ready  to  change  it 
when  I  wasn't  looking."  Mr.  Besant  then 
remarks:  "  First,  the  book-snatcher  marks 
his  prey  ;  he  finds  the  shop  which  has  a  set 
containing  the  volume  which  is  missing  in 
his  own  set ;  next,  he  arms  himself  with  a 
volume  which  closely  resembles  the  one  he 
covets,  and  then,  on  pretence  of  turning 
over  the  leaves,  he  watches  his  opportunity 
to  effect  an  exchange,  and  goes  away  rejoic- 
ing, his  set  complete."  In  this  description 
Mr.  Besant  utilizes  a  most  peculiar  phase  of 
moral  aberration. 

A  recent  newspaper  says:  "Book-steal- 
ing seems  to  have  been  elevated  into  a  reg- 
ular trade  in  Paris,  for,  according  to  a 
return  drawn  up  by  the  prefecture  of  police, 
the  number  of  persons  prosecuted  for  this 
offense  within  the  last  two  years  has  been 
145,  of  whom  only  five  have  been  acquitted, 
while  ninety  others  have  been  sentenced  to 
fine  or  imprisonment,  and  the  remaining 
fifty  are  still  awaiting  their  trial.  The 
amount  of  bail  lodged  and  of  fees  paid  for 
hearing  has  exceeded  ^3000,  these  sums 
being  exclusive  of  counsels'  fees  and  other 
legal  expenses." 

Moreover,  this  peculiar  form  of  mania  is 
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not  confined  to  people  who  are  in  what  may 
be  called  the  criminal  classes ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  generally  to  be  found  among 
people  of  high  respectability. 

Tallemant  des  Reaux  tells  the  story  that 
when  Innocent  X  was  still  Mgr.  Pamphilio, 
he  stole  a  book  from  the  painter,  Du  Mon- 
stier,  who  was  himself  a  book-thief.  The 
Monsignor,  according  to  Tallemant,  espied 
on  Du  Monstier's  table,  "L'Histoire  du 
Concile  de  Trente,"  the  famous  London 
edition.  "  What  a  pity,"  thought  the  Mon- 
signor, who  was  at  this  time  in  the  suite  of 
Cardinal  Barberini,  "  that  such  a  man 
should  be,  by  some  accident,  the  possessor, 
of  so  valuable  a  book,"  and  thereupon  he 
slipped  the  volume  under  his  cassock.  But 
true  to  the  old  saw,  Du  Monstier  discovered 
his  trick,  and  succeeded,  by  dint  of  violent 
words  and  a  vigorous  kick,  in  recovering 
the  book. 

Tallemant  explains  that  "  there  are  many 
who  do  not  think  it  stealing  to  steal  a  book 
unless  you  sell  it  afterward,"  and  Amelot  de 
la  Houssaic  attributes  to  this  incident  the 
enmity  borne  to  the  people  of  France  by 
Innocent. 

Brantome  narrates  that  Catherine  de 
Medici,  after  the  death  of  Marshal  Strozzi, 
seized  his  valuable  library,  promising  to  pay 
the  value  of  it  to  his  son,  who,  however, 
never  received  a  cent  of  the  money. 

The  Ptolemies  conducted  their  book- 
thieving  on  a  large  scale ;  the  department  in 
the  Alexandrian  library,  called  the  "  Books 
from  the  Ships,"  being  filled  with  books 
stolen  from  the  passengers  of  the  vessels 
that  touched  at  the  port.  The  owners,  to 
be  sure,  were  given  copies  of  their  MSS. ,  but 
Aristotle  says  that  the  exchange  was  "  invol- 
untary," and  not  distinguishable  from  theft. 

The  Count  Guglielmo  Libri  Carucci, 
member  of  the  French  Institute,  Professor 
in  the  College  of  France  and  one  of  the 
most  prominent  contributors  to  the  Revue 
des  Deux-Mondes,  was  one  of  the  most  no- 
torious of  biblioklepts.  His  thefts  were 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  librarians  of 
Paris  by  anonymous  letters,  and  afterwards 
by  articles  in  the  Moniteur  and  the  National. 
He  was  prosecuted  and  condemned  by  de- 
fault to  ten  years  imprisonment.  He  was 
defended  in  the  senate  by  Prosper  Merimee, 


who  could  not  believe  in  his  guilt.  He 
escaped  to  London,  and  was  most  hospita- 
bly received  by  Sir  Antonio  Panizzi,  who 
gave  him  free  entree  to  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum.  Lord  Ashburnham  pur- 
chased the  books  that  he  had  stolen  for 
;£8ooo.  In  1878  M.  Delisle  tried  to  buy 
them  back  from  Lord  Ashburnham,  but 
without  success.  M.  Triibner,  however,  re- 
covered them  in  consideration  of  the  pay- 
ment of  ;£6ooo,  and  Manesse's  rare  collec- 
tion of  German  poetry. 

Don  Vincente,  of  Pobla,  in  Aragon, 
when  the  revolution  had  sacked  the  convent 
libraries,  established  himself  under  the  pil- 
lars of  Los  Encantes,  at  Barcelona,  where 
he  collected  his  treasures.  He  was  once 
present  at  an  auction  where  he  was  outbid 
for  the  purchase  of  "  Ordinacions  per  los 
Gloriosos  Reys  de  Arago." 

Three  nights  later  the  town  was  startled 
by  a  cry  of  "fire,"  and  it  was  then  discov- 
ered that  the  blaze  arose  from  the  house  of 
the  man  who  had  bought  the  rare  volume. 
After  the  fire  had  been  extinguished,  the 
owner  was  found  with  a  pipe  in  his  charred' 
hand,  and  the  popular  verdict  was  that  the 
house  had  been  set  on  fire  by  a  spark  from 
the  pipe.  As  time  wore  on,  the  bodies  of 
murdered  men  were  found  all  over  the  city, 
in  the  streets,  in  the  ditches,  in  the  river, 
old  men  and  young,  and  all  inoffensive,  but 
all — bibliophiles.  A  singular  phase  of  this 
carnival  of  crime  was  that,  in  all  cases,  the 
money,  jewelry,  etc.,  was  never  disturbed. 
In  the  course  of  a  vigorous  search,  which 
ensued  on  the  perpetration  of  these  murders, 
the  shop  of  Don  Vincente  was  visited,  and 
there  in  a  corner  was  found  the  copy  of 
"  Ordinacions  per  los  Gloriosos  Reys  de 
Arago,"  which  was  presumably  burned  in  the 
house  of  its  purchaser.  Don  Vincente,  on 
being  questioned,  calmly  confessed  that  he 
had  strangled  the  owner  and  burned  his 
house,  and  then  followed  a  confession  of  a 
long  list  of  crimes.  The  victims  in  almost 
all  cases  were  people  who  had  bought  books 
from  him  with  which  he  could  not  bear  to 
part.  At  the  trial  his  counsel  attempted  to 
show  that  his  client  came  by  the  books  by 
honest  means,  and  in  support  of  this  view 
he  showed  that  one  book,  printed  by  Lam- 
bert Palmart,  in  1482,  which  was  said  to  be 
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unique,  had  a  duplicate  in  the  Louvre.  At 
this  point  the  thief  uttered  a  cry  which 
was  mistaken  for  a  confession,  but  on  ques- 
tioning the  prisoner,  he  explained  that  the 
outburst  was  wrung  from  him  "  because  his 
copy  was  not  unique." 


LE  CHEVALIER  D'EON. 

The  strange  law-suit  in  which  Le  Cheva- 
lier D'Eon  was  involved,  in  1777,  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Mansfield,  "  made  a  great 
noise  all  over  Europe,"  and  it  is  almost 
inconceivable  at  the  present  time  that  such 
a  case  should  have  been  brought  into  any 
court.  The  facts  were  these  : 

Charles-Genevieve-Louise-Auguste-Andre- 
Timothee  Le  Chevalier  D'Eon  was  born  at 
Tonnere  (Yonne)  in  1728.  He  was  edu- 
cated  in  the  college  of  Mazarin,  and  on 
completing  his  studies  contributed  to 
L'Annee  litteraire  of  Freron.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-five  he  had  written  some  works  oh 
politics  and  finance,  and  he  subsequently 
attracted  the  attention  of  Conti,  who  sent 
him  to  Russia  to  make  good  his  pretentions 
to  the  crown  of  Poland.  He  proceeded 
thither  in  1755,  and  in  order  to  compass  his 
ends  disguised  himself  as  a  woman  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth 
as  a  reader.  Having  executed  his  commis- 
sion he  assumed  the  role  of  the  brother  of 
the  reader  whom  he  had  personated,  and 
reappeared  in  Russia  as  Secretary  of  the 
Embassy.  In  this  capacity  he  showed  his 
power  and  ability  by  exposing  the  treachery 
of  Bustercheff,  the  Grand  Chancellor,  and 
securing  his  dismissal  and  the  appointment 
of  Woronzow.  As  a  reward  for  this  service 
he  was  granted  a  pension  of  2400  livres  and 
the  title  of  Captain  of  Dragoons.  In  1760 
he  returned  to  France  and  proved  himself  a 
brave  soldier  in  the  battles  of  Hoecht, 
Ultrop,  Eimbeck,  Osterwick  and  others. 
He  then  returned  to  Russia  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  until  the  fall  of  Peter  III. 

In  1762  he  was  made  Secretary  of  the 
Embassy  at  London,  where  his  fidelity  and 
acumen  gained  him  the  confidence  of  the 
king  and  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  other 
courtiers.  In  the  next  year  he  was  accused 
by  the  Comte  de  Guerchy  of  having 
attempted  to  poison  him  with  opium,  but 


the  charge  was  not  substantiated.  Louis  XV 
bestowed  upon  him  a  pension  of  12,000 
livres,  and  he  was  offered  in  England  a 
bribe  of  1,200,000  livres  if  he  would  betray 
certain  State  secrets  known  to  him. 

He  remained  in  England  until,  in  1770, 
he  desired  to  go  back  to  France,  when  he 
was  informed,  to  his  surprise,  that  if  he  did 
so  it  must  be  in  feminine  attire,  this  being  a 
scheme  of  his  enemies.  It  was  in  1777  that 
the  strange  trial  occurred  to  decide  a  wager 
°f  75  guineas  against  300  guineas  as 
to  whether  D'Eon  was  a  man  or  a  woman  ! 
The  case  is  reported  in  Cowper,  Vol.  ii,  p. 
729,  and  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  notwith- 
standing the  previous  history  of  the  chevalier, 
these  words  are  used  :  ' '  This  is  a  bond  fide 
wager  made  no  less  than  ten  years  ago 
without  the  slightest  intention  of  injuring 
the  Chevalier  D'Eon.  *  *  *  But  in  what 
manner  can  it  affect  her.  There  is  nothing 
criminal  in  having  assumed  the  habit  or  the 
form  and  character  of  a  man,  and  having 
fought  the  battles  of  her  country  or  served 
it  as  a  Minister  of  State.  *  *  *  She  has 
imposed  upon  the  world  by  assuming  a 
character  that  did  not  belong  to  her;  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  be  protected  in  con- 
tinuing the  cheat.  And  if  the  defendant 
could  not  avail  herself 'of  it,  a  fortiori,  etc., 
etc."  The  result  of  the  trial  was  a  rule  that 
two  persons  could  not  make  a  wager  affect- 
ing the  comfort  or  happiness  of  a  third  per- 
son and  enforce  the  wager  by  means  of  a 
court. 

The  chevalier  then  returned  to  France, 
and  in  compliance  with  the  conditions  im- 
posed upon  him  once  more  assumed  the 
female  garb,  and  not  only  this  but  in  a  note 
to  Madame  de  Stae'l  he  signed  himself 
"  Citoyenne  de  la  Nouvelle  Republique 
francaise  et  Citoyenne  de  1'ancienne  Repub- 
lique de  lettres." 

On  the  second  of  September,  1777,  how- 
ever, he  wrote  "  Quoique  je  deteste  les 
changements  de  decorations  cependant  je 
travaille  chez  Mile.  Bertin  a  mon  futur  et 
triste  uniforme  que  je  mettrai  en  pieces 
aussitot  que  Ton  fera  mine  de  tirer  quelques 
coups  de  canon." 

When  in  1778  he  requested  the  govern- 
ment to  allow  him  to  take  arms  for  his 
country  and  assume  his  rank  of  Captain  ot 
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Dragoons,  his  only  answer  was  to  be  clapped 
into  prison  at  Dijon,  where  he  remained  for 
two  months.  In  1784  he  left  France  for 
England.  He  died  in  London  in  1810. 
In  addition  to  his  services  as  diplomat  and 
soldier  he  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
books,  among  others  some  studies  of  Polish 
history,  a  History  of  the  Popes,  and  a 
volume  called  "Loisirs." 

The  wildest  romancer  certainly  could  not 
invent  a  more  improbable  story  than  that  of 
Le  Chevalier  or  La  Chevaliere  D'Eon,  and 
yet  it  is  history,  and  as  the  lawyers  would 
say,  of  record. 


INDIAN  WORDS  IN  FRENCH  CANADIAN. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  ii,  p.  42.) 

Nigog,  a  fish-spear,  or  harpoon,  used  in 
taking  salmon  and  other  large  fish.  The 
word  is  very  common  in  the  Acadian  and 
Gulf  region.  "  On  prend  1'  anguille  a 
maree  basse  avec  un  instrument  nomme 
dans  le  pays  nigog"  (Ferland,  Le  Foyer 
Canadien,  1865,  p.  in,  a  lengthy  descrip- 
tion of  the  instrument  is  there  given).  At 
p.  264,  M.  Ferland  makes  the  word  mascu- 
line, "  chaque  canot  est  pourvu  d'un  dard 
pour  le  jour  et  d'  un  nigog  pour  la  nuit." 
See  following  word. 

Nigogue,  the  same  word  as  the  preceding. 
"  Arme  d'un  nigogue  ou  harpon  "  (Tache,  F. 
et  V.,  p.  79,  comp.  also  p.  101).  "On 
proscrivit  le  nigogue  "  (Le  Moine,  C.  etP.,  p. 
258,  cp.  265).  M.  J.  G.  Barthe  (Souvenirs, 
p.  118)  makes  the  word  feminine.  "  La 
peche  au  saumon  au  flambeau  et  avec  la 
nigogue"  The  word  has  probably  been 
taken  from  the  Micmac. 

Otoka,  cranberry.     See  atoka. 

Ouache,  a  variant  of  ouage  (q.  v.).  Cuoq 
(Lex.  Alg.,  p.  140)  says,  "  La  ouache  du 
castor  {amikwac}  est  la  cavite  le  creux  fait 
horizontalement  sous  la  terre,  le  conduit 
souterrain  qui  aboutit  a  la  ouiche,  a  la 
cabane  (amikwic}.  Wac  and  wic  ont  pass6 
dans  la  langue  francaise  ,du  Canada,  sans 
eprouver  d'autre  modification  que  celle  de 
1'orthographie  (puache,  ouiche}"  See  ouage 
and  watch. 

Ouage,  Cuoq  (Lex.  Alg.,  under  "aia"). 
See  also  ouiche. 
''  >  Ouaje,  variant  of  ouage. 

' 


Oualamiche,  a  species  of  salmon  found  in 
Lake  St.  John  (Elliott,  p.  149).  See 
walamiche,  ouinaniche,  wananiche,  winnon- 
iche. 

Ouaouaron,  bull-frog.  The  word  is  in 
Dunn,  "  Le  croassement  des  grenouilles  et 
le  beuglement  du  ouaouaron  "  (S.  C.,  1862, 
p.  177).  The  word  is  of  Huron  or  of 
Iroquois  origin.  Sagard  (1632)  translates 
"  crapaux  vers  "  into  Huron  by  ouaraon. 
Cuoq  (Lex.  Iroq.,  p.  156)  gives  the  modern 
Iroquois  as  wararon.  See  wawaron. 

Ouiche,  the  house  or  cabin  of  the  beaver. 
See  Cuoq  (Lex.  Alg.,  p.  140),  and  the 
word  ouache,  above.  Kohl  (Kitchi-Gami, 
p.  104)  says :  "  Wisch  is  the  pure  Ojibbe- 
way  orthography  and  pronunciation  of  the 
word.  The  French  voyageurs  have  accepted 
it  in  their  language,  and  turned  it  into 
wasch  or  waschi." 

Ouigouam,  a  wigwam,  Indian  cabin. 
"  Sur  la  greve  gisaient  dix  ou  onze  oui- 
gouams"  (Faucher  de  Saint-Maurice,  De 
Tribord  a  Babord,  p.  76).  Comp.  93,  301, 
302.  Compare  also  Marmette  (F.  De 
Bienville,  pp.  47,  127,  244,  354,  454). 
The  word  is  of  Algonquin  origin.  See 
further  under  wigwam. 

Ouinaniche,  a  species  of  salmon  in  Lake 
St.  John.  "  Le  ouinaniche  que  les  anglais 
nomment,"  "land-locked  salmon"  (Le 
Moine, C.  etP.,p.  26).  In  the  government  pro- 
clamation regarding  the  close  seasons  for  fish 
and  game,  it  is  spelt  winnoniche.  The  word 
is  from  an  Algonquin  dialect,  probably  the 
Montagnais  of  the  Saguenay  region.  In 
Montagnais,  "  salmon  "  is  wananoushou, 
and  in  Skoffie,  wanouooshooe.  The  words 
oualamiche,  ouinaniche,  walamiche,  win- 
noniche, are  all  probably  the  same  as 
wananish  (q.  v.). 

Ouragan,  a  plate,  dish,  or  vase  of  birch- 
bark.  "  II  mange  dans  un  ouragan  (plat), 
assez  rarement  net  ou  lave  "  (F.  Crepieul, 
quoted  in  Buies,  "  Le  Saguenay, "  p.  67). 
The  word  is  of  Algonquin  origin,  but  from 
what  dialect  is  not  certain.  Lescarbot 
gives  the  Souriquois  for  "  plat  ou  escuelle  " 
as  ouragan.  La  Hontan  (Vol.  ii,  p.  212) 
has  "  tasse  d'  ecorce,  oulagan"  The  Cree 
form  is  oydgan,  and  the  Otchipwe,  ondgan. 
The  word  occurs  at  p.  53  of  Leclercq's 
"Relation  de  la  Gaspesie  (1691)."  The 
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term  has  probably  been  taken  from  Montag- 
nais. 

Outiko,  a  giant,  a   fabulous   monster  of 
Indian  story.     "  II  a  peur  d'  outiko  (S.  C., 
1 86 1,  p.  104).     This  word  belongs  to  the 
dialect  of  the  region  between  the  upper  St. 
Maurice  and  Saguenay  and  corresponds  to 
the  Algonquin  wendigo  or  windigo  (q.  v.). 
A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 
(To  be  continued.} 


QUOTATIONS. 

Many  of  the  quotations  which  are  in  daily 
use  are  uttered  without  the  slightest  notion 
as  to  where  they  are  found  originally.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  most  familiar  with  their 
parentage. 

"It  is  an  ill  wind  that  turns  none»i.o 
good." — Thomas  Tasser  (1580),  usually 
quoted,  "  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one 
any  good." 

"  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year." — 
Ibid. 

"  Peace  hath  her  victories." — Milton. 

"  When  Greeks  joined  Greeks,  then  was 
the  tug  of  war. " — Nathaniel  Lee,  1682. 

"  Of  two  evils  I  have  chose  the  least." — 
Prior. 

"Richard  is  himself  again." — Colley 
Gibber. 

"  Classic  Ground." — Addison. 

"  As  clear  as  a  whistle." — Byron. 

"A  fellow-feeling  makes  one  wondrous 
kind." — John  Home. 

"  Ask  me  no  questions,  I'll  tell  you  no 
flb%." —Goldsmith. 

"  Masterly  inactivity." — Mackintosh. 

"  As  good  as  a  play."  A  remark  of  King 
Charles  while  listening  to  the  discussion  of 
Lord  Ross'  Divorce  Bill. 

"  Pumping  a  man." — Ottway. 

"Go  snacks." — Pope. 

"  In  the  wrong  box." — Fox  Martyrs. 

"  Eripuit  coelo  fulmen,  sceptrumque 
tyrannis,"  the  lines  of  Turgot,  Minister  of 
Louis  XVI,  on  Franklin,  was  an  adaptation 
of  the  line  of  Cardinal  Polignac,  "  Eripuit 
que  Jovi  fulmen,  Phoeboque  Sagittas,"  which 
'is  itself  taken  from  Marcus  Manilius,  who 
says  of  Epicurus,  "  Eripuitque  Jovi  fulmen 
vires  queTonanti." 


CHAMPAGNE  WINE. 

The  discovery  of  champagne  wine  is  said 
to  be  due  to  a  Benedictine  monk  named 
Perignon.  In  the  year  1668,  he  was  made 
cellarer,  and,  in  pursuing  the  duties  of  his 
position,  he  hit  upon  the  idea  of  "marry- 
ing" the  different  wines  produced  in  the 
vineyards  around  him.  One  sort  he  had 
noticed  imparted  fragrance,  another  gener- 
osity, and  the  blackest  grapes  were  found  to 
produce  a  white  wine  that  kept  good,  instead 
of  turning  yellow  and  degenerating  as  did 
the  wine  made  from  white  grapes.  This 
white  or  gray  wine  of  Champagne  became 
famous,  and  the  wine  from  his  district, 
Hautvillers,  most  famous  of  all.  He  was 
also  the  discoverer  of  the  fact  that  the  old 
stopper,  a  piece  of  flax  dipped  in  oil,  could 
be  advantageously  replaced  by  a  piece  of 
cork.  By  dint  of  experiment  after  experi- 
ment, he  finally  evolved  the  effervescing 
wine  that  was  far  pleasanter  to  the  taste  and 
far  more  exhilarating  than  the  old-style  still 
wine.  The  King  gave  the  seal  of  his  royal 
approval  to  the  new  discovery,  and  the  cour- 
tiers were  not  far  behind  in  recognizing  the 
virtues  of  the  new  wine. 

The  Marquis  de  Sillery  at  a  souper  d '  Anef 
introduced  the  wine  into  the  court  circle. 
"  The  flower-wreathed  bottles  which,  at  a 
given  signal,  a  dozen  blooming  damsels, 
draped  in  the  guise  of  Bacchanals,  placed 
upon  the  table,  were  hailed  with  rapture, 
and  thenceforth  sparkling  wine  was  an  in- 
dispensable adjunct  to  all  the  petits  soupers 
of  the  period." 


TALKING  ANIMALS. 

A  correspondent  calls  our  attention  to  this 
anecdote  which  we  quote  d  propos  of  the 
communication  on  this  Subject  which  we 
published  last  week  (Vol.  ii,  p.  23)  : 

"  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  dealing  with 
'Vulgar  Errors,'  not  only  maintains  that 
animals  may  be  made  to  talk  but  gravely 
cites  instances  to  prove  that  elephants  at 
least  have  been  actually  taught  to  speak,  as 
for  example  a  remarkable  elephant  in  Portu- 
guese India  which  stubbornly  refused  to  do 
what  it  was  bid  do  until  it  had  been  com- 
manded solemnly  in  the  name  of  the  King 
of  Portugal  to  set  about  it.  Upon  which\tt« 
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the  wise  and  loyal  beast  instantly  responded 
in  excellent  Malabar,  '  Hoo  !  Hoo  !'  which 
was  as  much  as  to  say,  '  I  will,  I  will !'  Sir 
Thomas  is  at  great  pains  also  to  point  out 
that  the  oral  conformation  of  apes  indicates 
their  capacity  of  reasonable  articulation, 
which  would  be  very  well  if  the  jaws  and 
'  chops  '  were  the  real  organs  of  speech.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  birds  which  show  no  such 
reasoning  powers  as  the  elephant  and  bear 
no  such  close  resemblance  to  man  either  in 
their  organs  or  in  their  passions  as  apes  do, 
can  be  taught  and  have  been  taught  to 
speak.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  they 
ever  taught  themselves  to  speak." 


o'clock.  His  will  closed  with  the  instruc- 
tion, '  I  would  have  them  take  a  cheerful 
glass  and  think  no  more  of  John  Under- 
wood.' " 


MUSIS  AMICUS. 

On  May  6,  1 733,  at  Whittlesea,  England, 
occurred  the  funeral  of  Mr.  John  Under- 
wood, of  Nassington.  That  he  was  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  classics  no  one  can  doubt  who 
reads  the  account  of  his  funeral :  "  He  was 
brought  to  the  grave  at  five,  and  as  soon  as 
the  burial  service  was  over,  an  arch  was 
turned  over  the  coffin,  in  which  was  placed 
over  his  breast  a  small  piece  of  white  majble 
with  this  inscription :  '  Non  omnis  moriar. 
J.  Underwood,  1 733.'  When  the  grave  was 
filled  up  and  the  turf  laid  down,  the  six  gen- 
tlemen who  followed  him  to  the  grave  sang 
the  last  stanza  of  Ode  xx,  Book  II,  of  Hor- 
ace. Everything  was  done  according  to  his 
desire ;  no  bell  was  tolled  ;  no  one  was  in- 
vited but  the  six  gentlemen ;  and  no  rela- 
tive followed  the  corpse.  The  coffin  was 
painted  green  according  to  his  instruction, 
and  he  was  laid  in  it  with  his  clothes  on. 
Under  his  head  was  placed  a  Sanadon's 
Horace ;  at  his  feet,  Bentley's  Milton  ;  in 
his  right  hand  a  small  Greek  Testament, 
with  an  inscription  in  gold  letters;  in  his 
left  hand,  a  little  edition  of  Horace,  with 
this  inscription  : 

"  '  Musis  amicus.     J.  U.,' 

and  Bentley's  Horace  was  placed  under  his 
back.  After  the  ceremony  was  over,  they 
went  back  to  his  house,  where  his  sister  had 
provided  a  very  handsome  supper.  The 
cloth  being  taken  away  the  gentlemen  sang 
Ode  xxxi,  Book  I,  of  Horace,  drank  a 
cheerful  glass,  and  went  home  at  eight 


MR.  CARROLL  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

It  is  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Lewis  Carroll, 
author  of  the  charming  Alice  Books,  has 
also  written  a  work  on  Geometry,  but  the 
fact  that  he  is,  to  a  limited  extent,  a  writer 
on  Architecture  is  not  so  generally  well 
known. 

His  theme  is  the  "  New  Belfry  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,"  and  the  illustration  that 
accompanies  his  article  is  a  perfect  square. 
His  notes  are  as  follws : 

j}  i.  On  the  etymological  significance  of  the  new 
Belfry,  Ch.  Ch. 

The  word  "  Belfry"  is  derived  from  the  French  bel, 
"beautiful,  becoming,  meet;"  and  from  the  German 
frei,  "  free,  unfettered,  secure,  safe."  Thus  the  word  is 
strictly  equivalent  to  "meat-safe,"  to  which  the  new 
Belfry  bears  a  resemblance  so  perfect  as  almost  to 
amount  to  coincidence. 

$  2.  On  the  style  of  the  new  Belfry,  Ch.  Ch. 

The  style  is  that  which  is  usually  known  as  "  Early 
Debased;"  very  early  and  remarkably  debased.  *  *  * 

§  7.  On  the  impetus  given  to  art  in  England  by  the 
new  Belfry,  Ch.  Ch. 

The  idea  has  spread  far  and  wide,  and  is  rapidly  per- 
vading all  branches  of  manufacture.  Already  an  enter- 
prising maker  of  bonnet-boxes  is  advertising  "  The  Bel- 
fry Pattern;"  two  builders  of  bathing-machines  at 
Ramsgate  have  followed  his  example ;  one  of  the  great 
London  houses  is  supplying  "bar-soap"  cut  in  the 
same  striking  and  symmetrical  form  ;  and  we  are  credi- 
bly informed  that  Berwick  baking  powder  and  Thor- 
ley's  food  for  cattle  are  now  sold  in  no  other  shape. 


A  RARE  OLD  WINE. 

In  one  of  the  cellars  of  the  Rathskeller,  at 
Bremen,  are  twelve  large  cases,  each  one 
bearing  the  name  of  one  of  the  twelve  Apos- 
tles. These  cases  contain  the  celebrated 
"  Rosen wein,"  which  was  deposited  there 
in  1624.  One  case  of  this  wine,  containing 
204  bottles,  cost  500  rix  dollars  at  that  time. 
Taking  all  expenses  into  account  and  com- 
pounding the  interest,  a  single  glass,  one- 
eighth  of  a  bottle,  would  cost  about  $300,- 
ooo,  or  about  $300  a  drop. 


THE  Index  to  Volume  I,  AMERICAN  NOTES 
AND  QUERIES,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printer, 
and  will  be  sent  to  the  subscribers  as  soon 
as  completed. 
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EARLY  ENGLISH   SONG. 

The  following  old  English  song  is  said  to 
be  the  first  written  in  our  language  that  was 
set  to  music.  It  dates  back  to  the  year 
1300,  and  is  now  among  the  Harleian  MSS. 
in  the  British  Museum  : 

APPROACH  OF  SUMMER. 

Summer  is  i-comen  in, 
Luhde  sing  cuccu. 
Groweth  fed  and  bloweth  med, 
And  springeth  the  wde  nu. 
Sing,  cuccu. 

Awe  bleteth  after  lomb  ; 
Lhouth  after  calve,  cu ; 
Bullock  sterteth,  buck  verteth  : 
Mur'e  sing,  cuccu. 
Cuccu,  cuccu. 

Wei  singes  the  cuccu. 
Ne  swik  them  nawer  nu. 
Sing,  cuccu,  nu ! 
Sing,  cuccu. 

Translated  into  prose  and  modern  Eng- 
lish it  is : 

"  Summer  is  coming,  loudly  sing  cuckoo. 
The  feed  is  growing,  the  mead  is  blowing, 
and  the  woods  are  springing  now.  The  ewe 
bleats  for  the  lamb,  the  cow  is  lowing  for 
the  calf.  The  bullock  starts,  the  buck  vert- 
eth" i.  e.,  hides  among  the  ferns.  "  Mer- 
rily sing  cuckoo.  The  cuckoo  sings  well. 
Nor  does  it  cease  to  sing  now.  Sing  cuckoo 
now  !  Sing  cuckoo." 


GEM-LORE. 

The  months  of  the  year  are  each  supposed 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  some  one  of 
the  precious  stones.  The  garnet  (constancy 
and  truth)  is  sacred  to  January ;  the  ame- 
thyst (sincerity),  to  February  ;  the  blood- 
stone (courage  and  presence  of  mind),  to 
March;  the  diamond  (innocence),  to  April; 
the  emerald  (success  in  love),  to  May; 
the  agate  (health  and  long  life),  to  June  ; 
the  cornelian  (a  contented  mind),  to  July ; 
the  sardonyx  (conjugal  felicity),  to  August ; 
the  chrysolite  (antidote  to  insanity),  to  Sep- 
tember; the  opal  (hope),  to  October;  the 
topaz  (fidelity),  to  November ;  and  the  tur- 
quoise (prosperity),  to  December.  The 
turquoise  is  still  the  favorite  engagement 
ring  in  Germany,  and  is  supposed  to  pre- 
vent dissensions  between  husband  and  wife, 
and  also  to  warn  them  against  danger.  The 


diamond  is  said  to  be  an  antidote  for  temp- 
tation by  the  devil.  The  ruby  implants 
bravery  in  the  wearer ;  the  topaz  is  a  preven- 
tive of  poisons ;  the  amethyst,  against 
drunkenness.  The  turquoise  counteracts  the 
effects  of  the  "evil  eye."  The  emerald 
leads  one  to  piety.  The  sardonyx  is  at 
once  a  bane  and  a  blessing.  The  opal  must 
always  be  set  with  other  stones  or  it  will 
bring  bad  luck. 

PASQUET  R08SEE. 

The  name  of  Pasquet  Rossee  is,  perhaps, 
not  well  known,  and  yet  it  is  intimately 
connected  with  an  important  fact,  namely, 
the  founding  of  the  first  coffee-house  in 
London. 

A  Mr.  D.  Edwards,  who  was  interested 
in  trade  with  Turkey,  brought  with  him,  on 
his  return  to  London  from  Smyrna,  a  Greek 
whose  name  was  Pasquet  Rossee.  He  it  was 
who  used  to  prepare  his  master's  breakfast 
coffee,  and  he  did  it  so  well  that  the  neigh- 
bors came  in  such  numbers  at  breakfast- 
time  to  drink  the  aromatic  beverage,  that,  in 
order  to  relieve  himself  of  them,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards ordered  Rossee  to  open  a  coffee-house. 
The  house  was  accordingly  opened  in  St. 
Michael's  alley,  Cornhill,  and  it  was  the 
first  house  of  the  kind  in  London. 

QUERIES. 

Aubaine. — What  is  the  meaning  and 
derivation  of  the  word  ? 

J.    McCuLLOUGH. 
DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

The  word  is  French  and  means  "wind- 
fall." It  is,  however,  a  legal  term  in  the 
combination  "  Droit  d'Aubaine,"  which 
was  a  rule  by  which  the  property  of  a 
deceased  foreigner  was  confiscated  by  the 
State.  Etymologically  it  is  derived  from 
albanus,  i.e.,  a  foreigner,  one  alibi  natus, 
in  English  attains,  foreigners. 

Bosh. — What  is  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  the  word  ?  R.  ESTES. 

WESTFIELD,  IND. 

Bosh  is  a  Turkish  word,  and  means  emp- 
ty, vain.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
there  is  a  word  in  Scotch,  boss,  meaning 
hollow,  empty. 
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Anemone. — What  is  the  proper  pronunci- 
ation of  the  word  ?  G.  DARE. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

A-nem'-o-ne  is  the  correct  pronunciation. 
It  is  a  difficult  word  to  pronounce  properly, 
because  the  long  syllable  o  comes  immedi- 
ately after  the  accented  syllable. 

Solution    of   Continuity. — What    is   the 
meaning  of  the  pharse  ?        A.  T.  JAMES. 
BOSTON.  MASS. 

It  is  a  surgical  term,  and  means  either  a 
fracture  or  a  cut.  Bacon  says,  essay  "Of 
Unity  in  Religion,"  "  for  as  in  the  natural 
body,  a  wound  or  solution  of  continuity  is 
worse  than  a  corrupt  humor,  so  in  the 
spiritual. ' ' 

Why  Can't  a  Fellow,  Etc. — Who  wrote 
the  lines : 

"  Why  can't  a  fellow  hear  the  fine  things  said 
About  a  fellow  when  a  fellow's  dead?" 

J.  T.  DODGE. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  a  poem  enti- 
tled, "Rip  Van  Winkle,  M.  D.,  an  after- 
dinner  prescription  taken  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society,  at  their  meeting  held 
May  25,  1870." 

Panegyric. — What  is  the  derivation  of 
the  word  ?  J.  B.  H. 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

A  panegyrical  discourse  originally  meant 
one  composed  to  be  read  or  delivered  at  a 
great  Greek  festival,  called  a 
hence  its  name,  xavr/yuptKot;  or  Tt 
kofoq.  The  speeches  there  delivered  were 
usually  laudatory  of  either  the  State  or  some 
individual ;  hence  the  meaning  of  our  word 
panegyric. 

It    Gives    True    Epicures,    Etc. — Who 

wrote  : 

"  It  gives  true  epicures  the  vapors 
To  see  boiled  mutton  minus  capers." 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


J.  G.  C. 


The  lines  are  said  to  have  been  written 
by  the  celebrated  Sam  Ward. 


Vernon  always  Flourishes. — What  is  the 
jest  implied  in  this  quotation  ? 

A.  H.  THEIL. 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

There  is  a  Latin  proverb,  "  Ver  non  sem- 
per viret,"  "The  spring  does  not  last  all 
the  year;"  cf.  Spanish,  "It  is  not  always 
May."  There  is  a  punning  allusion  to  Ver- 
non as  quoted  by  you. 

Sarrite  Reine. — Who  was  the  "  Sarrite 
Reine,"  and  why  was  she  so  called? 

M.  L.  C. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Dido,  Queen  of  Tyre.  Sarra,  or  Sar,  is 
the  fish  out  of  the  blood  of  which  the  Tyrian 
men  made  their  dye.  Cf.  Milton,  "  Para- 
dise Lost,"  xi,  243  : 

"A  military  rest  of  purple  *  *  * 
Livelier  than  *   *  *   the  grain 
Of  Sarra,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  of  old, 
In  time  of  truce." 

Nydia. — Who  was  she?  There  is  a  statue 
of  her  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Philadelphia,  but  I  find  her  name  in  no 
biographical  dictionary  to  which  I  have 
access.  WM.  SCOTT. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Nydia  is  a  character  in  Bulwer's  "  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii ;" — a  blind  girl  who  weaves 
garlands  of  flowers  and  sells  them  in  the 
public  places  of  the  doomed  city.  A  Greek 
of  noble  birth  and  gentle  nurture,  she  had 
been  stolen  in  infancy  from  her  parents, 
sold  into  slavery  and  rescued  from  a  brutal 
taskmaster  by  the  hero,  Glaucus.  She  repays 
him  with  the  love  of  an  intense  and  passion- 
ate heart,  but  the  love,  unsuspected  and,  of 
course,  unrequited  by  its  object,  is  embit- 
tered by  despondency  and  jealousy,  and 
finally  drives  her  to  crime,  despair  and 
death.  Nydia  is  one  of  Bulwer's  most  poet- 
ical creations.  Not  only  in  her  history, 
however,  but  in  her  beauty,  her  simplicity, 
her  purity,  her  wayward  and  capricious 
childishness,  she  is  obviously  borrowed  from 
Goethe's  Mignon,  with,  perhaps,  a  few  hints 
from  Fenella  and  Esmeralda,  the  characters 
in  which  Walter  Scott  and  Victor  Hugo 
followed  the  same  great  original. 
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Church  Ales. — What  are  they  ? 

L.  GRIMM. 

Church  ales,  also  known  as  Holy  or  Whit- 
sun  ales,  were  merry  meetings  held  in  me- 
diaeval England,  generally  at  Whitsun-tide 
and  under  shadow  of  the  church,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  church  funds.  Some 
weeks  prior  to  the  festival  the  church  war- 
dens brewed  a  large  quantity  of  ale.  On 
the  appointed  day  all  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  gathered  together.  The  vil- 
lage squire  and  his  lady,  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  their  jester,  took  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. Bull-baiting,  bear-baiting,  mor- 
ris dancing,  games  and  songs  were  indulged 
in.  In  "Pericles,"  Shakespeare  says  of  a 
song: 

"It  hath  been  sung  at  festivals 
On  Ember  eves,  and  holy  ales." 


Vittoria  Colonna. — Who  was  she?  And 
for  what  is  she  famous  ?  J.  G.  M. 

A  noble  Italian  lady  (1490-1547),  a  poet- 
ess of  some  merit,  but  especially  famous  for 
her  virtue  and  her  beauty,  to  which  ample 
testimony  has  been  given  by  the  greatest 
among  her  contemporaries.  Her  praises 
were  sung  by  Ariosto  in  the  37th  canto  of 
his  epic  in  terms  so  hyperbolical  as  to  pro- 
voke the  sarcasms  of  Aretino.  Bernardo 
Tasso  prayed  to  her  as  to  the  Virgin  for 
intercession ;  Veronica  Gambara  addressed 
her  as  she  addressed  the  saints ;  the  Queen 
of  Navarre  wrote  to  her  for  advice  on  the 
state  of  her  soul ;  the  Duchess  d'Amalfi 
sought  her  counsel  on  the  conduct  of  life. 
She  was  courted  by  Bembo,  by  Ludovico 
Dolce,  by  Annibale  Caro,  by  Molze  and  by 
Castiglione,  and  flattered  even  by  Charles 
V,  who  went  out  of  his  way  to  see  her.  But, 
more  than  by  all  these  testimonies,  she  is 
remembered  to-day  by  the  sonnets  and  the 
letters  which  Michel-Angelo  addressed  to 
her.  This  lady  was  married  when  only 
seventeen  to  the  Marquis  of  Pescara,  who 
died  in  1525  of  wounds  received  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Padua.  She  never  married  again.  In 
1538  she  went  to  Rome,  but  withdrew  in 
1543  to  a  convent  in  Vitterbo.  It  was  dur- 
ing her  stay  in  Rome  that  Michel-Angelo 
first  met  her.  He  was  then  sixty-three,  she 


was  forty-eight,  but  she  inspired  him  with  a 
passion  that  was  little  short  of  idolatry.  He 
was  present  at  her  death-bed,  watching  by 
her  till  the  last.  "He  almost  lost  his 
senses,"  writes  Condivi.  He  knelt  and 
kissed  her  pale  white  hand  as  it  rested  in 
death,  and,  through  all  his  remaining  years, 
he  regretted  that  he  had  not  kissed  her  fore- 
head and  cheeks  also. 

Befana. — I  am  told  that  St.  Nicholas  or 
Kriss  Kringle  is  called  by  this  name  in  Italy. 
Am  I  rightly  informed  ?  W.  H.  JONES. 

Not  exactly.  The  Befana,  in  Italian  folk- 
lore, is  a  fairy  who  is  fabled  to  come  down 
the  chimney  on  the  night  before  the  feast  of 
the  Epiphany  (Jan.  6)  to  reward  or  punish 
the  children  in  the  house.  The  little  folks 
carefully  hang  their  clothes,  with  empty 
pockets,  round  the  hearth  to  be  filled  with 
confectionery  or  other  gifts,  but  if  they  do 
not  deserve  them,  the  fairy  stuffs  the  pockets 
with  charcoal  and  sand  instead.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  Befana  performs  the 
part  of  the  German  Santa  Glaus  and  our 
own  St.  Nicholas.  She  is  a  personification 
of  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  (Epifania),  of 
which  her  name  is  a  corruption,  just  as  Fer- 
ragosto,  Calendi-Maggio,  etc.,  are  personi- 
fications of  other  festivals  or  seasons.  The 
gifts  to  the  children  are  in  commemoration 
of  the  presents  brought  by  the  Magi  to  the 
Holy  Family.  A  popular  tradition  avers 
that  the  Befana  was  an  old  woman,  who, 
being  summoned  to  join  the  Three  Kings 
on  their  journey  to  Bethlehem,  replied  that 
she  was  busy  but  would  follow  after  them, 
and  she  has  been  looking  for  the  Child  Jesus 
ever  since.  This  legend  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  Russian  Baboushka.  On  the  eve 
of  the  Epiphany,  both  in  Rome  and  Flor- 
ence, an  extraordinary  charivari  of  noise  is 
celebrated  in  the  piazzas  or  public  squares 
in  honor  of  the  Befana — drums,  whistles, 
bells,  horns  and  bird-calls  adding  their  dis- 
cordant quota  to  the  ear-splitting  resonance 
produced  by  the  special  peculiar  instrumen- 
tal features  of  the  occasion,  a  sort  of  glass 
trumpet  about  a  yard  in  length.  The  cus- 
tom is  explained  as  a  commemoration  of  the 
couchs  and  trumpets  that  heralded  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Three  Kings. 
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TO  (SO  P^ESPON  DENTS. 


POINT  DEVICE.  —  What  is  the  meaning 
of  these  words  as  used  by  Bacon  in  the 
essay  "Of  Ceremonies  and  Respects,"  in 
the  -sentence,  "Men's  behavior  should  be 
like  their  apparel,  not  too  straight  or  point 
device,  but  free  for  exercise  or  motion  ?'  ' 

The  commentators  give  as  its  meaning 
fxact  in  the  extreme,  with  the  information 
that  Point  de-  Vice  was  originally  the  name 
of  a  kind  of  lace  of  very  fine  pattern,  but 
this  does  not  seem  satisfactory. 

WHAT  are  the  reasons  for  believing  that 
Buddhist  missionaries  reached  Mexico  by 
way  of  the  Pacific  ocean  before  the  Christian 
era?  Have  any  traces  of  their  influence 
there  been  found  ? 

How  DOES  it  happen  that,  the  institution 
of  the  week  being  Jewish  and  Christian,  the 
days  of  the  week  are  named  by  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe  from  the  sun,  the  moon 
and  the  Roman  or  Teutonic  gods  ? 

E.  D. 

Is  IT  possible  to  get  extracts  from  the 
records  of  the  Monastries  of  Newbottle 
Kelso  and  Dunfermline  in  Scotland  ? 

M. 

ST.  Louis. 


MUHIGAWIONS. 


NAMES  OF  STATES  —  ARKANSAS  (Vol.  ii,  p. 
12,  Vol.  i,  p.  247).  —  As  regards  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Arkansas  both  correspond- 
ents are  wrong.  The  legislative  enactment 
states  specifically  that  the  Italian  sound 
of  a  shall  represent  the  sound  of  that  letter 
wherever  it  occurs  in  the  word  —  a  very 
common  pronunciation  among  the  more 
scholarly  people  who  live  in  the  West. 
The  word  has  no  apparent  connection  with 
either  the  Commanche  or  Apache  jargons, 
but  it  has  a  strong  structural  affinity  with  the 
language  of  the  people  who  dwelt  in  that  re- 
gion prior  to  the  Spanish  conquest.  Both  or- 
thography and  pronunciation  have  doubtless 
been  modified  by  the  Creole  element,  but  the 
similar  forms  and  their  pronunciation  are 
sufficiently  well  preserved  to  indicate  a  cus- 


tom which  we  might  well  consider  good  au- 
thority. For  instance,  we  find  Arkansas, 
Tensas,  Aransas  and  Kansas.  In  the  first 
three,  the  pronunciation  is  uniform;  the 
final  syllable  is  pronounced  with  silent  s  and 
Italian  a,  frequently  broadened  to  aw.  In 
the  case  of  Kansas  the  intrusion  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon element  has  made  short  work  of 
French  vowels,  and  Kansa  is  now  rarely 
heard.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence 
that  the  first  syllable  of  Arkansas  is  derived 
from  arc,  a  bow. 

OREGON. — It  is  not  improbable  that  Oregon 
derived  its  name  from  the  Ouragan*  moun- 
tains. Before  the  territories  of  Idaho  and 
Washington  were  formed,  the  crest  of  the  Ou- 
ragan  mountains  was  the  dividing  line  between 
Oregon  and  Missouri  territories.  Recently 
the  name  of  this  range  has  been  freely  trans- 
lated and  now  appears  as  Wind  River  moun- 
tains. But  on  the  Pacific  slope  the  range  is 
quite  frequently  known  under  its  former 
name,  especially  by  the  French  and  the 
French-speaking  Indians.  The  name,  what- 
ever its  derivation,  certainly  was  not  first  ap- 
plied by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  suggestion 
that  it  comes  from  a  Spanish  word  mean- 
ing big  ear,  is  a  very  weak  guess,  as  none  of 
the  Oregon  tribes  have  the  habit  of  stretch- 
ing the  ear.  Let  us  follow  the  name  in  its 
geographical  application.  First,  it  was  the 
name  of  the  river  which  we  now  call  the 
Columbia,  and  the  name  was  possibly  ap- 
plied because  of  the  severe  Chinook  winds 
which  at  times  rush  through  the  canon  of 
the  river.  Certain  it  is  that  the  river  bore 
the  name  long  before  the  territory  was 
formed  ;  then  the  name  was  applied  to  the 
mountains  in  which  the  river  rises,  and, 
finally,  when  the  territory  was  formed,  it 
was  only  natural  to  name  the  territory  after 
the  river  which  drained  it. 

J.  W.  REDWAY. 

*  Cf.  the  word  "  hurricane." 

QUOD  TRIS,  ETC.  (Vol  ii,  p.  36). — 

A  curs      f         wr          dea      dis         and  p 

ed    iend      ought       th,       ease  ain. 

A  bless   fr          br          heal    and  ag 

Copied  from  an  English  publication  more 
than  150  years  old. 

J.  W.  REDWAY. 
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THE  TOMB  OF  MARGERY  (Vol.  ii,  p.  19). 
— There  is  a  strange  error  in  the  statement 
that,  in  the  Abercorn  Chapel,  Paisley, 
"Margery,  the  daughter  of  Bruce  and  wife 
of  William  Wallace,  lies  buried." 

The  chapel  forms  part  of  the  Abbey  of  Pais- 
ley, and  was  dedicated  to  Saint  Mirinus.  It 
is  now  known  as  St.  Mirren's  Aisle.  It  con- 
tains an  altar  tomb  with  a  recumbent  female 
figure  on  top,  popularly  called  "Queen 
Bleary's  Tomb."  It  is  the  sepulchre  of 
Marjory,  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce  and 
wife  of  Walter  Stewart,  the  sixth  Lord  Stew- 
ard'of  Scotland.  From  this  couple  are  de- 
scended the  Royal  Stuarts  of  Scotland  and 
the  present  reigning  family  of  Great  Britain. 
Marjory  was  married  in  1315,  and  was  killed 
at  Renfrew  the  following  year  by  being 
thrown  from  her  horse.  Her  child  y-as 
saved  by  the  caesarean  operation,  though 
one  eye  was  slightly  injured,  which  in  after 
time  procured  him  the  nickname  of  "  King 
Blearie  "  or  "  Dim-Eye,"  otherwise,  Robert 
II.  The  best  authorities  agree  that  William 
Wallace  never  was  married.  The  English 
governor  of  Lanark  murdered  his  sweet- 
heart, Marion  Bradfoot,  circa  1296.  Blind 
Harry,  the  Minstrel,  states  that  they  had 
been  married  shortly  before  her  death,  but 
the  statement  is  not  supported  by  other  his- 
torians. Wallace  was  executed  in  London, 
1305.  DOLLAR. 

FAIR  MAID  OF  PERTH,  HISTORY  OF  PLOT. 
— What  is  known  as  the  Edinburgh  edition 
of  Waverly  (48  vols.)  contains  Scott's 
introductions,  explanations  and  notes  as 
completed  by  him  in  1831.  It  gives  a  good 
account  of  the  battle  of  the  clans  and  all 
the  antiquarian  lore  connected  therewith. 
This  may  be  the  edition  for  which  Mr.  Read 
inquires.  DOLLAR. 

BLOODY,  IN  ITS  SLANG  SENSE  (Vol.  ii,  p. 
46). — Permit  me  to  say  that  I  question  the 
derivation  of  this  epithet  from  Gaelic  or  any 
tongue  cognate  to  it.  I  believe  it  to  be 
simply  a  figurative  extension  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  in  such  phrases  as  "  a  bloody 
fight,"  "a  bloody  day,"  "  a  bloody  deed," 
which  last  expression  easily  passes  into  "  a 
bloody  shame."  ''Thundering,"  "mon- 
strous," "  terrible,"  are  all  used  in  a  simi- 


larly figurative  way.  We  speak  of  "  thun- 
dering big  rascal,"  "  a  thundering  shame," 
"a  monstrous  fine  girl,"  "cruel  easy" 
(Browning),  and  in  Scotland  and  the  North 
of  England,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to 
hear  "a  terrible  fine  sermon,"  "  a  terrible 
bonnie  lass,"  etc.  J.  H. 

RAGMAN  ROLL  (Vol.  ii,  p.  47). — This  is 
the  name  of  an  ancient  collection  of  State 
papers  recording  the  acts  of  fealty  and  hom- 
age paid  to  Edward  I  in  his  progress  through 
Scotland  in  1298,  by  the  nobles,  gentry 
and  burgesses  of  that  country.  The  orig- 
inal documents  were  deposited  in  the  Eng- 
lish treasury,  but  have  largely  disappeared. 
A  record  of  them,  however,  is  preserved  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  and  is  historically 
valuable  as  showing  the  Scottish  land-owners, 
and  burgesses  of  the  period.  J.  H. 

UNDERN  OF  THE  DAY  (Vol.  ii,  p.  47). — 
This  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  or  Early  English 
expression,  meaning  the  third  hour  of  the 
day,  that  is,  nine  o'clock,  but  its  use  was 
often  extended  to  all  the  time  from  nine  till 
noon.  In  the  English  rhymed  version  of 
Genesis  and  Exodus,  of  date  about  1250, 
there  occurs  the  line  : 

"  It  was  undern  time  or  more," 

corresponding  to  Gen.  xliii,  25.  Undern 
was  most  frequently  associated  with  food, 
as  "undern  gereord,"  "undern  mete," 
"  undern  swaesend,"  "  undern  gift", "  "un- 
dern msel,"  all  meaning  the  meal  taken  be- 
tween nine  o'clock  and  noon  or  dinner. 
"  Undern  sang"  was  the  chanting  in  church 
commencing  at  nine  o'clock.  J.  H. 

CURIOUS  ENGLISH  (Vol.  ii,  p.  25). — A 
propos  of  "English  as,  etc.,"  let  me  con- 
tribute the  following :  I  chanced  to  be  in 
Germany  some  thirty  odd  years  ago,  when 
the  Prince  of  Wales  paid  his  first  visit  to 
Rhineland.  Of  course,  a  stream  of  British 
tourists  followed  loyally  on  his  tracks.  I 
did,  but  some  weeks  in  arrear  of  him.  The 
Neanderthal  is  one  of  the  finest  of  %  the 
Rhine  vales,  and  is  especially  famed  for  the 
view  from  one  of  the  heights  enclosing  it — 
said  to  be  the  most  charming  in  Germany. 
At  a  Gasthaus,  near  the  spot  whence  the 
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ascent  is  made,  I  saw  nailed  to  a  tree  an 
announcement,  "  Pious  donkeys  kept  here." 
Fromm  in  German  means  "quiet"  as  well 
as  "pious."  "The  landlady  had  consulted 
the  Worterbuch."  J.  H. 


THACKERAY'S  CHARACTERS  AND  THEIR 
PROTOTYPES  (Vol.  i,  p.  85). — The  following, 
from  a  late  number  of  London  Truth,  is  of 
interest  as  to  the  original  of  Warrington  in 
"Pendennis;"  "A  number  of  papers  have 
stated  that  the  late  Mr.  Venables  was  the 
original  of  the  George  Warrington  of 
'Pendennis'  and  'The  Newcomes.'  This 
is  quite  untrue,  for  the  character  of  War- 
rington was  undoubtedly  taken  from 
Thackeray's  intimate  friend,  Bolland,  the 
son  of  the  celebrated  Baron  Bolland,  a  man 
of  extraordinary  ability,  who  might  have 
achieved  great  things,  but,  owing  to  indo- 
lence and  Bohemian  tastes,  his  name  never 
became  known  to  the  world,  and  he  has 
long  since  been  forgotten,  except  by  a  very 
few  of  his  surviving  friends.  Of  the  other 
literary  characters  in  'Pendennis,'  Wagg 
was  taken  from  Theodore  Hook,  Wen- 
ham  from  Hayward,  and  Costigan  from 
Maginn." 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  the 
suggestion  seriously  made,  that  the  charac- 
ter of  Warrington  was  taken  either  from 
Mr.  Venables  or  William  Bolland.  Ed- 
mund Yates  (Rem.,  Vol.  i,  p.  238),  in 
one  of  his  notes  to  a  very  clearly  descriptive 
poem,  read  by  Arthur  Smith  before  the 
Fielding  Club,  in  1852,  says:  "William 
Bolland,  son  of  Mr.  Justice  Bolland,  a  big, 
heavy,  handsome  man  of  much  peculiar 
humor.  He  always  spoke  of  himself  as 
'William.'  He  was  the  original  of  Fred. 
Bayham  in  'The  Newcomes,'  and  I  ven- 
tured to  reproduce  him  as  William  Bowker 
in  'Land  at  Last.'" 

Yates  would  seem  to  be  correct,  and  the 
description  of  Bolland,  and  his  Bohemian 
tastes,  possibly,  does  not  resemble  War- 
rington. 

Thackeray  in  his  preaching  against  cant 
of  all  kinds,  and  making  no  exception  of 
cant  in  his  own  profession,  gives  the  char- 
acter of  Warrington  as  much  resemblance  to 


Thackeray  himself  as  to  any  supposed  pro- 
totype. As  was  said  by  Dr.  John  Brown  in 
his  essay  on  Thackeray's  literary  career: 
"  George  Warrington  is  never  weary  of 
preaching  the  same  wholesome  doctrine. 
Thackeray  had  no  sympathy  with  swagger 
of  any  kind.  His  soul  revolted  from  it ;  he 
always  talked  more  what  he  felt." 

The  fact  that  the  character  of  Colonel 
Newcome  was  taken  from  Major  Carmichael 
Smyth,  is  not  stated  in  the  article  in  AMERI- 
CAN NOTES  AND  QUERIES,  Vol.  i,  p.  85. 
Major  Smyth  is  buried  at  Ayr,  Scotland, 
and  Mrs.  Ritchie,  Thackeray's  daughter,  has 
had  a  memorial  brass,  with  the  word  "Ad- 
sum  "  on  it,  erected  to  his  memory.  In  a 
recently  published  letter  she  says:  "The 
'  adsum  '  and  the  rest  of  the  quotation  from 
'  The  Newcomes '  was  put  upon  the  brass 
because  I  knew  that  Major  Carmichael 
Smyth  had  suggested  the  character  of 
Colonel  Newcome  to  my  father."  There 
is  no  foundation,  however,  for  the  story 
that  the  death-bed  scene  in  the  novel  was 
taken  from  the  circumstances  of  the  Major's 
death.  G.  D.  W.  V. 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

HE  EITHER  FEARS,  ETC.  (Vol.  ii,  20). — 
Walter  Raleigh  gained  the  favorable  notice 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  the  well-known  inci- 
dent of  spreading  his  cloak  for  her  to  walk 
on  through  the  mud.  Soon  after  he  had 
amused  himself  by  scrawling  with  his  dia- 
mond ring  on  a  palace  window,  "Fain 
would  I  climb,  but  much  I  fear  to  fall." 
The  Queen's  attention  was  called  to  the 
legend,  when  she  at  once  wrote  underneath, 
"  If  thy  heart  fail  thee,  do  not  climb  at  all." 
So  goes  the  story.  If  authentic,  might  not 
this  couplet  have  suggested  the  verse  of  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose  ?  DOLLAR. 

p.  S. — Walter  Scott  quotes  Montrose's 
verse  : 

"  He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 

Or  his  deserts  are  small, 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch, 
To  win  or  lose  it  all." 

This  is  slightly  different  from  the  verse 
as  given  in  NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 
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BACKGAMMON. 

Backgammon  belongs  to  the  family  of 
games  that  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that 
pieces  are  moved  on  a  board  under  definite 
rules,  not  by  the  player's  volition,  as  in 
chess  or  checkers,  but  according  to  the  turn 
of  dice. 

In  some  form  or  other  it  is  to  be  found 
among  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Arabs 
and  even  the  Aztecs. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  Rome  is  a  mar- 
ble slab,  on  which  a  backgammon -table 
has  been  cut  in  all  respects  similar  to  that 
in  use  at  the  present  day,  with  a  Greek 
cross  in  the  middle  and  a  Greek  inscription 
that  says  that  Jesus  Christ  gives  victory  and 
help  to  dicers  if  they  write  his  name  when 
they  throw  the  dice — Amen. 

Plutarch  says  that  Plato  compares  life  to 
dicing  (Kuftsia),  where  we  must  not  only  get 
good  throws,  but  know  how  to  use  them 
skillfully  when  one  has  got  them. 

The  game,  perhaps  of  Persian  origin, 
doubtless  spread  over  Europe  from  Rome, 
and  we  still  speak  of  the  tables,  which  is,  of 
course,  the  Latin  tabula.  A  distich  of  the 
Elizabethan  period  says : 

"  Man's  life  is  a  game  of  tables,  and  he  may 
Mend  his  bad  fortune  by  his  wiser  play." 

The  high  antiquity  of  the  game  is  shown 
by  this  quotation  from  a  Sanskrit  riddle : 

"  In  a  house  where  there  were  many,  there 
is  left  but  one,  and  where  there  was  noue 
and  many  come,  at  last  there  is  none.  Thus 
Kala  and  Kali  casting  day  and  night  for 
their  pair  of  dice,  play  with  human  beings 
for  pieces  on  the  board  of  the  world." 
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AULD  ROBIN  GRAY. 

The  ballad  of  "Auld  Robin  Gray"  was 
written  by  Lady  Anne  Barnard  in  1772,  but 
no  authentic  edition  of  it  was  published  un- 
til 1825,  when  a  limited  number  of  copies 
of  a  quarto  volume  containing  the  original 
ballad,  with  two  continuations  from  the 
same  hand,  an  introduction  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  a  letter  from  Lady  Anne  acknowl- 
edging the  authorship,  were  printed  for 
exclusive  circulation  among  the  members  of 
the  Bannatyne  Club.  This  was  just  after 
the  lady's  death.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, the  song  had  been  extensively  circu- 
lated in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  and  had 
excited  wide  attention.  A  learned  con- 
troversy was  waged  as  to  whether  it  belonged 
to  the  sixteenth  or  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  a  reward  of  twenty  guineas  was  publicly 
offered  to  any  one  who  would  settle  the 
point  beyond  question.  Lady  Anne  kept 
her  own  counsel  and  never  acknowledged 
the  authorship  to  any  one  outside  of  her 
family  till  three  years  before  her  death. 
Then,  seeing  the  poem  attributed  to  herself 
in  the  Pirate,  she  wrote  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
congratulating  him  on  his  discernment.  In 
a  later  letter,  dated  July,  1823,  the  letter 
which  Sir  Walter  included  in  his  introduc- 
tion, she  gave  the  following  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  ballad  : 

"  '  Robin  Gray,'  so  called  from  its  being 
the  name  of  the  old  herd  at  Balcarras,  was 
born  soon  after  the  close  of  the  year  1771. 
My  sister  Margaret  had  married,  and  accom- 
panied her  husband  to  London.  I  was  mel- 
ancholy, and  endeavored  to  amuse  myself 
by  attempting  a  few  poetical  trifles.  There 
was  an  ancient  Scotch  melody,  of  which  I 

was  passionately  fond;  ,  who 

lived  before  your  day,  used  to  sing  it  to  us 
at  Balcarras.  She  did  not  object  to  its  hav- 
ing improper  words,  though  I  did.  I  longed 
to  sing  old  Sophy's  air  to  different  words, 
and  give  to  its  plaintive  tones  some  little 
history  of  virtuous  distress  in  humble  life, 
such  as  might  suit  it.  While  attempting  to 
effect  this  in  my  closet,  I  called  to  my  little 
sister,  now  Lady  Hardwick,  who  was  the 
only  person  near  me — '  I  have  been  writing 
a  ballad,  my  dear :  I  am  oppressing  my 
heroine  with  many  misfortunes.  I  have 
already  sent  her  Jamie  to  sea — and  broken 


her  father's  arm — and  made  her  mother  fall 
sick — and  given  her  Auld  Robin  Gray  for 
her  lover ;  but  I  wish  to  load  her  with  a  fifth 
sorrow  within  the  four  lines,  poor  thing! 
Help  me  to  one.'  'Steal  the  cow,  sister 
Anne,'  said  the  little  Elizabeth.  The  cow 
was  immediately  lifted  by  me,  and  the  song 
completed." 

Among  the  many  criticisms  she  heard  upon 
the  song  was  one  by  the  Laird  of  Dalziel, 
who  indignantly  exclaimed,  "  O,  the  villain  ! 
O,  the  auld  rascal !  I  ken  who  stealt  the 
poor  lassie's  coo — it  was  Auld  Robin  Gray 
himself."  "  I  thought  it  a  bright  idea,"  says 
Lady  Anne,  "and  treasured  it  up  for  a 
future  occasion."  When,  therefore,  some 
years  after,  her  mother  said  to  her,  "Anny, 
I  wish  you  would  tell  me  how  that  unlucky 
business  of  Jennie  and  Jamie  ended,"  she 
produced  a  continuation. 

But  the  opinion  of  Walter  Scott  was  a 
very  just  one,  that  "notwithstanding  Dal- 
ziel's  criticism,  the  taking  away  of  Robin 
Gray's  honest  fa'me  rather  injures  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  original  tale,  where  all  are 
rendered  miserable  by  no  evil  passions  or 
culpable  conduct  on  any  side,  but  by  a 
source  of  distress  arising  out  of  the  best  and 
most  amiable  feelings  of  all  parties."  An- 
other version  of  the  Second  Part,  as  coming 
from  Jennie's  lips,  was  subsequently  written, 
but  was  not  any  more  successful. 


INDIAN  WORDS  IN  FRENCH  CANADIAN. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  II,  p.  53.) 

Pacane,  the  nut  of  a  species  of  hickory 
(carya  olivaeformis).  The  word  is  of 
Algonquin  origin.  The  name  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  hazel.  Cuoq  gives  the  Algon- 
quin for  nut  or  hazel-nut  aspakane.  Baraga, 
in  Otchipwe,  has  for  nut  or  walnut,  pakdn, 
and  for  hazel- nut,  pagan.  The  Cree  word 
for  nut  \spakdn.  See  Cuoq,  under  pakane. 
The  word  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  "pecan" 
in  Bartlett  (Diet,  of  Americanisms). 
Strachey  gives  for  "  walnut,"  in  the  dialect 
of  Virginia,  in  1618,  paukauns. 

Pagaie,  a  paddle.  "Tout  en  s'en  ar- 
mant  d'une  pagaie  qu'il  saisit  d'une  main 
nerveuse "  (Marmette,  F.  de  Bienville,  p. 
85.  Comp.  F.  de  St.  Maurice  De  Tri- 
bord  a  Babord,  37,  and  Barthe  Souvenirs, 
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18,  215,  432).  That  this  word  is  not 
derived  from  any  of  the  dialects  adjacent  to 
Canada  is  evident.  The  Algonquin  words 
for  "  paddle  "  are  mostly  forms  of  the  stem, 
abw,  and  we  must  look  elsewhere.  The 
word  is  in  Littre  and  Scheler.  The  latter 
says,  "  Pagaie,  t.  de  marine,  sorte  de  rame, 
mot  indien."  The  word  is  much  in  use  in 
French  Guiana,  and  it  is  from  some  of  the 
dialects  of  that  region  that  the  word  has  been 
derived.  For  various  meanings  of  "  pagaie, ' ' 
see  Littre  and  others. 

Pagaier,  to  paddle,  the  verb  of  the  above 
substantive.  "  Cevaillant  homme  s'etait 
fait  mettre  sur  un  canot  d'ecorce  et  1'avait 
pagaye  seul,  1'espace  de  dix  lieues  de  mer  " 
(F.  de  St.  Maurice,  De  T.  a  B.,  p.  105. 
Comp.  Barthe,  p.  216;  Le  Moine,  p.  40; 
Marmette,  p.  295).  The  word  is  in  Littre  an.d 
Scheler. 

Patate,  the  common  word  for  potato. 
"  Je  dis  patates  au  lieu  de  pommes 
de  terre,  mot  inconnu  dans  les  campagnes 
canadiennes  "  (S.  C.,  1862,  p.  170).  In 
the  French  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Guiana  the  word  is  applied  to  the  sweet 
potato.  Scheler  has  "  Patate,  esp.,  it. 
patata,  angl.  potatoe. "  The  word  is  found 
in  the  "  Relation  des  Voyages  des  Dames 
Urselines  "  (1728,  p.  30).  "Des  melons 
d'eau,  des  patates ,  des  sabotines,  *  *  * 
des  figues  banales,  des  pacanes,  des  noix 
d'  arcajous."  The  word  is  also  in  use  in 
the  Walloon  language  of  Belgium.  To- 
gether with  the  corresponding  terms  in 
various  European  languages,  patate  comes 
from  the  Haytian  word  batata,  cited  in 
Peter  Martyr.  The  English  word  potato  is 
a  modification  of  the  Spanish.  The  Haytian 
term  was  originally  applied  to  what  is  known 
as  the  "  sweet  potato." 

Pecan,  the  animal  known  as  the  fisher 
(martes  canadensis).  "  Le  p6can,  nom  du 
pays  d'un  animal  qui  se  rattache  au  groupe 
despetits-ours"  (Tache,  esq.,  sur  le  Canada, 
p.  65).  See  also  F.  et  V.,  p.  96.  The 
word  is  of  Algonquin  origin,  being  taken 
from  some  eastern  dialect.  The  Abenaki 
form  is  pekane.  The  western  Algonquin- 
term  for  the  fisher  is  odjig,  from  which  the 
American  word  woodchuck,  applied  to  the 
groundhog  (arctomys  monax),  has  in  all 
probability  been  derived.  See  Bartlett,  un- 


der pekan   and    woodchuck.     Also  S.    C., 
1864,  100. 
Pekan,  another   way    of  spelling  pecan 

(q-  v.).  . 

Pembina,  the  same  as pimbina  (q.  v.). 

Pemican,  the  well-known  preparation  of 
dried  meat  and  grease,  which  forms  the  fa- 
vorite food  of  the  voyageur.  "  C'etait  la 
qu'on  amassait'  la  plus  grande  partie  des 
provisions  de  pemican  que  les  canots  en> 
portaient  dans  les  voyages  "  (Tachg,  F.  et 
V.,  p.  203).  The  word  is  of  Cree  origin. 
Lacombe  has  "Pimikkdn,  Sac  rempli  d'un 
melange  de  graisse  et  de  viande  pilee,  c'est 
le  pimican,  mot  defigure  par  la  prononcia- 
tion  des  blancs."  The  ultimate  root  of  the 
word  is  "pimiy,  grease,  oil,  tallow."  The 
spelling  pemmican  is  also  found. 

Petun,  tobacco.  This  word  is  found  in 
the  old  writers.  It  occurs  at  pp.  319,  324, 
of  Leclercq's  Rel.  de  la  Gaspesie ;  in 
Champlain's  works,  tome  i,  p.  46,  t.  ii, 
p.  7;  in  Lescarbot,  Hist,  de  la  Now., 
France,  pp.  729,  811.  Mr.  Elliott  refers 
the  word  to  the  Cree  verb  "  pittwaw, "  to 
smoke  (p.  149),  and  Cuoq  doubts  its  Indian 
origin  and  brings  it  into  relation  with  the 
French,  "  petarde,  petiller,  etc."  The  word 
is  however  of  South  American  origin,  as  in- 
deed the  expression,  "  TabacdeBresil,"  oc- 
curring so  frequently  alongside  of  it  in  the 
old  writers,  might  lead  one  to  suppose. 
Lescarbot  says  (Hist.,  p.  729-755),  "  C'est 
1'herbe  que  les  Bresiliens  appellent  petun, 
dont  ils  prennent  la  fumee  presque  a  toute 
heure."  Thevet  (Les  Sing,  de  la  France 
Antarct.,  1558,  p.  158)  has  "  Autre  sin- 
gularite  d'une  herbe  qu'ils  (the  Brazilians) 
nomment  en  leur  langue  petun"  Dr. 
Crevaux  (Bibl.  Ling.  Amer.,  tome  viii,  p. 
44),  gives petum  as  the  word  for  tobacco  in  the 
language  of  the  Oyampis  of  the  Oyapock, 
and  the  Oyapock  vocabulary  of  Martius  has 
petemna.  A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

(70  be  continued.) 


GRAMERCY. 

The  word  Gramercy  used  to  design  ate.  the 
locality,  Gramercy  Park  in  New  York  City 
is  derived  from  "  der  Kromme  See,"  which 
is  the  name  given  to  that  district  in  an  old 
map,  still  extant. 
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THE  PORCELAIN  REGIMENT. 

There  was  a  regiment  in  the  Prussian 
army,  from  which  the  present  ist  Dragoons, 
and  the  3d,  4th  and  5th  Regiments  of  Cui- 
rassiers claim  to  have  sprung.  King  Fred- 
erick William,  it  appears,  possessed  a  num- 
ber of  very  beautiful  and  precious  specimens 
of  porcelain,  and  an  attempt  was  made  by 
King  August  II,  of  Poland,  who  was  also 
Elector  of  Saxony,  to  purchase  some  of 
these  through  an  agent  in  Berlin.  King 
Frederick  William  declined  to  sell  any  of 
his  porcelain ;  but  King  August,  knowing 
his  royal  brother's  passion  for  soldiers, 
offered  him  600  dragoons,  without  horses, 
arms,  equipment  or  officers,  in  exchange  for 
certain  pieces.  The  negotiations  were  car- 
ried on  by  Privy  Councillor  von  Marschall 
on  behalf  of  Prussia,  and  Lieutenant-General 
von  Schmettau  for  King  August,  and  ended 
in  the  transfer  of  the  600  dragoons  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  of  a  number  of  the 
vases  in  the  first  place  to  Dresden,  where 
some  were  added  to  the  royal  collection  of 
china,  and  others  were  placed  in  the  Johann 
Museum,  where  they  are  still  distinguished 
as  the  "dragoon  vases."  The  men  were 
valued  at  20  thalers  each,  and  the  whole 
regiment,  consequently,  at  12,000  thalers; 
while  the  porcelain  given  in  exchange  for 
them  was  considered  to  be  worth  consider- 
ably more,  though  it  had  been  purchased  by 
the  deceased  King  Frederick  I  for  a  smaller 
sum. 

ROBIN  GOODFELLOW. 

Robin  Gocdfellow,  also  known  as  Puck, 
is  a  familiar  figure  in  the  fairy  mythology  of 
Great  Britain.  He  was  the  son  of  an  elf  or 
fairy,  some  say  of  King  Oberon  himself,  and 
of  a  mortal  woman.  While  yet  a  child,  his 
pranks  were  the  plague  of  the  neighbors,  and 
he  finally  ran  away  to  escape  his  mother's 
punishment.  He  went  into  service  with  a 
tailor,  upon  whom  he  played  a  number  of 
practical  jests.  Running  away  again,  he 
came  across  Oberon  in  a  forest,  who  made 
known  to  him  his  origin  and  also  that  he 
possessed  the  power  of  transforming  himself 
into  what  shape  he  pleased.  This  power,  of 
course,  opened  out  to  him  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities for  mischief,  which  he  lost  no  time 
in  putting  into  practice.  Before  the  time  of 


Shakespeare  the  name  appears  to  have  been 
a  general  one  applied  to  a  species  of  tricky 
elves  or  hobgoblins,  to  whom  Friar  Rush 
bore  a  close  affinity.  But  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
in  which  Puck  or  Robin  Goodfellow  occu- 
pies a  prominent  position,  he  began  to 
assume  a  concrete  personality  in  the  public 
mind,  and  the  numerous  scattered  stories 
about  these  beings  were  welded  into  a  con- 
sistent whole  and  centred  around  a  single 
individuality.  The  black  letter  tract,  pub- 
lished in  London,  in  1628,  under  the  title 
of  "Robin  GoodfeDow,  His  Mad  Pranks 
and  Merry  Jests,"  and  the  ballad  of  "  The 
Merry  Pranks  of  Robin  Goodfellow," 
ascribed  to  Ben  Jonson,  both  seem  to  have 
been  written  after  the  appearance  of  Shake- 
speare's comedy. 


I  WOULD  NOT  LIVE  ALWAY. 

This  famous  hymn,  by  Rev.  William  Au- 
gustus Muhlenberg,  was  written  in  1824, 
first  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Recorder 
of  June  3,  1826,  subsequently  republished  in 
the  Evangelical  Catholic,  February  5,  1853, 
when  it  achieved  so  wide  a  popularity  that 
a  rival  claimant  sprang  up  in  the  person  of 
Henry  Ward,  a  printer  in  Litchfield,  Conn. 
The  controversy  was  revived  in  1875,  wnen 
the  hymn  was  included  in  a  volume  called 
"  Poetry  of  Printerdom,"  but  the  claims  of 
Henry  Ward  were  effectually  disproved  in 
an  editorial  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  for  Feb- 
ruary 1 8,  1 88 1. 


Al  AS  A  TERM  OF  EXCELLENCE. 

This  is  primarily  the  rating  of  a  first-class 
vessel  at  Lloyd's  (see  Lloyd's).  The  rating  is 
assigned  to  new  ships  for  a  fixed  term  of  years, 
seldom  more  than  fifteen,  nor  less  than  four — 
according  to  the  materials  and  workman- 
ship. The  rating  may  be  afterwards  extend- 
ed on  certain  conditions.  The  A  stands  for 
the  state  of  the  hull,  the  i  for  the  rig- 
ging, anchors  and  other  fitments.  A2  would 
designate  a  ship  with  first-class  hull,  but 
without  the  very  best  outfit  in  other  respects  ; 
aai  is  a  rating  sometimes  given  to  ships  of 
extremely  fine  construction.  JE,  E  and  I 
are  inferior  ratings  for  ships. 
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ABOUT  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  stars 
and  stripes  (the  latter,  however,  trans- 
verse) appear  upon  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
Washington  family.  The  stripes  on  the 
shield  are  alternately  white  and  red,  and 
are  four  in  number ;  the  stars  (which  ap- 
pear "in  chief"  or  at  the  top)  are  three. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  there  was 
:any  intention,  when  the  flag  was  designed, 
to  compliment  Gen.  Washington,  or  that 
Washington  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
matter  in  any  way.  The  American  flag 
has  thirteen  stripes,  commemorating  the 
thirteen  original  States,  and  in  the  field  ap- 
pears one  star  for  every  State  now  in  the 
Union.  The  original  Continental  flag  had 
thirteen  stripes, with  the  British  Union  Jack 
in  the  place  of  the  stars.  Not  for  neariy  a 
year  after  independence  was  proclaimed  did 
Congress,  by  resolution,  direct  that  a  group 
of  white  stars  on  a  blue  field  should  take  the 
place  of  the  Union  Jack. 

It  is  believed  that  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ross,  of 
Philadelphia,  made  the  first  regular  Ameri- 
can flag. 

SPECIAL  PRIZE  QUESTION. 

The  official  vote  in  New  York  State  is 
announced  as  follows : 

Harrison 650,337 

Cleveland ...  635,965 

Plurality  for  Harrison.  .    .    .    14,372 

THE  AMERICAN  NOTES  AND  QUERIES 
received  a  total  of  2576  guesses  divided  as 
follows : 

Harrison. .  .        1328 

Cleveland 1248 

Of  all  the  competitors  the  nearest  figures 
were  those  of  Thos.  H.  White,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  (?)  whose  guess  was  13,033.  Mr. 
White  is  therefore  entitled  to  the  special 
prize  of  $50.  The  address  is  blurred,  and 
hence  the  name  of  the  State  is  queried. 


CURIOUS  STATEMENT  ABOUT  SALMON. 

Tradition  says  that  in  former  days  it  was 
customary  to  insert  a  clause  into  indentures 
by  which  masters  of  apprentices  living  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tyne,  Severn  and  Connecticut 


rivers  were  pledged  not  to  give  their  ap- 
prentices salmon  to  eat  more  than  three 
days  in  the  week.  The  Editor  of  Notes 
and  Queries  once,  in  vain,  offered  a  re- 
ward of  ;£$  for  a  copy  of  a  genuine  inden- 
ture having  this  clause. 


@U  BI^I  BS. 

Savoyard  Vicar.  —  In  a  French  paper  I 
came  across  a  reference  to  le  Vicaire  Savoy- 
ard. Who  was  this  person? 

THOMAS  JONES. 

The  Savoyard  Vicar  is  a  character  in 
Rousseau's  novel  of  "  Emile  "  and  his 
"  Confessions"  constitute  one  of  the  most 
striking  episodes  of  the  book.  The  character 
combines  the  traits  of  two  of  Rousseau's 
early  instructors,  M.  Gatier,  his  gentle, 
melancholy  studious  tutor  in  the  Seminary 
of  Annecy,  in  Savoy  ;  and  the  Abbe  Gaime, 
whom,  in  his  boyhood,  he  had  met  in  Turin, 
an  ecclesiastic  more  remarkable  for  the 
breadth  and  liberality  than  for  the  orthodoxy 
of  his  religious  opinions.  Rousseau's  Vicar 
is  a  deist  at  heart  who  cannot  bring  himself 
either  to  absolutely  accept  or  reject  the 
Gospel,  but  who  deems  that  until  we  know 
more  fully  what  the  truth  is  it  is  best  to 
respect  the  public  order,  and  to  refrain  from 
^disturbing  the  established  worship,  and  who 
remains  a  priest  in  full  communion  with  the 
Church  for  much  the  same  reasons  that 
actuate  Browning's  Bishop  Blougram.  The 
portraiture  did  not  prove  agreeable  to  either 
the  advocates  or  the  antagonists  of  revealed 
religion  ;  the  first  saw  in  it  a  dangerous 
attack  upon  orthodoxy,  and  the  latter  felt  it 
was  a  powerful  blow  against  crude  atheism 
and  materialism.  "  Le  Vicaire  Savoyard," 
Voltaire  wrote  to  a  friend,  "deserves  all 
possible  chastisement.  The  Judas  abandons 
us  just  as  our  philosophy  was  about  to  tri- 
umph. '  ' 

Iron  Duke.  —  To  whom  was  this  name 
applied?  A.  S.  K. 

The  Iron  Duke  was  a  sobriquet  by  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  generally  known 
in  his  later  days.  It  was  originally  applied, 
not  to  the  man,  but  to  an  iron  steamboat 
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called  "The  Duke  of  Wellington,"  which 
plied  between  Liverpool  and  Dublin.  The 
name  so  well  expressed  the  popular  idea  of 
the  sternness  of  his  character  and  his  want 
of  feeling  towards  the  masses,  that  it  was 
soon  transferred  from  the  steamboat  to  the 
old  soldier  himself. 

Pantisocracy. — What  does  this  word 
mean?  WM.  A.  BLACK. 

Pantisocracy  was  the  name  given  by  Cole- 
ridge to  a  Utopian  Society,  which  he,  with 
his  friends,  Southey,  Robert  Lovell  and 
George  Burnet,  had,  in  his  younger  days, 
dreamed  of  founding  in  America.  It  was 
imagined  that  they  and  others  of  congenial 
tastes  and  principles  should  join  together 
and  leave  the  old  world  for  the  woods  and 
wilds  of  the  young  Republic  of  the  West. 
Possessions  were  to  be  held  in  common, 
each  would  work  for  all.  The  daily  toil 
was  to  be  lightened  by  the  companionship 
of  the  best  books  and  the  discussion  of  the 
highest  things.  Each  young  man  would 
take  to  himself  a  fitting  helpmeet,  whose 
part  it  would  be  to  prepare  their  food  and 
rear  a  new  race  in  pristine  hardihood  and  in- 
nocence. "This  Pantisocratic  scheme," 
writes  Southey  in  1794,  "  has  given  me  new 
life,  new  hope,  new  energy ;  all  the  faculties 
of  my  mind  are  dilated."  But  the  money 
requisite  for  putting  it  into  practice  was  not 
to  be  had,  and  ere  long  he  and  Coleridge 
married  and  settled  themselves  down  to  the 
conflict  with  the  actual  life  around  them. 

Kado,  St. — Who  was  this  saint  ?  I  do  not 
find  him  in  any  book  of  reference  to  which 
I  have  access.  JAMES  RIVES. 

GREENWOOD,  VA. 

Kado,  St.,  is  a  saint  who  does  not  appear 
in  the  hagiologies,  but  whose  memory  is 
preserved  in  the  local  traditions  of  Brittany. 
On  one  occasion  he  wished  to  have  a  bridge 
thrown  over  an  ill-conditioned  river,  and 
after  appealing  in  vain  to  the  Virgin  and  the 
Trinity  was  compelled  to  turn  to  the  devil, 
who  had  always  been  considered  an  excellent 
mason.  Satan  drew  an  admirable  bridge  on 
red  paper  and  stipulated  that  he  was  to  have 
the  first  soul  that  crossed  over  the  bridge  in 


payment  for  his  labors.  But  the  saint 
cheated  him  by  driving  a  black  cat  over  the 
bridge  as  soon  as  it  was  finished. 

Symphorosa,  St.— Who  was  she? 

JAMES  R.  NELSON. 
CINCINNATI,  O. 

St.  Symphorosa  was  a  Jewish  martyr,  bet- 
ter known  as  the  mother  of  the  Maccabees. 
She  and  her  family  belonged  to  that  noble 
army  of  Palestinian  martyrs  who  suffered 
persecution  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
She  beheld  her  seven  sons,  one  after 
another,  put  to  a  most  excruciating  death 
rather  than  violate  the  law  of  God ;  and 
after  encouraging  them  with  a  fortitude  un- 
exampled to  endure  unto  the  end,  she  at 
last  died  herself,  the  mother  and  her  seven 
sons,  one  day,  winning  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom. The  authentic  history  of  their  tor- 
tures, endurance  and  death  will  be  found  in 
the  second  book  of  Maccabees,  one  of  the 
apocryphal  books  of  the  Bible,  the  account 
beginning:  "It  came  to  pass  also  that 
seven  brethren  with  their  mother  were  taken 
and  compelled  by  the  king,  against  the  law, 
to  taste  swine's  flesh,  and  were  tormented 
with  scourges  and  whips.  But  one  of  them 
that  spake  first  said  this,  'What  wouldst 
thou  ask  or  learn  of  us?  We  are  ready  to 
die  rather  than  to  transgress  the  laws  of  our 
fathers.'  " 

St.  Symphorosa  is  frequently  confounded 
with  the  Christian  martyr  St.  Felicitas. 
She  is  accepted  as  a  saint  by  the  Greek 
church  only,  who  rejected  St.  Felicitas, 
the  latter  saint  having  a  place  in  the 
calendar  of  the  Eastern  church. 

Field  of  the  Forty  Footsteps. — What  and 
where  is  this  field  ?  J.  W.  WROTH. 

ALBERQUERQUE,  NEW  MEXICO. 

It  is  a  piece  of  land  at  the  back  of  the 
British  Museum,  called  also  Southampton 
Fields,  and  was  once  known  by  this  name. 
The  tradition  is  that  two  brothers,  in  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  took  different 
sides,  and  here  engaged  each  other  in  deadly 
fight.  Both  were  killed,  and  forty  impres- 
sions of  their  feet  remained  on  the  field  for 
many  years,  where  no  grass  would  grow. 
The  Misses  Porter  wrote  a  novel  on  the  sub- 
ject and  the  Messrs.  Mayhew  a  melodrama. 
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How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from 
Ghent  to  Aix. — Does  this  poem  celebrate 
any  actual  historical  event,  and  if  so,  what  ? 

A.  S.  K. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

This  famous  ballad,  by  Robert  Browning, 
describes  in  stirring  and  vigorous  verse  how 
a  party  of  three  started  out  on  horseback,  at 
midnight,  to  bear  a  message  from  Ghent  to 
Aix ;  how  two  of  them  gave  out  on  the  way, 
and  how  the  third  dashed  into  Aix  at  day- 
break. According  to  the  author's  own  ad- 
mission in  a  private  letter  to  a  friend : 

"  There  is  no  sort  of  historical  foundation 
for  the  poem."  Indeed  the  distance  between 
the  two  towns  is  too  great  to  be  traversed  in 
the  time  specified.  "  I  wrote  it,"  adds  Mr. 
Browning,  "  under  the  bulwark  of  a  vessel, 
off  the  African  coast,  after  I  had  been  at  sea 
long  enough  to  appreciate  even  the  fancy  of 
a  gallop  on  the  back  of  a  certain  good  horse 
'York,'  then  in  my  stable  at  home.  It  was 
written  in  pencil  on  the  fly-leaf  of  Bartoli's 
'Simboli,'  I  remember." 

The  Lady  of  La  Garaye. — Who  and  what 
was  she  ?  ALBERT  SMITH. 

HELENA,  MONT. 

The  Lady  of  La  Garaye  is  a  narrative 
poem  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  (1862). 

At  the  outset  of  the  poem  we  are  presented 
with  the  Count  and  Countess  of  La  Garaye 
in  the  first  happiness  of  wedded  life.  The 
Countess  is  forever  by  her  husband's  side ; 
she  insists  on  following  him  to  the  hunting 
field,  and  there  meets  with  an  accident  which 
renders  her  a  cripple  for  life.  Her  first  fear 
is  that  she  will  be  unable  to  retain  the  affec- 
tions of  her  husband,  but  he  succeeds  in 
removing  her  doubts  in  a  passage  of  great 
tenderness  and  beauty.  She  devotes  the 
remainder  of  her  life  to  the  performance  of 
deeds  of  mercy,  in  which  she  is  joined  by 
the  Count. 

Taj. — Is  there  a  building  known  as  the 
Taj  ?  And  where  and  what  is  it  ? 

J.  R.  M. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

The  Taj  is  a  magnificent  structure  erected 
in  Agra,  Hindustan,  by  the  great  Mogul 
Emperor,  Shah  Jehaw,  as  a  monument  to 


his  beloved  Begum  Murnlaza.  It  is  said 
that  one  day  Murnlaza  asked  the  Emperor 
what  he  would  do  for  her  memory  if  she  were 
the  first  to  die.  The  monarch  vowed  that 
he  would  build  above  her  body  a  tomb  that 
should  fill  the  world  with  wonder  and  admi- 
ration and  keep  her  memory  and  his  love 
alive  forever.  On  her  death-bed  she  re- 
minded the  Emperor  of  his  promise  and  it 
was  more  than  fulfilled. 

Camille. — Was  the  heroine  of  this  drama 
drawn  from  life  ?  MARY  ALBER. 

LEXINGTON,  KY. 

Gauthier,  Marguerite,  the  heroine  of  the 
younger  Dumas'  novel  and  drama  La  Dame 
aux  Camelias  (known  in  this  country  as 
Camille)  was  drawn  from  a  real  personage. 
Madeleine  Duplessis,  a  well-known  leader 
of  the  demi-monde  in  Paris,  who  amid  all 
the  errors  of  her  life  preserved  the  grace  of 
shame  and  a  yearning  after  a  better  life. 
Marguerite's  youth,  her  beauty,  the  malady 
that  preyed  upon  her  life,  the  efforts  of  an 
aged  nobleman  to  save  her  from  her  degrada- 
tion on  account  of  her  startling  likeness  to 
his  dead  daughter,  are  all  facts  in  the  career 
of  the  real  woman. 

The  Three  Gamblers. — On  the  famous 
Chapel  Bridge,  in  Lucerne,  there  is  an  old 
painting  called  the  Three  Gamblers.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  legend  it  depicts  ? 

T.  R.  PAGE. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

The  three  gamblers  is  a  Swiss  legend. 
On  June  7,  1392,  Ulli  Schroeter,  gambling 
in  the  village  of  Willisau  with  two  com- 
panions and  reduced  to  his  last  stake,  swore 
that  if  he  lost  he  would  stab  God.  Losing, 
he  flung  his  dagger  up  against  the  heavens 
witli  a  hideous  imprecation.  Five  drops  of 
blood  fell  upon  the  table,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  winged  dragon  bore  off  the  blasphe- 
mer. His  comrades  tried  vainly  to  wash 
away  the  blood  stains.  Finally  they  fell  to 
quarreling  and  one  was  slain.  The  mur- 
derer sought  to  fly,  but  his  body  became  a 
sudden  prey  to  corruption,  and  falling  upon 
a  dung-heap  he  had  barely  time  to  send  for 
a  priest  ^before  breathing  his  last.  The 
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priest  carefully  cut  away  the  piece  of  wood 
which  bore  the  sacred  stains,  placing  it  in  a 
silver  vase  within  the  church ;  this  is  still 
known  as  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Blood. 
But  as,  over  the  spot  where  the  miracle 
took  place,  a  tiny  fivefold  flame  was  seen  to 
hover  every  night,  a  wooden  chapel  was  built 
there,  which,  in  1499,  was  replaced  by  one  of 
stone. 

Among  the  Gallery-Gods. — What  is  the 
origin  of  the  phrase  ?  C.  H.  JAMES. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  in  London, 
formerly  had  its  ceiling  painted  to  represent 
a  blue  sky  with  clouds,  among  which  were  cu- 
pids  flitting  about.  This  ceiling  extended  over 
the  gallery ;  hence  occupants  of  the  gallery 
were  said  to  be  "among  the  gods," 
and  occupants  of  the  higher  tiers  in  theatres 
generally  came  later  to  be  called  "  gallery- 
£ods." 

Counting  Horseshoe  Nails. — Why  do  the 

London  city  officials  annually  count  horse- 
shoe nails  in  Westminster  Hall? 

ALBERT  CARTER. 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

This  custom  comes  from  the  fact  that  the 
mayor  and  citizens  of  London  derive  their 
title  to  certain  grounds  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Clement  from  the  representatives  of  one 
Walter  LeBrun,  a  farrier,  who  anciently 
rendered  every  year  sixhorseshoes  with  nails 
to  the  exchequer  for  the  land  in  question. 

Above  and  Below  Par. — What  is  the 
origin  of  the  phrase  as  used  with  its  present 
meaning?  S.  L.  C. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Par  as  a  commercial  term  signifies  the 
nominal  or  face  value  of  a  share  or  security, 
with  neither  premium  nor  discount.  Par 
may  then  be  considered  to  signify  the  nor- 
mal average  or  level.  In  slang  or  familiar 
speech,  one  is  above  par  when  in  health  or 
spirits ;  he  is  above  his  own  average  condi- 
tion. One  is  below  par  in  intelligence  or 
enterprise  when  he  is  inferior  in  these  re- 
spects to  the  average  of  people  about  him. 


Frou-Frou. — There  is  a  picture  so  called 
in  Steele's  bar-room,  in  Philadelphia.  Is 
there  not  a  play  of  this  name  ? 

G.  R.  SANSOM. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Frou-Frou  is  the  heroine  and  title  of  a 
five-act  drama  in  prose  by  Henri  Meilhac 
and  Ludovic  Halevy,  produced  at  the  Gym- 
nase,  October  30,  1869.  It  became  at  once 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  French  acting 
plays,  and  has  been  reproduced  in  almost 
every  European  language. 

Frou-frou  is  a  French  word,  for  the  rust- 
ling of  silks  and  other  stuffs.  It  was  a  name 
given  by  Charles  Yriarte  to  a  character  de- 
scribed in  his  "  Parisian  Life  "  (La  Vie  Par- 
isienne),  a  series  of  newspaper  articles,  and 
has  been  borrowed  from  Yriarte  by  the  au- 
thors of  this  play,  as  a  nickname  for  their 
heroine. 

Gilberte  Brigard,  a  frivolous,  light-heart- 
ed, charming  French  girl,  who  has  earned 
her  nickname  of  Frou-frou  from  the  perpet- 
ual rustling  of  her  dresses  as  she  skips  and 
dances  about,  is  sought  in  marriage  by  the 
staid  and  sensible  M.  de  Sartoris.  Now  her 
elder  sister,  Louise,  who  has  all  along  stood 
in  the  position  of  a  self-sacrificing  mother  to 
the  younger  girl,  is  secretly  in  love  with  this 
gentleman,  but  believing  that  the  marriage 
would  be  an  advantageous  one  for  dear 
Frou-frou,  she  counsels  her  to  accept  him. 
Frou-frou  does  so,  though  she  is  indifferent  to 
him,  indifferent  to  everything,  in  fact,  ex- 
cept her  own  pleasures.  After  marriage  she 
continues  to  lead  the  same  gay  and  careless 
life  as  ever;  she  neglects  her  husband,  her 
home,  and  her  child,  to  take  part  in  balls  and 
parties,  and  in  private  theatricals  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.  M.  de  Sartoris  begs 
Louise  to  come  and  live  with  them  and  take 
charge  of  the  household,  and  Louise  accepts 
what  she  looks  upon  as  her  duty.  For  some 
time  this  arrangement  seems  satisfactory  to 
all,  but  suddenly  Frou-frou  is  stopped  in 
her  mad  career  and  brought  to  her  senses  by 
the  appearance  of  a  lover.  She  feels  a  vague 
liking  for  him,  and,  appalled  at  her  danger, 
she  turns  from  her  amusements  to  devote 
herself  to  her  duties.  But  she  cannot  change 
the  results  of  years.  Her  sister  has  inno- 
cently supplanted  her  in  the  affections  of  her. 
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husband  and  her  child.  After  a  brief  strug- 
gle to  regain  what  she  has  lost,  she  bursts 
out  into  a  frenzy  of  jealousy  against  her 
sister.  "  You  have  taken  from  me  my  home, 
my  husband,  my  child,"  she  cries;  "well 
then  take  everything  !"  and  she  rushes  from 
the  house  to  join  her  lover  in  Venice.  The 
brilliant  comedy  now  degenerates  into  ordi- 
nary melodrama.  M.  de  Sartoris  follows 
Frou-frou  to  Venice  and  kills  the  lover,  and 
in  the  fifth  act  the  repentant  Frou-frou 
comes  home  to  die,  to  crave  forgiveness,  to 
kiss  her  child,  and  to  obtain  from  her  hus- 
band a  promise  to  marry  Louise. 

Stormy  Petrel  of  Politics.  —  To  whom 
was  this  sobriquet  given  ? 

To  John  Scott,  Earl  of  Eldon  (1751- 
1838),  because  he  was  in  the  habit  of  has- 
tening up  to  London  when  any  rumor  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  cabinet  reached  him.  He 
did  so  at  the  death  of  Lord  Liverpool  under 
the  expectation  that  the  King  would  call  on 
him  to  form  a  ministry,  but  the  task  was  as- 
signed to  Canning.  Again,  when  Canning 
died,  he  was  in  full  expectation  of  being 
sent  for,  but  the  King  applied  to  Lord  Gode- 
rich.  Again,  when  Lord  Goderich  resigned, 
Eldon  felt  sure  of  being  sent  for,  but  the 
King  asked  Wellington  to  form  a  ministry. 


TO 


IT   SHALL    YET    CRY    IN   ATHOLL.  —  A   ring 

in  San  Francisco  has  the  figure  of  a  long- 
legged  bird,  resembling  a  crane,  upon  it, 
with  the  inscription,  "It  shall  yet  cry  in 
Atholl."  Can  any  one  inform  me  of  the 
origin  and  signification  of  the  inscription  ? 

W.  E.  C. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WHO  is  the  author  of  the  lines  ? 


"  Better  wall-fired  hell  with  thee, 
Than  golden-gated  Paradise  without." 


X.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


WHY  is  the  date  of  election  fixed  for  the 
first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of 
November?  W.  W. 

PAOLI. 


WHAT  is  the  origin  of  the  saying,  "  Be- 
tween the  devil  and  the  deep  sea  ?' ' 

RAWE.     , 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

BON-FIRE. — Can  you  tell  me  the  origin  of 
the  word  "  bon-fire?"  J.  C.  R. 

d>OMMUNIGAJUIOHS. 

MONEY  MAKES  THE  MARE  Go  (Vol.  ii, 
p.  47). — The  French  have  a  variant:  Pourde 
F  argent  les  chiens  dansent.  The  meaning  is 
too  obvious  to  require  explanation. 

R.  A.  OAKES. 

WATER/TOWN,  N.  Y. 

UNDERN  OF  THE  DAY  (Vol.  ii,  p.  47). — A 
certain  period  of  the  day.  The  time  denoted 
differed  in  different  periods.  The  Anglo-Sax- 
on undern  meant  the  third  hour,  about  9  A.M.  ; 
later  it  meant  about  n  A.M.  ;  and  still  later 
the  afternoon,  in  which  sense  it  still  survives 
in  provincial  English,  (Hinder  aandorn,  etc. 
Cf.  Skeat's  "Etymological  Dictionary;" 
Nare's  "Glossary."  R.  A.  OAKES. 

WATER-TOWN,  N.  Y. 

UNDERN  OF  THE  DAY  (Vol.  ii,  p.  47). — 
Wright's  "  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and  Pro- 
vincial English"  tells  us:  "By  the  Saxon 
division  of  the  day,  undorn  tide  appears  to 
have  been  about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  time  our  ancestors  took  their  principal 
meal."  A  passage  from  Maundevile  is 
cited,  "Fro  underne  of  the  day  tille  it  be 
passed  the  noon."  In  Skeat  and  Mayhew's 
"Concise  Dictionary  of  Middle  English," 
we  find:  "  Undern,  the  time  between;  the 
time  between  sunrise  and  noon,  between 
noon  and  sunset;  a  meantime.  A.-S.,  un- 
dern; O.  S.,  undorn ;  Icel.,  undorn ;  Cp. 
O.  H.  G.,  untorn  (G.,  unfern)."  Braune, 
in  the  glossary  to  his  "  Altdeutsches  Lese- 
buch"(i88i),has:  "Untarn,  mittag  (Goth., 
undaurns)."  In  the  Middle  English  we 
have  the  compound  word,  "  Under-met,  af- 
ternoon meal."  The  word  "undern"  may 
be  said  to  correspond  to  the  preposition 
"under,"  in  the  sense  of  "between." 
Comp.  A.-S.,  under;  Gothic,  undar /  O.  H. 
G.,  untar ;  Mod.  G.,  unter. 

A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 
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TOAD  AND  TOAD-STOOL  (Vol  ii,  p.  36). 
— The  signification  of  the  picture  that 
is  described  is  expressed  by  the  motto  that 
usually  accompanies  it,  viz. : 

"  There  is  no  place  like  home." 

S.  M.  Fox. 
MANHATTAN,  KANS. 

MONEY  MAKES  THE  MARE  Go  (Vol.  ii,  p. 
47).. — Brewer  gives  the  origin  of  this  expres- 
sion in  the  following  lines  from  "  Old  Glees 
and  Catches:" 

"  Will  you  lend  me  your  mare  to  go  a  mile  ?" 
"  No,  she  is  lame  leaping  over  a  stile." 
"  But  if  you  will  her  to  me  spare, 

You  shall  have  money  for  your  mare." 
"  Oh,  ho  !  say  you  so  ? 

Money  will  make  the  mare  to  go." 

M.  D.  B. 

AUBURN,  N.  Y. 

NERO'S  EMERALD  (Vol.  ii,  p.  47). — 
Pliny's  "  Natural  History,"  Book  xi,  C.  54, 
says:  "  Neroni  oculi  hebetes,  nisi  cum  ad 
prope  admota  conniveret;"  and  in  Book 
xxxvii,  he  adds  :  "  The  Emperor  Nero  used 
to  view  the  combats  of  the  gladiators  upon 
a  smaragdus  (smaragdo  spectabat)." 

R.  A.  OAKES. 

WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Why  not  "with"  or  by  "means  of" 
an  emerald,  regarding  smaragdo  as  an  ablation 
of  means  ? — ED. 

THE  WORD  "BosH." — It  may  be  of  in- 
terest that  the  Turkish  word  bosh  is  pro- 
nounced with  the  o  long  as  in  toll.  The  word 
appeared  in  English,  it  was  said,  thirty  years 
ago,  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  Crimean 
War.  I  remember  hearing  that  it  was  first 
used  in  Punch,  but  never  verified  the  re- 
mark. ELIOTT  WILLIAMS. 

GENERAL  TAYLOR  NEVER  SURRENDERS. 
— The  answer  to  the  query  relating  to  "A 
little  more  grape,  Captain  Bragg"  (Vol.  ii, 
p.  33),  reminds  me  of  another  saying  attri- 
buted to  General  Taylor,  when  he  was  a 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States 
in  the  campaign  of  1848.  I  was  much  sur- 
prised when  a  friend  of  mine,  then  residing 
in  New  Orleans,  and  intimately  acquainted 
with  members  of  General  Taylor's  family, 


assured  me  that  he  had  said  no  such  thing — 
it  was  all  for  political  effect.  The  whole 
story  grew  out  of  General  Santa  Anna's 
sending  a  summons  to  General  Taylor  to 
surrender,  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  on  the  22d  of 
February,  1847,  stating  that  he  did  so  from 
feelings  of  benevolence,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  the  effusion  of  human  blood;  he, 
Santa  Anna,  being  at  the  head  of  more  than 
20,000  men,  whilst  General  Taylor's  whole 
command  was  little  more  than  6000.  The 
following  was  General  Taylor's  reply,  offi- 
cially stated  (p.  170,  "Taylor  and  His  Gen- 
erals," published  by  Butler  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1847): 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  OCCUPATION, 

NEAR  BUENA  VISTA,  February  22,  1847. 
SIR  : — In  reply  to  your  note  of  this  date,  summoning 
me  to  surrender  my  forces  at  discretion,  I  beg  leave  to 
say,  that  I  decline  acceding  to  your  request. 
With  high  respect,  I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  TAYLOR, 

Major- General  U.  S.  Army  Commanding. 
SENOR  GEN.  D.  ANTONIO  LOPES  DE  SANTA  ANNA, 
Commander-in- Chief ,  La  Rncantada. 

There  was  another  unofficial  version  of 
the  correspondence  between  General  Taylor 
and  Santa  Anta,  during  the  political  cam- 
paign above  referred  to,  which  was  made  to 
harmonize  with  the  former's  soubriquet  of 
"  Rough  and  Ready,"  and  which  savored  of 
the  profane.  Some  people  seemed  to  think, 
if  he  was  rough  and  ready,  his  language 
must  correspond,  and  his  appearance  also ; 
hence,  when  he  was  nominated  the  first  pic- 
tures of  him  were  the  most  horrible  carica- 
tures. When  we  first  saw  him,  and  shook 
hands  with  him,  in  1850,  we  found  him  very 
far  different  from  the  pictures  we  had  seen 
of  him  in  1848,  although  by  no  means  our 
ideal  of  a  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  hypercritical  might  ask,  how  could 
General  Taylor  be  Santa  Anna's  most  obedi- 
ent servant,  when  he  declined  acceding  to 
his  request  ?  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  those 
cases  a  la  Talleyrand,  where  language  is 
used,  or  made,  to  conceal  our  thoughts. 

Query.  How  did  General  Taylor  acquire 
the  soubriquet  of  "  Rough  and  Ready,"  for, 
according  to  my  recollection,  it  was  applied 
to  him  before  he  distinguished  himself  in 
the  Mexican  war.  S.  S.  R. 

LANCASTER,  PA. 
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RAGMAN'S  ROLL  (Vol.  ii,  p.  47). — The 
Ragman's  roll  was  the  record,  contained  on 
rolls  of  parchment,  of  those  instruments  by 
which  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry 
swore  allegiance  to  Edward  I  of  England, 
in  the  year  1296. 

As  "  ragman  "  stands  in  Piers  Plowman  for 
the  devil,  this  roll  was,  perhaps,  originally 
called  the  devil's  roll. 

A  more  probable  derivation  is,  that  it  is  a 
corruption  of  Bagimont's  roll,  which  was  a 
roll  or  record  said  to  have  been  made  by  the 
direction  of  one  Bagimont,  a  .legate  from 
Rome,  who,  calling  before  him  all  the  bene- 
ficed  clergymen  in  the  kingdom,  caused 
them,  on  oath,  to  give  the  true  value  of 
their  benefices,  according  to  which  they 
were  afterwards  taxed  by  the  court  of  Rome. 
This  taxation  of  Bagimont  is  mentioned  in 
old  Scottish  laws.  D.  B.  RUGGLES. 

HANOVER.  N.  H. 

RAGMAN'S  ROLL. — When  Edward  I  of 
England  overran  Scotland  in  1296,  he  en- 
deavored to  carry  off  or  destroy  all  records, 
monuments,  etc.,  that  referred  to  the  sepa- 
rate existence  of  the  nation.  On  his  south- 
ward progress,  he  summoned  all  the  nobility 
and  leading  men,  lay  and  clerical,  to  meet 
him  at  Berwick.  He  held  a  court  there, 
August  28,  1296,  and  caused  the  Scots  to 
subscribe  oaths  of  homage  and  allegiance  to 
him.  The  list  there  made  up  consists  of  35 
skins  of  parchment  and  is  known  as  the 
"Ragman  Roll."  It  is  kept  in  the  British 
archives  and  was  printed,  in  extenso,  by  the 
Bannatyne  Club,  in  1834.  After  the  over- 
throw of  the  English  rule  in  Scotland,  a 
treaty  was  entered  into  at  Northampton, 
May  4,  1328,  between  Robert  Bruce  and 
Edward  III.  A  marriage  was  arranged 
between  Edward's  sister,  Joanna,  and  young 
David  Bruce.  The  independence  of  Scot- 
land was  guaranteed  and  much  of  the  first 
Edward's  plunder  was  to  be  restored. 
Among  other  things,  the  famous  Stone  of 
Scone  and  the  Ragman  Roll.  The  child- 
marriage  was  celebrated  at  Berwick,  and  the 
Roll  was  returned,  though  the  Stone  of  Des- 
tiny was  retained.  The  Ragman  Roll 
is  still  valuable,  as  containing  the  earliest 
statistical  facts  concerning  Scotland.  The 


etymology  of  the  word  "Ragman"  seems 
to  be  very  obscure.  Jamieson  gives  several 
possible  derivations,  but  does  not  seem  sure 
of  any  of  them.  In  Piers  Plowman's  Vision 
(circa  1390)  the  word  "  Rageman  "  is  ap- 
plied to  the  devil.  As  Edward's  Roll  was, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Scots,  a  very  work  of  the 
devil,  several  writers  accept  this  as  the  true 
origin  of  the  term  prefixed  to  the  Roll. 
The  word  "  Ragman  "  is  found  in  many  of 
the  old  authors,  and  with  varied  spelling.  It 
seems  to  be  an  ancient,  legal  designation 
for  a  deed  or  agreement,  and  so  was  applied 
to  the  indenture  which  bound  the  Scottish 
nobles,  burgesses,  etc.,  to  the  service  of 
Edward  I.  In  the  novel  of  the  "Anti- 
quary," Scott  makes  Sir  Arthur  Wardour 
assert  the  educational  standing  of  his  family 
by  stating  that  the  name  of  his  ancestor, 
Sir  Gamelyn,  "  is  written  fairly  with  his  own 
hand  in  the  earliest  copy  of  the  Ragman 
Roll,"  to  which  Mr.  Oldbuck  retorted,  that 
it  only  served  to  show,  "he  was  one  of 
the  earliest  who  set  the  mean  example  of 
submitting  to  Edward  I."  DOLLAR. 

PALINDROMES. — In  the  ages  of  superstition 
palindromes  were  generally  supposed  to  pos- 
sess magical  virtues.  It  is  certainly  wonder- 
ful that  it  should  be  possible  to  construct 
whole  sentences  which  read  the  same  when 
read  backward  or  forward.  There  are  not 
many  such  sentences,  it  is  true;  and  the 
old  monks,  who  composed  most  of  them,  no 
doubt  devoted  many  long  hours  to  their 
work  before  they  deemed  it  perfect.  When 
it  was  finished  it  seemed  miraculous,  and 
half  playfully  they  invented  some  wild  story 
to  account  for  its  existence.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, it  was  related,  that  once  a  Russian 
saint,  by  the  power  of  magic,  compelled 
Satan  to  carry  him  on  his  back,  in  a  single 
night,  from  Novgorod  to  Jerusalem.  The 
fiend  did  this  very  unwillingly,  and  in  his 
great  desire  to  be  released  he  uttered  the 
magical  sentence  :  "  Signa  te  signa ;  temere 
me  tangis  et  angis. ' ' 

This  is  a  complete  palindrome,  and  its 
repetition  was  long  regarded  as  a  safeguard 
against  all  kinds  ot  evil. 

The  best  known  palindrome  is,  probably, 
"  Sator  arepo  tenet  opera  rotas  "  though  the 
meaning  of  the  words  is  not  so  clearly 
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apparent  as  in  the  former  example.  It  is 
generally  thus  arranged : 

S  ATOR 

ARE  PO 

TENET 

OPERA 

ROTAS 

This  arrangement  plainly  shows  how  the 
palindrome  may  be  read  in  every  way,  for- 
ward and  backward,  up  and  down.  In  the 
books  of  magical  formulas,  which  may  still 
be  found  in  obscure  places,  it  plays  an  im- 
portant part.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a 
large  fire  in  a  town  in  Pennsylvania,  by 
which  several  important  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed. In  the  centre  of  the  burnt  district 
stood  a  wooden  stable,  which,  curiously 
enough,  escaped  destruction.  The  owner 
subsequently  boasted  that  it  had  been  pre- 
served by  a  charm  which  he  had  chalked 
upon  the  walls  in  various  places.  On  exam- 
ination the  charm  was  found  to  consist  in 
the  above  palindrome. 
.  The  English  language  does  not  readily 
lend  itself  to  such  work.  A  fair  specimen, 
though  not  quite  perfect,  is  the  humiliating 
confession :  ' '  Lewd  did  I  live  and  evil  I  did 
dwel" 

Some  proper  names  are  natural  palin- 
dromes. Concerning  Lord  Glenelg  it  was 
said : 

"  He  has  a  name  well  known  to  fame, 

And  forward  and  backward  it  spells  the  same." 
LANCASTER,  PA.  J.  H.  D. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORD  BUMMER  (Vol.  ii, 
p.  5). — "  The  Slang  Dictionary,"  London, 
n.  d.  (1873),  defines  bummer  "as  one  who 
sits  or  idles  about ;  a  loafer ;  one  who  sponges 
upon  his  acquaintances."  From  the  last 
peculiarity  it  would  seem,  however,  this 
character  gets  his  name  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  a  sponge.  In  the  "  Vision  of 
William,"  concerning  Piers  Plowman — 
Vernon  text,  pass,  v,  verse  136 — we  find 
bummede.  In  MS.  Harl.,  875,  dronke.  In 
Chaucer,  "Wife  of  Bathe's  Tale"— 
Chaucer's  works,  ed.  1561 — we  have 

And  as  a  bitterer  bumbeth  in  the  myre, 
She  laid  her  mouth  unto  the  water  adown. 

Stratman ,  "Dictionary  of  Old  English, '  '1873, 
instead  of  bumbeth  has  bumblep,  explained  as 
bumble(?}.  It  is  doubtless  from  the  Old  Eng- 


lish verb,  whence  bummedevs,  derived  (accept- 
ing bumblep  as  bumble,  whatever  it  may  be), 
that  we  get  also  bumper,  despite  of  its  deriva- 
tion from  ban  pere. 

WILLIAM  CUMMINGS  WILDE. 
NEW  ORLEANS. 

WONDERFUL  ECHOES  (Vol.  ii,  p.  19). — 
Here  are  a  few  more  wonderful  echoes.  In 
the  park  at  Woodstock,  Oxfordshire,  Eng- 
land, there  is  said  to  be  an  echo  that  in  the 
day-time  will  repeat  seventeen  syllables,  and 
at  night  twenty  syllables.  But  this  echo, 
even  at  its  best,  is  still  one  behind  the  echo 
on  the  north  side  of  Shipley  church,  in  Sus- 
sex, which  clearly  repeats  twenty-one  sylla- 
bles. In  the  abbey  at  St.  Albans  a  sound 
as  faint  as  the  tick  of  a  watch  is  carried  dis- 
tinctly the  whole  length  of  the  church.  The 
cathedral  at  Gloucester  has  an  octagonal 
gallery  that  carries  a  whisper  a  distance  of 
seventy-five  feet.  There  is  this  inscription 
there : 

"  Doubt  not  but  God,  who  sits  on  high, 
Thy  inmost  secret  prayer  can  hear  ; 
When  a  dead  wall  thus  cunningly 
Conveys  soft  whispers  to  the  ear." 

The  confessional  of  the  cathedral  of  Gir- 
genti,  in  Sicily,  was  at  one  time,  just  at  the 
angle  from  which  a  sound  would  convey 
two  hundred  and  fifty.  An  unlucky  ex- 
posure of  secrets  confided  to  the  confessor 
caused  its  removal. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  ADVERTISING  (Vol.  ii,  p. 
37). — Allow  me  to  call  attention  to  this  cu- 
rious alphabetical  advertisement  which  was , 
printed  in  the  London  Times  in  1842  : 

"  To  Widowers  and  Single  Gentlemen, — 
Wanted  by  a  lady,  a  situation  to  Superin- 
tend the  household  and  preside  at  table. 
She  is  Agreeable,  Becoming,  Careful,  De- 
sirable, English,  Facetious,  Generous,  Hon- 
est, Industrious,  Judicious,  Keen,  Lively, 
Merry,  Natty,  Obedient,  Philosophic,  Quiet, 
Regular,  Sociable,  Tasteful,  Useful,  Viva- 
cious, Womanish,  Xantippish,  Youthful, 
Zealous,  &c.  Address  X.  Y.  Z.}  Simmond's 
Library,  Edgeware-road." 

Also  the  following,  which  is  said  to  be  in 
a  public  house  in  Germany : 

"  In  questa  casa  trovarete 
Tontes  les  choses  que  vous  sonhaitez 
Vinum  bonum,  costas,  carnes, 
Neat  post-chaise,  and  horse  and  harness." 
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BRANDING  AND  TATTOOING. 

"The  Scarlet  Letter"  has  familiarized 
almost  all  readers  with  branding  as  a  pun- 
ishment. In  earlier  times  it  was  a  commu- 
tation of  the  death  sentence  under  what  was 
known  as  "  benefit  of  clergy,"  which  was  at 
first  an  exemption  from  certain  punishments 
granted  to  the  clergy  as  such  and  afterwards 
extended  to  such  laymen  as  could  read.  But 
a  layman  could  avail  himself  of  his  privilege 
but  once,  while  a  clergyman  could  "claim 
his  clergy"  any  number  of  times. 

The  branding  in  these  cases  was  originally 
performed  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  but 
subsequently  the  law  prescribed  that  the 
brand  should  be  placed  upon  the  left  cheek 
near  the  nose.  The  punishment  of  brand- 
ing was  commuted  to  fine  or  imprisonment 
about  a  century  ago.  The  reason  given  for 
this  change  was  that  branding  was  really  a 
life  punishment,  and,  in  many  cases,  this 
was  deemed  too  severe.  The  permanence 
of  branding  is  no  greater,  however,  than, 
that  of  staining  or  marking,  and  is  a  punish- 
ment that  still  survives  in  the  Mutiny  Act,, 
where  a  clause  reads :  "  On  the  first  and  on, 
every  subsequent  conviction  for  desertion,, 
the  court-martial,  in  addition  to  any  other 
punishment,  may  order  the  offender  to  be 
marked  on  the  left  side,  two  inches  below 
the  arm-pit,  with  the  letter  D,  such  letter  not 
to  be  less  than  an  inch  long,  and  to  be 
marked  upon  the  skin  with  some  ink  or  gun- 
powder or  other  preparation,  so  as  to  be  visi- 
ble and  conspicuous,  and  not  liable  to  be 
obliterated." 
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From  this  staining  or  marking  the  step  to 
tattooing  is  a  short  one.  The  word  itself  is 
Tahitian,  and  comes  from  ta,  meaning  a 
mark. 

Where  this  custom  originated  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  It  is  found  as  far  back  as  in 
the  tombs  near  Thebes,  where  there  are 
painted  representations  of  a  race  of  white 
men  whose  bodies  are  tattooed,  and,  in  Cae- 
sar's "  Commentaries,"  we  are  told  that  the 
Britons  were  tattooed. 

In  Bosnian's  "Descriptions  of  the  Coast 
of  Guinea,"  published  in  Dutch  and  trans- 
lated into  English  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  he  thus  describes  the 
tattooing  of  the  West  Africans : 

"  They  make  small  incisions  all  over  the 
bodies  of  the  infants,  in  a  sort  of  regular 
manner,  expressing  some  figure  thereby; 
but  the  females  are  more  adorned  with  these 
ornaments  than  the  males,  and  each  at  pleas- 
ure of  their  parents.  You  may  easily  guess 
that  this  mangling  of  the  bodies  of  those 
tender  creatures  must  be  very  painful ;  but 
as  it  is  the  fashion  here,  and  is  thought  very 
ornamental,  it  is  practiced  by  everybody. ' ' 
The  tattooing  instrument  appears  to  be  a 
sort  of  cross  between  a  small  hoe  and  a  saw,  or 
a  hoe  jagged  at  its  sharp  edge  with  saw-teeth. 
The  blade  is  often  made  of  a  bone  or  shell, 
scraped  very  thin,  varying  from  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width, 
and  having  from  three  to  twenty  teeth  cut 
in  it.  A  black  paint  or  stain  is  made,  de- 
rived from  the  soot  or  charcoal  of  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  wood,  liquefied  with  water  or  oil. 
The  teeth  of  the  tattooing  instrument,  when 
dipped  into  this  paint,  are  placed  upon  the 
skin ;  and  a  handle  to  which  it  is  attached 
receives  smart  rapid  blows  from  a  stick  or 
thin  wooden  mallet  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
The  teeth  pierce  the  skin  and  carry  with 
them  the  black  paint,  which  leaves  a  perma- 
nent stain. 

Captain  Cook  thus  describes  the  same 
operation  among  the  Otaheitans  : 

"  They  stain  their  bodies  by  indenting  or 
pricking  the  flesh  with  a  small  instrument 
made  of  bone,  cut  into  short  teeth ;  which 
indentings  they  fill  up  with  a  dark-blue  "or 
blackish  mixture,  prepared  from  the  smoke 
of  an  oily  nut  (burned  by  them  instead  of 
candles)  and  water.  This  operation,  which 


is  called  by  the  natives  tattaowing,  is  exceed- 
ingly painful,  and  leaves  an  indelible  mark 
on  the  skin.  It  is  usually  performed  when 
they  are  about  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  on  different  parts  of  the  body." 

The  excruciating  pain  of  this  operation  is 
the  tribute  which  these  nations  pay  to  per- 
sonal adornment. 

In  the  South  Sea  islands  many  of  the  wo- 
men were  tattooed  in  the  form  of  a  Z  on  every 
joint  of  their  fingers  and  toes,  and  frequently 
on  the  outside  of  the  feet.  Other  devices 
were  squares,  crescents,  circles,  men,  dogs, 
birds,  etc.  Some  of  the  old  men  had  the 
greater  part  of  their  bodies  covered  with 
large  patches  of  black,  deeply  indented  at 
the  edges,  like  a  rude  imitation  of  a  flame. 
Some  of  the  tattooing  was  checker-wise, 
straight  lines  crossing  at  right  angles.  In  a 
few  singular  instances  the  women  had  only 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  tattooed. 

In  the  Caroline  Isles,  tattooing  was  re- 
garded as  a  religious  ceremony,  to  be  per- 
formed under  favorable  auspices.  The  offi- 
ciating priest  invoked  a  blessing  from  the 
gods  on  the  family  of  the  patient.  If  a  gen- 
tle breeze  arose,  it  was  accepted  as  the  ap- 
proving voice  of  the  gods,  and  the  opera- 
tion proceeded;  if  not,  it  was  suspended; 
for  any  tattooing  under  the  anger  of  the 
gods  would  have  led  to  the  submerging  of 
the  islands  by  a  raging  storm. 

A  Mr.  Earle,  who  lived  for  nine  years  in 
New  Zealand,  says: 

"The  art  of  tattooing  has  been  brought 
to  such  perfection  here,  that  whenever  we 
have  seen  a  New  Zealander  with  skin  thus 
ornamented,  we  have  admired  him.  It  is 
looked  upon  as  answering  the  same  purpose 
as  clothes.  When  a  chief  throws  off  his 
mats,  he  seems  as  proud  of  displaying  the 
beautiful  ornaments  figured  on  his  skin  as  a 
first-rate  exquisite  is  in  exhibiting  himself 
in  his  last  fashionable  attire.  It  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  warlike  preparation.  Aranghie, 
a  near  neighbor  of  mine,  was  considered  by 
his  countrymen  a  perfect  master  of  the  art 
of  tattooing ;  and  men  of  the  highest  rank 
and  importance  were  in  the  habit  of  travel- 
ing long  journeys  in  order  to  put  their  skins 
under  his  skillful  hands.  Indeed,  so  highly 
were  his  works  esteemed,  that  I  have  seen 
many  of  his  drawings  exhibited  even  after 
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death.  I  was  astonished  to  see  with  what 
boldness  and  precision  Aranghie  drew  his 
designs  upon  the  skin,  and  what  beautiful 
ornaments  he  produced  ;  no  rule  and  com- 
passes could  be  more  correct  than  the  lines 
and  circles  he  formed.  So  unrivaled  is  he 
in  his  profession,  that  a  highly  finished  face 
of  a  chief  from  the  hands  of  this  artist  is  as 
greatly  prized  in  New  Zealand  as  a  head 
from  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  is 
amongst  us." 

We  thus  learn  from  Mr.  Earle  that  tattoo- 
ing is  veritably  a  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  in 
the  estimation  of  those  who  are  most  con- 
cerned in  the  matter. 

John  Rutherford,  a  seaman  engaged  on  a 
South  Sea  voyage,  was  captured  on  the  north- 
ern of  the  two  islands  in  1816,  and  kept 
prisoner  by  the  natives  for  several  ye?rs. 
They  treated  him  kindly  on  the  whole,  and 
conferred  on  him  the  honor  of  tattooing, 
which  ceremony  he  described  in  the  pub- 
lished record  of  his  adventures.  Laid  on 
his  back,  amid  a  group  of  natives,  he  un- 
derwent the  ordeal  on  his  body,  arms  and 
face.  Several  tools  were  employed,  some 
with  teeth  and  some  without,  varied  in  size 
and  shape  to  fit  different  parts.  The  opera- 
tion lasted  four  hours ;  during  which  the 
chief's  daughters  wiped  the  blood  from  his 
face  with  a  bunch  of  dried  flax.  Then  they 
washed  him  at  a  neighboring  stream,  dried 
him  before  a  fire,  and  gave  him  his  garments 
one  by  one,  except  his  shirt,  which  one  of 
the  ladies  put  on  her  own  person,  wearing 
it  hind  side  before.  So  severe  had  been  the 
scarifying,  that  he  lost  his  sight  for  three 
days,  and  did  not  fully  recover  for  six  weeks. 
The  frontispiece  to  his  volume  represents 
him  adorned  with  a  most  elaborate  tattoo  of 
devices  ;  while  another  engraved  plate  gives 
fac  similes  of  various  kinds  of  tattooing  in- 
struments  employed. 


PALINDROMES. 

A  palindrome  in  its  dictionary  definition 
is  "a  word,  verse  or  sentence  which  is  the 
same  whether  read  backward  or  forward." 
A  correspondent  has  asserted  that  such 
arrangements  of  words  and  letters  were  sup- 
posed to  possess  magical  virtues ;  but  even 
if  this  is  not  believed  in  our  skeptical  age, 


the   palindrome   may,    at   least,    claim   the 
merit  of  great  ingenuity. 

In  the  following  perfect  specimen  the 
individual  words  are  palindromes,  as  well  as 
the  lines  considered  as  a  whole  : 

"  Odo  tenet  mulum,  madidam  mulum  tenet  Odo. 
Anna  tenet  mappam,  madidam  mappam  tenet  Anna." 

The  line,  which  is  attributed  by  a  corre- 
spondent to  a  Russian  saint,  is  completed 

thus: 

"  Signa  te  signa  ;  temere  me  tangis  et  angis  : 
Roma  tibi  subito  motibus  ibit  amor," 


"Cross!    cross  yourself;   you  annoy  and  threaten  me 

unnecessarily. 
By  my  aid,  Rome,  your  object  will  soon  be  reached." 

The   lawyers'   motto,   in    the   form   of  a 
palindrome,  is: 

''  Si.nummi  immunis," 

i.e. — in  Camden's  translation  : 

"  Give  me  my  fee 
I  warrant  you  free." 

The  palindrome, 


i.e. — 


"Ablata  et  alba," 
"  Banished  yet  blameless," 


has  this  pretty  story  connected  with  it : 

A  lady  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth  was  dis- 
missed from  the  royal  presence  on  an  unjust 
suspicion.  She  selected  as  the  device  for 
her  coat  of  arms,  "The  moon  hidden  by  a 
cloud,"  and  her  motto  the  three  words 
quoted  above. 

An  epitaph  on  Henry  IV,  by  Paschasius, 
reads : 

"Area  serenum  me  gere  regem,  munere  sacra, 
Solem,  areas,  animos,  omina  sacra,  melos." 

An  example  of  a  palindrome  that  is  verb- 
ally, but  not  literally  perfect,  is  the  fol- 
lowing couplet.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
meaning  is  completely  changed  with  the 
reversed  words,  like  the  "  Witches  Prayer," 
mentioned  by  Addison : 

"  Prospicimus  modo,  quod  durabunt  tempora  longo 
Foedera,  nee  patriae  pax  cito  diffugiet." 

"  Diffugiet  cito  pax  patriae,  nee  foedera  longo, 
Tempora  durabunt,  quod  modo  prospicimus." 

An  inscription  for  a  hospital  reads : 

"Acide  me  malo,  sed  non  desola  me,  medica." 
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An  hexameter  line,  from  Santa  Marca 
Novella  Florence,  referring  to  the  sacrifice 
of  Abel,  reads  : 

"Sacrum  pingue  dabo  non  macrum  sacrificabo." 

When  reversed  it  becomes  a  pentametre, 
and  refers  to  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  : 

"  Sacrificabo  macrum  non  dabo  pingue  sacrum." 

Another  illustration  of  a  change  of  mean- 
ing wrought  by  a  change  of  form  is  : 

"  Patrum  dicta  probo,  nee  sacris  belligerabo," 

which  is  supposed  to  be  the  statement  of  a 
Catholic.  Transposed  it  becomes  a  Hugue- 
not sentiment  : 

"  Belligerabo  sacris,  nee  probo  dicta  patrum." 

The  inscription  on  the  mosque  of  St. 
Sophia,  in  Constantinople,  reads  : 

"  N{(/>ov  *a 


That  the  Greek  language  lends  itself  to 
this  sort  of  word-play  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  Ambrosius,  a  modern  Greek, 
wrote  a  poem  (lloitnia  KapKwitov)  which  con- 
tains 455  lines,  each  of  which  is  a  palin- 
drome. 

In  English  we  have  such  palindromes  as  : 

"  Madam  I'm  Adam." 
"  Name  no  one  man." 

"Able  was  I  ere  I  saw  Elba." 

"Snug  and  raw  was  I  ere  I  saw  war  and  guns." 

"Red  rum  did  emit  revel  ere  Lever  time  did  murder." 

"  Red  root  put  up  to  order." 

"  Trash  !  even  interpret  Nineveh's  art." 

"  Draw  pupil's  lip  upward." 

Dean  Swift's  letter  to  Sheridan  may  also 
be  quoted.  The  Latin  in  no  case  makes 
sense,  but  read  backwards  as  English  we  get, 
by  making  due  allowances,  from  : 

"  Mi  sana.      Odioso  ni  mus  rem.     Moto  ima  os  illud 
dama  nam?" 

"  I'm  an  as  (s).     O  so  do  I  in  summer.     O,  Tom,  am  I 
so  dull,  a  mad  man?" 

And  finally,  the  lines  of  the  scholar  who 
tried  to  turn  an  Horatian  ode  into  hexametre 
verse  : 

"  Retro  mente  labo,  non  metro  continuabo  ; 
Continuabo  metro  ;  non  labo  mente  retro." 


INDIAN  WORDS  IN  FRENCH  CANADIAN. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  ii,  p.  63.) 

Petouane,  a  shrub.  "  Aster  a  grandes 
feuilles.  Pelouane.  A.  macrophyllus,  Linne" 
(Orban,  Cours  de  Botanique,  p.  187). 

Petuner,  to  smoke  a  pipe.  Very  common 
in  the  old  writers.  Champlain  (Tome  ii, 
p.  15).  See  Cuoq  (Lex.  Alg.,  171)  and 
Elliott  (p.  149,  339).  Derivative  from 
Petun  (q.  v.). 

Petuneur,  or  petuneux,  a  smoker.  "  Le 
petuneurs  avaient  eu  a  peine  le  temps  de 
consumer  une  pipe"  *  *  *  (Le  Naturaliste 
Canad.,  Novembre,  1887,  p.  6).  Used  by 
the  older  writers. 

Petunoir,  a  tobacco-pipe,  or  calumet. 
"  Les  anciens  *  *  *  remplirent  de  tabac 
\eurspetunoirs,  ou  calumets"  (Ferland,  Hist, 
du  Canada,  p.  164)."  Found  in  Cham- 
plain  (Tome  ii,  p.  15). 

Pichmi,  defined  by  M.  Suite  (Elliott,  p. 
149)  as  "  nom  d'un  etre  laid  ou  malin. 
Laid  comme  un  pichou"  Lacombe  (p.  708) 
has  "  Pichoux  (cris),  pour  pisiw,  loup  cer- 
vier,  lynx."  The  Cree  derivation  is  prob- 
ably correct.  Baraga  gives  the  Otchipwe 
for  "lynx"  as  bisiw.  Rev.  Edw.  F.  Wilson 
(Manual  of  the  Ojebway  Language,  Toronto, 
1874)  gives peshewh, 

Picouille,  defined  by  M.  Suite  (Elliott,  p. 
149)  as  "animal  maigre  a  1'exces."  M. 
Lemay  (Pic.  le  Maud.,  p.  241)  uses  it  as  a 
personal  name,  "  Oh !  je  vous  connais,  dit-il, 
Chariot  Grimouche  et  Robert  Picouille ! 
deux  vouleurs  de  profession."  Mr.  Elliott 
(p.  340)  refers  the  word  to  the  Cree  root, 
"  Piku  (pikiw),  briser,  casser,  fracasser." 
The  origin  is  very  obscure.  Wilson  (in 
Ojebway)  has  "  He  is  \Q3ja, pahkahkuhdooso. " 

Pimbina,  a  shrub.  "  Viorne  obier.  Pim- 
bina.  Viburnum  opulus,  Linne"  (Orban,  p. 
178).  Spelled,  also,  pembina.  "  Grappes 
dePim&ina"  (Foyer  Canad.,  1866,  p.  38). 
Lacombe  (p.  708)  has  "  Pimbina  (cris)  pour 
nipimina,  graines  aqueuses,  de  nipt,  eau,  et 
mina,  graines,  fruits,"  and  (p.  499)  "  nipi- 
minan,  graine  rouge,  pimbina."  See  pem- 
bina in  Bartlett  (Diet,  of  Amer.).  From 
this  word  is  derived  the  town  name  Pembina. 

Pimican,  a  variant  of  pemican  (q.  v.). 
See  pemmican  in  Bartlett. 

Pinbina,  the   same  as  pimbina.      "  Une 
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branche  de  Pinbina"  (Tache,  F.  et  V.,  p. 


Pirogue,  (i)  a  dug-out.  "  II  creusera  une 
pirogue  dans  le  tronc  d'un  arbre"  (LeMoine, 
C.  et  P.,  p.  5).  Cp.  pp.  145,  281,  253. 
(2)  A  light  canoe.  "  Pour  montrer  la  route 
a  la  pirogue  frele.  S'enfuyant  en  avant" 
(Frechette,  p6le-m.,  24).  (3)  As  synonym 
of  canot.  See  Marmette  (F.  De  Bienville, 
85).  See,  also,  Marmette  (pp.  130,  264, 
294),  Barthe  (Souvenirs,  216).  The  word 
is  in  Littre  and  Scheler,  and  occurs  often  in 
the  old  writers.  "  Pirogues  ou  canots  de 
bois"  (Hennepin,  Description  de  la  Louisi- 
ane,  p.  222).  The  word  is  derived  from 
some  West  Indian  or  Carib  dialect.  The 
variant  pirauge  is  given  in  Scheler.  The 
Spanish  form  is  piragua.  In  English,  Skeat 
gives  pirogue  or  piragua,  "  from  the  native 
West  Indian  name."  Bartlett  gives  the 
American  forms,  pirogue,  periauger,  petty- 
auger.  The  derivation  is  English  and 
French  from  Spanish,  which  is  from  West 
Indian  or  Carib. 

Quiliou,  eagle.  A  word  used  by  the  voy- 
ageurs.  See  Kohl  (Kitchigami,  p.  398). 
The  Ojebway  name  of  the  great  or  war-eagle 
is  kiniou.  Baraga  gives  for  "war-eagle," 
kiniw.  Wilson  has  kenewh.  The  eagle 
called  by  the  Ojebways  of  Lake  Superior 
piskiniou  is  named  by  the  voyageurs  "  quiliou 
Batard." 

Quincajou,  same  as  kinkajou.  Leclercq, 
Rel.  de  la  Gasp. 

Sacacomi,  a  plant  or  shrub  the  leaves  of 
which  are  used  for  smoking,  in  lieu  of,  or 
mixed  with,  tobacco.  "  Une  plante  que  les 
naturalistes  appellent  uva  ursi,  et  que  les 
colons  francais  connaissent  sous  le  nom  de 
sacacomi,  corruption  du  mot  Algonquin  sa- 
kakomiri*  (Cuoq,  Lex.  Iroq.,  p.  171).  La 
Hontan  (Vol.  ii,  p.  153)  speaks  of  "une 
feuille  d'une  odeur  agreable  qu'on  appelle 
sagakomi"  which  was  used  to  mix  with  to- 
bacco. Baraga  (in  Ojebway)  has  "Another 
kind  of  smoking  weed,  sagakominagawanj. 
The  berry  growing  on  this  weed,  sagako- 
min.  '  ' 

Saccacomi,  the  form  of  the  above  word 
cited  by  Mr.  Elliott  (p.  150),  who  refers  it 
to  the  Cree,  "  sakav,  to  light  by  fire;  sakai- 
pawagane,  to  light  a  pipe."  See,  also, 
sagackhomi,  in  Bartlett,  who  defines  it  as 


"  the  leaves  of  the  bear-berry  (uva  ursi,  arc- 
tostaphylos),  used  to  mix  with  tobacco,  for 
smoking."  Sir  J.  Richardson  tries  to  ex- 
plain the  word  as  a  corruption  of  sac-a- 
commis,  an  appellation  given  by  the  Cana- 
dian voyageurs  (see  Bartlett). 

Sacakoua,  a  noise,  disturbance.  "  Un  bruit 
de  chasse-galerie  et  un  sacakoua  6pouvanta- 
ble  se  firent  entendre"  (Tache,  F.  et  V., 
152).  In  a  note  on  the  same  page  we  read, 
"  Sacakoua  est  un  mot  sauvage  qui  veut  dire 
grand  tapage,  orgie  infernale."  Margry 
(Voy.  des  Francais  sur  les  Grand  Lacs,  Paris, 
1880,  p.  557)  has  "Us  firent  \tsacacayou, 
la  houee." 

Sacaqua,  or  Sacaque,  the  form  of  the 
above  cited  by  Mr.  Elliott  (pp.  150,  340), 
who  identifies  it  with  the  Cree,  sisiquoi.  La- 
combe  (p.  709)  has,  "Sisiquoi  (cris),  sisik- 
wan,  petit  sifflet  en  os  des  sauvages."  See 
Lacombe,  under  sisikwan,  and  the  word 
chichikoue. 

A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 
(To  be  continued.'} 


A  FAMOUS  VIOLIN. 

The  Treasury-Chamber  violin  was  made  by 
Gaspar  da  Sato,  and  carved  by  Cellini  for 
Cardinal  Aldobrandini.  He  gave  for  it 
3000  Neapolitan  ducats  and  presented  it  to 
the  treasury  of  Innspriick,  where  it  became 
one  of  the  sights  of  the  city.  In  1809,  when 
the  city  was  captured  by  the  French,  the 
violin  was  taken  to  Vienna,  and  there  sold  to 
Rhaczek,  a  rich  Bohemian,  whose  museum 
contained  the  finest  specimens  of  musical 
instruments.  But  his  entire  collection  con- 
tained nothing  as  fine  as  the  violin.  The 
violin  subsequently  came  into  the  possession 
of  Ole  Bull.  This  instrument  was  described 
in  his  memoirs. 

On  the  head  of  this  curious  violin  is 
carved  and  colored  an  angel's  face,  sur- 
rounded by  flowing  curls  of  hair.  Behind 
this  figure,  leaning  against  the  shoulders,  is 
a  very  beautiful  little  mermaid,  the  human 
form  of  which  terminates  in  scales  of  green 
and  gold.  The  neck  of  the  instrument,  is 
ornamented  with  arabesques  in  blue,  red  and 
gold. 

Below  the  bridge  is  a  mermaid  in  bronze. 
Thorwaldsen   took    great    delight     in    ex- 
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amining  these  figures,  and  bestowed  en- 
thusiastic praise  on  the  gracefulness  of  the 
design  and  the  excellence  of  the  workman- 
ship. Ole  Bull  was  born  in  February,  and, 
by  a  curious  coincidence,  the  bridge  of  this 
violin,  his  favorite,  is  delicately  carved  with 
two  intertwining  fishes,  like  the  zodiacal 
sign  of  February.  Two  little  tritons,  cut  in 
ivory,  are  in  one  corner  of  the  bow. 

The  wood  is  extremely  soft  and  very 
thick.  The  upper  covering  is  of  an  exceed- 
ingly rare  species  of  Swiss  pine,  that  grows 
on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps. 

One  of  the  most  curious  facts  in  con- 
nection with  this  memorable  violin  is,  that 
it  was  probably  never  played  upon  by  any 
other  hand  than  that  of  Ole  Bull,  though  it 
is  300  years  old.  It  had  always  been  pre- 
served as  a  curiosity,  and  when  it  came  into 
his  possession  it  had  no  bar  inside.  This 
part  is  an  exceedingly  small  piece  of  wood 
in  the  interior  of  the  instrument,  but  the 
lack  of  harmony  incident  to  making  this  of 
new  wood  was  great,  and  the  solution  was 
found  only  through  this  odd  accident. 

When  Ole  Bull  first  performed  in  Phila- 
delphia he  at  once  perceived  that  the  double 
bass-viol  in  the  orchestra  was  a  very  old 
instrument,  and  had  been  well  played  upon, 
the  latter  an  important  fact,  for  a  violin 
never  recovers  from  discordant  vibrations. 
Some  time  after  Ole  Bull's  visit  a  horse  and 
its  rider,  representing  General  Putnam's 
leap  down  the  precipice,  plunged  into  the 
orchestra  and  crushed  the  bass-viol. 

As  soon  as  Ole  Bull  became  aware  of  the 
accident,  he  hastened  to  buy  the  fragments, 
and  from  them  he  secured  the  wood  out  of 
which  the  part  was  made. 

The  "spiritual  carving,"  as  an  enthu- 
siast terms  the  waves  and  indentations 
that  the  vibrations  have  produced  in  the 
soft  wood,  are  very  marked  in  this  rare 
historical  instrument,  and  consists  of 
deep  ovals  and  circles  intercepting  one 
another. 


ODD  MANUSCRIPTS. 

To  the  students  of  old  manuscripts  there 
is  nothing  astonishing  in  the  materials  on 
which  they  were  written.  The  Koran  was 
inscribed  on  the  shoulder  blades  of  sheep ; 


the  "  Iliad  "  and  *<  Odyssey  "  of  Homer, 
are  told,  were  first  written  upon  serpents' 
intestines  and  in  characters  of  gold.  The 
scroll  was  one  hundred  feet  long.  In  Job's 
time  it  was  the  custom  to  write  on  lead,  and 
the  Northern  authors  wrote  all  of  their  books 
on  beechwood  or  "bog,"  from  which  our 
word  book  is  derived.  Cleanthes,  the  phil- 
osopher, was  so  poor  that  he  wrote  his  im- 
mortal work  on  shells,  and  there  is  to  be 
seen  at  the  Strozzi  Palace,  at  Rome,  a  book 
made  of  marble,  whose  leaves  are  cut  to 
marvelous  thinness. 


THE  NEW  TALE  OF  A  TUB. 

"  The  New  Tale  of  a  Tub  "  is  a  humorous 
poem,  by  F.  W.  N.  Bayley  (1869),  which 
earned  a  popularity  largely  in  excess  of 
its  merits.  It  tells  of  two  white  Bengalese, 
who  go  out  into  a  desert  plain  on  a  broiling 
day  to  enjoy  a  picnic  luncheon,  and  are 
attacked  by  a  tiger.  They  are,  however, 
eating  beside  a  big  barrel  and  into  this  they 
contrive  to  get  the  animal,  who  in  his  turn 
contrives  to  run  his  tail  out  of  the  bung- 
hole.  The  Bengalese  tie  a  knot  in  the  tail, 
and  thus  effect  their  deliverance. 


SOURCE  OF  "MR.  MEESON'S  WILL." 

The  plot  of  "  Mr.  Meeson's  Will  "  is  rot 
stolen  from  the  French,  but  is  adapted  from 
a  case  placed  before  a  well-known  barrister  of 
the  Court  of  Probate,  by  his  pupils.  I  can- 
not pretend  to  have  read  the  work,  but 
this  is  the  origin  of  the  tattooing  business, 
with  which  I  have  been  acquainted  for 
years,  though  I  never  saw  the  French  story. 
ANDREW  LANG. 

i  MARLOES  ROAD,  KENSINGTON,  W., 
LONDON,  ENG. 


TO  SLEEP  LIKE  A  TOP. 

The  word  to  sleep  as  used  of  a  top  is 
said  by  Mr.  Prybabel  to  come  from  the 
Italian  proverb,  "  //  dormo  comm'  un  topo." 
He  sleeps  like  a  dormouse,  the  Italian 
topo  having  been  corrupted  into  the  English 
top. 
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QUERIES. 


Ottuit. — Where  can  I  get  any  information 
about  this  character?  E.  P.  M. 

SALEM,  MASS. 

Ottuit,  king,  hero  and  title  of  an  anony- 
mous German  epic,  belonging  to  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  best  known 
version,  that  by  Kaspar  von  der  Rou, 
seems  to  be  more  of  an  adaptation  than  of 
an  original  work ;  it  forms  the  first  part  of 
the  "Heldenbuch"  or  "Book  of  Heroes." 

King  Ottuit,  of  Lampertie  or  Lombardy, 
hearing  of  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the 
daughter  of  the  heathen  monarch,  Machabol 
or  Vachaol,  leaves  his  widowed  mother  to 
start  out  in  quest  of  the  maiden.  On  his 
way  he  falls  in  with  what  seems  to  be  a 
slumbering  child.  Taking  the  tiny  figure  in 
his  arms,  Ottuit  is  amazed  to  receive  a  stag- 
gering blow.  In  fact,  the  stranger  is  no 
less  a  person  than  Alberich  (Oberon),  the 
dwarf  ruler  of  a  mighty  realm,  who  is  prop- 
erly indignant  at  the  treatment  accorded 
him.  Calming  down  after  a  while,  Alberich 
reveals  that  he  is  the  young  man's  father 
through  the  seduction  of  his  mother.  Ottuit 
receives  the  news  with  extraordinary  com- 
posure, and  the  two  agree  to  join  forces 
together  and  set  sail  for  Paynim  land.  They 
fight  with  King  Machabol  in  his  fortress  and 
metropolis  of  Montebur,  which  was  stuck  all 
round  with  Christian  heads.  Alberich 
proves  an  invaluable  ally,  for  he  is  familiar 
with  the  arts  of  magic  and  possesses  a  ring 
that  makes  its  owner  invisible.  Armed  with 
these  resources  he  plays  strange  pranks  upon 
the  enemy.  At  one  time  he  appears  before 
Machabol  as  an  ambassador,  and  puts  an 
end  to  a  solemn  conference  by  giving  that 
heathen  a  resounding  slap  in  the  face;  at 
another  time  he  presents  himself  to  the  Saracen 
army  in  the  form  of  the  Prophet  Mohammed, 
and  disappears  with  a  mocking  laugh  as  they 
prostrate  themselves  before  him.  Ottuit 
finally  succeeds  in  carrying  off  the  maiden 
of  his  love  to  his  home  in  Lombardy,  where 
he  converts  her  to  Christianity,  baptizes  her 
by  the  name  of  Sidrat  and  marries  her. 
Here  Van  der  Rou's  poem  ends, 'but  the 
subsequent  adventures  of  Ottuit  are  related 
in  the  poem  of  "Hug  Dietrich,"  which  is 
also  contained  in  the  "Heldenbuch." 


According  to  this  authority  the  cunning 
King  Machabol  revenged  himself  upon  his 
son-in-law  by  sending  him,  as  a  present,  a 
couple  of  dragon's  eggs,  which  in  due  time 
were  hatched,  and  the  young  dragons  spread 
ruin  and  devastation  over  Lombardy.  Un- 
deterred by  the  prayers  of  his  wife  and  the 
warnings  of  Alberich,  Ottuit  goes  out  to 
slay  them,  and,  contrary  to  all  precedents  in 
romance,  he  is  himself  slain  and  devoured 
by  the  dragons. 

Littower. — What  is  the  story  of  Littower? 

T.  P.  V. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Littower,  a  heathen  king  in  Germany, 
who,  in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar,  once  stole 
into  a  church  meditating  evil  against  the 
Christian  monarch  and  his  religion.  Sud- 
denly from  the  uplifted  host  issued  a  child 
of  wonderful  beauty,  and  came  towards  him 
unseen  by  the  congregation.  He  was  then 
seized  and  led  into  the  presence  of  the 
Christian  king,  his  heart  was  moved,  he 
received  the  rite  of  baptism  with  his  fol- 
lowers and  humbled  himself  before  the  Lord 
of  Heaven.  An  old  poem,  "  Littower,"  by 
Schondoch,  a  poet  not  otherwise  known, 
tells  this  legend  with  much  grace  and  sim- 
plicity. The  same  story  is  told  of  the  Saxon 
Wittekind. 

Polyidos. — Can   you  give  me  any  infor- 
mation concerning  Polyidos  ?      P.  V.  M. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Polyidos,  in  Grecian  mythology,  a  sooth- 
sayer of  Argos.  Glaucus,  the  young  son  of 
the  Cretan  King  Minos,  having  been  smoth- 
ered in  a  cask  of  honey,  was  discovered 
there  by  Polyidos,  who  had  been  pointed  out 
by  Apollo  for  the  purpose.  Minos  then 
caused  the  soothsayer  to  be  shut  up  with  the 
corpse,  with  orders  to  restore  it  to  life. 
Polyidos  slew  a  dragon  which  was  approach- 
ing the  body,  and  presently  was  surprised  at 
seeing  another  dragon  come  with  a  blade  of 
grass  and  place  it  on  its  dead  companion, 
which  at  once  rose  from  the  ground.  Poly- 
idos, with  the  same  leaf,  resuscitated  Glaucus. 
This  story  reappears,  in  different  forms,  in 
the  folk-lore  of  many  nations.  Thus  in 
Grimm's  tale  of  the  "  Three  Snake  Leaves, ' ' 
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a  prince  is  buried  alive  (like  Sinbad)  with 
his  dead  wife,  and  seeing  a  serpent  approach- 
ing the  body,  he  cuts  it  into  three  pieces. 
Another  serpent  soon  appeared  with  three 
green  leaves  in  its  mouth,  and  putting  the 
three  pieces  together  it  lay  a  leaf  on  each 
wound  and  the  serpent  was  alive  again.  The 
prince,  applying  the  leaf  to  his  wife's  body, 
restores  her  also  to  life.  A  similar  incident 
occurs  in  the  Hindu  story  of  "Pane  Phul 
Ranee,"  and  in  Fougue's  "Sir  Elidoc," 
which  is  founded  on  a  Breton  legend. 

Louis  XI. — Where  can  I  get  a  condensa- 
tion of  the  life  of  this  monarch  ? 


A.  B.  S. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Louis  XI,  King  of  France,  bprn  1423, 
succeeded  his  father,  Charles  VII,  in  1461, 
made  the  League  for  the  Public  Good  with 
the  nobles  in  1465,  seized  Normandy  in 
1466,  assisted  the  Lancasterians  against  Ed- 
ward IV,  of  England,  resisted  the  rebellion 
of  his  vassal,  Charles  the  Bold,  of  Burgun- 
dy, and  after  the  latter 's  death  acquired  a 
part  of  Burgundy;  died  in  1483.  He  has 
been  a  favorite  figure  with  novelists  and  dra- 
matists, and,  like  Richard  III,  has  been 
painted  as  an  unredeemed  tyrant  and  hypo- 
crite. But,  in  both  cases,  the  black  has  been 
laid  on  too  thick.  The  recording  of  their 
lives  fell  into  their  enemies'  hands.  In  the 
triumphant  reign  of  Henry  VII,  it  would 
not  have  been  safe  to  do  justice  to  the  tyrant 
who,  perhaps,  was  not  crook-backed,  and 
who  certainly  redeemed  his  crimes  by  an 
immense  intellect.  The  gentleman  Comines 
had  little  sympathy  with  the  bourgeois  king 
and  intriguing  master  of  Ressis,  and  lacked 
sagacity  to  understand  the  great  and  politic 
ruler  who  dealt  death  to  the  feudal  system, 
who  inaugurated  diplomacy  'as  the  life  of 
statesmanship,  and  to  whose  piercing  sight 
was  due  the  rise  of  European  commerce. 
But  as  a  literary  and  philosophical  study  the 
conventional  character  of  Louis  XI,  crystal- 
lized by  the  genius  of  Delavigne  and  Walter 
Scott,  is  one  of  great  interest.  Scott's  por- 
trait occurs  in  "  Quentin  Durward,"  Dela- 
vigne's  in  his  drama  of  "  Louis  XL"  Both 
follow  Comines  very  closely. 


St.  Nicholas  of  the  Rock. — Can  you  tell 
me  anything  about  this  saint  ? 

P.  P.  MORTON. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Nicholas,  St.,  der  Flue  (of  the  Rock),  one 
of  the  favorite  Swiss  saints,  a  poor  peasant, 
born  in  Sachseln,  in  1417.  He  rose  to  be 
counselor  of  his  canton.  When  his  five  sons 
and  five  daughters  were  grown  up,  he  retired 
to  a  hermitage  which  he  built  himself  on  a 
rocky  height  called  the  Ranft,  and  for 
twenty  years  lived  on  no  other  food  than 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  died  March  21, 
1487.  His  grandson,  Conrad  Schrieber, 
was  also  a  famous  hermit,  who  tore  himself 
away  from  his  weeping  family,  vanquished 
many  demons,  performed  sundry  miracles, 
and  died  in  1559. 

Man  of  Ross. — Who  is  the  Man  of 
Ross  alluded  to  in  the  lines  of  Pope  ? 

But  all  our  praises  why  should  lords  engross  ? 
Rise,  honest  muse  !  and  sing  the  Man  of  Ross. 
Pleased  Vaga  thro'  her  winding  bounds, 
And  rapid  Severn  hoarse  applause  resounds. 
Who  hung  with  woods  yon  mountain's  sultry  brow  ? 
From  the  dry  rock,  who  bade  the  waters  flow  ? 
Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  columns  tost, 
Or  in  proud  falls  magnificently  lost, 
But  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plain, 
Health  to  the  sick  and  solace  to  the  swain. 
Whose  causeway  parts  the  vale  with  shady  rows? 
Whose  seats  the  weary  traveler  repose  ? 
Who  taught  that  heaven-directed  spire  to  rise  ? 
"  The  Man  of  Ross,"  each  lisping  babe  replies. 
— Moral  Essays,  Epistle  Hi,  On  the  Use  of  Riches. 


CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


E.  V.  G. 


Ross,  Man  of,  the  name  by  which  John 
Kyrle  (1664-1754),  a  citizen  of  the  town  of 
Ross,  in  Herfordshire,  has  been  cele- 
brated by  Pope  and  Coleridge.  It  was 
originally  given  him  during  his  life-time, 
by  a  country  friend,  and  the  title  is  said  to 
have  greatly  pleased  him.  Kyrle  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  remarkable  benevolence  and  pub- 
lic spirit,  who  with  an  income  of  only 
^500  a  year  actually  performed  all  the 
worthy  deeds  chronicled  in  these  lines  from 
Pope's  tribute. 

King  Laurin. — Who  was  he  ? 

A.  P.  JAMES. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The   hero    and    title   of  an   epic   poem 
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ascribed  to  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen, 
which  has  been  preserved  as  Part  IV  of  the 
"  Heldenbuch."  This  poem  is  sometimes 
known  as  the  Lesser  Rose-garden.  Laurin,  the 
King  of  the  Dwarfs,  ruled  over  a  wonderful 
rose  garden,  from  which  all  trespassers  were 
warned  off,  under  pain  of  losing  a  hand  and 
a  foot.  And  the  dwarf  was  well  able  to 
enforce  the  penalty,  since  he  was  the  fortu- 
nate possessor  of  a  magic  ring  of  victory,  a 
magic  belt  which  gave  him  the  strength  of 
twelve  men,  and  a  magic  cap  which  made 
the  wearer  invisible.  Consequently  the 
garden  remained  long  unmolested,  until 
finally  Dietlieb  of  Steermarch,  whose  sister, 
Kiinhild,  had  been  carried  off  by  the  dwarf 
to  be  made  his  queen,  resolved  to  rescue 
her.  He  was  aided  by  Dietrich  of  Berne 
and  three  other  knights.  Dwarf  Laurin 
found  them  devastating  his  rose-garden,  and, 
trusting  to  his  magic  gifts,  gave  battle  sin- 
gle-handed, but  Dietrich,  after  a  fierce  strug- 
gle, dispossessed  him  of  the  ring,  the  belt 
and  the  cap,  and  so  rendered  him  helpless. 
Then  the  dwarf  had  recourse  to  strategy. 
Promising  to  give  up  Kiinhild  if  she  wished 
to  leave  him,  he  lured  the  knights  into  a 
hollow  rock,  where  he  lulled  them  to  sleep 
by  a  magic  song,  and  sealed  up  the  mouth 
of  the  cave.  Dietrich,  however,  awoke  and, 
perceiving  his  condition,  fell  into  one  of  his 
furious  passions,  in  which  he  belched  forth 
fire  and  flames,  and  so  consumed  the  bonds 
that  held  him.  Releasing  his  comrades,  they 
burst  open  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Finding 
King  Laurin  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
dwarfs,  they  gave  battle  and  soon  won  a 
signal  victory.  Laurin  himself  was  taken 
prisoner  and  sent  to  Berne,  where  for  many 
years  he  earned  his  livelihood  by  tumbling 
for  the  amusement  of  the  court.  Finally, 
Dietrich  took  pity  upon  him,  and  having 
tested  his  fidelity  in  a  war  with  Walberan, 
the  king  of  the  western  giants  and  dwarfs, 
in  which  Laurin  had  enlisted  under  the  ban- 
ner of  Dietrich  (although  Walberan  was  his 
uncle  and  had  waged  war  to  avenge  him), 
the  dwarf  was  restored  by  him  to  his  pos- 
sessions. Kiinhild  voluntarily  rejoined  him. 
According  to  popular  legend  the  rose- 
garden  is  still  extant  somewhere  in  the 
Tyrol,  though  it  remains  invisible  to  such  as 
go  in  quest  of  it. 


Lean  Gyffes  Lien. — Where  can  I  find  any 
information  about  him  ?  A.  B.  MARTIN. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Lien,  Lean  Gyffes,  whose  adventures  are 
described  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  "  Mabi- 
nogion,"  was  a  protege  of  the  enchanter 
Gwydion.  Of  all  the  heroes  of  mediaeval 
story  he  was  the  best  protected  against  hos- 
tile attack.  For,  as  he  explained  to  his 
wife,  Bloudenwedd,  there  was  only  one  way 
in  which  he  could  be  slain,  viz. :  "By  mak- 
ing a  bath  for  me  by  the  side  of  a  river,  and 
by  putting  a  roof  over  the  caldron,  and 
thatching  it  well  and  tightly,  and  bringing 
a  buck  and  putting  it  beside  the  caldron. 
Then  if  I  placed  one  foot  on  the  buck's 
back  and  the  other  on  the  edge  of  the  cal 
dron,  whosoever  strikes  me  thus  will  cause 
my  death."  It  might  seem  that  Blouden- 
wedd had  reason  in  piously  thanking  heaven 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  avoid  this,  though, 
in  very  truth,  she  was  playing  the  hero  false, 
and  was  only  worming  this  information  out 
of  him  in  order  to  rid  herself  of  him. 

Queux. — Who  is  the  character  called  in 
French  Queux  ?  A.  T.  PARTON. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Kay,  Sir,  the  only  comic  character  among 
the  heroes  of  King  Arthur's  court,  his  char- 
acter being  a  compound  of  valor  and  buf- 
foonery. Though  always  ready  to  fight,  he 
generally  got  the  worst  of  the  engagement. 
He  was  the  seneschal  or  steward,  his  duties 
embracing  those  of  the  chief  of  the  cooks. 
In  the  French  romances  his  name  is  given  as 
"  Queux,"  which  means  head  cook. 

After  Me  the  Deluge. — Origin  of  the 
saying?  O.  P.  DODD. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

This  expression  is  ascribed  to  Prince  Met- 
ternich,  the  celebrated  Austrian  diplomat. 
Very  similar  words  (apres  nous  le  deluge, 
"after  us  the  deluge")  are  quoted,  in  her 
memoirs,  from  Madame  de  Pompadour. 
There  is,  however,  a  noteworthy  distinction 
in  meaning  between  the  words  of  Metternich 
and  those  of  the  vain  court-beauty.  The 
first  quotation  is  a  mournful,  if  egotistic, 
prophecy  of  great  political  and  social  evils, 
against  which  Metternich  considered  his 
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own  policy  to  be  the  only  possible  barrier; 
while  the  Pompadour's  words  mean,  "Let 
us  make  the  most  of  our  chances,  for  in  a 
short  time  a  terrible  reaction  must  come." 
The  French  revolution  was  the  answer  to 
the  Pompadour's  prophetic  words. 

Bric-a-brac. — Origin  of  the  word? 

H.  L.  CURTIS. 
NEWARK,  DEL. 

The  word  is  from  the  French,  the  earlier 
form  being  de  brie  et  de  brcc,  on  this  side 
and  on  that.  See  Stormonth's  Dictionary. 

Hands  in  the  Sense  of  Artisans. — Why 

do  we  say  Mr.  X.  employs  200  "hands," 
meaning  200  workman,  whereas  the  fact  is 
that  200  workman  would  have  400  hands? 

J.  L.  G. 

MERCHANTVILLE,  N.  J. 

The  explanation  is  this :  By  a  figure  of 
rhetoric  metonomy  the  most  significant  part 
may  be  put  for  the  whole,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  laboring  man,  of  course,  the  hand  per- 
forms the  work,  and  is,  therefore,  the  most 
important  member.  The  singular  is  used 
instead  of  the  plural  for  the  same  reason 
that  we  speak  of  so  many  "sails,"  meaning 
ships,  in  which  case,  of  course,  no  one  pre- 
tends to  reckon  more  than  one  sail  to  each 
vessel. 

Feu  Lionel. — Who  is  Feu  Lionel,  and  in 
what  play  does  he  appear? 

A.  B.  MASON. 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Lionel,  The  Late;  or  he  who  lives  will  see 
(Fr  Feu  Lionel,  ou  Qui  Vivra  Verra),  a 
three-act  comedy,  by  Eugene  Scribe  and 
Charles  Potron,  produced  at  the  Theatre 
Francais,  Paris,  January  23,  1858. 

Lionel  d'Aubray,  a  young  man,  comes  to 
Paris  with  a  patrimony  of  one  hundred 
thousand  francs.  He  falls  in  love  with  the 
Baroness  d'Erlac,  and  engages  to  marry  her. 
As  he  has  allowed  her  to  suppose  that  he  has 
a  yearly  income  of  one  hundred  thousand 
francs,  she  leads  him  into  wild  extravagance, 
and  at  the  end  of  six  months  his  money  is 
all  gone.  Then  he  throws  himself  into  the 
river,  but  is  saved  from  suicide.  Having 
written  letters  to  all  his  friends  announcing 


his  intended  death,  he  is  ashamed  to  return 
to  Paris,  withdraws  to  the  country  and 
assumes  the  name  of  Rigant.  He  falls  in 
love  with  a  rustic  beauty,  and  soon  after 
learns  that  a  rich  old  friend  has  died  and 
left  him  four  millions.  A  nephew  of  the 
deceased,  named  Robertin,  claims  the  estate. 
He  has  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  pre- 
tended Rigant,  and  has  heard  him  say  that 
he  was  a  witness  to  the  death  of  Lionel.  He 
comes  to  ask  him  to  make  an  affidavit  to 
that  effect.  To  his  surprise  this  is  refused. 
Then  Robertin  calls  together  all  the  friends 
of  the  pretended  suicide  to  give  their  testi- 
mony. Just  as  he  thinks  the  inheritance  is 
secured  to  him,  he  is  surprised  by  a  cry  of 
general  astonishment.  Lionel  has  entered, 
and  his  friends,  with  the  baroness  at  their 
head,  have  all  recognized  him.  In  the  end 
he  succeeds  to  the  property  and  marries  the 
country  girl. 

Nasidienus.  —  Where  can  I  find  a  refer- 
ence to  Nasidienus?  T.  P.  JONES. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Nasidienus,  a  pompous,  ill-bred,  over- 
gorged  parvenu  and  tuft-hunter,  whom 
Horace  introduces  in  his  "Second  Satire," 
describing  a  dinner  given  by  him  to  all  the 
great  men  he  could  manage  to  secure,  and 
whom  he  entertained  by  swaggering  and 
chuckling  over  every  item  of  his  own  feast. 


TO   (i>OP^ESPONDEN1lS. 


HORSE-RADISH.  —  Will  some  one  suggest 
an  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  word  horse 
in  this  word  ?  The  dictionaries  are  all  very 
unsatisfactory  in  their  attempts.  Z. 

READING,  PA. 

No  WOMAN  THAT  I  EVER  LOVED,  .ETC.  — 
Will  some  of  your  readers  give  me  the 
poem  and  its  author's  name  containing  this 
stanza? 

"  No  woman  that  I  ever  loved  or  hated 

Has  wounded  me  as  you  so  often  do  ; 
As  you  so  often  will  since  we  are  fated 

Till  death  the  self-same  pathway  to  pursue. 
No  woman  e'er  can  hurt  me  by  so  saying 

Those  words  that  burn  and  sting  one  like  a  lash, 
Do  make  me  old  before  my  time,  delaying 

To  grant  one  little  wish.'1 

L.  HUNT. 

BELMONT,  MASS. 
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ESTRAY,  MEANING  OFp^VVill  some  stu- 
dent of  the  works  of  the  "  Shakespeare  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century"  explain  this  stanza 
in  "  Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower 
Came?" 

"  So  quiet  as  despair,  I  turned  from  him, 
That  hateful  cripple,  out  of  his  highway 
Into  the  path  he  pointed.     All  the  day 
Had  been  a  dreary  one  at  best,  and  dim 
Was  settling  to  its  close,  yet  shot  one  grim 
Red  leer  to  see  the  plain  catch  its  estray." 


'    to   which    Mr. 

M.   R.  SlLSBY. 


What    is    the    "  estray 
Browning  refers  ? 

SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Estrays  were  cattle  found  wandering  and 
not  claimed.  Perhaps,  by  extension,  Brown- 
ing means  wandering  light  or  reflection, 
the  words  day  and  sun  being  in  this  case 
synonymous. — ED. 

(90M  M  UNIGATIONS. 

CALLING  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  (Vol.  ii,  p. 
23). — Your  correspondent  will  find  in  the 
Journal  of  American  folk-Lore  (Vol.  i,  p. 
81),  a  brief  but  interesting  article  upon  this 
subject,  by  Prof.  H.  Carrington  Bolton,  of 
New  York,  who  is,  I  believe,  writing  a  work 
on  "  Terms  Used  in  Talking  to  Domestic 
Animals."  The  "  Kuhreihen  "  of  the  Swiss 
peasantry  often  contain  many  words  of  this 
kind.  Some  examples  may  be  found  in  the 
excellent  "  Schwizer-Diitsch  "  collection  of 
Prof.  O.  Sutermeister.  I  might  add  that  a 
very  common  term  used  in  Ontario  for  call- 
ing cows  is  "co  boss!  co  boss!"  or  "  cu 
boss."  A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

RAGMAN'S  ROLL. — According  to  Brewer, 
Ragman's  Roll  originally  meant  the  roll  of 
Ragimund,  a  legate  of  Scotland,  who  com- 
pelled all  the  clergy  to  give  a  true  account 
of  their  benefices,  that  they  might  be  taxed 
at  Rome  accordingly.  Subsequently  it  was 
applied  to  the  four  great  rolls  of  parchment 
recording  the  acts  of  fealty  and  homage  done 
by  the  Scotch  nobility  to  Edward  I,  in  1296. 
These  four  rolls  consisted  of  thirty-five 
pieces  sewn  together.  The  originals  perished, 
but  a  record  of  them  is  preserved  in  the 
Rolls  House,  Chancery  lane.  M.  D.  B. 
AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


THE  interesting  article  on  toasts  should, 
I  think,  be  supplemented  by  a  toast  said  to 
have  been  offered  by  Lord  Duff,  in  the  year 
1645  : 

A.  B.  C.  A  Blessed  Change. 

D.  E.  F.  Down  Every  Foreigner. 

G.  H.  J.  God  Help  James. 

K.  L.  M.  Keep  Lord  Marr. 

N.  O.  P.  Noble  Ormond  Preserve. 

Q.  R.  S.  Quickly  Resolve  Stewart. 

T.  U.  V.  W.  Truss  Up  Vile  Whigs. 

X.  Y.  Z.  'Xert  Your  Zeal. 


H.  C.  LANE. 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  PURGATORY  (Vol.  ii,  p. 
33). — For  a  full  description  see  Dr.  Carl 
Horstmann,  "The  Early  South-English 
Legendary,  or  Lives  of  Saints"  (Laud  MS., 
108,  Bodl.  Lib.),  published  by  the  Early 
English  Text  Society,  Pt.  i,  1887.  The 
"  Purgatorium  Sancti  Patrici  Abb(at)is" 
occupies  pp.  199-220  of  this  work,  where 
the  troubles  and  torments  of  Sir  Owayne  are 
graphically  set  forth.  The  poem  thus  con- 
cludes : 

"  Nouthe  ye  habbez  alle  i-heord :  thorugh  ore  louerdes 

grace, 
Hou  Seint  Paterik  thulke  purgatorie :  founde  in  that 

place, 
For-to   warni   men  a-boute :   heore  sunnes   here   to 

bete. 

For  the  loue  of  lesu  Crist:  and  of  is  moder  swete 
Alle  ower  sunnes  betez  here :  as  God  ov  wole  grace 

sende, 
That  ye  mouwen  with-oute  pine :  to  parays  hennes 

wende. 
God  leue  us  ovre  sunnes  here  so  biete :  for  is  holie 

wounde, 
That  we  ne  thoruen  in  purgatorie:  bi-leue  bote  luyte 

stounde." 

A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

POINT  DEVICE  (Vol.  ii,  p.  58). — "  Point 
device"  is  used  by  Shakespeare  in  "As  You 
Like  It"  (iii,  ii,  401):  "You  are  rather 
point  device  in  your  accoutrements;"  point 
device — "up  to  the  best  mark  devisable," 
"finical,"  "affectedly  nice."  Again,  in 
"Love's  Labour's  Lost"  (v,  i,  21):  "Such 
insociable  and  point-device  companions;" 
and  in  "Twelfth  Night"  (ii,  v,  149):  "I 
will  be  point  device,  the  very  man."  In  all 
these  instances  point  device  (also  spelled 
point  devise)  has  the  same  meaning — "with 
the  utmost  precision."  M.  R.  SILSBY. 
SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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BUDDHIST  PRIESTS  IN  ANCIENT  MEXICO 
(Vol.  ii,  p.  58). — In  support  of  the  belief 
that  Buddhist  missionaries  reached  Mexico 
by  way  of  the  Pacific  before  the  Christian 
era,  there  is  not  any  reliable  evidence,  and 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  very  much.  There 
has,  however,  been  a  good  deal  written  to 
show  that  "a  party  of  Buddhist  monks" 
discovered  America  in  the  fifth  century, 
A.D.  There  is  somewhere  in  Chinese  annals 
an  account  of  a  voyage  to  the  East  made  by 
a  party  of  Buddhist  monks,  who,  amongst 
others,  visited  a  country  called  "  Fusang  " 
by  them,  and  which,  on  account  of  its  sup- 
posed situation,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  travelers  described  it,  has  been  held  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  Mexico.  The 
"Land  of  Marked  Bodies"  mentioned  in 
the  account  is  said  to  have  been  the  Aleutian 
Isles,  and  the  country  of  "Great  Han," 
Alaska.  An  early  disseminator  of  the 
Fusang-America  theory  was  De  Guignes, 
some  125  years  ago.  The  statement,  and 
the  supporting  evidence,  well  and  skillfully 
arranged,  can  be  found  in  the  two  following 
works:  Chas.  G.  Leland,  "Fu-Sang,  or,  The 
Discovery  of  America  by  Chinese  Buddhist 
Priests  in  the  Fifth  Century,  1875  ;"  Edw- 
P.  Vining,  -''An  Inglorious  Columbus,  or, 
Evidence  that  Hwui  Shan  and  a  Party  of 
Buddhist  Monks  from  Afghanistan  Discov- 
ered America  in  the  Fifth  Century,  A.D. 
1885."  See  also  Dr.  Max  Uhle  ["Mitth.  der 
Anthrop.  Gesell.  inWien,"  Bd.  xvii  (N.  F., 
Bd.  vii),  Heft  i,  1887,  S.  24-29];  Prof.  K. 
F.  Neumann  ("  Zeitschr.  fur  allgem.  Erd- 
kunde,"  Bd.  xii,  N.  F.);  F.  A.  Allen  ("Congr. 
des  Amer.  a  Nancy,"  1875,  -i»  I00)>  Dr. 
Aug.  Le  Plongeon  ("Vestiges  of  the  Mayas," 
etc.,  1 88 1,  p.  34).  The  other  side  of  the 
question  is  taken  by  W.  H.  Dall  (Science, 
Nov.  5,  1886),  who  says  that  the  hypothesis 
of  early  Chinese  voyages  to  America  rests 
"upon  a  totally  insufficient  basis."  H. 
Miiller  (' '  Verh.  der  Berl.  Gesell.  fur  Anthrop. , 
Ethnol.  u.  Urgeschichte,"  1883,  S.  504,505), 
who  identifies  Fusang  with  Japan,  which 
was,  to  the  Chinese  of  antiquity,  "  a  land  of 
wonder  and  fable."  M.  Miiller  is  of  opin- 
ion that  "  Brettschneider,  in  1876,  showed 
conclusively  that  Fu-Sang  plays  about  the 
same  part  in  the  myths  of  the  Chinese,  as 
the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  and  the 


island  of  the  blest,  in  those  of  the  Greeks." 
Fu-Sang  has  also  been  thought  to  mean 
Corea.  See  further  on  the  subject,  "  Proc. 
Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,"  Lon.,  1885,  768,  769, 
and  "Journal  of  the  Anthrop.  Inst.  of  Gt. 
Brit,  and  Ire.,"  1886.  In  a  paper  in  the 
last,  "  On  an  Interpretation  of  One  of  the 
Copan  Monuments,"  M.  E.  F.  Hamy  claims 
to  have  found  on  one  of  the  stones  at  Copan, 
"The  Chinese  sign  Tai-Ki."  See  also 
Grifris'  work  on  "  Corea,"  and  Dr.  Reveille's 
"  Native  Religions  of  Mexico  and  Peru." 
A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

TRANSPORTS  AT  BOSTON. — "  In  the  year 
1730,  Col.  Josiah  VVillard,  of  Lunenburg, 
while  at  Boston,  was  invited  to  take  a  walk 
on  the  Long-wharf,  to  view  some  transports 
who  had  just  landed  from  Ireland.  A  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  present  were  viewing  the 
exercise  of  some  lads  who  were  placed  on 
shore  to  exhibit  their  activity  to  those  who 
wished  to  purchase." 

One  of  these  boys,  James  Johnson,  be- 
came the  husband  of  Susanna  Willard,  who 
relates,  in  the  "  Narrative  of  her  Captivity," 
that  this  boy  was  bought  1 730  by  her  uncle 
Josiah  Willard,  the  Colonel  above  men- 
tioned. 

Will  not  the  date,  1730,  enable  some 
reader  of  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  to  ascertain 
particulars  about  this  cargo  of  "  convicts 
sentenced  to  exile,"  the  dictionary  defini- 
tion of  transport  ?  It  is  unlikely  that  there 
can  have  been  more  than  one  shipload  of 
such  felons  in  a  year.  What  became  of 
Johnson's  shipmates  ?  What  other  arrivals 
of  that  sort  were  there  in  Boston  ?  Were 
there  similar  arrivals  at  other  New  England 
ports?  JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 

MADISON,  Wis. 

IT  seems  to  me  not  a  little  curious  that  in 
all  the  talk  about  the  tattooing  in  "Mr. 
Meeson'sWill,"  no  one  should  have  referred 
to  the  anecdote  in  "  Herodotus,"  in  which 
the  slave  has  his  head  shaved  and  the  mes- 
sage punctured  upon  it,  after  which  his  hair 
is  allowed  to  grow,  and  he  passes  through 
the  hostile  country  to  his  destination,  where 
his  head  is  shaved  and  the  message  read  by 
the  person  for  whom  it  was  destined. 

A.  P. 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
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ABOUT   CHRISTMAS-DAY. 

Christmas,  from  the  words  Christ  and 
the  Saxon  Maesse,  meaning  a  mass  or  feast, 
is  defined  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  "the  day  on 
which  the  nativity  of  our  blessed  Saviour  is 
celebrated  by  the  particular  service  of  the 
church." 

It  occurs  on  the  25th  of  the  month  of 
December,  which  month  derives  its  name 
from  the  Latin  decent,  meaning  ten,  because 
in  the  Roman  calendar  December  was  the 
tenth  month.  This  month  was  in  the  Ro- 
man religion  under  the  protection  of  Vesta, 
the  goddess  of  the  fireside. 

That  the  birth  of  Christ  occurred  on  the 
25th  of  the  month  is  a  matter  still  in  doubt, 
but  it  is  the  day  accepted  by  the  Christian 
Church.  It  is  said  to  have  been  fixed  for 
this  date  by  Julius  I,  Bishop  of  Rome,  337 
to  352  A.  D.  Chrysostom  asserts  that  "it 
is  of  little  while  that  Christmas  (December 
25)  had  been  celebrated  at  Antioch,  a  dis- 
tinct feast  from  the  Epiphany  (January  6). 
The  Armenians  as  late  as  the  twefth  century 
merged  the  two  feasts  into  one,  and  the 
Greek  Church  still  celebrates  the  Epiphany 
on  Christmas-day. 

The  ancient  Britons,  Anglo-Saxons,  Ro- 
mans, Scandinavians,  Greeks  and  Egyptians 
all  celebrated  a  feast  at  Christmas-tide  simi- 
lar in  many  respects  to  our  own.  The  yule- 
log  was  burned,  and  the  mistletoe  cut  by 
the  Druids  with  solemnity  and  amidst  feast- 
ing and  rejoicing  throughout  the  land.  The 
popular  dishes  for  the  feast  were,  for  break- 
fast and  supper  on  Christmas-eve,  a  boar's 
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head  with  an  apple  in  its  mouth,  and  garn- 
ished with  rosemary;  plum  pudding  or  plum 
porridge,  and  mince  pies,  made  in  an  ob- 
long shape  to  represent  the  manger  which 
was  the  Saviour's  cradle  at  Bethlehem.  The 
sports  common  at  this  season  were  gaming, 
music,  juggling,  dancing,  hunting  owls  and 
squirrels,  fool-plomb,  etc.  Then  there  were 
forfeits,  interludes,  blind-man's  buff  and 
mock  plays. 

An  old  custom  was  the  boiling  of  the 
Hacken  or  great  sausage,  and  if  this  were 
not  done  by  daybreak  the  cook  was  seized 
by  the  arms  by  two  young  men  and  run 
around  the  market-place  to  atone  for  her 
laziness. 

The  Saturnalia  of  the  pagan  Romans 
was  also  held  at  this  season  of  the  year  tb 
commemorate  the  happy  time  when  Saturn 
ruled  and  all  was  peace  and  prosperity.  At 
this  celebration  the  slaves  had  perfect  equal- 
ity with  their  masters,  who  submitted  to  the 
rude  jokes  of  their  serfs.  The  feast  of  asses 
in  France  and  England  is  an  outcome  of 
this  old  Roman  institution.  The  Romans 
at  this  time  also  presented  one  another  with 
gifts,  and  in  reading  a  list  of  them  given  by 
Martine  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  like  our 
own  in  character  they  are.  In  England 
these  gifts  are  known  as  "  Christmas  boxes,11 
and  the  name  is  derived  from  the  custom 
that  formerly  prevailed  of  carrying  from 
door  to  door  a  box  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting small  presents.  A  poet  of  the  period 
in  which  the  custom  was  in  vogue  (Gay) 
thus  refers  to  it : 

When  time  comes  round  a  Christmas  box  they  bear, 
And  one  day  makes  them  rich  for  all  the  year. 

The  practice  of  thus  collecting  alms  is 
supposed  to  have  arisen  from  a  custom  of 
sailors,  who  left  a  box  for  each  ship  in 
charge  of  the  priests,  who  offered  up  prayers 
for  the  safety  of  the  said  vessels.  These 
boxes  contained  money  or  articles  of  value, 
and  were  opened  at  Christmas — thus  the 
phrase  "  box  money,  or  money  to  supply 
the  priest's  box. ' '  The  poorer  people  begged 
of  their  richer  neighbors,  to  be  enabled  to 
contribute  their  share  of  box  money.  Thus 
the  formula  of  boxing  still  continues,  and  in 
many  places  the  Christmas  waits  and  carol 
singers,  the  dustmen  and  the  public  work- 


ers, regularly  turn  up  to  seek  their  box 
money.  In  the  British  Museum  are  speci- 
mens of  "Thrift  Boxes,"  small  and  wide 
bottles  with  imitation  stoppers,  from  three 
to  four  inches  in  height,  made  of  thin  clay, 
the  upper  part  covered  with  green  glaze.  On 
one  side  is  a  slit  for  the  introduction  of 
money,  of  which  they  were  intended  as  the 
depositories  ;  and  as  the  small  presents  were 
collected  at  Christmas  in  these  money  pots, 
they  came  to  be  called  "  Christmas  boxes," 
and  thus  gave  the  name  to  the  present  itself. 

The  singing  of  carols  is  an  old  custom 
practiced  at  this  time,  and  the  following 
carols  are  still  popular  :  "  Hark  !  the  her- 
ald angels  sing;"  "Whilst  shepherds 
watched;"  "The  Angel  Gabriel  from 
God;"  "  The  holy  well ;"  "All  you  that 
are  to  mirth  inclined;"  "God  rest  you, 
merry  gentlemen!"  "  Come,  rejoice!  all 
good  Christians;"  "Last  night  as  I  lay 
sleeping." 

Mumming  is  also  a  sport  of  this  festive 
season,  which  consists  of  a  species  of  masque- 
rading and  in  changing  clothes  between 
men  and  women,  who,  when  dressed  in  each 
others'  habits,  go  from  one  neighbor's  house 
to  another,  partaking  of  Christmas  cheer 
and  making  merry  with  them  in  disguise. 
They  were  the  never-failing  attendants  up- 
on Christmas.  They  assumed  various  char- 
acters, grave  as  well  as  gay,  and  were  the 
source  of  much  innocent  merriment  and 
healthful  laughter.  Indecorous  as  it  may- 
appear,  James  I,  who  was  educated  a  rigid 
Presbyterian,  was  so  fond  of  these  mummers, 
that  even  when  the  Twelfth  Night  fell  on  a 
Sunday,  their  ribaldry  and  buffoonery  were 
in  requisition. 

As  to  that  invariable  attendant  upon  this 
festival,  the  Christmas  tree,  the  story  is  told 
of  Theophrastus  Bombastes  Paracelsus,  the 
alchemist,  that  he  came  to  a  fir  tree  one  day 
and  heard  a  sighing  and  muttering  within. 
He  put  his  ear  to  the  hole  and  heard  a  de- 
mon inclosed  in  the  tree  praying  for  deliv- 
ery. A  spigot  was  driven  into  the  side  of 
the  pine,  whence  turpentine  had  been 
drained.  The  demon  promised  the  alchem- 
ist if  he  would  free  him  that  he  would  show 
him  how  to  brew  the  golden  elixir.  Thereupon 
Paracelsus  pulled  out  the  spigot,  the  devil 
issued  forth,  and  confided  the  secret  to  the 
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alchemist.  "And  now,"  said  the  latter, 
"  confer  on  me  another  favor.  I  am  puzzled 
beyond  description  to  understand  how  such 
a  mighty  spirit  as  yourself  could  be  confined 
in  so  small  a  place,  and  issue  through  so 
small  a  hole.  Would  you  favor  me  with 
showing  me  how  it  came  about  ?  "  "  With 
all  the  pleasure  in  the  world,"  said  the  evil 
spirit.  At  once  transforming  itself  into  a 
spider,  it  crawled  into  the  orifice.  Imme- 
diately Paracelsus  replaced  the  peg,  and  the 
devil  remains  confined  in  the  pine  tree  to 
this  day. 

This  will  be  recognized  at  once  as  one  of 
the  many  variants  of  the  story  of  "The 
Fisherman  and  the  Djinn,"  in  the  "Arabian 
Nights." 

The  probabilities  are  that  the  use  of  the 
fir  tree  at  this  time  is  a  remnant  of  the  old 
tree-worship  of  the  Germans.  The  lights 
on  the  tree  came  from  this  fact  : 
.  In  the  ninth  month  of  the  Jewish  year, 
corresponding  nearly  to  our  December,  and 
on  the  twenty-fifth  day,  the  Jews  celebrated 
the  Feast  of  Dedication  of  their  Temple.  It 
had  been  desecrated  on  that  day  by  Anti- 
ochus ;  it  was  rededicated  by  Judas  Macca- 
baeus,  and  then,  according  to  the  Jewish 
legend,  sufficient  oil  was  found  in  the  temple 
to  last  for  the  seven-branched  candlestick 
for  seven  days,  and  it  would  have  taken 
seven  days  to  prepare  new  oil.  Accordingly 
the  Jews  were  wont  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
Kisleu  in  every  house  to  light  a  candle,  on 
the  next  day  two,  and  so  on  till  on  the 
seventh  and  last  day  of  the  feast  seven  can- 
dles twinkled  in  every  house.  It  is  not  easy 
to  fix  the  exact  date  of  the  Nativity,  but  it 
fell,  most  probably,  on  the  last  day  of 
Kisleu,  when  every  Jewish  house  in  Beth- 
lehem and  Jerusalem  was  twinkling  with 
lights.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Ger- 
man name  for  Christmas  is  Weihnacht,  the 
Night  of  Dedication,  as  though  it  were 
associated  with  this  feast.  The  Greeks  also 
call  Christmas  the  Feast  of  Lights;  and, 
indeed,  this  was  also  a  name  given  to  the 
Dedication  Festival,  Chanuka,  by  the  Jews. 

ABOUT  APRIL  FOOL  DAY. 

A  Jewish  tradition  says  the  April  fool 
custom  commemorates  the  flight  of  Noah's 
dove  from  the  ark  before  the  waters  had 


abated.  Her  errand  was  a  bootless  one, 
and  occurred  (the  tradition  says)  on  April 
i,  but  the  custom  of  April  fooling  was  set 
up  (we  are  told)  for  the  pious  purpose  of 
commemorating  the  memory  of  Noah's  de- 
liverance from  the  ark. 


INDIAN  WORDS  IN  FRENCH  CANADIAN. 

(Continued  from  Vol.,  ii,  p.  77.) 

Sachem,  an  Indian  chief.  "  Ce  fameux 
guide  et  sachem  des  Hurons  de  Lorette " 
(Le  Moine,  C.  et  P.,  217).  See  Frechette, 
(Pele-Mele,  p.  225).  From  the  English 
word,  "sachem,"  which  is  of  Algonquin 
origin.  See  also  S.  C.,  1861,  p.  21.  The 
word  "sachem"  occurs  in  Capt.  John 
Smith's  Hist,  of  Virginia.  In  the  vocabu- 
laries in  Gallatin's  Synopsis,  the  Narragan- 
sett  for  "chief"  is  sachim;  Massachusetts, 
sachem  ;  Delaware,  sakima.  See  the  words, 
sagamo,  sagamore,  shaquemo,  all  cognate. 

Sagamite,  a  sort  of  porridge  of  boiled 
corn,  a  favorite  food  of  Indians  and  Voy- 
ageurs.  "Pour  preparer  la  sagamite  du 
soir"  (S.  C.,  1861,  p.  43).  See  also  Tach6 
(F.  et  V.,  p.  1 80).  We  find  the  word  often 
in  the  old  writers.  Leclercq  (Rel.  de  la 
Gasp,  1691,  p.  89),  F.  G.  S.  Theodat  (Le 
Grand  Voyage  du  Pays  des  Hurons.  1632, 
pp.  95-97)  ;  Hennepin  (Descr.  de  la  Louis., 
1688,  p.  64,  sagemite ;  Append.,  p.  15, 
sangamite,  42,  83).  See  also  the  Relations 
of  the  Jesuits.  Cuoq  (Lex.  Alg.,  p.  15) 
considers  the  word  to  be  a  corruption  of 
the  Algonquin  "  Kijagamite,  the  liquid  is 
hot,!'  from  the  root,  "Agami,  breuvage, 
liquide  a  boire."  Lacombe  (p.  708)  has 
11  sagamite  (cris)  pour  kisagamite,  c'est  un 
liquide  chaude."  Baraga  has,  in  Otchipw6, 
"  I  make  it  (liquid)  warm,  kijagamisan," 
and  Wilson  renders  the  same  expression  by 
o-kezhahgummesaun. 

Sagamo,  an  Indian  chief.  "  Le  sagamo 
de  Kapsouk"  (S.  C.,  1861,  p.  22;  cp.  p.  83, 
96).  The  word  occurs  in  the  old  writers 
as  sagamo  or  sagamos.  Lescarbot  (Hist,  de 
la  Now.  France,  1612,  p.  298).  The  gen- 
eral form  of  the  word  in  Lescarbot  is  saga- 
mos (462,  532,  555,  626,  687).  This  word 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  sagamos  (q.  v.), 
with  the  final  s  dropped. 

Sagamore,    an    Indian    chief.     "  Oii    le 
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farouche  sagamore  scalpait  son  ennemi  sang- 
lant"  (Frechette,  S.  C.,  1861,  p.  8).  This 
word  is  most  probably  taken  from  the  Eng- 
lish sagamore,  which  coincides  with  the 
Massachusetts  sagamore. 

Sagamos.  This  is  the  form  of  the  word 
which  Lescarbot  preferred,  and  which  is 
still  sometimes  used.  It  is  properly  a  sour- 
iquois  term,  as  Lescarbot  says  (p.  661-687), 
"  Le  chef  ou  capitaine  *  *  *  s'appelle  *  *  * 
parmi  les  souriquois  sagdmos"  In  Abenaki, 
sagamosit  means  "he  who  is  chief."  See 
shaquemo. 

Sassaqua,  a  variant  of  sacakoua  (q.  v.). 
:  Sawoyan,   Coptis  trifoliata.     Given  in  a 
communication  to  the  writer,  by  the  Abb6 
Provancher.       Probably     of      Montagnais 
origin. 

.  Shaquemau.  "  Puis  le  shaquemau  con- 
duisait  le  missionnaire  a  la  chapelle,"  (F.  de 
St.  Maurice,  De  Tribord  a  Babord,  p.  442). 
A  note  informs  us  that  it  is  a  "  mot  micmac 
qui  veut  dire  seigneur ;  on  en  a  fait  le  terme 
sagamos. ' ' 

Squaw,  an  Indian  woman.  "II  tuerait 
son  ami  pour  defendre  la  squaw  d'un  chien 
d'anglais"  (De  Gaspe,  les  anc.  can.,  i,  p. 
269).  Comp.  pp.  255,  256.  The  word, 
from  the  spelling,  seems  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  English.  The  latter  is  of  Eastern 
Algonquin  origin,  and  came  into  the  lauguage 
and  literature  of  English  America  at  a  very 
early  period.  In  Gallatin's  Synopsis,  the 
dialects  which  come  nearest  to  the  English 
forms  are  *  *  *  Narragansett  (squaws'); 
Montaug  (squah)  ;  New  England  (squaw}; 
and  from  one  of  these  the  word  is  doubtless 
derived. 

Succotash,  corn  and  beans  boiled.  Cited 
by  Mr.  Elliott  (p.  338),  from  the  English 
succotash,  which  from,  probably,  the  Narra-- 
gansett  ri sickquatash.  See  Bartlett,  under 
suckatash. 

Tabac,  tobacco,  petun.  Both  the  old 
words  for  tobacco  have  survived  in  Canada, 
where  they  have  existed  side  by  side  from 
very  early  times.  Tabac,  like  its  cognates 
in  the  other  European  languages,  leads  us 
back  to  the  island  of  Hayti,  from  the  lan- 
guage of  which  the  Spanish  tabaco,  from 
which  the  others  are  directly  or  indirectly 
derived.  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton  (The  Arawaic 
Language  of.  Guiana,  1871,  p.  13)  gives,  in 


his  "Vocabulary  of  the  Ancient  Language 
of  the  Great  Antilles,"  the  word,  "  Tabaco, 
the  pipe  used  in  smoking  the  cohoba.  This 
word  has  been  applied  in  all  European 
languages  to  the  plant  nicotiana  tabacum 
itself." 

Tabagane,  a  toboggan,  a  sleigh  of  thin 
wood,  bent  upwards  at  one  end,  and  with- 
out runners.  "En  hiver  on  faisait  des 
raquettes  et  des  tabaganes"  (Ferland,  Hist, 
du  Canada,  113).  In  the  form  Tabaganne, 
the  word  occurs  in  Leclercq  (Rel.  de  la 
Gasp.,  1691,  p.  70).  See  toboggan. 

Tabogine,  a  toboggan.  J.  M.  Lemoine 
(Monographies  et  Esquisses,  1885,  p.  442). 
See  toboggan. 

Tamarac,  the  tamarack  (Larix  ameri- 
cana);  a  more  usual  name  is  "epinette 
rouge."  "II  est  souitout  un  bois  precieux 
pour  la  construction  des  vaisseaux  *  *  * 
c'est  ce  que  nous  appelons  epinette  rouge  ou 
tamarac"  (Jache,  Esq.  sur  le  Canada,  p. 
63).  A  writer  in  the  "  Naturaliste  Cana- 
dien  "  (the  reference  to  which  I  have  mis- 
laid) connects  this  word  with  "tomahawk," 
as  being  the  tree  from  which  those  weapons 
were  made,  the  Indians  often  naming  trees 
in  this  way,  after  their  uses.  It  is  a  word 
of  Algonquin  origin.  English  Americans 
call  the  tree  tamarack,  and  also  hackmatack. 
See  Bartlett. 

Tamohak,  a  tomahawk. 

Tobagan,  a  toboggan.  A  variant  of  to- 
bogan  or  toboggan  (q.  v). 

A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 
(To  be  continued.*) 


METRICAL  PROSE-PASSAGES. 

The  best  examples  of  metrical  prose  in 
the  Bible  are  the  following  hexametres. 
•    From  the  Old  Testament : 

"  God  came  |  up  with  a  |  shout :  our 
Lord  with  the  |  sound  of  a  |  trumpet. 
There  is  a  |  river  the  |  flowing  where  |  of 
shall  |  gladden  the  |  city.  |  Halle  |  lujah  the 
|  city  of  j  God,  Jeh  |  ovah  hath  |  blest 
her.  1 1 

From  the  New  Testament  : 

Art  thou  I  he  that  should  I  come  or — do 


we  |  look  for  an  |  other, 
your  )  wives  and  |  be  not 


Husbands 
bitter  ag 


love 
ainst 
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them.  ||  Bless'd  are  the  |  poor  In  |  spirit  for 
j  theirs  is  the  J  kingdom  of  |  heaven. || 

The  line  beginning  "Husbands,  etc,"  is 
especially  fine  as  containing  nothing  but 
spondees  except  in  the  fifth  foot  and  there- 
fore in  harmony  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
injunction. 

In  the  original  Greek  we  find  : 

\  e}<p£uff  \  rat^Kaxd  \  Bypia  \  faa- 
\  ''apfai  [[ — Titus  /,  12. 

Ilaffa  do  |  fft$  'a^a  |  0rj  nail  |  nav  Sio  \  prjfta 
|  Xe'iov  || — -James  i,  If? 
Kai   rpo%t  |  at;   'op  |  0d<;    not  |  ifaars 
bfjiaJv  || — Heb.  xit,  JTJ. 


A  CELEBRATED  TAVERN. 

All  readers  of  English  stories  will  remem- 
ber, the  frequent  references  made  to  "  Al- 
mack's." 

This  famous  inn  and  its  more  celebrated 
assembly  rooms  were  in  King  street,  Lon- 
don, and  were  established  in  1759.  Al- 
mack,  its  proprietor,  is  said  by  many  au- 
thorities to  have  been  a  Scotch  Highlander, 
originally  named  MacCall,  who  inverted  the 
syllables  of  his  name  to  disguise  his  origin. 
But  this  is  disputed  ;  in  reality,  there  is  much 
doubt  regarding  this  point.  There  are  En- 
glish families  named  Almack,  to  one  of  which 
he  may  have  belonged. 


AN  EARLY  DINNER. 

Formerly,  in  England,  the  dinner  or  prin- 
cipal meal  was  eaten  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  In  Chaucer's  time  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  hour  of  prime  (about  nine 
o'clock  A.M.)  was  the  most  common  dinner 
hour. 

QUERIES. 

Excalibur. — What  is  the  story  of  this 
sword?  A.  P.  AMES. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Excalibur,  the  famous  sword  of  King 
Arthur,  according  to  some  accounts,  was 
given  to  the  king  by  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  ; 
according  to  others,  it  suddenly  appeared, 
enclosed  in  a  magic  stone  as  in  a  sheath, 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  of  Britain, 


occasioned  by  the  death  of  Arthur's  father,. 
Uther  Pendragon.  A  legend  around  it 
proclaimed  that  he  who  could  draw  it  from 
its  sheath  was  the  rightful  heir.  This 
Arthur  succeeded  in  doing,  after  two  hun- 
dred and  one  famous  barons  had  tried  and 
failed.  When  Arthur  felt  himself  dying,  he 
sent  Sir  Bedivere  to  cast  the  weapon  back 
into  the  lake,  and  an  arm,  clothed,  in  white 
samite,  appeared  above  the  surface  of  the 
waters,  seized  the  weapon,  waved  it  thrice 
and  disappeared  with  it. 

Euphues. — Who     was     the     author     of 
"  Euphues,"  and  what  is  the  story  about? 

A.  M. 
GERMANTOWN,  PA. 

"Euphues,  or,  The  Anatomy  of  Wit,"  ro- 
mance, by  John  Lyly  (1579).  Euphues  is  a 
young  gentleman  of  Athens,  who,  after  his 
home  education  has  been  completed,  is  sent  to 
visit  Italy.  In  Naples  he  meets  an  old  gen- 
tleman named  Eubulus,  who  gives  himagreat 
deal  of  good  advice  that  he  doesn't  follow, 
and  a  young  gentleman  named  Philautus, 
whose  idle  and  dissipated  way  of  life  he  soon 
learns  to  emulate.  Philautus  introduces 
him  to  his  lady-love,  Lucilla.  Euphues'  wit 
is  so  brilliant  that  Lucilla  transfers  her  af- 
fections to  him.  The  two  friends  quar- 
rel, and  exchange  long  letters  full  of  ex- 
travagant conceits,  but  when  sho.rtly  after- 
wards Lucilla  jilts  Euphues  for  a  third 
lover,  they  are  reconciled  and  bewail  in  each 
other's  arms  the  folly  and  inconstancy  of 
woman.  Euphues  is  now  an  altered  man  ; 
he  remembers  the  sage  counsels  of  Eubulus, 
and,  returning  to  Athens,  he  employs  his 
leisure  in  penning  long  letters  to  his  friends 
on  the  education  and  training  of  youth,  the 
avoidance  of  foolish  fashions,  the  study  of 
the  Bible  and  the  spread  of  infidelity. 
These  letters  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  book, 
and  it  was  for  their  sake  that  it  was  written. 
The  work  is  far  more  serious  and  earnest 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Charles  Kingsley 
calls  it  "  as  brave,  righteousand  pious  a  book 
as  any  man  need  desire  to  look  into;"  but 
it  is  full  of  the  verbal  affectations,  quaint 
conceits  and  painful  elaboration  of  style, 
which,  though  common  enough  -in  the  court 
circles  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  first  given 
literary  form  in  this  book,  and  hence  gained 
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the  name  of  "Euphuism."  The  book 
was  held  in  high  estimation  by  most  of 
Lyly's  contemporaries,  and  was  extensively 
imitated.  Euphuism  became  the  rage.  ' '  That 
beauty  in  court  which  could  not  parley 
Euphuism,"  says  Blount,  in  1632,  "  was  as 
little  regarded  as  she  which  now  there  speaks 
not  French;"  and  Anthony  a  Wood  tells 
us  that  "  in  these  books  of  Euphues,  'tis 
said  that  our  nation  is  indebted  for  a  new 
English  in  them  which  the  flower  of  the 
youth  thereof  learned."  Euphuism  was 
ridiculed  by  Shakespeare  in  "  Love's  Labor 
Lost,"  and  by  Ben  Jonson  in  the  character 
of  Fastidious  in  "  Every  Man  Out  of  His 
Humor.  "  The  character  of  Sir  Percie 
Shafton,  in  Scott's  "  Monastery,"  is  a  not 
very  successful  attempt  to  recreate  a  Euphu- 
ist  who  had  modeled  his  conversation  upon 
Lyly's  romance. 

"Euphues  and  His  England,"  also  by 
John  Lyly,  is  a  sequel  to  the  above  book, 
published  in  1580.  Euphues  and  his  friend 
Philautus  are  represented  as  visiting  Eng- 
land, to  mingle  in  friendly  intercourse  with 
its  inhabitants,  especially  the  female  part 
thereof,  with  whom  they  never  tire  of 
holding  long  conceited  dialogues  and 
exchanging  long  conceited  letters.  A 
lady  named  Camilla,  especially,  attracts 
Philautus,  but  though  she  esteems  him  as  a 
friend,  as  a  conversationalist  and  as  a  cor- 
respondent, she  does  not  love  him,  and  he  is 
finally  led  by  a  prudent  matron,  named 
Flavia,  to  the  possession  of  a  wife  in  the 
young  lady  Violet. 

"The  story  is  full  of  covert  satire,"  says 
Henry  Morley,  "and  contains  much  evi- 
dence of  religious  earnestness.  It  is  design- 
edly enriched  with  love  tales,  letters  be- 
tween lovers,  and  ingenious  examples  of 
those  fanciful  conflicts  of  wit  in  argument 
upon  some  courtly  theme  to  which  the  fine 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Elizabeth's  court 
formally  sat  down  as  children  now  sit  down 
to  a  round  game  in  forfeits." 

Margaret  Brewster. — Where  can  I  get 
some  information  about  this  person  ? 

E.  V.  G. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Margaret  Brewster  was  a  Quaker  en- 
thusiast who,  one  Sunday  in  July,  1677,  ac- 


companied by  several  noted  persons  of  her 
sect,  made  her  appearance  in  the  midst  of 
the  Puritan  congregation  gathered  in  the 
Old  South  Meeting  House.  She  was  clad  only 
fn  a  sackcloth  gown,  loosely  gathered  round 
her  person,  her  head  was  sprinkled  with 
ashes,  her  hair  was  disheveled,  her  face  be- 
smeared with  soot.  This  sudden  apparition, 
Judge  Sewall,  an  eye-witness,  tells  us,  "  oc- 
casioned the  greatest  and  most  amazing  up- 
roar that  ever  I  saw."  The  offenders  were 
seized,  and  Margaret  was  sentenced  to  be 
whipped  up  and  down  the  town  at  the  cart's 
tail.  Whittier  has  made  this  story  the  sub- 
ject of  his  poem,  "  In  the  Old  South  Church" 
(1878). 

Ferragosto. — Who  is  this  character? 

A.  T.  B. 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

Ferragosto,  in  Italian  folk-lore,  is  a  per- 
sonification of  the  first  of  August,  who  makes 
his  appearance  with  his  sisters,  the  Befana 
(Epiphany)  and  Mezza  Quaresima  (Mid- 
lent),  among  the  mummers  celebrating  the 
festival  of  his  brother,  Calendi-Maggio  (the 
first  of  May).  According  to  the  humorous 
tales  told  by  the  improvisatori,  he  was  the 
son  of  a  sausage-maker  in  attendance  upon 
Charlemagne.  When  that  king  rebuilt  the 
city  of  Florence,  and  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  fairies  of  the  neighborhood,  an 
especial  boon  was  granted  by  them  to  all  his 
attendants.  The  children  of  the  sausage- 
maker  were  not  forgotten.  Ferragosto 
asked  the  fairies  for  a  conditional  immor- 
tality, so  that  the  first  of  August  he  might 
every  year  revive  a  long  sleep  and  spend  a 
week  of  gaiety.  His  wish  was  granted,  and 
his  return  to  the  world  is  annually  celebrated 
by  feasting  and  rejoicing. 

G  lies  Corey,  the  Wizard. — Who  was  he  ? 

A.  P.  M. 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Giles  Corey,  "  the  Wizard,"  was  one  of 
the  unfortunates  put  to  death  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  during  the  trials  for  witchcraft.  An 
old  man  of  eighty,  he  yet  confronted  his 
persecutors  with  unflinching  mien,  refusing 
to  make  the  confession  that  had  so  frequently 
been  wrung  out  of  other  victims  under  tor- 
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ture.  For  his  contumacy  he  was  sentenced 
to  the  pfiine  -forte  et  dure  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  let  himself  be  crushed  to  death  under 
huge  weights  without  a  sign  of  repentance, 
his  fortitude  winning  for  him  the  title  of  the 
"  Man  of  Iron."  It  was  said  that  his  ghost 
occasionally  appeared  on  the  spot  where  he 
had  suffered,  and  that  these  visits  boded 
some  calamity  to  the  city  of  Salem.  An 
anonymous  contemporary  ballad  that  has 
survived  to  our  time  celebrates  the  story  in 
a  tone  of  ghastly  irony  (see  Drake's  "New 
England  Legends,"  p.  186). 

Haste  Thee,  Nymph,  etc. — 

"  Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee, 
Mirth,  and  joy,  and  jollity, 
Mirth  that  wrinkled  care  derides. 
And  laughter  holding  both  his  sides." 

In  1832,  a  small  folio  was  published  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  entitled  The  Galaxy  of 
Comicalities,  and  I  became  a  subscriber  to 
it.  At  the  head  of  its  editorial  column 
stood  the  above  lines,  but  whether  original 
or  quoted  I  have  quite  forgotten.  My 
query  is,  if  quoted,  who  was  the  author, 
and  where  may  they  be  found  ?  S.  S.  R. 

Milton,  "  L' Allegro,"  line  25. 

Albert  Chains. — What  is  the  meaning  of 
those  words  used  by  Englishmen  ?         K. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

In  England  this  name  is  often  given  to 
a  watch-chain.  When  Prince  Albert  was 
visiting  Birmingham,  in  1849,  the  jewelers 
of  that  town  presented  him  with  a  watch- 
chain  of  their  own  make.  Hence,  the  name. 

Trolls. — What  are  the  trolls  of  mythol- 
ogy? J.  L.  G. 

MERCHANTVILLE,  N.  J. 

In  Norse  mythology,  the  name  given  to 
a  race  of  giants,  corresponding  to  the  Panis 
or  night-demons  of  the  Veda,  and  usually 
represented  as  a  race  of  beings-  who  had 
been  superseded  by  man.  They  shunned 
the  daylight,  were  rude  and  ignorant  and 
crafty,  eating  human  flesh  and  living  in  deep 
caves  or  in  recesses  in  the  forest.  Accord- 
ing to  some  legends,  they  burst  on  seeing 
the  risen  sun. 


What  is  Weaker  than  a  Woman's  Heart? 

—Who  wrote  this  line  ?"  C.  H.  E. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
Oronooko. — On  what  novel  was  the  trag- 
edy of  this  name  founded?  A.  T. 
WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Oronooko  was  the  hero  and  title  of  a  novel 
by  Aphra  Behn,  written  to  expose  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  slave  traffic.  It  became  instantly 
popular,  was  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages, and  in  England  was  dramatized  by 
Southern.  .  Belonging  to  the  same  class  of 
humanitarian  literature  as  Mrs.  Stowe's 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  and  Tourgenief's 
"Notes  of  a  Sportsman,"  it  differs  from 
them  in  being  only  an  embellishment  of  ac- 
tual facts  that  had  come  under  the  author's 
notice.  Oronooko,  and  his  grandfather,  an 
African  king,  both  fell  in  love  with  Imoinda, 
a  young  girl  of  their  own  tribe,  whom  the 
monarch  at  once  ordered  to  his  harem. 
Oronooko,  in  despair,  forced  his  way  to  her 
chamber  at  night ;  he  was  discovered,  but 
made  good  his  escape.  The  girl  herself  was 
sold  into  slavery,  and  Oronooko,  lured  on 
board  an  English  slave  ship,  was  shortly 
afterwards  sold  to  a  planter  in  Surinam  (the 
colony  where  Mrs.  Behn  was  then  living), 
who,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  had  become 
the  owner  of  Imoinda.  Oronooko  plotted 
a  revolt  among  his  fellow-slaves ;  the  plan 
was  discovered,  and  he  was  brutally  flogged. 
Enraged  at  the  indignity,  he  escaped  into 
the  woods  with  Imoinda,  who  was  then 
pregnant.  But  fearing  she  might  fall  into 
the  hands  of  their  pursuers,  and  determined 
never  to  be  the  father  of  a  slave,  he  slew 
her,  and  some  days  afteiwards  was  captured 
near  her  dead  body,  half  insensible  from 
grief  and  hunger.  He  was  tied  to  a  post, 
hacked  to  pieces  and  burned. 

Oronooko,  the  tragedy  by  Thomas  South- 
ern, was  founded  upon  Mrs.  Behn's  novel, 
first  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  1696,  and 
published  in  quarto  form  the  same  year. 
The  play  was  very  successful.  Southern's 
chief  deviations  from  the  novel  are  in  the 
introduction  of  a  comic  underplot,  which 
has  been  rightly  censured  for  its  indecency, 
and  in  the  catastrophe  where  he  makes  Oro- 
nooko kill  first  the  Governor  of  Surinam 
and  then  himself. 
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TO 


THANK  GOD  WITH  GREAT  THANKSGIVING. 
—  Of  the  eight-lined  verse,  partly  quoted 
below,  I  can  only  collect  five.  Can  you 
tell  me  the  name  of  the  author,  and  what 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  lines  are  ? 

"  Thank  God  with  great  thanksgiving, 


That  no  life  lives  forever, 

That  dead  men  come  back  never ; 

That  every  flowing  river 

Winds  somewhere  safe  to  sea." 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


J.  T. 


@  0  M  M  It  K  I  G  A  IP  I  O  N  S  . 

OUR  PRIZE  QUESTIONS. 

I  SUPPOSE  inquiries  concerning  the  prize 
contest,  if  suitable  ones,  are  not  yet  too  late, 
and  I  wish  to  put  two  that  may  prove  of 
interest  to  others  as  well  as  myself. 

1.  When  Question  79  was  first  printed,  it 
read  :       "  What   is   the   story   of    Jenkins' 
Cars?"  Afterwards  we  were  told  :    "  '  Jen- 
kin's  Cars'  should  be  "  Jenkin  Ears.'  "  The 
proper  name  in   the   wrong  phrase   is   thus 
spelled    in     two     ways,     "  jen&ins"     and 
"  Jen/£/«,"  and  it  suggests  the  possibility  of 
a  second,  overlooked,    typographical  error. 
Therefore,  I  ask  :     Is  he  of  the  ears   named 
"  Jenkin"  or  "Jenkins?"     If  the   former, 
he  cannot  be  allied  to  the   reporter  whose 
lineage  we  were  bidden  to  trace? 

2.  This  question  is  suggested   by   replies 
made  to  inquiries  concerning   the   marking 
of  answers  in    the   Lippincott   contest   last 
spring.     Suppose   two    competitors,  one   of 
whom  has  easily  accepted  the   answer   to   a 
given    question    from   the   usual   reference 
books,  while  the  other   has   looked   farther, 
has  detected  an  error,  or  supplemented  in- 
sufficient information,  or,  at   least,  has  ver- 
ified that  given  in  the   books ;  are  the   two 
to  receive  the   same  grade   of  credit  upon 
that  question  ?  M.  C.  L. 

You  SAY  your  prize  list  of  questions  is 
open  to  all  subscribers.  Do  you  consider 
members  of  a  reading  club  which  takes  your 
paper  entitled  to  a  chance  ?  Or  must  each 
person  who  competes  subscribe  in  propria 


persona  ?  If  one  takes  the  paper  from  a 
newsdealer  is  he  a  subscriber  ?  Also,  if 
two  persons  work  together  for  one  prize, 
will  the  fact  of  its  being  two  persons,  instead 
of  one,  rule  them  out  ? 

If    you   will    answer   these   questions   in 
your  paper,  you  will  decide  a  debate  which 
has  threatened  to  be  a  Kilkenny   cat   result 
to  the  members  of  a  small  reading  club. 
Respectfully,  M.  T.  C. 

[The  above  letters  from  competitors  in  the 
Prize  Question  Tournament  are  grouped  to- 
gether for  public  answer,  because  it  would 
be  manifestly  unfair  to  answer  them  pri- 
vately.] 

1.  Question  79   should  read,    "  What   is 
the  story  of  Jenkins'    ear?"     The  Jenkins 
in  question  is  no  relation  to  the  newspaper 
Jenkins. 

2.  The  highest  mark,   10,  will  be  reserved 
for  competitors  who  do  not  easily  accept  "the 
answer  to  a  given  question  from  the  usual  ref- 
erence  books,"     but  who  do  look   farther, 
detect  errors  or  supplement  insufficient  in- 
formation." 

3.  The   Editor  does   not   propose  to   go 
behind  the  returns,  but  will  accept  all  MSS. 
exactly  as  they  are  sent  to  him,  and  will  not 
inquire  how  many  persons  helped  to  produce 
a  certain  set  of  answers.     He  also  proposes 
to  be  liberal  in  admitting  to  the  contest  all 
who  purchase  the   paper,  either   personally 
or  as  members  of  a  club. 

CHOPPING  HAZEL-STICKS. — The  curious 
custom  of  counting  horse-shoe  nails  (Vol.  ii, 
p.  68)  recalls  another  similar  and  equally 
odd  practice : 

It  is  customary  in  England  to  chop  a  hazel- 
rod  with  a  knife  on  Michaelmas  at  the  ex- 
chequer. This  service  represents  the  tenure 
of  certain  lands  in  Salop,  for  which  two 
whittles  or  knives  are  paid  to  the  crown 
yearly.  The  chopping  of  the  rod  is  a  pre- 
scribed test  of  the  quality  of  one  of  these 
knives.  A.  T.  BLACK. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

"  LIKE  to  the  Pontic  king  that  fed 
On  poisons  till  they  became  a  part — " 

Will  some  one  please  complete  this  quo- 
tation and  give  the  source  ? 

R.  ESTES. 
WESTFIELD,  IND. 
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FAIR  MAID  OF  PERTH. — The  "  Centenary 
Edition  ' '  of  Waverley  novels  gives  all  the 
notes  hitherto  published,  with  some  addi- 
tions. It  is  published  by  A.  &  C.  Black, 
Edinburgh,  1871,  and  has  since  been  re- 
printed in  cheaper  form,  probably  lacking 
some  of  the  illustrations  found  in  the  1871 
edition.  I  find  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  in 
my  set  to  contain  articles  as  to  the  banner 
of  the  Clan  Chattan  and  its  motto,  "Touch 
not  the  cat  but  the  glove,"  but  no  account 
of  the  motto's  origin. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  New  York  wears  the 
device  on  a  scarf-pin.  He  is  of  the  old  Scotch 
Caitanachs,  and  wears  it  by  right. 

F.  E.  MARSHALL. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

DUDES. — If  the  following  extract  from 
"  The  Canter's  Dictionary,"  out  of  an  old 
black-letter  pamphlet  by  Thomas  Dekker, 
entitled:  "Lanthorn  and  Candle  Light," 
or  "The  Bell-Man's  Second  Night's  Walke," 
will  throw  any  light  on  the  origin  of  the 
word  "  Dude,"  as  applied  to  a  "  bucke  in 
clothes."  I  give  it  to  your  readers  as  I  find 
it  in  William  Beloe's  "  Anecdotes  of  Litera- 
ture and  Scarce  Books,"  London,  1807, 
Vol.  ii,  p.  150 : 

Dudes — clothes. 

Lage  of  dudes — a  bucke  of  clothes. 

These  are  the  definitions  as  therein  set 
forth.  Very  truly  yours, 

F.  E.  MARSHALL. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

LAYS  THAT  MAY  BE  SUNG,  ETC. — 

""Lays  that  may  be  sung,  tales  that  may  be  told, 
Not  too  grave  to  please  the  young,  nor  yet  too  mirth- 
ful for  the  old." 

These  lines  formed  the  heading  of  the 
especially  facetious  column  of  The  Galaxy 
of  Comicalities,  and  I  institute  the  query  as 
to  their  author.  S.  S.  R. 

LANCASTER,  PA. 

THIS  WORLD'S  A  BUBBLE,  ETC. — 

"  This  world's  a  bubble,  all  things  show  it ; 
Once  I  thought  so,  but  now  I  know  it." 

In  1816,  John  Hass  published  a  news- 
paper in  Marietta,  Pa.,  called  The  Pilot, 
and  the  above  lines  he  inserted  at  the  head 


of  his  paper  as  a  motto ;  and  I  should  like 
to  know  their  authorship.       .        S.  S.  R. 

Bacon  says : 

"  The  world's  a  bubble,  and  the  life  of  man 
Less  than  a  span." 

but  the  quotation  as  given  above  we  do  not 
know. 

ONE-NINTH  OF  A  MAN  (Vol.  i,  p.  i). — 
Nowhere  else  in  AMERICAN  NOTES  AND 
QUERIES  has  any  reference  been  made  to 
this  subject,  except  that  which  begins  on  the 
first  page  of  Vol.  i,  which  may  imply  that 
enough  has  already  been  said  upon  a  subject 
that  promises  so  little  to  the  edification  of 
the  intelligent  reader ;  nevertheless,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  place  on  more  permanent 
record  two  other  versions  of  the  ancient 
adage,  "  Nine  tailors  make  a  man,"  which 
I  have  seen  at  different  times  in  print.  It 
is  true  that  they  may  be  merely  apocryphal, 
and  also  apologetic,  but  they  may  serve  to 
"  give  the  devil  his  due." 

One  version  is  to  the  effect  that  the  adage 
is  incomplete.  It  should  read,  "  Nine  tailors 
make  (or  made)  a  man  a  pauper. ' '  In  the 
reign  of  one  of  the  Richards  of  England 
(perhaps  Richard  III),  a  young  sprig  of 
"codfish"  nobility  inherited  an  estate,  and 
forthwith  launched  into  a  career  of  profli- 
gacy and  dissipation,  until  he  ran  through 
it  all.  Although  he,  perhaps,  did  not 'em- 
ploy "  a  score  or  two  of  tailors  to  adorn  his 
body,"  he  seems  to  have  employed  nine; 
and  these,  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  their 
sartorial  functions,  gratified. his  lust  for  ex- 
travagant, stylish,  and  expensive  clothing, 
which  eventually  involved  him  in  bankrupt- 
cy, and  he  again  became  poor.  When  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  cause  of  his  misfortune,  he 
alleged  that  "  nine  tailors  had  made  him  a 
pauper."  This,  at  least,  does  not  cast  any 
reflection  upon  the  physical  status  of  the 
tailors. 

The  other  version  entirely  reverses  the 
words  and  meaning  of  the  adage — instead  of 
the  tailor  being  the  "  ninth  part  of  a  man," 
he  actually  represents,  professionally,  at 
least,  nine  men.  ist.  As  a  gardener,  he  is 
always  sure  of  his  cabbage.  2d.  As  a  wool- 
grower,  he  is  always  interested  in  the  shears. 
3d.  As  a  sailor,  his  chief  occupation  is  on 
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board.  4th.  As  a  landlord,  he  has  his  profits 
in  rents.  5th.  As  a  shepherd,  he  is  related 
to  the  mw/£.  6th.  As  an  actor,  he  can 
"make  his  quietus  with  a  bare  bodkin" 
7th.  As  a  lawyer,  his  principal  resources  are 
in  his  suits.  8th.  As  a  teacher,  he  forms 
people's  habits,  and,  gth,  as  a  doctor,  he  is 
remarkable  for  the  length  of  his  bill.  We 
stop  where  the  story  stops,  but  by  this  process 
it  would  be  easy  enough  to  make  the  tailor 
the  equivalent  of  nineteen,  instead  of  only 
nine  men.  The  following  stanzas  will  illus- 
trate that  one  man  at  least  has  some  appre- 
ciation of  the  omnipotence  of  the  tailor : 

"  Who  made  this  moving  piece  of  clay, 
As  bright  and  beautiful  and  gay, 
As  though  life  were  one  holiday  ? 

My  tailor. 

"  Whose  magic  shears,  and  cloth  and  tape, 
Gave  to  my  ugly  neck  a  nape, 
And  brought  my  bow-legs  into  shape  ? 

My  tailor. 

"  Who  all  deformity  effaced, 
And  beautified  and  stuff  d  and  laced 
And  stamped  Adonis  on  my  waist? 

My  tailor. 

"  Who  made  the  coat,  the  pantaloon, 
That  in  the  gay  and  bright  saloon, 
Won  me  a  spouse  and  honeymoon  ? 

My  tailor." 

S.  S.  R. 
LANCASTER,  PA. 

BON-FIRE  (Vol.  ii,  p.  69) — Edwards  says 
it  is  derived  from  the  Scandinavian  bann-five, 
a  beacon -fire. 

Brewer  gives  several  explanations.  Welsh, 
ban,  a  beacon,  whence  banffagh,  a  lofty 
blaze;  Danish,  bann;  Scotch,  bane-fit e. 

The  Athenceum,  Oct.  6,  1866,  gives  sev- 
eral quotations  from  the  materials  prepared 
for  the  Philological  Society's  English  Dic- 
tionary, to  show  the  word  means  a  fire  made 
of  bones  ;  one  runs  thus : 

"  In  the  worship  of  St.  John,  the  people 
*  *  *  made  three  manner  of  fires  :  one  was 
of  clean  bones  and  no  wood,  and  that  is 
called  a  bone-fire ;  another  of  clean  wood 
and  no  bones,  and  that  is  called  a  wood- 
fire  *  *  *  and  the  third  is  made  of  wood 
and  bones,  and  is  called  St.  John's  fire." — 
Quatuor  Sermones,  1499. 

Another  quotation  is  from  Leland's  '•'  Col- 
lectanea," 1550:  "I  have  heard  of  a  cus- 


tom that  is  practiced  in  some  parts  of  Lin- 
colnshire, where,  on  some  peculiar  nights, 
they  make  great  fires  in  the  public  streets 
*  *  *  with  .bones  *  *  *  in  memory  of 
burning  their  dead."  This  was  on  the  22d 
of  May,  or  Ascension-day.  Certainly  bone 
is  the  more  ancient  way  of  spelling  the  first 
syllable  of  the  word.  M.  D.  B. 

AUBURN,  N.  Y. 

BON-FIRE  (Vol.  ii,  p.  69). — Skeat  seems 
at  sea  regarding  this  term.  He  inclines  to 
make  it  equal  to  bone-fire,  and  to  connect  it 
with  the  fires  kindled  to  burn  martyrs.  He 
supports  this  by  adducing  its  Scottish  form, 
bane-fire,  which,  he  thinks,  can  only  mean 
bone  fire.  This  is  unsatisfactory,  for  the 
Scotch  would,  naturally,  turn  the  form  ban 
into  bane  without  reference  to  its  origin,  or, 
it  may  be,  on  the  supposition,  well  or  ill- 
founded,  that  the  former  syllable  did  repre- 
sent bone.  Similarly  they  often  turn  bon- 
spiel,  a  match  at  curling,  into  bane-spiel. 
Now  Jamieson  shows  quite  conclusively  that 
this  latter  word  is  cognate  with  Flemish 
bonne-spel,  a  district  match,  from  bonne,  a 
village,  a  district,  and  spel  (Ger.  spiel~),  a 
game.  Bon-fire  means  then  properly  a 
district  fire.  A  bon-fire  is  a  fire  to  cele- 
brate festivals,  and,  in  case  of  general  re- 
joicing, each  district  would  have,  indeed 
has,  its  own  bonne-fire.  Fire  is  common  to 
all  the  Platt-Deutsch  tongues;  so,  on  this 
supposition,  the  word  is  not  hybrid. 

J.  H. 

IN  QUESTA,  ETC.  (Vol.  ii,  p.  72). — The 
polyglot  lines  cut  on  the  window  of  a  coun- 
try inn,  quoted  by  you,  are  incorrectly 
given.  In  the  "  Greville  Memoirs,"  Part  ii, 
Vol.  ii,  p.  1 6,  they  are  correctly  quoted : 

"  In  questa  casa  troverete 
Toutes  les  choses  que  vous  soushaitez  ; 
Vinum,  panem,  pis-ces,  carnes, 
Coaches,  chaises,  horses,  harness." 

J.  T. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

RHODE  ISLAND  (Vol.  i,  p.  248). — In  a  re- 
cent number  of  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  it  is 
suggested  that  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
derives  its  name  from  an  early  settler  or  ex- 
plorer named  Rhodes.  Does  it  not  seem 
more  probable  that  the  name  is  derived 
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from  Roodt  Eylandt  (red  island),  the  name 
given  by  the  Dutch  explorer,  Adrian  Block, 
who  thus  christened  it,  because  of  the  bright 
red  color  reflected  from  its  cliffs?  The 
name  was  originally  applied  to  the  island 
now  commonly  known  as  Aquidneck,  and, 
finally,  to  all  the  territory  included  under 
the  official  title,  "The  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations." 

The  latter  part  of  the  original  name, 
Eylandt,  gives  us  a  hint  of  how  the  English 
language  has  suffered  from  the  effect  of  for- 
eign invasion.  In  the  earlier  English  litera- 
ture, the  word  we  now  write  island  is  always 
found  in  its  proper  form,  eiland  or  eyland. 
The  modern  form  has  no  connection  with 
isle,  with  which  it  is  commonly  associated. 
We  find  traces  of  the  early  form  of  the  word 
in  the  names  Anglesey,  Mers^,  etc. 

J.  W.  REDWAY. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

ORTHOGRAPHY  OF  BEHRINO. — The  intru- 
sion of  a  foreign  element  in  the  corruption 
of  the  form  of  words  is  seen  in  the  name, 
Behring,  or,  as  it  is  properly  written,  BERING. 
The  obtrusive  letter  was  inserted  by  Ger- 
man geographers  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  proper  form  of  the  word  is  al- 
ways found  in  Russian  literature  wherever 
reference  is  made  to  the  bold  navigator. 
The  commander  himself  always  wrote  the 
name  "BERING,"  as  do  his  descendants  in 
Denmark  at  the  present  time. 

J.  W.  REDWAY. 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

MOKE,  a  negro  (Matsell's  "  Vocabulum  or 
Rogues'  Lexicon,"  New  York,  1859).  Moke, 
a  donkey,  Gipsy,  but  now  general  to  all 
the  lower  orders  ("The  Slang  Dictionary," 
London,  1873).  Meila  moila,  and  not  moke, 
is  the  English  Gipsy  for  donkey.  In  Strat- 
man  ("  Dictionary  of  Old  English,"  1873) 
we  find:  Moke;  Swed.,  mocka,  moke,  etc. 
Moke  (mok-mok?),  moke,  tined  ;  but  nei- 
ther of  these  would  seem  to  be  the  moke  that 
appears  above.  The  English  Gipsy  and 
Moker,  to  foul,  dirty — Smart  and  Crofton, 
"Dialect  of  the  English  Gipsies,"  1875 — 
may  seem  to  be  the  source  from  whence  we 
get  moke,  but  we  object  to  this  ;  moker  is  not 
to  be  seen  in  any  other  Gipsy,  except 


the  English  ;  nothing  in  any  way  like  it 
can  be  found  in  the  Gipsy  dialects  of  Nor- 
way, Germany  or  Spain. 

In  "  Paspati  Etudes  sur  les  Tchinghaianes 
ou  Bohemiens  de  1'empire  Ottoman,"  it  is 
true,  we  have  mokara  peindre,  tacher,  grais- 
ser,  but  this  would  hardly  seem  to  suggest 
moke.  In  our  Old  English,  we  find  mokey 
defined  cloudy,  and  so  may  be  allowed  to 
suppose  that  moker  is  quite  as  likely  to  be 
English  as  Gipsy.  Certain  it  is  moke  exist- 
ed in  our  English  literature  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  before  the  first  Gipsy 
appeared  in  the  British  Isles.  "  Crist," 
says  Wycliffe,  "  gave  his  life  for  hise  breper, 
&  so  rewled  his  shepe  ;  pei  wolen  not  gyrie 
her  moke  to  help  here  nedy  brepern,  but 
leten  here  shep  perishen."  Three  treatises 
of  John  Wycliffe,  now  first  printed  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  with  Notes  and  a  Glossary  by  James 
Henthorn  Todd,  D.D.,  Dublin,  1851,  p.  137. 
In  the  Glossary  we  have  moke  expressed 
this  wise :  Moke  (?).  In  a  postscript,  Dr. 
Todd  says:  "The  editor  has  received  the 
following  remarks  from  a  learned  friend — a 
gentleman  better  qualified,  perhaps,  than  any 
scholar  now  living  to  clear  up  such  difficul- 
ties. He  says  :  '  *  *  *  With  respect  to  the 
second  word  (inoke),  I  am  unable  satisfac- 
torily to  help  you.  If  the  passage  is  not 
corrupt,  we  ought  to  trace  it  in  the  provin- 
cial dialects,  but,  although  I  have  looked  at 
a  great  many,  I  cannot  find  the  word  in  a 
sense  sufficiently  clear  to  explain  the  pas- 
sage.' " 

Moke,  in  Wycliffe' s  Treatise,  evidently 
expresses  servant,  menial,  even  if  it  may  be 
suggestive  of  something  that  is  filthy  or  foul. 
The  reverend  doctor's  troubles  may,  at  least, 
teach  us  a  lesson  ;  thief  talk  is  not  without 
its  uses,  and  it  is  certainly  not  gibberish,  as 
some  suppose. 

WILLIAM  GUMMING  WILDE. 

A  LITTLE  MORE  GRAPE,  ETC. — It  seems 
that  the  historical  speech  of  General  Taylor 
at  Buena  Vista,  "A  little  more  grape,  Cap- 
tain Bragg,"  is  as  complete  a  myth  as  the 
more  famous  "  Old  Guard  dies  but  never 
surrenders" — long  attributed  to  Cambronne 
— but  there  are  extant  two  campaign  med- 
als, struck  off  in  1848,  one  of  which  has  on 
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one  side  a  bust  of  Taylor  and  on  the  other  "A 
little  more  grape,  Capt.  Bragg."  The  other 
has  on  one  side  "  Major-Gen.  Z.  Taylor 
never  surrenders,"  and  on  the  other  "A 
little  more  grape,"  etc.  Such  were  the 
fables  which  amused  our  forefathers.  "  Cam- 
paign lies  "  we  would  call  them  now  in  the 
common,  forcible  but  inelegant  phrase. 

E.  PRIOLEAU. 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

EPITAPHS — Quos  TRIS  TI,  ETC.  ,  AND  MAG- 
NA  ORTU,  ETC. — The  inscription  on  the  door 
of  the  church  in  Switzerland  resembles  a 
very  curious  epitaph  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Anne  and  St.  Agnes,  Aldersgate  street,  Lon- 
don. 


Qu 

H 


an  tris        di 

guis  ti         i 

san          Chris       mi 


c         vul        stra 
um         nere      vit 
t          mu          la 


Quos  anguis  tristi  siro  cum  vulnere  stravit 
Hos  sanguis  Christi  miro  turn  munere  lavil. 
Those  who  have  felt  the  serpent's  venomed  wound, 
•  In  Christ's  miraculous  blood  have  healing  found. 

Quos  and  Hos  in  these  lines  occupy  the 
same  grammatical  position  as  Quod,  in  the 
lines  cited  by  your  correspondent,  W.  P. 
Kenny. 

Mediaeval  epitaphs  and  inscriptions  are 
often  very  curious  in  their  turns  of  thought 
— so  entirely  different  from  the  modern  way 
of  looking  at  things — a  fact  which  is  much 
insisted  on  in  Vernon  Lee's  "Euphorion." 
An  instance  in  point  is  the  epitaph  on  the 
tomb  of  the  Empress  Matilda,  who  lies 
buried  in  the  abbey  of  Bee,  in  Normandy  : 

Magna  ortu,  major  que  viro,  sed  maxima  partu, 
Hie  jacet  Henrici  filia,  spousa,  parens. 
(Great  born,  great   married,  greater  brought  to  bed, 
Here  Henry's  daughter,  wife  and  mother's  laid.) 

To  make  the  singular  fact  that  she  was 
the  wife,  daughter  and  mother  of  Henry 
more  prominent,  the  writer  entirely  omits 
the  fact  that  her  second  husband,  the  father 
of  the  greatest  Henry,  was  named  Geoffrey 
(Geoffrey,  -Count  of  Anjou).  Her  Lord, 
Henry  II  of  England,  was  ruler  of  half 
France  and  the  hero  of  that  tremendous 
struggle  between  Church  and  State  which 
included  the  career  of  a  Becket,  and  lasts 
even  to  our  own  day.  E.  PRIOLEAU. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

SUPERSTITIONS — ROCKING  THE  EMPTY 
CRADLE  (VOL.  ii,  p.  36) — REFLECTION  IN 
A  MIRROR — CUTTING  THE  NAILS  OF  IN- 


FANTS.— Rocking  the  empty  cradle  is  avoid- 
ed in  the  South  by  superstitious  people,  but 
the  reason  given  is  not  that  the  baby  will 
die,  but  that  it  will  "  cut  its  teeth  hard." 
In  the  same  manner,  negroes  will  say  that 
it  will  make  the  baby  cross  to  let  it  look  at 
its  own  reflection  in  the  mirror.  Its  finger- 
nails must  not  be  cut  off  with  the  scissors 
before  it  is  a  year  old — it  will  make  the 
child  ' '  roguish. ' '  They  must  be  bitten  off. 
This  is  only  a  trifle  of  the  queer  ideas 
which  circulate  among  Southern  negroes, 
and  are  caught  by  their  white  employers. 

E.  PRIOLEAU. 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


SPECIAL  PRIZE  QUESTION. 

By  an  oversight  the  special  prize  of  $50.00, 
was  announced  as  having  been  won  by 
Thpmas  H.  White,  who  guessed  13,033. 
But  it  has  since  been  found  that  the  prize 
should  be  awarded  to  R.  Estes,  of  Westfield, 
Ind.,  whose  guess  was  13,777. 

The  following  correspondence  explains 
itself. 

WBSTFIELD,  IND.,  October  22,  1888. 

In  answer  to  your  special  prize  question,  I  guess  that  Mr., 
Harrison  will  carry  New  York  in  the  election  of  November  6, 
1888,  by  a  plurality  of  13,777. 

R.  ESTES. 

BANK  OF  WBSTPIELD,  R.  Estes,  Cashier.  \ 
WESTFIELD,  IND.,  December  10,  1888.     j 
Editor  NOTES  AND  QUERIES,  Philadelphia  : 

Dear  Sir : — I  see  in  your  issue  of  December  8,  No.  6,  you 
say  the  fifty-dollar  prize  for  best  guess  on  New  York  vote  is 
due  to  Mr.  White,  of  Florida,  he  having  guessed  13,033. 

There  must  be  a  mistake,  as  my  guess  was  13,777,  which  was 
sent  you  October  22.  Please  revise.  Yours, 

R.  ESTES. 

LANSING,  October  31, 1888. 
Editor  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  : 

Regarding  your  offer  of  prize  for  correct  prophecy  concern- 
ing New  York  State,  I  venture  the  opinion  that  New  York  will 
give  Mr.  Harrison  a  plurality  of  15,501.         Respectfully, 
MARY  C.  SPENCER,  215  Chestnut  street, 

Lansing,  Mich. 

LANSING,  MICH.,  December  n,  1888. 
Editor  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  : 

Dear  Sir:—\  find  in  NOTES  AND  QUERIES,  for  December  8, 
the  announcement  of  name  of  successful  competitor  of  prize 
as  Thomas  H.  White,  and  the  figures  as  13,  033,  /jjp  less  than 
the  plurality  of  Gen.  Harrison.  If  you  will  look  at  your  files 
of  letters  containing  guesses,  you  will  find  one  from  Mary  C. 
Spencer,  Lansing,  October  30,  1888,  giving  the  figures  15,501 
as  Harrison's  expected  plurality,  1129  more  than  it  was.  if  1 
understand  the  conditions  of  the  prize,  my  figures  were  nearer 
Gen.  Harrison's  plurality  than  Mr.  White's,  by  2ib.  Why  am  I 
not  entitled  to  the  prize  ?  Respectfully, 

MARY  C.  SPBNCER,  215  N.  Chestnut  street, 

Lansing,  Mich. 

If  I  am  wrong,  please  explain  in  NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

JACKSONVILLE,  October  30,  1888. 

I  place  my  guess  on  Harrison  and  Morton  at  thirteen 
thousand  and  thirty-three  plurality. 

THOS.  H.  WHITE. 
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ILTOTES. 


NEW  YEAR'S  DAY. 

In  the  reign  of  Numa  Pompilius,  King  of 
Rome,  tradition  tells  us,  a  decree  was  issued 
that  the  year  should  begin  in  January,  and 
Janus,  the  two-faced  god,  was  made  the 
deity  to  preside  over  the  month.  The  an- 
cient Jewish  year  began  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  March,  and  was  the  legal,  as  the  first  of 
January  was  the  popular,  New  Year's  day, 
in  England,  down  to  the  year  1752,  when 
the  first  of  January  became  legalized  as  the 
initial  day  of  the  year.  In  Scotland  this 
change  had  been  effected  as  early  as  1600, 
in  France  in  1564,  in  Holland,  Protestant 
Germany  and  Russia  in  1700,  and  in  Swe- 
den in  1753. 

The  ancient  Saxons  called  the  month  of 
January  wolf  monat,  wolf  month,  because  of 
the  danger  from  wolves  at  this  season,  and 
later  Aifter-Yule,  that  is,  after  Christmas. 
In  the  ecclesiastical  world,  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary is  celebrated  as  the  feast  of  the  Circum- 
cisio  Domini. 

Of  the  many  customs  peculiar  to  New 
Year's  eve  and  New  Year's  day,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  is  the  Wassail  Bowl. 

The  head  of  the  household  gathered  his 
family  around  a  bowl  of  spiced  ale,  which 
was  called  lamb' s  wool,  and  they  then  drank 
one  another's  healths,  saying,  as  they  did  so, 
"  Wass  hail,"  i.  e.,  to  your  health.  Those 
who  could  not  afford  this  luxury,  carried  a 
bowl  decorated  with  ribbons  from  house  to 
house,  begging  for  a  gift  which  should  en- 
able them  to  enjoy  the  wassail  cup  also 
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The  drinking  songs  that  were  sung  at  this 
time  were  such  as : 

"  Wassail !  wassail !  over  the  town, 
Our  toast  is  white,  our  ale  it  is  brown  ; 
Our  bowl  it  is  made  of  the  good  maplin  tree, 
We  be  good  fellows  all ;  I  drink  to  thee." 

A  pretty  children's  song  runs : 

"  Here  we  come  a- wassailing, 
Among  the  leaves  so  green  ; 
Here  we  come  a-wandering, 
So  fair  to  be  seen." 

CHORUS — "  Love  and  joy  come  to  you, 
And  to  your  wassail,  too  ; 
And  God  send  you  a  happy  New  Year, 

A  happy  New  Year. 
And  God  send  you  a  happy  New  Year. 
Our  wassail  cup  is  made  of  rosemary  tree, 
So  is  our  beer  of  the  best  barley." 

In  the  monasteries,  also,  the  custom  of 
the  wassail- bowl  was  observed.  The  abbot 
sat  at  the  head  of  the  refectory  table,  and  in 
front  of  him  was  a  glorious  bowl,  called 
Poculum  Caritatis,  from  which  each  of  the 
brothers  drank  the  good  health  of  the  rest 
in  turn.  In  the  corporation  of  London,  the 
same  ceremony  is  also  preserved,  only  in 
this  case  the  wassail  bowl  is  known  as  the 
Loving  Cup. 

In  Scotland  the  song  which  accompanies 
the  wassail  bowl  runs : 

"  Weel  may  we  a'  be, 
111  may  we  never  see, 
Here's  to  the  King 
And  the  gude  companie." 

First-footing  is  another  old  custom  con- 
nected with  New  Year's  eve.  Parties  of 
friends  visited  one  another,  and  those  that 
reached  a  neighbor's  house  first  after  mid- 
night were  called  firstfoot,  and  the  firstfoot 
was  sure  of  good  luck  for  the  coming  year. 
From  this  custom,  doubtless,  the  modern 
New  Year's  call  took  its  origin. 

In  Coventry,  England,  the  custom  still 
exists  of  eating  what  are  known  as  God-cakes 
on  New  Year's  day.  These  cakes  are  tri- 
angular and  filled  with  a  sort  of  mince-meat. 
Among  the  upper  classes  they  cost  as  much 
as  a  pound  sterling,  but  the  venders  in  the 
streets  sell  them  for  a  half-penny. 

At  one  time  New  Year's  day  was  the  great 
day  for  gilts,  but  Christnws  has  almost  en- 
tirely taken  its  place  as  a  gift  holiday. 


DELIA  IN  LITERATURE. 

Delia,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  Diana, 
from  her  birthplace  of  Delos.  In  the  plural 
the  name  signifies  the  goddesses  who  were 
worshiped  at  Delos — Diana,  Ceres,  Venus, 
etc.  In  the  same  way  Apollo  is  often  called 
Delius.  The  name  Delia  is  often  given  by 
Virgil  to  one  of  his  shepherdesses,  in  the 
"  Eclogues,"  and  it  is  frequently  used  in  am- 
atory and  rustic  poetry  as  the  name  for  a 
female  sweetheart.  Among  the  cases  where 
the  poet  has  used  the  name  to  designate  a 
real  sweetheart,  the  following  are  the  best 
known : 

1.  The  Roman   Theocritus  addressed  his 
lady-love  as  Delia.     Her  real  name  is  con- 
jectured to  have  been  Plania  (from //#«#.$•), 
of  which  the  Greek  Delia  is  an  exact  trans- 
lation, both  words  signifying  clear,  manifest, 
plain. 

2.  James  Hammond,  in  his  "  Elegies," 
gave  this  name  to  Miss  Dashwood,  who  re- 
jected his  suit,  and  died  unmarried  in  1779. 

3.  William  Shenstone  addressed  his  love 
poetry,  including  his  "  Pastoral  Ballad,"  to 
a  lady  whose  real  name  has  been  effectively 
hidden  under  this  title. 

4.  William    Cowper   wrote  a  number  of 
verses  to  Delia,  whom  it  is  easy  to  identify 
as  his  cousin  Theodora.  '  She  was  in  love 
with  him,  but  her  father,  Ashley  Cowper, 
forbade  the  union,  nominally  on  the  ground 
of  consanguinity,  really,  as  Southey  thinks, 
because  he  saw  that  the  poet  was  unfit  for 
business  and  not  likely  to  be  able  to  support 
a  wife.     Theodora  remained  unmarried  and 
never  forgot  her  lover.     She  preserved  his 
letters  till  her  death  at  an  extreme  old  age. 
Her  sister,  Lady  Hesketh,  was  subsequently 
one  of  Cowper's  most  intimate  friends. 

5.  Samuel  Daniels  addressed  his  sonnets  to 
a  lady  whom  he  calls  Delia,  and  who  is  under- 
stood  to  have   refused   him  for  a  wealthier 
lover. 

WHO  MADE  ABERNETHY  BISCUITS? 

The  Abernethy  biscuits,  well  known  from 
advertisements,  and  claiming  great  merits  as 
a  health-food,  are  supposed  by  many  to  take 
their  name  from  the  distinguished  Surgeon 
Abernethy.  In  reality,  they  were  introduced 
(it  is  said)  by  a  London  baker  named  Ab- 
ernethy. 
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INDIAN  WORDS  IN  FRENCH  CANADIAN. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  ii,  p.  88.) 

Toboggan.  M.  Barthe  (Souvenirs,  p.  153) 
spells  the  word  tobogan.  "  Des  tobogans 
pour  transporter  les  provisions  de  bouche." 
Mr.  Elliott  (p.  150)  takes  tobogan  from  the 
Cree  otobanask,  a  sleigh.  In  Ojebway, 
Wilson  gives  for  "sleigh"  odahbaun,  and 
Baraga,  odaban,  odabanak.  The  Eastern 
Algonquin  forms,  however,  are  nearer  to 
tabagan,  or  tobogan,  than  are  the  Western, 
and  it  is  there  we  must  seek  the  origin  of  at 
least  tabagan.  The  Micmac  form  of  the 
word  is  tubagun.  Toboggan  is  the  usual  spell- 
ing in  English  Canada. 

Tomahawk,  an  Indian  hatchet.  "  L'- 
indien  jeta  de  cote  son  tomahawk"  (S.  C., 
1861,  p.  282).  See  also  Marmette  (F  de 
Bienville,  pp.  26,  174,  241),  De  Gaspe 
(Les  A.  C.,  p.  132).  The  spelling  of  the 
word  seems  to  indicate  that  it  has  been  bor- 
rowed from  English.  Lacombe  (p.  711) 
takes  it  from  the  Cree  "  Otamahuk,  assom- 
mez-le,  ou,  otamahwaw,  il  est  assomme." 
The  origin  is  better  sought  in  the  old  Eastern 
and  coast  Algonquin  dialects.  The  Micmac 
form  was  tomehagan  ;  Abenaki,  temahigan  ; 
Mohican, fumna/iecan  ;  Delaware,  tamahicun; 
Pamptico,  tommahick;  Powhattan,  tomahack; 
Virginia  (Strachey),  tamohake and  tamahaac. 
It  is  probably  from  the  Virginia  region  that 
the  word  crept  into  English,  whence  it  passed 
into  French  Canada. 

Totam,  "  Totams  de  chasseurs  "  (S.  C., 
1864,  p.  99).  See  Totem. 

Totem,  a  tribal  mark  or  badge.  "Depuis 
lors  la  croix  avait  remplace  le  totem  des 
tribus  de  mirimichi  "  (F.  de  St.  Maurice,  de 
T.  A.  B.,  p.  301).  Of  Algonquin  origin. 
Baraga  (p.  301)  has  Totem,  from  ni  totem, 
my  parent,  my  relation.  Some  Indians  use 
that  word  to  mean  a  coat  of  arm.  Some 
families  got  for  their  totem  (ptotemiwd), 
v.  g. ,  a  fish,  or  a  bear,  etc.  The  wolf  is  my 
totem,  will  say  some  one,  mahingan  ni  totem, 
or  nind otem."  In  Cree  "  my  relation  "  is 
n'fotem.  Wilson  gives  the  Ojebway  for 
"  crest  (family  mark),"  as  odam.  The  word 
totem  is  evidently  corrupted  from  one  of 
these  Algonquin  forms. 

Touladi,  a  fish   found    in    the    lakes  of 
Northern  Quebec.    La  Grosse  truite,  connue 


du  peuple  sous  le  nom  de  queues  fourchues, 
et  des  Indiens  comme  touladis  (Lemoine, 
C.  et  P.,  p.  237  ;  comp.  p.  238).  The  word 
is  of  Montagnais  origin. 

Toulibi,  a  kind  offish.     Origin  (?). 

Touradi,  among  the  "  poissons  les  plus 
communs  de  nos  lacs  et  rivieres."  M.  Tache 
(Esq.  sur  le  Canada,  66)  mentions  "  le 
touradi,"  which  is  doubtless  the  same  as 
touladi  (q.  v.~). 

Walamiche,  a  form  Qioualamiche  (Elliott, 

p.  149)- 

Wampum.  This  word,  adopted  from  the 
English,  has  driven  out  the  word  £surgmy 
found  in  the  early  writers.  "  Le  'wampum ' 
etait  ce  que  les  auteurs  francais  nommaient 
'  la  porcelaine.'  Ce  mot  vient  de  Sanbobi, 
graine  blanc,  nom  que  les  sauvages  don- 
naient  a  cet  objet.  Le  Sanbobi  etait 
fait  de  porcelaine  ou  de  coquilles.  De  la, 
on  comprend  que  le  mot  porcelaine  ne  nous 
donne  pas  une  idee  bien  exacte  du  Sanbobi 
des  sauvages ;  c'est  pourquois  nous  avons 
accepte  1*  expression  des  Anglais  wampum, 
qui  n'est  qu'une  corruption  du  mot  sauvage 
Sanbobi"  (Maurault,  Hist,  des  Abenakis,  p. 
1 8).  Cf.  pp.  199,  540.  The  word,  how- 
ever, probably  came  to  English  from  the  New 
England  dialects.  Roger  Williams  says: 
"Their  white  money  they  call  wompam, 
which  signifies  white."  Beverly  (Virginia) 
gives  wampumpeak,  and  Wood  (New  Eng- 
land) wampumpeage. 

Wananish,  a  trout  found  in  Lake  St.  John. 
"  Le  wananish  *  *  *  plus  vigoureux, 
quoique  plus  petit,  et  plus  rapide  que  le 
saumon  lui-meme "  (Buies,  Le  Saguenay, 
p.  203).  This  form  is  the  closest  to  the 
Montagnais  wananoushoo,  "salmon."  Of 
this  Montagnais  word,  oualamiche,  ouina- 
niche,  walamiche,  wananiche,  winnoniche, 
seem  to  be  corruptions.  See  wawanish. 

Wapite,  the  elk  or  stag  of  Canada  (Cervus 
canadensis).  "  Excepte  a  quelques  rares 
localites  a  1'ouest,  le  wapite,  le  roi  de  nos 
forets  est  disparu  pour  nous  "  (Lemoine,  C. 
et  P., p.  42).  Bartlett  (Diet,  of  Americanisms) 
says  that  the  word  is  "from  the  Cree 
wapitew,  'grayish'  or  'pale,'  as  distin- 
guished from  the  common  moose,  which  is 
nearly  black."  According  to  Mr.  J.  B. 
Tyrrell  (Proceedings  of  the  Canadian  Insti- 
tute, 3d  series,  Vol.  vi,  pp.  68,  69),  tie 
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Cervus  canadensis  is  called  in  Cree  wa-was- 
ka-sioo,  and  in  Saulteaux  Ojebway  muskoos, 
He  says  :  "  The  name  wapiti  was  applied  to 
this  species  by  Richardson,  who  was  ap- 
parently under  the  erroneous  impression  that 
the  Indians  knew  it  by  this  name.  The  In- 
dian name  wapatik  belongs,  however,  to  the 
Mountain  Goat  (Aplocerus  montanus),  and 
not  to  the  waskasew  (Cerv.  canad.).  The 
former  means  'white  deer,'  both  the  moun- 
tain sheep  and  goat  being  considered  as 
deer,  and  would  therefore  only  apply  to  the 
White  Mountain  Goat."  The  root  of  the 
name  is  the  Algonquin  stem  wab,  white. 

Watap,  the  root  of  pine  or  tamarack,  used 
to  sew  bark  canoes  and  the  like.  Cuoq 
(Lex.  Alg.)  has  "  Watap,  racine  d'epinette 
rouge  dont  on  sesert  pour  coudre  1'ecorce." 
In  a  note  on  the  same  page  (426),  he  says : 
"  Ce  mot  algonquin  a  passe  dans  notre 
langue  d'un  bout  a  1'autre  du  Canada,  tie 
meriterait-il  pas  d'etre  adopte  par  1' Aca- 
demic Francaise?"  Baraga  gives  the  Ot- 
.chipwe  form  as  watab,  Wilson  as  wuhtub, 
and  Lacombe  the  Cree  watapiya. 

Watch.  Speaking  of  the  supposed  den  of 
a  bear,  M.  Suite  (Melanges,  p.  112)  says  : 
"On  voit  tout  a  coup  1'ouverture  de  la 
watch."  This  seems  the  same  as  ouache 
(q.  v.}. 

Wawanish.  "  C'est  la  wawanish  ou  sau- 
mon  des  lacs  "  (Salmo  amethistus,  Mitchill) 
(Le  Naturaliste  Canadien,  Vol.  viii,  p.  77). 
The  same  as  wawanish  (q.  z;.). 

A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 
(To  be  concluded.') 


HOME,  SWEET  HOME. 

"Home,  Sweet  Home,"  song  by  John 
Howard  Payne,  a  prolific  author  in  prose 
and  verse,  who  is  only  remembered  to-day 
through  these  lines.  When  Charles  Kemble 
was  manager  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  in 
1823,  he  bought  a  number  of  MSS.  from 
Payne,  who  was  then  starving  in  a  Parisian 
attic.  Among  these  was  a  drama,  "  Clari, 
the  Maid  of  Milan."  At  Kemble's  request, 
Payne  changed  this  into  an  opera,  intro- 
ducing the  song  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home," 
which  then  consisted  of  four  stanzas.  The 
opera  was  a  failure,  but  the  song  proved  a 
great  success.  Over  100,000  copies  were 


sold  the  first  year,  and  in  two  years  the  pub- 
lishers cleared  over  $10,000,  no  portion  of 
which  went  into  the  author's  pocket.  "  How 
often,"  he  complains,  "  have  I  been  in  the 
heart  of  Paris,  Berlin,  London,  or  some 
other  city,  and  have  heard  persons  singing 
or  heard  organs  playing  '  Home,  Sweet 
Home,'  without  having  a  shilling  to  buy  my- 
self the  next  meal,  or  a  place  to  lay  my 
head.  The  world  has  literally  sung  my  song 
till  every  heart  is  familiar  with  its  melody ; 
yet  I  have  been  a  wanderer  from  my  boy- 
hood, and,  in  my  old  age,  have  to  submit  to 
humiliation  for  my  bread." 


MEDI/EVAL  SWAN-MAIDENS. 

Swan-maidens,  in  the  folk-lore  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  common  to  all  the  northern  nations, 
were  supernatural  beings,  who  had  the  power 
of  transforming  themselves  into  swans. 
When  they  alighted  on  the  earth  they 
divested  themselves  of  their  plumage  and 
appeared  as  beautiful  damsels.  There  are 
numerous  stories  of  mortal  man  seizing 
upon  this  coat  of  feathers  and  so  compelling 
the  owner  to  remain  in  her  female  shape 
and  marrying  her.  But  in  nearly  all  of 
them,  the  female  finally  succeeds  in  recap- 
turing her  plumage  and  flies  away  from  her 
husband  and  children.  This  myth  of  the 
swan-maidens  is  evidently  a  reminiscence  of 
the  Valkyries,  who  also  had  the  power  of 
transforming  themselves  into  swans.  In  the 
progress  of  time,  the  swan-maidens  degen- 
erated from  supernatural  beings  to  mere 
mortals,  who  had  been  changed  into  swans 
by  the  malice  of  an  enchanter. 


THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  YOUTH. 

Bimini  was  a  fabulous  island,  firmly  believed 
in  by  the  Indians  of  the  Antilles,  though 
they  could  give  no  further  clue  as  to  its 
location  than  that  it  lay  some  hundreds  of 
leagues  north  of  Hispaniola.  On  this  island 
was  the  famous  Fountain  of  Youth,  which 
had  the  power  of  restoring  youth  and  giving 
perpetual  health  and  vigor  to  the  sick  and 
decrepit.  It  was  the  search  for  this  fountain 
that  led  Ponce  de  Leon  and  Hernando  de 
Soto  to  Florida,  on  the  outskirts  of  which 
the  island  was  generally  supposed  to  be  situ- 
ated. 
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ABIGAIL,  MEANING  HOUSEMAID. 

The  word  was  formerly  equivalent  to  the 
word  handmaid  or  housemaid.  In  the  Bible 
(I  Sam.  xxv,  4),  Abigail  says  to  David : 
"  Behold,  let  thine  handmaid  be  a  servant  to 
wash  the  feet  of  the  servants  ot  my  Lord." 

QUERIES. 

Tristan. — What  is  the  story  of  Tristan, 
and  what  is  the  correct  spelling? 

O.  H.  KEY. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tristan,  Tristram  or  Tristrem,  a  famous 
hero  of  mediaeval  romance.  His  story  was 
of  Keltic  origin,  and  was  known  in  England 
at  an  early  date.  Subsequently  it  was  in- 
corporated in  the  saga  of  Arthur,  with  which 
it  had  primarily  no  connection.  It  passed 
over  to  France  and  became  the  subject  of 
many  poems,  the  most  famous  of  which,  by 
Chretien  de  Troyes,  has  been  lost.  In  Ger- 
many Tristan's  story  was  celebrated  in  a 
still  more  famous  epic,  written  (about  1210) 
by  Gottfried  von  Strasburg,  who  profess- 
edly derived  his  materials  from  Chretien 
de  Troyes.  Gottfried's  poem  is  held  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  ancient 
German  literature.  It  was  left  unfinished, 
and  continuations  were  written  by  Ulricn 
von  Thiirheim  (about  1240)  and  Heinrich 
von  Freiburg  (about  1300),  the  latter  being 
far  the  superior.  The  story  of  Tristan  was 
dramatized  by  Hans  Sachs,  and  in  more 
modern  times  it  has  been  treated  by  Tenny- 
son in  "The  Last  Tournament;"  by  Mat- 
thew Arnold  in  "Tristram  and  Iseult;" 
by  Swinburne  in  "Tristan  of  Lyonesse." 
The  traditions  of  romance  ascribed  to  Tris- 
tram the  invention  of  many  of  the  terms  and 
practices  of  venery  or  the  chase,  on  which 
account  a  treatise  on  hunting  was  known  as 
"Sir  Tristram's  Book." 

The  Knight  Rivalin  was  slain  in  battle, 
and  his  lady,  Blancheflore,  soon  after  bore 
a  son  whose  birth  was  her  death,  and  who, 
on  account  of  these  melancholy  circum- 
stances, was  called  Tristan.  He  was  brought 
up  at  the  court  of  his  uncle,  King  Mark,  of 
Cornwall,  where  he  soon  distinguished  him- 
self. One  of  his  chief  exploits  was  the  slay- 
ing of  Morold,  the  redoubtable  King  of  Ire- 


land, in  single  combat.  But  this  victory 
cost  him  dear.  For,  in  the  throes  of  death, 
Morold  hurled  at  him  a  poisoned  javelin,  in- 
flicting a  wound  that  caused  long  and  terrible 
sufferings.  Learning  that  Morold's  sister 
alone  could  cure  him,  Tristan  disguised  him- 
self as  a  minstrel  and  sought  the  Irish  court. 
In  due  time  he  was  cured,  and,  as  a  token  of 
gratitude  he  instructed  the  queen's  daughter, 
the  fair  Isolde,  in  poetry  and  music.  The 
youth  and  beauty  of  his  pupil  seem  to  have 
made  little  impression  on  him,  for,  on  his 
return  to  Cornwall,  he  advised  his  uncle  to 
demand  her  in  marriage.  Mark  willingly- 
agreed,  and  sent  Tristan  as  his  ambassador. 
Now  this  was  done  at  the  instigation  of  Tris- 
tan's enemies,  who  hoped  that  when  he  had 
arrived  in  Ireland,  under  his  true  name,  he 
would  be  recognized  as  the  slayer  of  Morold, 
and  killed.  He  was,  in  fact,  so  recognized, 
but  it  happened  that  his  first  act  on  reach- 
ing the  country  had  been  to  rid  it  of  a  fright- 
ful dragon,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  Irish 
moved  them  to  forgive  all  bygones.  Tris- 
tan's embassy  proved  successful,  and  Isolde 
embarked  with  him  for  Cornwall.  Her 
mother,  dreading  that  the  age  of  the  des- 
tined bridegroom  might  repel  her,  had  pre- 
pared a  magic  love  potion  which  she  en- 
trusted to  the  maid,  Bragane,  with  instruc- 
tions that  it  was  to  be  given  to  the  bridal 
pair  on  the  marriage  day.  Through  Bra- 
gane's  carelessness,  the  philtre  fell  in  the 
hands  of  Tristan  and  Isolde,  who  unwittingly 
partook  of  it.  "  A  mad  passion  forthwith 
leaped  up  in  their  hearts,  and  in  spite  of  all 
their  efforts,  triumphed  alike  over  virgin 
purity  and  knightly  honor.  Bragane  recog- 
nized that  it  was  through  her  fault  this  mis- 
hap had  befallen,  and  her  remorse  prompted 
her  to  aid  and  shield  their  guilty  love.  On 
the  bridal  night  she  took  the  place  of  Isolde, 
and  the  intrigue  was  thus  carried  on  for 
many  months,  until  the  envious  Marjodo, 
who  hated  Tristan,  aroused  the  suspicions 
of  the  king.  Tristan  was  banished  from  the 
palace,  and  Isolde  was  condemned  to  prove 
her  innocence  by  undergoing  the  ordeal  by 
fire.  On  her  way  to  the  place  of  trial  Tris- 
tan met  her,  disguised  as  a  beggar,  arid,  at 
her  request,  carried  her  over  a  stream  of 
water.  Then  she  bid  him  fall  in  such  a  way 
that  they  lay  side  by  side.  So  when  the 
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party  reached  the  appointed  spot  she  boldly 
took  oath  that  no  man  had  ever  lain  by  her 
side  save  the  king  and  that  poor  beggar.  In 
this  way  she  passed  through  the  ordeal  un- 
scathed. Nevertheless,  the  king  soon  be- 
came aware  that  Isolde  loved  his  nephew, 
and  he  banished  them  both  from  his  court. 
For  a  twelvemonth  they  dwelt  together  in 
the  wilderness,  in  a  lovely  grotto.  The  king 
rode  past  one  day  and  beheld  them  sleeping, 
but  with  a  drawn  sword  between  them. 
Doubts  arose  in  his  mind,  and  he  recalled 
them  to  court.  But  again  strong  proofs  of 
their  guilty  love  were  brought  to  him.  Then 
Tristan,  to  avoid  his  uncle's  wrath,  went  to 
Brittany,  and  there  he  met  another  Isolde — 
Isolde  of  the  White  Hands — whom  he  mar- 
ried more  from  gratitude  than  love.  But 
the  memory  of  the  other  Isolde  dwelt  ever 
in  his  memory,  and  stood  between  him  and 
his  wife,  and  he  wandered  away  as  one  dis- 
traught, performing  great  deeds  which  made 
his  name  famous  in  Brittany.  Wearied  at 
last,  and  wounded  nigh  unto  death,  he  re- 
turned to  his  wife.  Her  nursing  was  of  no 
avail,  and  a  messenger  was,  at  Tristan's  re- 
quest, sent  to  implore  the  other  Isolde  to 
come  to  him  once  more  before  he  died.  If 
she  consented,  the  messenger  was  to  hoist  a 
white  flag  on  his  vessel  when  returning ;  if 
she  refused,  a  black  one.  The  long-expect- 
ed vessel  hove  in  sight.  The  dying  man 
asked  what  flag  it  bore.  "A  black  flag," 
said  Isolde,  and  Tristan  fell  back  dead. 
Soon  after  the  blonde  Isolde  rushed  into  the 
room,  threw  herself  upon  the  corpse  with 
wild  lamentations  and  expired.  For  the 
flag  had  been  a  white  one,  and  Isolde  of  the 
White  Hands  had  allowed  her  jealousy  to 
master  her.  When  King  Mark  heard  the 
story  of  the  magic  potion,  he  forgave  the 
lovers  the  wrong  they  had  done  him,  and 
had  them  buried  with  due  honors.  And  a 
rose  tree  and  a  vine  sprang  from  their  graves 
and  lovingly  intermingled. 

Sganarelle. — What  part  was  it  in  Moliere's 
plays  that  he  is  said  always  to  have  imper- 
sonated himself?  A.  B.  L. 

PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

Sganarelle,  one  of  Moliere's  most  famous 
characters,  who  made  his  first  appearance  in 
a  farce  called  "Sganarelle,  or,  The  Imaginary 


Cuckold,"  and  was  afterwards  introduced 
into  ot4ier  plays,  wit!!  somewhat  varying 
characteristics  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
story,  /.  <•.,  Le  Festin  de  Pierre,  1* Amour 
Medecin,  Le  Medecin  malgre  lui,  Le  Mede- 
cin  Volant,  1'Ecole  des  Maris,  and  Le  Ma- 
riage  Force.  Like  Harlequin  or  Punch,  he. 
is  rather  an  abstraction  or  type  of  character 
than  an  individual. 

"  Moliere's  Sganarelle,  under  all  his  vari- 
ous aspects  of  valet,  of  husband,  of  father  to 
Lucinde,  of  brother  to  Ariste,  of  tutor,  of 
woodchopper,  of  doctor,  is  a  character  who 
belongs  wholly  to  the  poet,  as  Pan  urge  be- 
longs to  Rabelais,  Falstaff  to  Shakespeare, 
Sancho  to  Cervantes ;  he  is  the  ugly  side  of 
humanity  personified;  the  old,  surly,  mo- 
rose, selfish,  low,  cowardly  side ;  by  turns 
cringing  and  charlatan,  peevish  and  absurd — 
the  nasty  side  which  excites  derision.  In 
certain  joyous  moments,  as  when  Sganarelle 
touches  the  nurse's  bosom,  he  resembles  the 
portly  Gorgibus,  who,  in  his  turn,  reminds 
one  of  Chrysale,  that  other  jolly,  round- 
bellied  humorist.  Sganarelle,  paltry  and 
pitiful  as  Panurge,  has  nevertheless  managed 
to  leave  behind  him  a  posterity  worthy  of 
both,  among  whom  we  must  remember  Pan- 
gloss  and  not  forget  Gringoire." — Sf.  Beuve. 

Charles  Seatsfield. — Who  was  he? 

A.  H.  M. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Charles  Seatsfield  was  the  name  adopted 
and  made  famous  in  literature  by  Carl  Postl 
(1793-1864),  a  monk  who,  in  1822,  fled 
from  his  convent  in  Prague,  and  succeeded 
so  well  in  his  design  of  beginning  life  anew, 
that,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  Seatsfield  was 
never  identified  with  the  vanished  monk. 

Sir  Fopling  Flutter. — Who  was  this  char- 
acter ?  B.  D.  TAGG. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  in  Etherege's  play  of 
"The  Man  of  Mode,"  is  a  coxcomb  in 
whom  the  Francomania  of  the  day  is  satir- 
ized. "  He  went  to  Paris,"  says  his  friend 
Dorimant,  "a  plain,  bashful  English  block- 
head, and  is  returned  a  fine,  undertaking 
French  fop."  He  is  an  exquisite  gentleman 
who  wears  gloves  up  to  his  elbows,  who  curls 
his  hair  with  painful  precision,  who  orders 
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every  article  of  his  apparel  direct  from  Paris, 
who  has  none  but  French  servants,  whose 
delight  it  is  to  be  taken  for  a  Frenchman. 
Beau  Hewit  is  generally  held  to  have  sat  for 
the  character,  though  many  of  Etherege's 
contemporaries  saw  in  it  great  resemblances 
to  himself. 

Seven  Dials. — What  are  the  Seven  Dials 
alluded  to  by  Gilbert  in  the  lines  from 
"lolanthe:" 

"  Hearts  just  as  pure  and  fair 
May  beat  in  Belgrave  square, 
As  in  the  lowly  air 

Of  SEVEN  DIALS."  A. 

BOSTON,  MASS.  • 

Seven  Dials,  a  locality  in  St.  Giles,  Lon- 
don, long  notorious  for  its  squalor,  poverty 
and  general  degradation.  It  was  at  one 
time  called  the  Seven  Streets,  at  another  the 
Marshlands,  and  at  another  "  Cock-and- 
Pie  Fields,"  and  it  received  its  present  name 
from  the  seven  streets  being  made  to  con- 
verge on  a  centre  where  there  was  a  pillar, 
whereon  it  was  proposed  to  put  seven  dials. 
A  Doric  pillar  was  erected,  and  on  it  six 
(not  seven)  faces  or  "dials"  were  placed; 
but  in  1794  pillar  and  dials  were  removed  to 
search  for  buried  treasure  that  was  supposed 
to  be  concealed  there. 

Where  famed  St.  Giles's  ancient  limit  spread, 
An  inrailed  column  rears  its  lofty  head ; 
Here  to  seven  streets  seven  dials  count  their  day, 
And  from  each  other  catch  the  circling  ray. — Gay. 

Durandal. — Was  there  not  another  magic 
sword  besides  Excalibur?       A.  V.  AMES. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Durandal,  Durendel  or  Durindana,  the 
celebrated  sword  of  Roland,  fashioned  for 
him  by  the  fairies,  who  endued  it  with  all 
wonderful  qualities.  Ariosto  tells  us  that  it 
once  belonged  to  Hector.  It  was  the  object 
of  as  much  ardent  devotion,  the  cause  of  as 
much  fighting  as  any  of  the  flesh-and-blood 
heroines,  and  is  always  mentioned  by  name, 
with  epithets  qualifying  it  as  "the  noble," 
"the  true,"  "the  brave."  Among  other 
feats  the  hero,  by  its  aid,  cut  his  way  straight 
through  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain,  the  mighty 
gap  in  the  rocks,  known  as  the  "  Breche  de 
Roland,"  still  remaining  to  show  the  truth 
of  the  story. 


Arbor  Day. — What  is  the  celebration  con- 
nected wish  this  day?  A.  B. 
LANCASTER,  PA. 

Arbor  Day.  In  different  States  of  the 
American  Republic,  the  Legislature,  or  the 
Governor,  acting  under  legislative  authority, 
appoints  (yearly  or  otherwise)  a  fixed  day 
on  which  the  citizens,  the  magistrates,  the 
school-children,  and  others  plant  along  road- 
sides and  in  other  suitable  places,  trees  and 
shrubs,  not  less  for  decorative  than  for  san- 
itary purposes  and  economic  uses.  In  Ne- 
braska, Arbor  Day  occurs  on  April  22,  and 
is  a  legal  holiday. 

Amber  Witch. — Please  give  me  an  ac- 
count of  the  "Amber  Witch." 

ANXIOUS. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

The  Amber  Witch  (Ger.,  Die  Bernstein 
Hexe),  romance  by  Johann  Wilhelm  Mein- 
hold  (1843).  Purporting  to  be  a  contempo- 
raneous chronicle  by  the  pastor  of  Coserow, 
in  Pomerania,  of  certain  events  that  took 
place  in  his  parish  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  completely  deceived 
the  antiquarian  world,  and  was  for  some 
time  accepted  as  genuine.  A  translation 
was  afterwards  published  in  London.  The 
name  of  the  pastor  and  supposed  author  is 
Herr  Schweidler.  During  the  distress  oc- 
casioned by  the  ravages  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  his  daughter  Mary  has  discovered  a 
vein  of  amber  upon  the  Streckelberg  moun- 
tain. She  tells  her  father.  They  dare  not 
disclose  their  good  fortune,  but  secretly  sell 
their  treasure,  and,  after  supplying  their  own 
wants,  devote  the  remainder  to  the  relief  of 
the  starving  villagers.  Mary  has  incurred 
the  ill  will  of  Elsie,  the  real  witch  of  the 
village,  who  makes  use  of  her  mysterious 
nightly  visits  to  the  mountain  and  her  stores 
of  unexplained  wealth  to  accuse  her  of  witch- 
craft and  of  a  compact  with  the  devil.  The 
maiden  is  tried  and  condemned  to  be 
burned  alive.  On  her  way  to  the  stake,  by 
a  curious  combination  of  circumstances,  she 
is  reprieved.  Her  lover,  Count  Rudiger,  of 
Raven  stein,  appears  as  her  deliverer,  and 
the  story  comes  to  a  triumphant  close  with 
her  happy  marriage. 
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Mad  as  a  March  Hare. — What  is  the 
origin  of  the  expression,  "  Mad  as  a  March 
Hare?"  W.  H.  CULVER. 

ST.  JOSEPH,  Mo. 

In  "Hey wood's  Epigrams,"  as  long  ago 
as  1567,  occur  the  lines: 

"As  mad  as  a  March  hare.     What  madness  compares, 
Are  not  midsummer  hares  as  mad  as  March  hares?" 

Nares'  "Glossary"  explains  the  proverb  as 
follows :  "  We  read  that  hares  are  said  to  be 
unusually  wild  in  the  month  of  March,  which 
is  their  rutting-time.  An  old  sportsman, 
however,  says  that  hares  in  the  month  of 
March,  when  the  winds  are  usually  high, 
quit  the  cover  to  avoid  the  continual  dis- 
turbance arising  from  the  falling  of  decayed 
twigs  and  the  rustling  of  dried  leaves."  But 
in  the  "Apophthegmes  of  Erasmus"  (1542) 
March  hare  is  resolved  into  marsh  hare: 
"  Hares  are  wilder  in  marshes  than  else- 
where, because  of  their  greater  flatness,  and 
the  absence  of  hedges  and  cover." 

Abderites. — Why  are  stupid  people  called 
Abderites?  A.  H.  K. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Abdera,  in  Thrace,  was  celebrated  in 
classic  times  for  its  stupidity,  but  in  placing 
his  imaginary  republic  in  this  locality  Wie- 
land  makes  no  attempt  at  describing  the  life 
of  ancient  Greece,  but  aims  a  pleasant  satire 
at  the  follies  of  provincial  life.  The  Abder- 
ites, according  to  this  historian,  were  not 
deficient  in  ideas,  but  their  ideas  seldom 
suited  the  occasion.  They  spoke  much,  but 
rarely  without  giving  utterance  to  something 
foolish.  They  seldom  thought  before  act- 
ing, but  when  they  did  think  they  arrived 
laboriously  at  a  more  absurd  conclusion 
than  if  they  had  not  thought  at  all.  They 
erected  a  fountain  with  costly  sculptures, 
and  found  out  too  late  that  no  water  could 
be  procured  for  it.  They  put  an  exquisite 
little  statue  of  Venus  upon  a  column  eighty 
feet  high  "so  that  it  might  be  seen  by  all 
travelers  coming  to  the  town."  Their 
chief  magistrate,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  was 
leader  of  the  sacred  chorus.  Experience 
having  taught  them  that  the  person  elected 
for  this  position  was  sometimes  an  indiffer- 
ent musician,  they  decided  that  the  best 


singer  in  Abdera  should  always  be  chosen 
for  magistrate.  The  lengthiest  episode  in 
the  book  is  an  adaptation  of  ^Esop's  fable 
of  the  ass  and  his  shadow.  The 
question  as  to  whether  a  man  who  hires  an 
ass  hires  his  ass'  shadow  also  is  represented 
as  being  the  subject  of  a  great  lawsuit  which 
employed  the  entire  legal  talent  of  Abdera 
and  divided  the  town  into  two  rival  parties 
of  "Asses"  and  "Shadows." 

"The  Abderites"  (in  Ger.,  Die  Abderi- 
ten)  was  a  satirical  romance  by  C.  M.  Wie- 
land  (1774).  A  translation  was  published  in 
London  in  1871  under  the  title  of  "The  Re- 
public of  Fools." 

Atalantis. — What  is  the  Atalantis  referred 
to  by  Pope  in  the  lines  : 

"As  long  as  Atalantis  shall  be  read." 

— Rape  oj  the  Lock. 

A.  K. 

MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 

"  Secret  Memoirs  and  Manners  of  Several 
Persons  of  Quality  of  Both  Sexes,  from  the 
New  Atalantis,  an  Island  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean," by  Mrs.  De  La  Riviere  Manley.  The 
New  Atalantis  is  really  England,  and  the 
book  is  simply  a  scandalous  chronicle  of 
crimes  reputed  to  have  been  committed  by 
the  Whig  statesmen  and  other  public  charac- 
ters who  helped  to  bring  about  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688.  The  names  are  so  thinly 
disguised  that  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
recognizing  them.  The  printer  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  work  were  arrested  by  a  warrant 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mrs.  Manley, 
having  generously  come  forward  to  relieve 
them  from  the  responsibility,  was  committed 
to  custody  in  their  stead,  but  escaped  with- 
out serious  punishment. 

Poor     Henry. — Was    not  Longfellow's 

"Golden  Legend"  founded  on  a  German 
poem  ?  A. 

LANCASTER,  PA. 

Poor  Henry  (Ger. ,  Der  Arme  Heinrich) 
was  an  epic  poem  byHartmann  von  Aue, 
written  between  1200  and  1210.  The  story 
has  been  used  by  Longfellow  as  the  basis  of 
his  "Golden  Legend."  Hartmann  took  it 
from  an  old  German  saga,  and  probably  con- 
nected it  with  one  of  his  own  family  tradi- 
tions. 
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Heinrich  von  Aue,  a  Suabian  nobleman, 
celebrated  for  his  wealth  and  his  many  vir- 
tues, becomes  a  leper,  and  is  told  by  a  doc- 
tor in  Salerno,  whither  he  wanders  in  his 
desperation,  that  there  is  only  one  cure  for 
his  disease.  If  a  pure  maiden  would  will- 
ingly lay  down  her  life  for  him  he  might  be 
restored  to  health.  Utterly  discouraged, 
Heinrich  returns  home,  leaves  to  others  the 
care  of  his  wealth,  and  finds  lodging  in  a 
mean  farm-house,  where  dwells  one  of  his 
poorest  tenants  with  his  wife  and  daughter. 
They  tend  him  with  the  greatest  affection, 
the  fearless  and  innocent  girl  being  the 
kindest  of  them  all.  One  day,  when  urged 
by  the  boor  to  go  to  the  celebrated  medical 
school  at  Salerno,  Heinrich  tells  him  of  his 
visit  there  and  what  he  had  learned.  Now 
the  little  maiden,  unobserved,  was  lister'.ng 
to  the  story.  She  offers  herself  as  the  sacri- 
fice. For  a  time  Heinrick  sternly  refuses  to 
accept.  Finally  he  consents,  goes  with  the 
parents  and  their  daughter  to  Salerno,  but 
when  the  fatal  knife  is  lifted  his  better 
nature  reasserts  itself,  and  he  stays  the  doc- 
tor's hand.  But  the  maiden's  heroism  has 
not  been  in  vain.  On  the  way  home  Henry 
is  miraculously  cured,  and  he  becomes 
twenty  years  younger.  He  thereupon  mar- 
ries the  girl  who  has  been  his  savior. 

Adonis. — Has  the  Adonis  of  classical  my- 
thology anything  to  do  with  the  Adonis 
mentioned  by  Milton  in  the  lines : 

"  Thammuz  came  next  behind, 
Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allured 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day  ; 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded." 

P.  T.  RlGGS. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Adonis  is  the  name  of  a  river  which  rises 
in  Mt.  Lebanon,  near  the  supposed  scene  of 
Adonis'  death,  and  his  blood  is  said  to  have 
mingled  with  the  waters,  which  to  this  day 
exhibit  a  deep  red  tinge  at  flood  tide. 

Fair  Helen  of  Kirkconnell  Lea. — Who  was 

she?  A.  R. 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Fair  Helen  of  Kirkconnell  Lea  is  an 
anonymous  ballad  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 


tury, founded  upon  fact.  Helen  Irving, 
daughter  of  the  Laird  of  Kirkconnell,  in 
Dumfriesshire,  loved  and  was  beloved  by 
Adam  Fleming.  But  there  was  a  jealous 
rival,  of  whom  -they  were  much  afraid,  and 
they  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  meet  in  the 
churchyard  of  Kirkconnell.  During  one  of 
these  interviews,the  discarded  suitor  suddenly 
appeared  and  leveled  his  carbine  at  Fleming's 
breast.  Helen  threw  herself  before  her  lover, 
received  the  bullet  in  her  breast,  and  died  in 
his  arms.  A  desperate  combat  ensued  be- 
tween the  rivals,  and  Fleming  was  cut  to 
pieces.  The  graves  of  the  lovers  are  still 
shown  in  Kirkconnell  churchyard. 

James  Russell  Lowell  says:  "A  poem 
hardly  to  be  matched  in  any  language  for 
swiftness  of  movement  and  savage  sincerity 
of  feeling.  Its  shuddering  compression  is 
masterly. ' ' 

Flush  My  Dog. — Was  there  any  real  dog 
that  Mrs.  Browning  had  in  mind  when  she 
wrote  the  poem  "To  Flush  My  Dog?" 

E.  H. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  dog  was  presented  to  the  poet  by 
Miss  Mitford,  and  was  her  faithful  attendant 
in  the  long  illness  which,  originating  in  the 
rupture  of  a  blood-vessel,  was  brought  to  a 
dangerous  crisis  by  the  drowning  of  her 
brother  at  Torquay.  It  belongs,  Mrs. 
Browning  tells  us,  in  a  foot-note,  to  a  beau- 
tiful race  of  dogs  rendered  famous  by  Miss 
Mitford  in  England  and  America.  "The 
Flushes,"  she  adds,  "have  their  laurels  as 
well  as  the  Caesars — the  chief  difference  (at 
least  the  very  head  and  front  of  it)  consisting, 
perhaps,  in  the  bald  head  of  the  latter  under 
the  crown." 

Delphine. — Did  Mme.  De  Stae'l  write  a 
story  by  this  name  ?  And,  if  so,  what  is  the 
story?  E.  RICE. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Delphine,  a  romance  by  Mme.  De  Stae'l, 
was  first  published  at  Geneva,  in  1802;  re- 
issued in  Paris,  in  1803. 

Delphine,  a  rich  young  widow,  presents 
her  cousin  Matilda  de  Vernon  with  a  con- 
siderable estate,  in  order  to  enable  her  to 
marry  Leonce  Mondeville.  She  is  incited 
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to  do  this  by  the  mother,  Madame  de  Vernon, 
an  intriguing  Parisian  lady,  who  hopes  by 
this  marriage  to  discharge  her  own  pressing 
debts.  Leonce  comes  down  to  Paris,  dis- 
likes Matilda,  falls  in  love  with  Delphine 
and  she  with  him,  and  Matilda  is  on  the  eve 
of  being  jilted,  when,  in  consequence  of 
some  false  reports  concerning  Delphine's 
character,  started  by  her  own  imprudence, 
and  industriously  circulated  by  Madame  de 
Vernon,  Leonce,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  marries 
Matilda.  Soon  after,  Madame  de  Vernon 
dies,  confessing  the  artifices  of  which  she 
had  been  guilty.  Delphine  goes  into  a 
convent,  Leonce  follows  her  and  persuades 
her  to  elope  with  him.  The  fugitives  are 
arrested  by  some  French  soldiers,  Leonce  is 
shot  on  suspicion  of  being  a  deserter,  and 
Delphine  falls  dead  upon  his  corpse. 

In  the  character  of  the  heroine,  Mme.  de 
Stae'l  is  understood  to  have  drawn  an  ideal- 
ized portrait  of  herself,  mingled  with  some 
traits  taken  from  her  friend,  Mme.  de  Kru- 
dener.  In  Mme.  de  Vernon,  the  most 
original  and  thoroughly  finished  character 
in  the  book,  the  French  public  were  quick  to 
recognize  a  caricature  of  Talleyrand.  The 
"  feminine  Machiavelism,  the  supreme  yet 
indolent  egotism,  the  cool,  systematic  dis- 
simulation and  passionless  dissipation"  of 
the  character  were  all  seized  upon  as  so 
many  points  of  resemblance.  Mme.  de 
Stael  herself  told  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  the 
famous  bonmot  of  Talleyrand's,  in  regard  to 
this  novel:  "I  understand,"  he  said  to 
her,  "that  we  are  both  introduced  in  your 
book,  disguised  as  women  ?'  ' 


TO  <§>OI^ESPONDENTS. 


MR.  THOMAS  CLEPHANE  writes  :  The  im- 
mediate ancestor  of  the  Clephane  family  was 
Alanus  de  Clephane,  a  man  of  rank  and  dis- 
tinction ;  he  made  a  considerable  figure  in 
the  reign  of  King  William  the  Lion,  who 
succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  in  1165  ; 
he  was  sheriff  of  Lauderdale,  in  the  South 
country,  where  he  had  a  good  estate  ;  he  is  a 
witness  in  a  donation  to  the  Monastery  of 
Kelso,  by  Roland  Lord  of  Galloway,  who 
died  in  the  reign  of  the  said  King  (  Chartulary 
of  Kelso}.  Query,  how  to  obtain  a  copy  of 


this  which  would  give  the  earliest  form  of 
the  name  that  I  know  of? 

He  is  also  a  witness  to  a  donation  to  the 
Monastery  of  Newbottle,  by  the  said  Roland, 
then  designed,  Filius  Uthredi  Constabularii 
Scotice. 

He  is  afterwards  mentioned  in  another 
donation  to  Kelso,  and  then  designed  Alanus 
de  Clephane  Vice  com.  de  Lawdry.  The  name 
is  spelled  the  same  as  now,  but  as  this  infor- 
mation was  gathered  by  Sir  Robert  Douglas, 
in  1780,  for  his  book,  "Baronage  of  Scot- 
land," he  no  doubt  spelled  it  to  conform  to 
the  present  time. 

He  mentions  a  John  de  Clephane  that  lost 
his  life  at  Norham,  in  England,  fighting 
against  the  enemies  of  his  country.  His  au- 
thority for  this  is  Fordun  (Vol.  ii,  page 
288).  On  looking  this  up,  I  find  that  Skene's 
English  translation  of  Fordun  says,  that 
John  of  Clapham  lost  his  life  at  Norham. 
The  Latin  says  John  de  Claphame,  which  I 
would  conclude  meant  the  home  of  Clap  or 
Clap's  home,  from  the  Scotch  hame. 

I  would  like  to  get  a  copy  of  the  records 
of  Kelso,  Newbottle,  Dunfermline  and 
Balmerino ;  also  the  following  books  :  Mc- 
Farlane's  •' Collections,"  Pyrnne's  "Collec- 
tions," Sibbald's  "  History  of  Fife,"  "  Re- 
marks on  Ragman's  Roll;"  a  copy  of  charts 
in  archive  of  Robert  II,  also  in  public 
archives.  Can  any  of  the  contributors  to 
AMERICAN  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  tell  me  if  it 
is  possible  to  get  them  ? 

ROOSTER  AND  COON  AS  POLITICAL  EM- 
BLEMS.— What  is  the  origin  of  the  rooster  as 
a  Democratic  emblem  and  the  coon  as  a 
Republican  emblem?  L.  D. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY. — When  was 
Washington's  birthday  first  made  a  public 
holiday?  L.  D. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

SLEEP  ON,  SWEET  YOUTH,  ETC. — 

"Sleep  on,  sweet  youth,  whilst  I  withdraw, 
And  thus  thy  vile  artillery  hide." 

A  sleeping  cupid  and  a  female  (perhaps 
Venus)  stealing  his  bow  and  arrow,  pictured 
in  a  magazine  of  1830  (name  forgotten). 
Who  was  the  author  of  the  lines  and  where 
may  they  be  found  ?  S.  S.  R. 

LANCASTER,  PA. 
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HER  FORM  WAS  FAULTLESS,  ETC. —  Can 
any  one  give  me  the  author  of  these  lines  : 

"Her  form  was  faultless ;  and  her  mind 

Untainted  yet  by  art ; 

Was  noble,  just,  human  and  kind, 

And  virtue  warmed  her  heart, 

But,  ah,  the  cruel  spoiler  came." 

S.  S.  R. 
LANCASTER,  PA. 

#    #    *    WITH  EQUAL  GRACE,  ETC. — 

" With  equal  grace,  and  equal  virtue  found, 

Hers  the  mild  lustre  of  the  blooming  morn, 
And  his,  the  radiance  of  the  risen  day." 

I  have  seen  these  lines  quoted  on  the  title- 
page  of  a  book,  but  so  long  ago,  that  I  have 
forgotten  all  save  the  lines  themselves.  Can 
any  one  tell  me  where  they  come  from  ? 

S.  S.  R. 

LANCASTER,  PA. 

WE  SAIL  NO  FASTER  THAN  OUR  HOPES. — 
Can  any  one  tell  me  the  author  of  the 
couplet : 

"  We  sail  no  faster  than  our  hopes, 
No  slower  than  our  fears." 

M.  H.  B. 

WALTHAM,  MASS. 

OUR  DEEDS  TRAVEL  WITH  Us. — Who 
wrote  the  lines  : 

"Our  deeds  travel  with  us  from  afar 
And  what  we  have  been  makes  us  what  we  are." 

M.  H.  B. 

To  MEET  No  MORE. — Who  wrote  the 
poem  "No  More,"  beginning 

"  To  meet  no  more, 

I  hoped  that  seal  was  set  upon  the  past  ; 
I  hoped  that  you  and  I  had  looked  our  last, 
Till  life  is  o'er." 

Can  some  one  give  me  the  rest  of  it  ? 

M.  H.  B. 

BOOKS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  DORE. — Please 
give  a  complete  list  of  the  works  illustrated 
by  Gustave  Dore.  What  poem  of  Tenny- 
son's did  he  illustrate?  W.  K.  PETERS. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

A  partial  list  is : — "  The  Wandering  Jew," 
Bible,  Dante,  Milton,  "  Ancient  Mar- 
iner," Rabelais,  Balzac's  "  Droll  Stories," 
and  Tennyson's  "Idylls  of  the  King." 
Can  any  of  our  contributors  complete  the 
list? 


AUTUM,  BINGO,  DURIA,  KE-KEYA,  ORIGIN 
AND  EXPLANATION  OF  ? — Can  you  give  me  the 
derivation  of  Autum  church,  Bingo  liquor, 
Duria  fire,  Ke-Keya,  a  devil;  Plainl,  go 
home  ?  AH  of  these  words  appear  in  Matsell's 
"Vocabulum"  (N.  Y.,  1859).  Autem,  a 
churche,  is  to  be  seen  in  Harman's  "Caveat," 
1567,  and  Bingo,  C.  Brandy,  in  new  "Dic- 
tionary of  the  Can  ting  Crew,"  by  B.  E.  Gent, 
no  date,  printed  in  London  about  1700,  but 
this  does  not  fully  explain  them,  or  tell  us 
from  what  language  they  come  and  it  is  this 
I  want  to  know. 

WILLIAM  GUMMING  WILDE. 

AURELIUS  PERUGINUS. — In  Voltaire's 
"  Philosophical  Dictionary,"  article  "  Coun- 
cils," in  a  foot-note,  "Aurelius  Peruginus, 
in  the  year  325,"  is  given  as  an  authority 
for  a  legend  of  the  Nicene  Council.  Can 
any  one  tell  who  this  Aurelius  Peruginus  is, 
when  and  where  did  he  live,  and  in  what 
book  does  he  treat  of  the  year  325  ? 

W.  E.  C. 


@OM  M  UNIGAJFIONS. 

ERIPUIT  CCELO  FULMEN,  etc.  (Vol.  ii, 
p.  53). — There  is  yet  another  variation  on 
this  theme  which  is  said  to  have  been  the 
work  of  a  publisher  and  an  expression  of 
what  he  desired  ;  it  runs  : 

"  Eripuit  poetis  animam  aurumquepopulo," 

i.  c.,  "  From  the  authors  he  stole  the  brains 
(or  soul)  and  from  the  public  its  money." 


E.  C.  YATES. 


EASTON,  PA. 


HORSE-RADISH  (Vol.  ii,  p.  82.). — Eliezer 
Edwards,  in  "  Words,  Facts  and  Phrases," 
says,  "  The  prefix  '  horse  '  is  very  commonly 
applied  to  vegetables  of  coarse  or  rank  qual- 
ity. Thus  we  have  horse-radish,  horse-bean, 
horse- vetch,  horse-chestnut.  The  same  pre- 
fix is  also  used  in  the  case  of  some  animals,  as 
horse-leech,  horse-crab,  etc.,  in  all  of  which 
there  is  a  coarse  resemblance  to  the  animals 
bearing  the  simple  name.  The  same  word 
is  likewise  used  to  designate  rough  or  un- 
couth habits  or  conduct,  as  horse-play, 
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horse-laugh.     Probably   the    original   word 
was  '  coarse,'  which  has  been  corrupted." 

R.  A.  OAKES. 

WATER/TOWN,  N.  Y. 

RAGMAN'S  ROLL  (Vol.  ii,  p.  47). — In  the 
number  for  November  24,  T.  Clephane  asks 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "  Ragman's  Roll," 
used  by  Douglas  in  his  "  Scottish  Peerage." 
The  Ragman  Roll  was  the  record  of  the 
names  of  those  Scottish  lords  who  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Edward  I  of  England, 
when  he  attempted  to  gain  possession  of 
Scotland  in  1296.  It  is  said  to  derive  its 
name  from  Ragimunde  [papal  legate  in 
Scotland],  and  contains  the  instruments  of 
homage  and  fealty  to  Edward  I,  sworn  to 
by  the  nobility  and  clergy  at  Berwick 
(1296).  The  original  was  given  up  to 
Robert  Bruce  in  1328,  when  his  son  was 
contracted  to  Joanna  of  England.  In  Scott's 
"Antiquary,"  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  boasts 
that  the  name  of  his  ancestor,  Sir  Gamelyn 
de  Guardover,  was  written  fairly  with  his  own 
hand  in  the  "Ragman  Roll,"  to  which  the 
sturdy  old  antiquary  testily  retorts  that  that 
only  served  to  show  that  he  was  one  of  the 
"earliest  to  set  the  mean  example  of  sub- 
mitting to  Edward  I."  E.  PRIOLEAU. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

HORSE-RADISH  (Nasturtium  armoracia). — 
Some  years  ago  I  came  across  a  paragraph  in 
an  agricultural  journal,  on  the  derivation  of 
this  name,  in  which  the  writer  intimated 
that  it  was  a  misnomer,  and  that  the  proper 
name  was  "  Harsh -radish,"  on  account  of 
the  harsh  or  pungent  taste  of  the  root.  I 
thought  the  writer  mistaken,  and  think  so 
still.  The  Germans  call  it  "  Meer-rettig." 
The  prefix  or  adjective  is  pronounced  mare, 
and  means  sea  ;  hence,  it  is  a  sea-radish,  be- 
cause it  was  first  discovered  growing  wild  in 
Holland,  along  the  seashore,  perhaps  the 
"ZeideZee." 

Our  Pennsylvania  Germans  call  it  Mar- 
rettig,  and  they  also  call  the  female  horse  a 
mar. 

The  term  horse  includes  both  sexes,  ex- 
cept when  speaking  of  them  specifically.  Now, 
some  Englishman,  knowing  nothing  about 
the  origin  of  the  plant  and  its  German  name, 
may  have  supposed  that  the  term  horse,  as  a 


prefix,  was  in  better  taste  than  that  of  meer 
(or  mare}  ;  hence,  there  is  nothing  more 
natural  than  that  name  should  be  adopted 
and  become  common. 

It  is  a  little  like  the  term  cold-slaw,  which  is 
derived  from  kale,  or  kohl-salladt,  a  salad 
made  of  kohl,  a  species  of  "cabbage,"  also 
found  growing  wild  in  Holland.  Some 
people  prefer  this  salad  made  hot,  when  the 
contradiction  in  terms  becomes  more  con- 
spicuous. Those  who  object  to  kohl,  or  cole- 
salad,  may  be  privileged  to  call  it  cabbage- 
salad.  The  Scotch,  I  believe,  are  partial  to 
the  term  kale,  what  we  call  a  "cabbage- 
stump,"  they  call  a  "kale-runt." 

Horse-chestnut  (^Esculus  hippocastanutn), 
it  has  been  suggested,  is  also  a  misno- 
mer, and  that  the  real  name  is  "  harsh-chest- 
nut." Now,  this  nut  has  been  used  from 
time* almost  immemorial,  by  the  Turks 
and  the  Persians,  as  food  for  their  horses. 
True,  it  may  not  contain  the  nutritious 
qualities  of  some  other  species  of  food,  but 
there  are  times  when  they  have  little  other 
food  for  their  horses,  and  they  acquire  a 
partiality  for  it.  No  doubt,  this  name  for 
this  nut  (horse-chestnut)  has  come  down  to 
us  from  this  cause.  S.  S.  R. 

To  SLEEP  LIKE  A  TOP  (Vol.  ii,  p.  78^. — 
The  explication  of  this  phrase  conveys  at 
best,  I  apprehend,  only  a  half  truth.  It 
may  be  that  some  scholar  imported  the 
phrase  from  Italy,  and  used  top,  as  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Italian  topo,  but  he  would  not 
have  done  this,  and  it  would  have  conveyed 
no  meaning  to  the  popular  mind,  and  never 
have  gained  acceptance,  but  for  a  specific 
reason.  The  humming-top,  when  first  set 

in  motion,  reels  and  staggers  like  a ; 

gradually  it  sobers  up  and  begins  to  hum 
drowsily  and  revolves  on  its  single  toe  on 
one  spot.  It  is  then  said  to  "  sleep."  It  is 
this  fact  that  to  the  general  mind  might 
have  given  significance  to  the  very  equivo- 
cal rendering  of  the  Italian  tcpo.  Not  one 
Englishman  out  of  a  hundred  thousand 
knows  that  topo  means  a  doormouse,  and 
not  one  out  of  fifty  thousand  knows  what 
the  word  doormouse  implies.  But  every 
one  knows  that  a  top  sleeps.  Don't  let  us 
be  learned  beyond  what  is  necessary. 

J.  H. 
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FAMOUS  AUTOMATA. 

Among  the  best-known  of  the  historical 
automata  is  the  iron  fly,  which  John  de 
Montroyal  presented  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  This  ingenious  toy  is  said  to  have  made 
a  circuit  of  the  inventor's  head,  and  then  to 
have  rested  on  his  arm  most  naturally.  l"1^^ 

Virgilius,  Bishop  of  Naples,  is  said  to 
have  put  an  automaton  fly  to  a  very  practical 
use.  Gervais,  in  the  "  Otia  Imperatoris," 
says  that  this  remarkable  invention,  when 
placed  on  the  city  gates,  prevented  all  other 
flies  from  entering  Naples. 

According  to  Francis  Picus,  Roger  Bacon 
and  Thomas  Bungey  employed  the  Specu- 
lum Amuchesi  to  construct  a  head  of  brass, 
which  was  to  inform  them  whether  it  was 
possible  to  enclose  all  England  with  a  high 
wall.  For  seven  years  they  labored,  but 
when  at  last  the  oracular  head  spoke  they 
were  not  present,  and  their  labor  was  vain. 
Tostat  tells  how  Albertus  Magnus  worked 
for  thirty  years  in  the  construction  of  a 
brass  man  which,  when  completed,  revealed 
to  him  many  important  secrets.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  the  pupil  of  Albertus  Magnus, 
mistook  his  master's  handiwork  for  an  in- 
vention of  the  devil,  and  destroyed  it. 

The  artificial  man  of  Reysolius,  the 
Journal  des  Savants,  1667,  says:  "This 
figure  so  resembles  the  human  form  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  operations  of 
the  soul,  everything  that  takes  place  in  the 
human  body  may  be  witnessed." 

Fontenelle,  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  bears  witness  to 
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the  fact  that  M.  de  Vaucanson  had  con- 
structed a  wooden  statue  which  played 
twelve  airs  on  a  German  flute.  The  same 
ingenious  De  Vaucanson  also  made  a  tam- 
bourine player  and  a  duck.  The  latter  was 
said  to  have  been  possessed  of  all  the  mecha- 
nism for  eating,  drinking  and  digesting,  but 
it  afterward  transpired  that  much  of  this  sur- 
prising machinery  was  really  only  the  clever 
juggling  of  its  inventor. 

When  Marmentel's  Cleopatra  was  pro- 
duced an  artificial  asp  was  used  to  create  a 
realistic  effect  in  the  death  scene  of  the 
queen. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  auto- 
mata of  modern  times  is  the  chess-player, 
the  story  of  which  is  as  follows : 

In  1796,  during  the  revolt  of  a  Polish 
regiment  stationed  at  Riga,  one  of  the  in- 
surgents, Wowrousky  by  name,  had  his 
thighs  shattered  by  a  cannon  ball.  He  lay 
concealed  in  a  ditch  until  dark,  when  he 
with  difficulty  crawled  to  the  house  of  a 
doctor,  whose  name  was  Osloff.  This  phy- 
sician attended  to  his  wounds,  and  finally 
amputated  both  legs  in  order  to  save  his 
patient's  life. 

During  the  period  of  his  convalescence, 
M.  de  Kemplen,  a  mechanician  from  Vi- 
enna, came  to  visit  Russia  in  order  to  learn 
the  language  of  the  country  for  use  in  his 
valuable  book,  the  "  Mechanism  of  Words." 
While  in  Russia  this  gentleman  visited  Dr. 
Osloff,  and  soon  shared  his  secret  as  to  the 
concealment  of  Wowrousky.  The  trio,  to 
while  away  the  time,  played  chess,  and  in 
the  course  of  many  games  Wowrousky  was 
found  to  be  superior,  not  only  to  either,  but 
to  both  his  opponents  combined.  It  was 
this  fact  that  gave  De  Kemplen  the  idea  of 
the  automaton  chess-player,  and  in  three 
months  after  the  conception  of  the -idea  it 
was  executed.  The  now  famous  Turk,  in 
national  costume,  seated  behind  a  box  on  a 
chest  of  drawers,  played  its  first  game  with 
Dr.  Osloff,  and  defeated  him  of  course. 

"  Prior  to  beginning  the  game  the  artist 
opened  several  doors  in  the  chest,  and  M. 
Osloff  could  see  inside  a  large  number  of 
wheels,  pulleys,  cylinders,  springs,  etc., 
occupying  the  lower  part.  At  the  same 
time  he  opened  a  long  drawer,  from  which 
he  produced  the  chessmen  and  a  cushion, 


on  which  the  Turk  was  to  rest  his  arm. 
This  examination  ended,  the  robe  of  the 
automaton  was  raised,  and  the  interior  of  the 
body  could  also  be  inspected."  Dr.  Osloff 
was  ignorant  that  Wowronsky  was  concealed 
in  the  chest,  and  said  in  vexation  when  the 
game  was  over :  "  If  I  were  not  certain  that 
Wowrousky  is  at  this  moment  in  bed,  I 
should  believe  that  I  had  been  playing  with 
him.  His  head  alone  is  capable  of  invent- 
ing such  a  checkmate.  And,  besides,  can 
you  tell  me  why  your  automaton  plays  with 
the  left  hand  just  like  Wowrousky?" 

It  was  a  fact  that  the  automaton  always 
played  with  its  left  hand. 

This  instrument  was  not  only  charming 
from  its  ingenuity  as  a  delusion,  but  useful 
as  a  means  for  Wowrousky's  escape. 

Almost  immediately  the  toy  and  its  in- 
ventor started  to  travel  through  and  out  of 
Russia.  The  receipts  from  the  various  ex- 
hibitions were  enormous,  and  all  went  well 
until  they  reached  Vitebsk,  where  an  invita- 
tion awaited  them  to  visit  the  Empress 
Catherine.  The  invitation  was  accepted, 
the  visit  made,  the  Empress  beaten, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she  cheated, 
when  the  crowning  embarrassment  was 
reached — Catherine  insisted  on  buying 
the  machine  !  She  was,  however,  dissuaded 
from  this  course  by  De  Kemplen's  statement 
that  without  his  presence  the  machine  would 
not  work. 

Three  months  later  the  chess-player 
reached  England  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Anthon,  to  whom  it  had  been  sold  by 
De  Kemplen. 

It  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of 
Maelzel,  who  exhibited  it  throughout  this 
country.  Wowrousky  had  probably  left  it 
by  this  time,  as  it  was  not  as  successful  in  its 
games  here  as  it  was  in  Europe. 


THE  LITTLE  RED  MAN  OF  THE  TUILERIES. 

(Vol.  i,  p.  1 21).  This  curious  being  was  an 
"  imp  "  who,  as  was  said,  dwelt  in  the  palace, 
and  whose  appearance  always  foretold  misfor 
tune  to  the  sovereign.  The  Tuileries,  it  is  well 
known, was  built  by  Catherine  de  Medicis,  but 
the  queen  had  no  sooner  taken  up  her  abode 
in  the  new  royal  residence  than  she  was  in- 
spired with  a  sudden  horror  of  it,  and  left  it 
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forever.  She  declared  that  a  little  red  mon- 
ster had  established  himself  in  the  palace, 
appearing  and  disappearing  as  he  chose; 
and  not  only  had  she  seen  him,  but  he  had 
predicted  to  her  that  she  would  die  "  near 
St.  Germain."  The  Tuileries  were  too  near 
St.  Germain  1'  Auxerrois;  she  would  not 
remain  there ;  she  would  not  go  to  St. 
Germain-en-Laye,  nor  visit  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Germain ;  but  in  vain ;  no  one  can 
avoid  the  hand  of  destiny.  Catherine, 
dying  at  the  Hotel  de  Soissons,  asked  the 
Benedictine  friar  who  had  just  heard  her 
last  confession  what  his  name  was.  "  Lau- 
rent de  Saint  Germain,"  replied  the  priest. 
The  queen  uttered  a  cry  and  expired. 

The  "Little  Red  Man"  showed  himself 
during  the  night  of  May  14,  1610,  the  date 
of  Henri  IV's  fall  beneath  the  knife  of 
Ravaillac.  He  foretold  the  troubles  of  the 
Fronde  to  Louis  XIV  while  that  monarch 
was  still  a  child.  The  morning  following 
the  departure  of  Louis  XVI  for  Varennes, 
where  he  was  arrested,  this  mysterious 
being  was  found  lying  in  the  king's  bed, 
and  he  was  again  seen  in  1793. 

It  is  said  that  a  soldier  keeping  guard 
over  Marat's  remains,  which  lay  in  front  of 
the  Tuileries,  died  of  fright  at  sight  of  this 
spectre.  Many  believe  that  Napoleon  I 
was  visited  by  a  familiar  spirit,  who  is  said 
to  be  identical  with  "  Le  Petit  Homme 
Rouge."  He  is  said  to  have  appeared  to 
"Le  Petit  Caporal "  for  the  first  time  at 
Cairo,  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  the 
Pyramids,  and  to  have  predicted  to  the 
young  general  his  future  destiny.  M.  de 
Segur,  in  his  "  Histoire  de  la  Grande 
Armee,"  says  that  the  emperor  received 
many  mysterious  warnings  at  midnight  in 
the  winter  preceding  the  Russian  campaign. 
•M.  G.  Lenotre,  quoting  from  "Anecdotes 
of  Napoleon  and  His  Court,"  by  Chamber- 
lain, says:  "In  the  month  of  January  of 
that  year  the  Red  Man,  addressing  a  senti- 
nel on  duty  on  the  staircase  of  the  chateau, 
asked  him  if  he  might  speak  to  the  emperor. 
The  soldier  replying  in  the  negative,  the 
demon,  pushing  him  aside  and  leaving  him 
unable  to  move,  went  quickly  up  the  steps. 
Whether  no  one  saw  him,  or  seeing  him 
dared  not  stop  him,  the  spirit  asked  a 
chamberlain  in  the  Salon  de  la  Paix  if  hue 


might  see  Napoleon.  M.  d'A — .  replied 
that  no  one  could  enter  without  permission. 
'  I  have  none ;  but  go  and  tell  him  that  a 
man  dressed  in  red,  whom  he  knew  in 
Egypt,  asks  to  see  him.'  As  soon  as  Na- 
poleon saw  L' Homme  Rouge,  he  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  private  cabinet  with  him.  A 
long  conversation  followed ;  a  few  words 
were  overheard ;  the  emperor  seemed  to  be 
asking  some  favor  which  was  refused.  Fi- 
nally the  door  opened,  the  Red  Man  came 
out,  passed  quickly  through  the  corridors, 
and  disappeared  on  the  grand  staircase, 
which  he  was  not  seen  to  descend.  Whether 
the  story  was  true  or  not,  it  was  noised 
about  in  Paris,  and  more  than  one  indi- 
vidual was  arrested  by  the  police  for  repeat- 
ing it." 

Under  the  Restoration  L' Homme  Rouge 
showed  himself  several  days  before  the  assas- 
sination of  the  Due  de  Berry;  and  he  also 
appeared  to  Louis  XVIII  on  his  death-bed. 

Now  that  the  Tuileries  are  destroyed, 
where  will  this  familiar  spirit  of  their  walls 
hide  himself? — From  the  French  of  M.  L. 
Frechette.  R. 


HAWTHORNE'S  "  WAKEFIELD." 

A  singular  but  true  story  has  for  its  scene 
New  York  about  forty  years  ago,  about 
the  time  when  Hawthorne's  "  Twice-told 
Tales  "  were  written,  and  has  several  points 
in  common  with  the  story  of  "Wakefield." 

In  a  small  house  in  a  respectable  part  of 
New  York  lived  a  man  named  Douglas,  his 
wife,  wife's  sister,  and  an  adopted  child. 
The  family  occupied  the  lower  floor  of  a 
house,  and  the  people  in  the  upper  tene- 
ment knew  the  Douglases  only  as  quiet 
neighbors,  with  whom  they  were  only  on 
friendly  terms.  It  seemed,  however,  some- 
what odd  that  Mrs.  Douglas,  though  dress- 
ing fashionably  and  wearing  diamonds,  kept 
no  servant,  her  sister  doing  most  of  the 
work.  Every  Saturday  Mr.  Douglas  went 
away  from  home,  carpet-bag  in  hand,  and 
did  not  return  till  Monday. 

After  a  year  or  two  the  family  in  the 
upper  tenement  moved  away  and  heard  no 
more  of  the  Douglases  till  some  years  later, 
when  one  of  the  male  members  of  this  family 
dining  at  a  summer  hotel  saw  Douglas  and 
another  man  enter  and  seat  themselves  at 
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the  same  table.  Douglas  did  not  recognize 
his  old  neighbor,  but  the  latter  called  out, 
"Why,  Douglas,  how  are  you?"  At  this 
Douglas  colored,  and  hastily  left  the  room. 
His  friend  said:  "That  man's  name  isn't 

Douglas;  it  is ." 

Some  years  after  this  meeting  the  same 
upper-floor  tenant,  who  had  by  this  time 
left  New  York,  met  an  old  acquaintance 
from  that  city,  who  asked  if  he  remembered 
Douglas,  saying  that  he  could  tell  him  a 
queer  story  about  him.  Douglas,  it  seems, 
was  not  his  name,  nor  was  Mrs.  Douglas  his 
wife.  He  owned  a  house  on  a  neighboring 
street,  where  he  had  lived  for  some  time  with 
his  legal  wife.  One  day  he  told  his  wife 
that  he  had  lost  a  large  sum  of  money  by 
speculation,  and  they  must  therefore  econo- 
mize. He  said  that  he  had  made  arrange- 
ments to  carry  on  his  business  out  of  town, 
and  would  have  to  be  away  all  the  week,  but 
would  spend  his  Sundays  at  home.  Under 
pretext  of  selling  his  furniture  at  auction,  he 
had  about  half  of  it  carted  over  to  this 
other  house,  which  he  had  in  the  meantime 
rented  for  his  mistress,  and  here  he  took  up 
his  permanent  abode,  only  seeing  his  wife 
once  a  week.  His  washing  and  mending 
he  always  carried  to  his  wife,  who  attended  to 
them  dutifully  without  suspecting  a  rival  in 
such  close  proximity.  This  arrangement 
might  have  gone  on  indefinitely  had  not 
the  husband  fallen  ill.  His  mistress  nursed 
him  for  several  weeks ;  then  grew  tired  of 
it,  put  him  in  a  carriage,  drove  him  to  the 
railroad  station,  and  left  him  there.  She 
then  sent  a  note  to  his  wife,  telling  her  that 
her  husband  was  ill,  had  come  home  sud- 
denly, and  was  to  be  found  at  the  station. 
His  wife  immediately  hurried  to  the  station 
and  took  him  home.  Here  ends  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  pseudo  Mrs.  Douglas,  as  the  in- 
trigue was  not  resumed. 

Another  curious  case  at  about  this  time 
was  where  a  man  left  his  wife  for  several 
years,  then  returned  to  her,  having,  I  be- 
lieve, lived  in  the  interior  not  far  away.  In 
those  days  such  mysterious  disappearances 
were  rarer  than  at  the  present  day,  and 
caused  great  excitement.  An  interesting 
editorial  on  "  Mysterious  Disappearances" 
appeared  about  twelve  years  ago  in  the 
New  York  Sun. 


Hawthorne  may  have  combined  two  of 
these  stories  to  give  more  effect  to  his  tale. 

"Enoch  Arden,"  which  resembles  it 
somewhat,  was  published  in  1864. 


AUTHOR  OF  "ABIDE  WITH  ME." 

"  Abide  With  Me,"  a  hymn  by  the  Rev. 
Francis  H.  Lyte,  was  written  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death,  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
He  was  fully  aware  of  his  condition,  and 
though,  as  he  himself  said,  "  hardly  able  to 
crawl,"  he  determined  to  make  one  last 
effort  to  preach  and  administer  communion. 
"  O  brethren  !"  said  he,  "I  can  speak  feel- 
ingly, experimentally,  on  this  point ;  and  I 
stand  before  you  seasonably  to-day,  as  alive 
from  the  dead,  if  I  may  hope  to  impress  it 
upon  you,  and  induce  you  to  prepare  for 
that  solemn  hour  which  must  come  to  all  by 
a  timely  acquaintance  with,  appreciation  of, 
and  a  dependence  on  the  death  of  Christ." 
Many  tearful  eyes  witnessed  the  distribution 
of  the  sacred  elements  by  one  who  was 
already  standing  with  one  foot  in  the  grave. 
Having  given  as  with  his  dying  breath  a  last 
adieu  to  his  surrounding  flock,  he  retired  to 
his  chamber,  and  in  the  evening  handed  to 
a  near  relative  this  hymn,  with  music  accom- 
panying, which  he  had  prepared,  beginning : 

"  Abide  with  me  !     Fast  falls  the  eventide." 


POEMS  OF  JOSEPH  DELORME. 

A  volume  of  poems,  by  C.  A.  Sainte  Beuve, 
purporting  to  be  the  posthumous  works  of  a 
young  medical  student,  whose  name  appears 
in  the  title,  appeared  in  1829.  The  volume 
contained,  in  addition  to  a  long  biographical 
fragment,  a  number  of  lyrics,  in  which  De- 
lorme  is  made  to  depict  his  own  character 
as  that  of  a  gloomy  visionary,  depressed  alike 
by  disease  and  by  overwork,  sometimes 
abandoned  to  the  promptings  of  despair  and 
doubt,  and  recurring  ever  and  anon  to  the 
idea  of  suicide,  sometimes  seeking  relief  in 
gross  and  facile  pleasures,  and  in  cynical  mis- 
anthropy, and  sometimes  escaping  from  him- 
self and  finding  delight  in  his  books,  or  in 
the  contemplation  of  nature,  of  purity  and 
of  graceful  simplicity. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  APOLLINARIS. 

St.  Apollinaris,  according  to  tradition, 
came  over  from  Antioch  to  Rome  with  St. 
Peter.  The  apostle  sent  him  to  Ravenna,  as 
its  first  bishop.  There  he  worked  many  mira- 
cles, and  was  driven  out  of  the  city.  After 
three  years'  missionary  work  in  Dalmatia, 
Pannonia,  Thrace  and  Corinth,  he  returned 
to  work  more  miracles.  As  one  of  these  was 
the  destruction  by  his  prayers  of  a  statue 
and  temple  of  Apollo,  Vespasian  threw  him 
into  prison.  He  managed  to  escape,  but 
was  pursued  by  a  crowd  and  beaten  to  death. 
Two  great  basilicas  in  Ravenna  are  dedica- 
ted to  this  saint,  whose  name  is  also  borne 
by  a  small  village  on  the  Rhine,  where  the 
famous  Apollinaris  waters  are  found. 

QUERIES. 

The  Adventures   of  Mr.   Wildgoose. — 

What  is  the  title  of  a  book  to  which  this  is 
the  subtitle  ?  E.  H.  S. 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

"  The  Spiritual  Quixote;  or,  The  Adven- 
tures of  Mr.  Wildgoose,"  a  satirical  novel, 
by  Rev.  Richard  Graves  (1773),  directed 
against  the  newly  risen  sect  of  Methodists. 
The  framework  of  the  story  is  simply  a 
series  of  traveling  adventures,  intermixed 
with  the  autobiographies  of  the  characters 
met  on  the  way.  The  satire  is  by  no  means 
bitter.  The  unselfish  zeal  of  Wesley  and 
Whitfield  is  fully  recognized.  The  hero 
who,  unlicensed,  spends  his  summer  in  a 
preaching  excursion,  is  an  amiable  and  ac- 
complished person.  At  the  end,  he  is  unde- 
ceived as  to  his  non-vocation  with  little  dif- 
ficulty, Miss  Townsend,  who  is  blind  to  the 
new  light,  having  something  to  do  with  his 
change. 

Scotland's  Skaith. — Is  there  a  story  with 
this  title?  P. 

.   NEW  YORK  CITY. 

"  Scotland's  Skaith ;  or,  The  History  o' 
Will  and  Jean,"  is  a  narrative  poem  by 
Hector  Macneill  (1795),  depicting  the  evils 
of  intemperance.  A  happy  rural  couple 
are  reduced  to  ruin,  descending  by  gradual 
steps  till  the  husband  is  obliged  to  enlist  as 


a  soldier  and  the  wife  to  beg  with  her  chil- 
dren through  the  country.  At  the  end  of 
three  long  years  of  affliction,  Jean  obtains  a 
cottage  and  protection  from  the  Duchess  of 
Buccleugh,  and  Will,  after  losing  a  leg  in 
battle,  returns,  a  reformed  man,  and  finds 
his  wife  and  family. 

Abraham. — What  is  the  name  of  the  poem 
written  by  the  nun  Hrosvitha? 

QUERIST. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Abraham,  written  in  Latin,  about  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century. 

Abraham,  a  holy  hermit,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  his  brother  hermit  Ephrem,  adopts 
his  little  grandchild  Maria  and  seeks  to 
bring  her  up  in  the  paths  of  virtue.  But 
when  she  arrives  at  early  womanhood,  a 
longing  after  the  great  sinful  world  impels 
her  to  escape  from  the  cell  in  company  with 
a  young  lover  who  had  introduced  himself 
in  the  guise  of  a  monk.  The  good  Abraham 
is  in  despair.  No  soothing  words  of  Eph- 
rem's  can  console  him.  Learning  that  she 
has  become  an  inmate  of  a  house  of  ill  fame, 
he  sets  out  in  search  of  the  lost  lamb.  He 
assumes  a  disguise  ill  according  with  his  holy 
vocation,  sits  down  to  the  harlot's  banquet 
with  anguish  in  his  heart,  and  follows  Maria 
to  her  chamber.  When  they  are  alone  he 
reveals  himself,  and  addresses  her  in  so  mild 
and  earnest  an  exhortation  that  she  falls  at 
his  feet  in  sorrow  and  repentance.  She 
gladly  returns  with  him  to  her  cell  and  re- 
sumes her  holy  life,  to  the  great  delight  of 
the  two  old  men,  who  offer  thanks  to  heaven 
for  her  conversion. 

The  English  are  a  Nation  of  Shop- 
keepers.— Under  what  circumstances  did 
Napoleon  make  this  remark  ? 

This  mot  was  attributed  to  Napoleon  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  "  Life  of  Napoleon," 
but  it  rests  on  no  authority.  There  is  a 
sentence  similar  in  import,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  an  oration  by  Samuel  Adams,  de- 
livered in  Philadelphia  on  August  i,  1776, 
and  published  in  London.  Barin,  also,  in 
his  speech  in  the  Convention  on  June  n, 
1794,  defending  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
said :  "  Let  Pitt  then  boast  of  his  shop- 
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keeping  nation  "  (sa  nation  boutiquiere),  and 
the  Emperor  Francis  II  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked to  Napoleon  in  1805  :  "  The  Eng- 
lish are  a  nation  of  merchants.  To  secure 
for  themselves  the  commerce  of  the  world 
they  are  willing  to  set  the  Continent  in 
flames. ' '  Dean  Tucker,  of  Gloucester,  who 
lived  in  the  eighteenth  century,  made  use  of 
a  like  expression  :  "What  is  true  of  a  shop- 
keeper is  true  of  a  shopkeeping  nation." 

Cordwainers.  — Why  were  shoemakers 
so  called  ?  M.  R. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  attempt  to  derive  this  word  from  the 
French  cordon,  a  cord,  falls  to  the  ground 
when  one  examines  the  French  word 
cordonnier,  a  shoemaker,  and  the  older 
forms  of  the  word  in  the  French  and  Italian 
languages,  e.  g.,  cordouanier,  cordounier, 
corduennier.  These  various  forms  are  all 
referable  to  the  word  cordouan,  which  meant 
leather,  and  especially  the  leather  of  Cordova 
(in  French  Cordoue),  that  city  being  famous 
for  its  tanned  skins.  In  Italian  the  word 
cordouan  is  cordovano,  and  the  word  cordon- 
nier  is  cordovaniere.  The  word  cord-wainer 
then  is  only  a  corruption  of  the  French  word 
cordonnier. 

Millions  •  for  Defense,  etc. — Who  first 
said:  "Millions  for  defense,  not  one  cent 
for  tribute."  L.  D. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

This  sentence  was  uttered  by  Pinck- 
ney.  When  John  Jay  made  his  celebrated 
treaty  with  England,  which  threatened  to 
involve  the  United  States  in  a  war  with 
France,  the  Directory  would  not  receive  the 
American  Minister,  but  intimated  that  if  the 
United  States  would  pay  a  large  sum  of 
money  the  effect  would  be  good.  It  was  in 
answer  to  this  proposition  that  Pinckney 
made  the  remark  above  quoted. 

Brandywine. — What  is  the  origin  of  the 
word?  L.  D. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Brandywine  is  the  older  form  of  the  word 
now  shortened  to  brandy.  In  German  it  is 
branntwein,  burnt  wine ;  in  Dutch,  brandwijn. 
Brand  is  a  spirit  distilled  from  wine  ;  there- 
fore, burnt-wine. 


Scot-free. — What  is  the  origin  of  the  ex- 
pression? L.  D. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Scot  or  shot  means  the  reckoning  or  bill ; 
therefore,  scot-free  means  free  of  all  charge ; 
compare  the  expression  to  pay  one's  shot. 
The  word  comes  from  Anglo-Saxon  sceotan, 
to  throw  down  in  payment ;  Old  French,  eseot, 
payment  of  one's  own  share  of  a  common 
expense ;  Italian,  scotto,  the  reckoning  at  an 
inn  ;  Icelandic,  skot,  a  contribution  ;  Low 
German,  scheten,  to  cash,  schott,  contribution  ; 
compare  Gaelic  sgot,  part  or  share. 

The  expression  to  pay  scot  and  lot  also 
throws  some  light  on  the  word,  meaning  to 
pay  shares  in  proportion. 

"T.  D."  Pipes. — What  is  the  origin  of 
this  name  for  tobacco  pipes  ?  N.  J. 

PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

It  is  said  that  they  took  their  name  from 
Timothy  Dexter,  an  eccentric  capitalist,  who 
in  his  will  left  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be 
expended  in  the  erection  of  a  factory  where 
cheap  clay  pipes,  such  as  those  that  now  bear 
the  name  of  "  T.  D.'s,"  were  to  be  manufac- 
tured. 

He  was  born  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  in  1793, 
and  at  an  early  age  apprenticed  to  a  tanner. 
On  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  went 
into  business  for  himself  and  amassed  a  for- 
tune. He  then  moved  to  Newburyport  and 
styled  himself  Lord  Timothy  Dexter.  He 
adorned  his  grounds  with  wooden  statues 
costing  $15,000,  dressed  in  a  half-military, 
half-classic  style,  and  rode  in  a  coach  that 
imitated  the  cars  of  the  heathen  deities.  He 
wrote  a  book,  "  Pickle  for  the  Knowing 
Ones;  or,  Plain  Truth  in  a  Homespun  Dress." 
It  was  entirely  without  punctuation  in  the 
first  edition.  On  the  last  page  of  the  second 
edition  he  inserted  this  note  : 

"  Fourder  mister  printer  the  Nowing  ones  complane 
of  my  book  the  fust  edition  had  no  stops  I  put  in  A  nuf 
here  and  thay  may  pepper  and  salt  it  as  they  plese" 

Here  follows  a  quantity  of  all  sorts  of 
punctuation  marks. 

His  life  has  been  written  by  Samuel  L. 
Knapp. 
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Prestidigitateur. — Can  you  tell  me  the 
origin  of  this  word  ?  H.  A.  WALKER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  word  comes  from  presto  (quick)  and 
digiti  (the  fingers).  It  is  said  to  have  been 
used  first  by  a  French  conjurer,  Jules  de 
Rovere,  who  was  of  noble  birth,  and  invented 
this  word  to  distinguish  himself  from  the 
more  vulgar  escamoteurs  and  physiciens. 
The  Academy  sanctioned  the  word,  and  it 
thus  passed  into  the  French  language.  A 
more  ambitious  word  even  than  the  French 
artist's  is  thaumaturgist  (wonder-worker), 
which  is  adopted  by  some  members  of  the 
conjuring  profession. 

Steadfast  Dodge,  Esq. — What  perso»  in 
Cooper's  novel  is  supposed  to  be  a  burlesque 
on  N.  P.  Willis'  "  Pencillings  by  the  Way  ?" 

A.  M.  MAY. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Steadfast  Dodge,  Esq.,  is  a  character  in 
Cooper's  novels,  "Homeward  Bound  "  and 
"Home  as  Found,"  a  thorough-paced  dem- 
agogue at  home,  and  a  servile  tuft-hunter 
abroad,  an  abstraction  of  all  the  vanity,  vul- 
garity and  mean-spiritedness  which  Cooper 
despised  in  the  American  parvenu.  The 
correspondence  which  Dodge  has  sent  to  the 
newspapers  during  his  European  tour,  and 
which  he  reads  to  his  fellow-passengers  on 
the  homeward  voyage,  is  an  evident  fling  at 
N.  P.  Willis'  "  Pencillings  by  the  Way." 

Adolphe. — What  story  by  Benjamin  Con- 
stant contains  but  two  characters? 

LITERARY. 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

"Adolphe,  an  Anecdote  Found  Among  the 
Papers  of  a  Stranger"  (J^r.,  "Adolphe,  Anec- 
dote trouvee  dans  les  Papiers  d'un  Incon- 
nu"),  is  a  tale  by  Benjamin  Constant  (1816). 
In  his  preface  to  the  third  edition  the  author 
explains  that  the  tale  was  written  to  con- 
vince some  friends,  whom  he  had  joined  in 
the  country,  that  it  was  possible  to  throw  a 
certain  interest  over  a  story  having  only  two 
characters  and  a  single  situation.  As  he 
warmed  up  to  his  work  he  conceived  the 
further  purpose  of  enforcing  a  moral,  upon 
which  he  had  long  meditated,  of  showing 


the  danger,  rather  than  the  immorality,  of 
liaisons  that  the  lover  had  meant  to  be  only 
temporary,  and  the  wretchedness  which  was 
sure  to  overtake  him  in  witnessing  the 
wretchedness  he  inflicted  upon  his  more  con- 
stant partner. 

Adolphe  is  a  proud,  reserved,  sensitive 
and  rather  feeble  youth,  a  child  of  the  age 
of  R6ne  and  Werther,  the  victim  alike  of 
culture  and  of  ennui ;  culture  without  a  pur- 
pose and  ennui  without  a  cause.  Partly  in 
the  hope  of  giving  himself  an  object  in  life, 
partly  at  the  dictates  of  a  restless  vanity,  he 
deliberately  decides  to  fall  in  love.  As  a 
shining  mark  for  his  adoration  he  selects 
Ellenore,  a  brilliant  Polish  lady,  ten  years 
his  senior,  the  acknowledged  mistress  of  the 

Count  de   P .     She   is   the  scion  of  a 

noble  but  ruined  family,  and  has  borne  her- 
self in  her  equivocal  position  with  such  sin- 
gle-hearted devotion  as  to  silence  covert 
sneers,  and  to  win  a  certain  position  in 
society.  She,  on  her  side,  falls  deeply  in 
love  with  Adolphe.  She  struggles  with  her- 
self; her  affected  coldness  only  goads  the 
youth  to  a  frenzy,  which  he  mistakes  for  real 
passion.  Finally,  she  avows  the  truth, 
throws  all  her  scruples  to  the  winds,  sacri- 
fices her  fortune,  her  position,  her  children 
for  the  man  she  loves.  He  had  never 
dreamed  of  this,  he  had  contemplated  only 
a  brief  liaison,  he  wakes  only  too  soon  from 
the  first  delirium  of  possession  to  find  that 
his  love  is  at  an  end.  But  he  is  at  once  too 
weak  and  too  generous  to  abandon  her,  who 
has  given  up  everything  for  him,  and  who 
still  clings  to  him  with  a  mad  devotion.  A 
sense  of  justice,  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  im- 
pels him  to  imitate  her  self-sacrifice ;  he 
gives  up  his  family  and  blasts  all  his  worldly 
prospects  to  follow  her  to  Poland.  But, 
though  he  would  fain  spare  her  feelings,  he 
cannot  counterfeit  the  love  that  is  dead.  She 
becomes  jealous,  suspicious,  exacting ;  at 
last,  a  letter  of  his,  sent  her  by  the  friend  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  who  had  hoped  to 
break  off  the  relations  between  them,  lays 
bare  the  truth  which  she  had  striven  to'  hide 
from  herself.  It  proves  her  death-blow. 
Adolphe  himself,  prostrated  by  remorse  and 
by  the  sufferings  through  which  he  had 
passed,  drags  out  a  weary  and  aimless  exist- 
ence. 
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Stammerer.  —  What  king  was  called  the 
Stammerer?  TEACHER. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

"The  Stammerer"  was  an  epithet  be- 
stowed on  two  kings  who  were  afflicted  with 
imperfect  utterance:  Michael  the  Stam- 
merer, on  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  Caesars, 
and  Louis  the  Stammerer,  who  was  crowned 
Western  Emperor  by  the  Pope  at  Troyes. 


TO  (s>OF>r?ESPONDEN1lS. 


WHAT  is  the  origin  of  the  slang  expression, 
"His  royal  nibs?"  L.  D. 

"GENTLEMEN."  —  I  read  somewhere  once 
that  Charles  Lamb  said  that  the  finest  speech 
he  ever  heard  in  his  life  was  this:  "  Gentle- 
men !"  and  then  the  speaker  sat  down. 
Can  anyone  inform  me  about  this  ? 

T.  W.  KING. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

CARE  ONLY  FOR  THY,  ETC.  —  Can  anyone 
tell  me  the  author  of  the  lines  : 

"  *  *  *  Care  only  for  thy  beauteous  hair, 
My  blood  will  hurt." 

T.  W.  KING. 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

IF  WRONG  You  Do,  ETC.  —  In  what  poem 
do  these  lines  occur  and  who  is  the  author  : 

"  If  wrong  you  do,  if  false  you  play 
In  summer  among  the  flowers, 
You  must  atone,  you  shall  repay 
In  winter  among  the  showers." 

E.  L.  C. 

iF^you  can  answer  the  following  riddle, 
pray  'do  so  : 

"  To  five  and  five  and  fifty-five, 

The  first  of  letters  add, 
"Twill  make  a  thing  which  pleased  a  king 
And  drove  a  wise  man  mad." 


WHO  was  Urkwould  ? 
WHO  was  Talboy? 


M.  N.  ROBINSON. 
R. 
R. 


CAN  some  one  give  a  sentence  illustrating 
the  correct  use  of  on  after  from  and  another 
with  at  after  from.  I  can  think  of  "  from 
on  high,"  but  would  like  other  examples? 

E.  L.  C. 


<@  0  M  M  U  N  I G  A  JH  I  O  N  S  . 

CURIOUS  DEATHS  OF  ACTORS. — It  is  re- 
corded of  Julius  Caesar  that  in  his  own 
theatre  his  passion  so  overcame  him  during 
the  piece  that  when  one  of  the  actors  brought 
him  a  poisoned  shirt  dipped  in  the  blood  of 
the  Centaur  Nessus,  instead  of  pretending 
only  to  kill  him  he  did  so  actually  and  threw 
his  body  over  his  head.  In  like  manner 
one  of  the  earliest  Passion  plays  of  which  we 
have  any  account  was  rendered  terrible  in 
its  result.  It  was  acted  in  Sweden  in  1513, 
in  the  reign  of  John  II.  Lengis,  the  actor, 
had  to  pierce  the  side  of  the  person  repre- 
senting Our  Saviour  as  he  hung  upon  the 
cross.  His  religious  excitement  was  so  great 
that  he  plunged  his  lance  into  the  man  and 
killed  him.  And  this  was  not  the  end  of  it. 
for  the  king,  indignant  at  such  brutality, 
slew  Lengis,  and  the  people,  incensed  at  the 
death  of  their  favorite  actor,  cut  off  the 
king's  head,  so  at  least  history  tells  us.  In 
more  recent  times  death  has  frequently 
played  an  unwelcome  part  upon  the  stage. 
There  once  was  a  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  and  here  a  celebrated  actor  named 
Spiller  was,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  mortally  stricken  by  apoplexy  while 
playing  in  the  "  Rape  of  Proserpine. "  A 
similar  fate  befell  no  less  than  three  well- 
known  French  actors  about  the  same  time. 
These  were  Monfleury,  Mondory  and  Bri- 
court. 

Fifty  years  later,  the  celebrated  Peg  Wof- 
fington,  when  acting  as  Rosalind,  in  repeat- 
ing the  epilogue  to  "As  You  Like  it,"  was 
struck  down  by  paralysis  after  uttering  the 
words,  "  I'd  kiss  as  many  of  you  as  had, 
beards  that  pleased  me."  From  this  attack 
she  never  recovered,  although  she  lingered 
for  nearly  three  years  ere  death  released  her. 
Samuel  Foote,  the  English  Aristophanes,  as 
he  was  called,  had  a  similar  seizure  while 
acting  in  his  own  comedy,  "The  Devil 
Upon  Two  Sticks,"  and  died  a  few  months 
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afterwards.  There  was  a  ghastly  appro- 
priateness in  the  death  of  an  actor  named 
Patterson,  who  for  a  long  time  was  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Norwich  Theatrical 
Company.  He  was  taking  the  part  of  the 
Duke,  in  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  and  had 
no  sooner  uttered  the  words, 

Reason  thus  with  life  : 
If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 
That  none  but  fools  would  keep,  a  breath  thou  art, 

than  he  dropped  into  a  brother  actor's 
arms  and  died  suddenly.  The  tragic 
death  of  Palmer,  the  original  Joseph  Surface, 
is  well  known.  He  was  playing  in  "The 
Stranger,"  at  Liverpool.  In  the  fourth  act, 
alluding  to  his  wife  and  children,  he  had 
just  uttered  the  words  :  "O,  God  !  God  ! 
there  is  another  and  better  world,"  when  he 
fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  Whitfield,  who  acted 
Baron  Steinford.  The  singular  thing  about 
these  real  stage  tragedies  is  the  invisible  link 
that  connects  the  last  words  of  the  actor 
with  the  moment  of  his  death.  Gumming 
was  performing  in  "Jane  Shore."  He  ex- 
pired on  the  stage  immediately  after  reciting 
the  following  lines: 

Be  witness  for  me,  ye  celestial  hosts ! 
Such  mercy  and  such  pardon  as  my  soul 
Accords  to  thee,  and  besjs  of  Heaven  to  show  thee, 
May  such  befall  me  at  my  latest  hour. 

The  explanation  probably  is  latent  heart 
disease  brought  into  activity  by  the  depress- 
ing thoughts  suggested  by  the  words.  As 
for  instance,  when  Miss  Marie  Linley  ex- 
pired at  Bath  some  years  ago  while  singing 
"I  Know  that  My  Redeemer  Liveth." 
The  instances  of  death  on  the  stage  from 
culpable  negligence  are,  unfortunately,  num- 
erous enough.  Royalty  once  witnessed  one 
of  these  accidents  at  Arnstadt.  Mme. 
Linsky,  in  the  course  of  the  play,  had  to  be 
fired  at  by  a  file  of  soldiers.  The  men  had 
been  instructed,  before  loading  their  pieces, 
to  bite  off  the  bullet  when  biting  the  car- 
tridge. This  one  of  them  neglected  to  do, 
and  death  was  the  result.  A  similar  acci- 
dent once  happened  in  Dublin.  A  conjurer, 
in  performing  the  feat  of  catching  a  bullet 
fired  from  a  pistol  in  his  teeth,  handed  to  a 
young  gentleman  from  the  audience  the 
wrong  pistol,  and  the  bullet  pierced  his 
brain.  Edmund  Kean's  last  appearance  on 


the  stage  was  tragical  in  a  double  sense. 
He  was  acting  in  "Othello,"  on  the  25'th  of 
March,  1833,  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
when  he  was  seized  with  sudden  indisposi- 
tion. His  last  words,  as  he  .  fell  into  his; 
son's  arms,  were  :  "  I  am  dying  :  speak  to 
them  for  me,  Charles." 

M.  C.  L. 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

PALINDROMES  (Vol.  ii,  pp.  71  and  72). — 
To  the  interesting  list  already  given  may  be 
added  the  following,  some  of  which  are  new 
to  me,  and  may  be  to  other  contributors  : 
"  Raw  was  I  ere  I  saw  war,"  is  a  statement 
made  by  a  veteran  of  the  sixties,  and,  going, 
back  into  his  earlier  history,  he  assures  us : 
"  Devil  a  pap  ere  papa  lived  "  had  he.  "Evil 
is  a  murmur  forever  of  rum  !  rum,  as  I  live  !" 
exclaims  General  Fiske ;  but  anti-prohibi- 
tionists shout  back:  "  Red  rum  drawer,  live 
on,  level  no  evil,  reward  murder  !"  to  which 
startling  advice  is  added  the  cry  by  a  com- 
rade :  "  Murder  no  evil ;  I  live  on  red  rum ! ' ' 
a  diet  that  certainly  must  not  only  cheer, 
but  also  inebriate.  "  Madam  Adam  did 
live  ere  evil  did  Madam  Adam,"  is  a  palin- 
dromic  struggle  after  an  incontrovertible 
fact  that  possesses  but  little  merit.  "  To 
win  is  all  a  sin,  I  wot,"  is  as  stilted  as  it  is 
untrue,  yet  the  virtuous  declarer  of  such 
creed  adds:  "Live  not  on  evil,"  and  ab- 
jures cards  and  dice  forever.  "  Red  root 
put  up  to  order,"  would  be  more  clever 
were  we  all  sure  of  the  exact  meaning  of 
red  root  and  familiar  with  its  use.  "Eve 
was  I  ere  I  saw  Eve,"  is  a  companion  to  the 
"Madam  Adam"  statement  of  a  few  lines 
back,  and  a  Biblical  name  is  again  brought 
into  requisition  and  a  cruel  boast  made  in 
the  sentence:  "Madam  saw  Aaron  tar  a 
rat;  Nora  A.  was  madam,"  "  Nora"  being 
presumably  the  speaker.  A  natural  palin- 
drome is  that  in  the  California  town : 


s.  GILLIGS, 

YREKA  BAKERY. 


A  man  who  does  not  want  the  earth 
sighs:  "  O,  had  I  Idaho!"  and  a  coy 
maiden  whispers  to  her  lover:  "  Ned,  I  am 
now  a  won  maiden. ' '  One  that  comes  down 
from  the  ages  is  the  palindrome  made  by  an 
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early  naturalist:  "Nod,  O  torpid  diproto- 
don."  An  ungrammatical  effort  to  avoid 
self-accusation  is  this :  "I  did  not  rub  part 
tar  on  no  rat-trap,  Burton,  did  I?"  "We 
don  no  dew"  aver  the  fairies,  and  Napo- 
leon's statement :  "  Evil  Elba  I  may  amia- 
ble live  "  may  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt. 
"Evil  Asia  is  alive"  is  another  reciprocal 
sentence  in  which  the  stock  words  "  evil  " 
and  "live"  play  important  parts.  And 
finally  the  stilted  statement  of  the  angered 
maiden  to  her  scolding  mother :  "  Rail  on, 
ma;  I  am  no  liar!"  closes  a  list  that  may 
be  an  ancient  one,  but  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  contain  one  or  two  new  palin- 
dromes. None  of  them  are,  however, 
original  with  the  writer. 

HORSE-RADISH  (Vol.  ii,  p.  82). — Brewer 
gives  horse  or  gorse,  as  derived  from  the 
Welsh  gwres  (pungent),  Saxon  gorst,  curs, 
cos,  coarse,  gross,  etc. ,  German  kraus,  crist. 
The  same  word  is  found  in  /wrse-chestnut, 
horse-mint,  etc.  EDWARD  HARDING. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

MONEY  MAKES  THE  MARE  Go  (Vol.  ii,  p. 
47). — There  is  a  glee  with  this  title.  Can  any 
one  give  me  the  author's  name  and  date  ? 
In  all  probability  the  glee  was  taken  from 
the  saw,  but  as  the  following  bears  on  the 
subject,  I  send  it  for  what  it  is  worth  : 

In  Caleb  Bingham's  "American  Precep- 
tor," published  in  1794,  is  a  dialogue  called 
"  Self-Interest,"  in  which  an  English  rustic, 
named  Scrapewell,  makes  all  sorts  of  false 
excuses  to  avoid  lending  his  mare  to  a  neigh- 
bor; but  afterwards,  finding  that  the  loan 
was  to  be  profitable  to  himself,  he  takes  back 
all  the  excuses  and  lets  the  mare  go.  As 
the  proverbial  saying  is  not  mentioned  here, 
I  think  both  it  and  the  glee  may  have  orig- 
inated from  this  dialogue.  In  the  index, 
Berquin  is  referred  to  as  the  author  of  the 
dialogue,  which  seems  quite  improbable 
from  internal  evidence.  J.  V.  THOMAS. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

ANAGRAMS  (Vol.  ii,  p.  13). — One  of  the 
most  celebrated  anagrammatizers  of  this 
country  is  said  to  have  been  Thomas  Shep- 
hard,  described  in  the  Magnalia  Christi 
Americana  as  the  "  greatest  since  Lyco- 


phron."  Can  you  give  me  any  of  his  ana- 
grams? Cotton  Mather,  also,  is  said  to  have 
deserved  this  couplet : 

"  Care  to  guide  his  flock  and  feed  his  lambs 
By  words,  works,  prayers,  psalms,  alms   and — ana- 
grams'' 

Can  you  give  me  any  of  Mather's  ana- 
grams ? 

An  anagram  on  Thomas  Dudley,  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  who  died  in  1653, 
reads  : 

"Ah,  old  must  dye!" 

E.  H.  LEWIS. 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 

TOASTS  (Vol.  i,  p.  301). — 

"  Here's  a  health  to  me  and  mine, 
Not  forgetting  thee  and  thine  ; 
And  when  thee  and  thine 
Come  to  see  me  and  mine, 
May  me  and  mine  make  thee  and  thine 
As  welcome  as  thee  and  thine 
Have  ever  made  me  and  mine." 

E.  L.  C. 

THANK  GOD  WITH  GREAT  THANKSGIVING 
(Vol.  ii,  p.  92). — The  entire  stanza  which 
your  correspondent,  J.  F. ,  asks  for  is  this  : 

"  From  too  much  love  of  living, 

From  hope  and  fear  set  free, 
We  thank  with  ^/-/^"thanksgiving 

Whatever  gods  may  be 
That  no  life  lives  forever ; 
That  dead  men  rise  up  never  ; 
That  even  the  weariest  river 

Winds  somewhere  safe  to  sea." 

It  is  the  eleventh  stanza  in  Swinburne's 
beautiful  poem,  "The  Garden  of  Proser- 
pine." W.  R.  SILSBY. 

SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

EPITAPHS  (Vol.  ii,  p.  96). — Mr.  Prioleau's 
rendering  of  the  epitaph  on  the  Empress 
Matilda  reads  queer  to  me.  Though  neither 
poet  nor  facile  rhymster,  I  venture  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Great  born,  greater  married,  greatest  by  her  son, 
Here  Henry's  daughter,  wife  and  mother  lie  in  one. 

J.  H. 

DUDES  (Vol.  ii,  p.  93). — I  do  not  think 
that  F.  E.  Marshall's  contribution  throws 
light  on  the  origin  of  the  above  word. 
Duds,  in  old  and  modern  vernacular  Eng- 
lish, means  clothes,  generally  old  clothes. 
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A  bucke  of  dudes  means  simply  a  buck-basket 
of  clothes.  See  ' '  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, ' ' 
iii,  5.  Buck-basket  is  simply  a  bucket- 
shaped  basket  for  carrying  clothes  to  wash. 
Skeat  says  Bosworth  glosses  A.-S.  bue,  by 
lajena.  Is  lage,  then,  anything  more  than  a 
contracted  form  of  lajena  ?  The  addition 
of  e  mute  to  the  stems  of  words  is  common 
in  all  earlier  English.  J.  H. 

BETWEEN  THE  DEVIL  AND  THE  DEEP  SEA 
(Vol.  ii,  p.  69). — It  is  an  odd  thing  to 
answer  one's  own  query;  but  I  asked  for 
the  origin  of  the  phrase,  "  Between  the 
Devil  and  the  Deep  Sea,"  and  then  found 
this: 

The  expression  is  made  use  of  by  Colonel 
Munroe  in  his  "  Expedition  with  Mackay's 
Regiment,"  published  in  London,  1637. 
In  the  engagement  between  the  forces  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  and  the  Austrians,  the 
Swedish  gunners,  for  a  time,  had  not  given 
their  pieces  proper  elevation,  and  their 
shot  came  down  among  Lord  Reay's  men, 
who  were  in  the  service  of  the  King  of 
Sweden.  Munroe  did  not  like  this  sort  of 
play,  which  kept  him  and  his  men,  as  he 
expressed  it,  "between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea."  So  an  officer  was  sent  to  the 
batteries  with  the  request  that  the  guns 
should  be  raised,  but  several  of  Lord  Reay's 
soldiers  were  killed  before  the  mistake  was 
rectified.  Munroe's  meaning  seems  to  be 
that  he  was  in  a  fix — exposed  to  danger 
from  friends  as  well  as  foes — and  that  there 
was  no  means  of  escape. 

"King  Lear,"  iii,  4: 

"  Thou  didst  shun  a  bear; 
But  if  thy  flight  lay  towards  the  raging  sea 
Thou  didst  meet  the  bear  in  the  mouth." 

Also  an  old  letter  of  February  26,  1697, 
in  which  the  expression  is  used,  "  Between 
ye  devil  and  ye  deep  sea."  RAWE. 

HORSE-RADISH  (Vol.  ii,  p.  82). — Wedg- 
wood ("Diet,  of  Eng.  Etym.,"  third  edit., 
p.  349),  has  "Horse;  O.  N.,  hross ;  G., 
ross,  horse;  N.,  hors,  a  mare/  Sanscr. , 
hresh,  to  neigh.  Horse-radish.  Platt 
Deutsch),  mar-reddik,  from  the  ancient 
mar,  a  horse,  from  some  notion  of  the  plant 
being  wholesome  for  horses."  Skeat 
("  Etym.  Diet.,"  p.  272)  merely  gives  it  as 


a  compound  of  horse.  Kluge  ("  Etym. 
Wbch.,"  vierte  Auflage)  thus  discusses  the 
German  word:  "  Meerrettig  entsprechend 
M.  H.  D.,  merrcttich ;  A.  H.  D.,  meri- 
ratich ;  M.,  '  iiber  das  Meer  zu  uns  gekom- 
mener,  iiberseeischer  Rettig.'  Auffallig  ist 
die  engl.  Bezeichnung  horse-radish,  '  Meer- 
rettig,' was  die  Vermutung  nahe  legt,  dass 
Meer  hier  so  viel  wie  Mahre  ist.  Ndl., 
mierikwortel ;  Westfal.,  mirrek ;  Hess., 
merchhorn,  scheinen  desselben  Ursprungs  zu 
sein."  The  dictionary  of  Grimm  regards 
the  plant  as  "  ein  iiber  Meer  gekommenes 
Gewachs,"  and  considers  the  first  com- 
ponent as  unrelated  to  Mahre  (mare),  not- 
withstanding the  apparent  etymology  of  the 
corresponding  English  word.  Schleicher 
("Die  Deutsche  Sprache,"  S.  71)  says: 
"  Nach  dem  englishen  horse-radish,  das 
einem  deutschen  '  Rossrettich  '  entsprechen 
wiirde,  hat  man  unser  Wort  nicht  von  mer, 
N.  H.  D.,  Meer  (mare),  sondern  von 
M.  H.  D.,  march,  'Ross'  (jetzt  in  Form 
und  Bedeutung  entstellt  Mahre),  ableiten 
wollen.  Dem  steht  aber  das  A.  H.  D.,  meri- 
ratich,  merretich,  entschieden  im  Wege; 
auch  sehen  wir  an  marschall  (aus  march  und 
schalk,  eigentlich  Pferdeknecht),  mar-stall 
(Pferdestall),  Marburg  und  Marbach,  die 
alle  mit  march,  marc,  '  Ross,'  zusammen- 
gesetzt  sind,  dass  dann  unser  Wort  nicht 
merrettich  oder  meerrettich,  sondern  nur 
marrettich  lauten  konnte."  Schleicher, 
Grimm  and  Kluge  (seemingly)  incline  to 
connect  the  German  word  with  the  "sea," 
and  not  with  the  "horse,"  and  it  maybe 
that  some  better  explanation  of  the  English 
word  than  that  which  connects  it  with 
"  horse  "  will  be  found.  Another  explana- 
tion of  the  first  part,  horse,  is  that  it  sig- 
nifies "big,  large;"  and  the  word  for 
"horse"  in  Greek  is  said  to  be  similarly 
used.  A  number  of  English  provincial 
plant-names  may  be  said  to  argue  in  favor 
of  this  last  explanation,  e.g.,  horse-blob,  the 
large  buttercup;  /torse-daisy,  the  great  white 
ox-eye;  h0rse-\.b.yn\Q,  wild  thyme.  There 
are  numerous  other  words  in  which  horse 
appears  as  the  first  component.  Wright's 
"Provincial  Dictionary"  gives  the  follow- 
ing :  Horse-beQch,  the  hornbeam ;  horse- 
bramble,  the  wild  rose ;  horse-chive,  german- 
der ;  horse-goga,  a  sort  of  wild  plum  ;  horse- 
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gold,  the  crowfoot;  /wrse-helme,  the  name 
of  a  plant ;  Aorse-kr\op,  knap-weed  ;  horse- 
elder,  the  campanula;  Aorse-pennies,  the 
yellow-rattle ;  hvrse-thistle,  the  wild  lettuce ; 
an  examination  of  all  these  and  of  many 
more  words,  such  as  now  going  on  in  the 
preparation  of  the  "  English  Dialect  Dic- 
tionary," will  be  necessary  before  the  deri- 
vation of  the  word  "  horse-radish "  can  be 
satisfactorily  settled. 

A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 
TORONTO,  ONT. 

HATS  (Vol.  i,  p.  262). — The  following 
explanation  of  the  name  "Panama"  hats 
may  be  of  interest  and  worth  recording 
here.  "The  well-known  Panama  hats  are 
all  made  in  Guayaquil  and  the  towns  along 
that  coast,  but  got  their  name  because  Pan- 
ama merchants  formerly  controlled  the 
trade"  (W.  E.  Curtis,  "The  Capitals  of 
Spanish  America,"  New  York,  1888,  p. 
313).  A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORD  BOSH  (Vol.  ii,  p. 
70). — For  a  discussion  of  this  word  see  the 
"  Indian  Antiquary  "  (Kandy,  Ceylon,  Vol. 
xvii,  October,  1888,  p.  301).  Mr.  J.  S. 
King  there  attempts  to  derive  the  word 
bosh,  which  in  Turkish  means  "empty,  use- 
less," from  the  Arabic  md-fish,  "there  is 
no  such  thing. ' '  This  expression  (md-fisK) 
is  used  in  Yemen  and  Egypt  for  the  simple 
negative,  not,  and  in  the  Maghribi  or  Egyp- 
tian dialect  is  corrupted  to  mush,  which,  by 
the  simple  interchange  of  m  and  b  becomes 
bosh,  the  Turkish  word. 

A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

GOOBER,  A  NEGRO  WORD  FOR  PEANUTS. 
— This  word,  according  to  Bartlett  ("  Diet, 
of  Americanisms"),  is  used  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana.  It  occurs  at  p.  87  of  "  Uncle 
Remus"  (Routledge's  edition).  Mr.  Hey- 
denfeldt,  in  the  North  American  Review 
(June-December,  1888),  would  derive  it 
from  the  Italian  gobba,  a  "  hump-back,"  on 
account  of  its  shape.  But  at  p.  301,  of  the 
English  translation  of  Bosnian's  "Guinea," 
published  in  1705,  we  find,  "  Here  is  another 
sort  (of  beans)  called  gobbe-gobbes,  which 
grow  together  two  in  a  Cod  under  the 


earth."  In  Haussa,  a  language  of  West. 
Africa,  "  ground-nut  "  is  guja.  So  the  word 
goober  may  fairly  be  considered  as  of  African 
origin.  Finder,  used  in  Florida  and  South 
Carolina.  Steadman  (Surinam)  gives  pinda. 
as  in  use  in  Guiana.  Du  Chaillu,  in  the. 
vocabularies  appended  to  his  "Ashango 
Land,"  gives  the  words  for  "ground-nut" 
in  several  West  African  languages.  In 
Commi,  Bakalai  and  Ishogo  "ground-nut" 
is  benda.  So  the  word  pinder,  also,  may  be 
traced  to  Africa. 

A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

TRADITIONAL  GEOGRAPHY. — The  recent 
investigations  of  Captain  Dublin  on  the  vol- 
canoes of  the  Hawaiian  islands  cannot  but 
sadly  shake  our  confidence  in  the  old-time 
definitions  and  descriptions  of  volcanology, 
as  they  appear  in  our  school  text-books. 
Ordinarily,  a  volcano  is  asserted  to  be  a 
"mountain,  which  sends  forth  flames, 
smoke,  ashes  and  lava  from  a  channel  with- 
in, called  the  crater."  Now,  with  the 
trifling  exceptions  that  the  volcano  is  not  a 
mountain;  that  it  emits  neither  flames, 
smoke  nor  ashes ;  and  that  the  "  channel 
within"  is  not  a  crater,  this  definition  is 
substantially  correct.  The  volcano  is  not  a 
mountain  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  hole,  or, 
rather,  a  channel  opening  from  a  reservoir 
of  molten  rock  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
There  are  none  of  the  phenomena  of  ordi- 
nary combustion,  and,  therefore,  there  are 
no  flames,  except  in  rare  instances.  What 
is  commonly  called  flames  is  merely  the 
reflection  of  the  molten  rock  in  the  crater 
against  the  clouds  of  steam  and  other  vapor. 
Volcanic  "ashes"  are  not  ashes  at  all,  but 
eruptive  material  blown  into  a  fine  dust  by 
the  action  of  steam  and  other  vapors  under 
intense  pressure.  The  crater  is  not  the 
"  channel  within,"  but  a  cup-shaped  depres- 
sion at  the  mouth  of  the  volcanic  aperture. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  volcano 
builds  a  conical-shaped  mountain  around  the 
point  of  eruption.  This  mountain,  however, 
is  not  the  volcano,  although  conventionally 
called  so.  In  many  instances  there  is  no 
mountain  at  all ;  the  crater  is  simply  a  deep 
pit  or  caldera  in  a  plateau,  as  is  notably  the 
case  with  the  volcanoes  of  the  Hawaiian 
islands.  J.  W.  REDWAV. 
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ZfcTOTIES. 


ECCENTRIC  BURIALS. 

The  eccentricities  of  humanity  exhibit 
themselves  in  various  ways,  but,  perhaps,  in 
no  way  so  grotesquely  as  in  the  disposition 
of  a  body  after  death.  Some  with  a  pen- 
chant to  solitude  even  in  the  grave  elect 
their  own  garden,  as  did  King  Manasseh. 

Dr.  Renny,  of  Newport-Paynell,  was  also 
buried  in  his  own  garden,  which  had  been 
his  especial  care  and  pride  in  his  life-time. 
Thomas  Withers  was  also  laid  beneath  the 
trees  of  his  own  park.  The  printer,  Basker- 
ville,  had  a  grave  dug  for  himself  near  his 
own  grounds.  The  Rev.  Langton  Freeman, 
of  Belton,  Northamptonshire,  was  even  more 
erratic  and  whimsical  in  his  wishes.  He 
desired  that  his  corpse  should  remain  unin- 
terred  until  it  became  offensive.  It  was  then 
to  be  carried  on  a  bed,  wrapped  in  a  strong 
double  winding-sheet,  without  any  ostenta- 
tion, to  his  summer-house  at  Whelton,  and 
the  description  given  of  our  Saviour's  burial 
was  to  be  followed.  The  doors  and  windows 
of  the  summer-house  were  then  to  be  secured, 
and  the  building  planted  round  with  ever- 
greens and  fenced  with  palings  of  oak.  The 
reverend  eccentric  lies  there  still.  A  few 
years  back,  an  entrance  was  effected,  and  the 
intruders  beheld  adried-up  figure,  lying  with 
one  arm  across  the  chest  and  the  other  hang- 
ing down  the  body. 

The  Nields  of  Dunham,  Cheshire,  made  a 
family  graveyard  of  their  orchard.  Sir 
James  Tillie,  of  Pentilly  Castle,  was  interred 
under  a  tower  in  his  own  park.  Bencher 
Hull  was  buried  beneath  the  tower  he  erected 
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on  Leith  Hill.  Sam  Johnson,  the  dancing- 
master,  obtained  permission  to  lie  after 
death  in  a  plantation  at  Gawsforth,  near 
Macclesfield.  An  Essex  malster  ordered 
his  body  to  be  covered  with  one  of  the  hair- 
cloths used  in  drying  malt,  and  put  in  the 
ground  in  a  wood  belonging  to  him. 
Thomas  Hollis,  of  Corsecombe,  Dorset,  di- 
rected that  his  corpse  should  be  buried  ten 
feet  below  the  surface  of  one  of  his  fields, 
and  the  ground  be  ploughed  over  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  to  obliterate  all  trace  of  his 
abiding  place.  Sir  Charles  Hastings  ordered 
his  body  to  be  wrapped  in  anything  that 
would  hold  it  together,  and  buried  in  the 
green  open  at  a  spot  he  had  selected,  the 
ground  to  be  planted  with  acorns,  that  he 
might  render  a  last  service  to  his  country,  by 
contributing  to  nourish  a  good  English  oak. 
Only  an  odd  sort  of  vanity  could  have  been 
the  impelling  motive  in  the  case  of  the 
Vickmaker  who  built  a  vault  for  himself  and 
>  'fe  at  the  side  of  a  lonely  footpath,  near 
the  Hertfordshire  village  of  Flaunden — a 
melancholy  memorial  that  has  startled  many 
a  belated  pedestrian. 

A  clergyman  of  Beverly,  N.  J.,  built  just 
outside  his  dining-room  windows  his  own 
vault  and  one  for  his  wife,  and,  to  emphasize 
his  strong  churchmanship,  the  bricks  were  so 
laid  that  they  formed  ecclesiastical  crosses. 

In  Ludlow,Vt.,  an  erratic  fellow,  who  had 
been  a  miller,  has  his  tomb  built,  the  design 
representing  a  mill-stone  supported  by  four 
pillars.  He  also  paid  $  100  to  have  his  eulogy 
proclaimed  in  church,  as  if  he  were 
already  in  his  grave.  He  is  so  proud  of  his 
mortuary  monument  that  he  exhibits  a 
wooden  model  of  it  every  year  at  the  county 
agricultural  fair.  A  part  of  the  inscription 
reads,  addressing  his  wife :  "  Come,  my 
sweet  companion;  meet  me  here."  The 
appropriateness  of  the  remark  is,  however, 
a  little  marred  by  the  fact  that  his  wife  was 
the  first  to  die. 

Lord  Camelford,  the  famous  duelist,  had 
a  spice  of  sentiment  in  his  composition  ;  for 
he  added  a  codicil  to  his  will,  expressing  a 
wish  that  his  body  should  be  removed  to  a 
place  marked  by  three  trees,  on  the  borders 
of  Lake  St.  Lampierre.  At  the  foot  of  the  cen- 
tral tree,  Camelford  had  passed  many  soli- 
tary hours  contemplating  the  mutability  of 


human  affairs,  and  he  desired  that  this  tree 
should  be  taken  up,  his  body  deposited  in 
the  ground  and  the  tree  replanted,  all  of 
which  was  done. 

The  Goodwin  Sands,  that  brought  many 
men  to  death,  reversed  the  process  when  the 
leaden  coffin  of  a  Mr.  Merrides  was  deposited 
therein.  The  Sands  resented  the  liberty,  and 
two  months  afterwards  the  coffin  was  picked 
up  at  sea  by  a  Dutch  vessel. 

Christopher  Tancred  had  his  coffin  placed 
in  an  upright  position  in  one  of  the  cellars 
of  Whirley  Hall. 

A  Hertfordshire  farmer,  named  Steven- 
age,  who  died  in  1720,  believed  that  he  was 
only  about  to  take  a  thirty  years'  nap,  so  he 
directed  his  coffin  to  be  fixed  to  a  beam  in 
his  barn,  the  lid  locked — not  nailed  down 
— and  the  key  pushed  through  a  hole  into 
the  coffin,  that  he  might  let  himself  out 
when  he  awoke.  A  Belfordshire  wight 
who  had  a  similar  craze,  ordered  his  coffin 
lid  to  be  only  slightly  fastened  and  deposited 
at  the  top  of  the  inside  of  his  barn. 

Bentham  bequeathed  his  body  to  Dr. 
Southwood  Smith,  to  be  dissected  and  lec- 
tured upon.  His  wishes  were  obeyed,  and 
then  the  corpse  was  skeletonized.  The 
doctor  tried  to  preserve  the  head  intact,  by 
placing  it  in  an  air-pump,  over  sulphuric 
acid,  but  the  experiment  resulted  in  extract- 
ing all  expression  from  the  features ;  so  a 
waxen  head  was  substituted  for  the  original, 
and  the  skeleton  stuffed  out  until  it  filled 
Bentham 's  clothes.  Seated  in  his  favorite 
chair,  and  holding  in  one  hand  his  pet  stick, 
the  philosopher  was  placed  in  a  glass  case 
with  folding-doors,  and  for  some  years  was 
a  quiet  lodger  in  his  friend's  house  in  Fins- 
bury  Square.  When  the  doctor  removed  to 
another  residence,  he  found  it  impossible  to 
accommodate  his  old  acquaintance  any 
longer,  and  made  a  gift  of  him  to  Univer- 
sity College.  The  authorities  do  not  seem 
to  have  appreciated  the  strange  present, 
although  they  accepted  it,  for  the  donor 
says:  "Any  one  may  see  it  who  inquires 
there  for  it,  but  no  publicity  is  given  to  the 
fact  that  Bentham  reposes  there  in  some 
back-room. ' ' 

A  lady  patient  of  a  Manchester  surgeon 
repaid  his  professional  attention  by  be- 
queathing him  twenty-five  thousand  pounds, 
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the  liberal  legacy  being  clogged  with  the 
condition  that  he  should  have  her  body  em- 
balmed in  the  most  perfect  manner  possible, 
and  that  once  every  year  he  should  look 
upon  her  face  in  the  presence  of  two  wit- 
nesses. The  surgeon  accepted  the  legacy 
and  the  condition,  embalmed  his  whimsical 
benefactress,  and  put  her,  for  safe-keeping, 
into  an  ordinary  glass-faced  English  clock- 
case.  The  lady  is  suspected  to  have  figured 
long  afterwards  as  a  mummy  in  the  Man- 
chester Museum. 

Major  Hook  was  a  major  in  the  East  In- 
dia Company's  service,  and  died  in  his 
seventy-fifth  year.  By  the  will  of  a  relation 
he  was  entitled  to  an  annuity  whilst  his  wife 
was  above  ground.  To  fulfill  the  terms  of 
this  important  document,  after  her  death  he 
caused  her  to  be  placed  in  a  chamber,  her 
body  to  be  preserved,  and  a  glass  case  to  be 
put  over  it.  In  this  situation  it  has  remained 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  The  Annual 
Register  records  that,  in  1763,  a  woman  was 
buried  in  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
who  had  been  dead  nineteen  years.  A  near 
relative  had  left  her  an  annuity  of  twenty- 
rive  pounds  "  so  long  as  she  remained  upon 
earth;  "  and,  when  she  died,  her  husband, 
unwilling  to  lose  his  wife's  income  as  well 
as  her  company,  hired  a  small  room  over 
some  stables  in  South  Audley  street,  at  a 
rent  of  five  pounds  per  annum,  into  which 
he  smuggled  his  dear  departed,  snugly 
coffined,  without  any  one  being  the  wiser. 
A  certain  house  in  the  parish  of  Islington, 
London,  pointed  out  where  a  parallel 
case  of  wife-keeping  occurred,  the  defunct 
wife  being  lodged  upon  the  railed-in  roof  of 
a  shop  standing  out  from  the  house  itself, 
and  remaining  there  until  the  parochial 
authorities  interfered.  A  similar  tale  is  told 
of  a  San  Francisco  broker,  dwelling  in  the 
most  fashionable  part  of  the  capital.  This 
loving  husband  put  his  wife's  remains  in  a 
metallic  coffin,  and  put  the  coffin  in  an 
upper  room  of  his  house;  taking  it  into 
his  garden  once  a  week,  and  watering  it  well. 

David  Garrick's  widow  religiously  pre- 
served her  wedding-sheets  that  they  might 
serve  her  for  a  shroud.  In  1763,  a  young 
married  lady  was,  at  her  express  desire, 
buried  in  all  her  wedding  finery,  consisting 
of  a  white  negligee  and  petticoats  quilted 


into  a  mattress,  pillow  and  lining  for  her 
coffin ;  her  wedding  shift  was  her  winding- 
sheet,  and  she  wore  a  fine  point-lace  tucker, 
handkerchief,  ruffles,  and  apron,  and  lappet- 
head  of  the  same  costly  materials.  Diamond 
ear-rings  were  placed  in  her  ears,  gemmed 
rings  on  her  fingers,  and  a  valuable  neck- 
lace round  her  neck ;  white  silk  stockings 
and  silver-spangled  shoes  with  stone  buckles 
completed  her  costume.  A  Norfolk  gentle- 
man preserved  such  a  happy  recollection  of 
matrimonial  life,  that  when,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-one,  he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  he  gave 
instructions  that  he  should  be  buried  in  his 
wedding-shirt,  which  he  had  carefully  kept 
for  the  purpose  ;  that  garment  being  supple- 
mented with  his  best  suit  of  clothes,  his  best 
wig,  his  silver-buckled  shoes,  black  wrist- 
ribbons,  and  his  favorite  walking-cane.  Mar- 
garet Coosins,  who  was  buried  in  Cuxton 
churchyard,  Kent,  in  1783,  ordered  her 
body  to  be  attired  in  scarlet  satin,  put  in  a 
mahogany  coffin  having  a  loose  lid,  and 
placed  upon  trestles  in  a  vault  under  a  pyra- 
midal monument,  the  glass  doors  of  the 
vault  being  covered  with  green  silk  curtains. 
Some  jovial-minded  creatures  have  sought 
to  make  their  burying  an  occasion  for  a  lit- 
tle merry-making.  A  certain  dyer,  of 
Golden  Square,  directed  his  sorrowing 
friends  to  halt  at  a  public-house  at  Westmin- 
ster and  drink  a  gallon  of  porter  at  the  pub- 
lic-house door ;  to  repeat  the  operation  at 
"The  Jolly  Sawyers"  at  Lambeth  Walk, 
and  finish  up  at  the  grave  by  wishing  him  a 
pleasant  journey  over  a  bottle  of  gin. 
James  Clegg  set  forth  in  his  last  will  and 
testament  that  if  he  died  a  natural  death 
within  two  miles  of  Shaw  Chapel,  his  execu- 
tors were  to  invite  sixty  of  his  best  acquain- 
tances and  four  fiddlers  to  his  obsequies, 
with  the  proviso  "  that  no  woman  be  in- 
vited ;  no  man  that  wears  a  white  cap  or 
apron;  that  no  tobacco  or  snuff  be  there." 
For  the  entertainment  of  the  company, 
sixty-two  spiced  cakes,  and  twenty  shil- 
lings' worth  of  the  best  ale  procurable,  were 
to  be  provided.  His  body  was  to  be  dresse*d 
in  his  "  roast-meat  clothes,"  and  laid  upon 
a  bier.  Sprigs  of  holly,  rosemary,  and  gorse 
were  to  be  distributed  among  the  guests, 
with  a  cake  apiece ;  and  then  all  were  to 
make  merry  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
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INDIAN  WORDS  IN  FRENCH  CANADIAN. 

(Concluded  from  Vol.  ii,  p.  100.) 

Wawaron,  bullfrog.  In  Dunn.  Le- 
moine  (C.  et  P.,  196)  has  "Un  wawarron 
enorme  *  *  *  beuglait  comme  un  taureau." 

Wendigo,  or  windigo,  a  fabulous  giant. 
From  an  Algonquin  dialect.  Baraga  Otch- 
ipwe gives  for  "giant  (fabulous)"  windigo  ; 
Wilson,  windego,  and  Cuoq  (Alg.),  windigo. 

Wiguam,  an  Indian  cabin.  M.  Maurault 
(Hist,  des  Abenakis)  thus  spells  the  word, 
and  would  derive  it  from  the  Abenaki  "  8ig- 
8om,  maison,  cabane  "  (p.  n).  See  wig- 
wam. 

Wigwam,  cabin.  The  spelling  adopted 
by  MM.  De  Gaspe  (Les  A.  C.,  166,  199, 
250,  263),  Frechette  (Pele-Mele,  126,  120), 
Lemay  (Les  Veng.,  6,  n  ;  Pic.  Le  Maud., 
138,  220 ;  Le  P.  de  Ste  Anne,  103). 
Whether  the  word,  in  all  its  forms  has 
reached  French  Canadian  from  English  or 
not  is  uncertain.  At  any  rate,  the  word  is 
of  Algonquin  origin.  Baraga  (Otchipwe) 
gives  for  "  house  "  wikiwam  ;  Wilson,  weg- 
ewaum,  and  Lacombe  (Cree)  has  for 
"cabane"  mikiwap.  Cuoq  (Alg.)  gives 
mikiwam  (house  of  wood),  wikiwam  (house 
of  bark).  In  Gallatin's  Synopsis  we  find, 
Micmac,  8ig8am  ;  Mohican,  weekuwuhm  ; 
Delaware,  wiqoam ;  Penobscot,  wigwam; 
New  England  (wood),  wigwam;  Powhat- 
tan,  wigwam.  It  is  probably  from  the  New 
England,  or  from  the  Virginia  form,  that 
the  word  came  into  English. 
^  Winnoniche,  a  sort  of  salmon.  See  qui- 
naniche,  wananish. 

Wowaron,  bullfrog.  Nouv.  Soir.  Canad., 
1883,  p.  502. 

CORRIGENDA. 

Vol.  i,  p.  220,  col.  2,  line  21,  read 
wawaron  ;  1.  26,  sagamite ;  1.  50,  Diction- 
naire.  P.  221,  col.  i,  1.  3,  Otchipwe;  11. 
15,  1 6,  prisees  par;  1.  18,  Chasse  et  Peche; 
1.  23,  acigan ;  1.  36,  St.  Roch ;  1.  42,  la 
chasse ;  col.  2,  1.  17,  adossaient.  P.  232, 
col.  2,  11.  21,  22,  Lemay;  1.  25,  Pelerin  ; 
1.  47,  Tache.  P.  233,  col.  i,  1.  5,  kakaoui ; 
1.  10,  Etudes;  1.  14,  anh-anh.  P.  259,  col. 
i,  1.  23,  montant;  col.  2,  1.  4,  for  "Ameri- 
can "  read  "  German  ;"  1.  21,  Acostas.  P. 
279,  col.  i,  1.  8,  soixante-dix ;  1.  38,  con- 


nus.  P.  294,  col.  i,  1.  16,  viburnum.  P. 
305,  col.  2,  1.  19,  Male  achigan.  P.  306, 
1.  4,  decette;  1.  13,  Tache.  Vol.  ii,  p.  2, 
col.  2,  1.  34,  epinettes  rouges.  P.  3,  col.  2, 
1.  51,  dye,  pohcoons.  P.  31,  col.  i,  1.  31, 
Le  Saguenay  ;  col.  2,  1.  i,  especes.  P.  30, 
col.  2,  1.  26,  Veng.  P.  17,  1.  ii,  retire. 
P.  52,  col.  i,  1.  33,  arme.  P.  63,  col.  i,  1. 
14,  ce  vaillant ;  1.  46,  Esq.;  col.  2,  1.  n, 
Tache.  P.  77,  col.  i,  1.  7,  Is. pirogue  frele. 
P.  87,  col.  2,  1.  12,  shaquemau.  P.  88, 
col.  i,  1.  8,  Souriquois ;  1.  13,  shaquemau  ; 
1.  27,  Les  Anc.  Canad.;  col.  2,  1.  22, 
Tache.  Vol.  i,  p.  220,  Etym. 

ADDENDA. 

Apola,  a  sort  of  stew.  "L'  Apola,  ou 
etuvee  d'alouettes  avec  pommes  de  terre, 
mie  de  pain  et  michigouen  "  (De  Gasp6, 
Les  A.  C.,  i,  p.  192).  Origin  doubtful. 
Wilson  (Ojebway)  gives  for  "soup"  nah- 
boob,  and  Baraga  nabob. 

Assinabe,  stone  for  holding  a  net  in  posi- 
tion in  the  water.  Petitot,  Vocab.  Franc.- 
Esquim.  Baraga  has  "  net-stone,  assinab" 
and  Cuoq  assinabe,  from  as  sin,  stone. 

Atosset,  a  fish  in  Lake  St.  John.  Buies, 
Le  Saguenay,  p.  203.  Of  Montagnais 
origin. 

Attocat,  "  baie  debruyere."  Petitot,  Voc. 
Franc. -Esquim. 

Attocatier,  the  bush  growing  the  above. 
Ibid. 

Babiche,  in  the  form  nababiche.  This 
word  has  passed  from  the  French  "  de  la 
babiche  "  into  the  Two  Mountain  Algon- 
quin dialect.  See  Cuoq  (Lex.  Alg.). 

Boucane,  fumee  de  la  boucaniere.     Peti- 
tot," Vocab.  F.  E.;  from  this  comes  bouca- 
niere, loge  de  peau  pour  fumer  les  viandes. 
,  Ondatra,  an  Iroquois  name  for  the  musk- 
rat,  sometimes  used. 

Otem,  the  form  of  the  word  totem  used  by 
Petitot  (Traditions  Indiennes  Du  Canada 
Nord-Quest,  p.  168)  in  the  sense  of  "  genie." 

Ouragdm ;  distinguish  from  ouragan, 
a  sea-storm,  which  is  from  the  same  W. 
Indian  word  as  the  English  hurricane, 
through  the  Spanish. 

Patate.  This  word  has  crept  from  French 
into  several  Eastern  Algonquin  dialects. 
Cuoq  has  napatak,  from  "la  patate;" 
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Micmac,  tabatata  ;  Mountaineer,  anapatata  ; 
Skoffie,  napahtaht. 

Pegan,  form  of  pecan.  Petitot  (Trad. 
Ind.,  32). 

Pirogue.  Petitot  (Trad.  Ind.,  120)  has 
"  dans  sa  pirogue  d'ecorce." 

Rankanli.  "  Le  rankanli  ou  canard  de 
Miqueloh  (Harelda  Glacialis)."  Petitot 
(Trad.  Ind.,  318,  cf.  378). 

Sagamite.  Maurault  (Hist,  des  Aben., 
13)  would  derive  it  from  the  Abenaki 
"  Sogmoid,  repas  des  chefs." 

Tenaouiche,  tenaga,  ouicK ka.  This  is 
the  title  and  the  refrain  of  a  Canadian  folk- 
song, the  first  verse  of  which  runs  : 

C'  etait  un  vieux  sauvage 
Tout  noir,  tout  barbouilla, 

OuicKka  ! 

Avec  sa  vieill'  couverte 
Et  son  sac  a  tabac. 

OuicKka! 

Ah  !  ah  !  tenaouich'  tenaga, 
TenaoucK  tenaga,  ouich' ka  ! 

See  Gagnon,  Chansons  Populaires  du 
Canada,  pp.  124-126.  The  meaning  of  the 
words  is  not  known. 

Toulibi.  Coregonus  Quadrilateralis. 
Petitot,  Diet.  Dene-Dindjie. 

A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


TITANIA  IN  LITERATURE. 

Titan ia,  in  classical  mythology,  was  the 
general  patronymic  of  those  goddesses,  such 
as  Diana,  Latona,  Circe,  Pyrrha  and  Hecate, 
who  were  descended  from  the  Titans.  The 
name  is  of  common  occurrence  in  Ovid. 

It  is  the  name  given  by  Shakespeare,  in  "  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  to  the  consort 
of  Oberon,  the  King  of  Fairyland,  and  bor- 
rowed from  Shakespeare  in  Wieland's  "  Obe- 
ron. ' '  Mr.  Ward,  after  suggesting  that  Shake- 
speare might  have  found  the  figure  of  the 
elf-queen  in  Chaucer's  "  Wife  of  Bath's 
Tale,"  adds,  singularly  enough,  "Her  name, 
Titania,  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  Shake- 
speare's invention,  and  may  have  been 
suggested  by  Diana,  who,  as  King  James 
informs  us,  '  amongst  us  was  called  the 
Phairee,'  though  Simrock  (ii,  34)  derives 
the  same  from  titti  (children),  the  stealing 
of  whom  is  a  favorite  pursuit  of  the  elfin 
spirits."  Both  Ward  and  Simrock  had  for- 
gotten the  classical  use  of  the  name.  "  The 


name  Titania,"  says  Thomas  S.  Baynes, 
"  embodies  rich  and  complex  associations 
connected  with  the  silver  bow,  the  magic 
cup  and  the  triple  crown.  It  may  be  said, 
indeed,  to  embrace  in  one  comprehensive 
symbol  the  whole  female  empire  of  mystery 
and  night  belonging  to  classical  mythology. 
Diana,  Latona,  Hecate  are  all  goddesses  of 
night,  queens  of  the  shadowy  world,  ruling 
over  its  mystic  elements  and  spectral  powers. 
The  common  name  thus  awakens  recollec- 
tions of  gleaming  huntresses  in  dim  and 
dewy  woods,  of  dark  rites  and  potent  incan- 
tations under  moonlit  skies,  of  strange  aerial 
voyages  and  ghostly  apparitions  from  the 
under-world.  It  was,  therefore,  of  all  possi- 
ble names  the  one  best  fitted  to  designate 
the  queen  of  the  same  shadowy  empire,  with 
its  phantom  troops  and  activities,  in  the 
northern  mythology.  And  since  Shakespeare, 
with  prescient  inspiration,  selected  it  for 
this  purpose,  it  has  naturally  come  to  rep- 
represent  the  whole  world  of  fairy  beauty, 
elfin  adventure  and  goblin  sport  connected 
with  lunar  influences,  with  enchanted  herbs 
and  muttered  spells.  The  Titania  of  Shake- 
speare's fairy  mythology  may  thus  be  regard- 
ed as  the  successor  of  Diana  and  other  re- 
gents of  the  night  belonging  to  the  Greek 
pantheon." 

HANDWRITINGS    OF    CELEBRATED    PEOPLE. 

D'Israeli  says:  "Assuredly  Nature  would 
prompt  every  individual  to  have  a  distinct 
sort  of  writing,  as  she  has  given  a  peculiar 
countenance,  a  voice  and  a  manner.  The 
flexibility  of  the  muscles  differs  with  every 
individual,  and  the  hand  will  follow  the 
thoughts  and  the  emotions  and  habits  of  the 
writers.  *  *  *  The  phlegmatic  will 
portray  his  words,  while  the  playful  haste 
of  the  volatile  will  scarcely  sketch  them. 
The  slovenly  will  blot  and  efface  and  scrawl, 
while  the  neat  and  orderly  minded  will  view 
themselves  in  the  paper  before  their  eyes." 
Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  always  a  fascina- 
tion in  examining  the  handwriting  of  those 
who  have  attained  fame  in  the  world. 

Fenelon,  Gray  and  Gibbon  wrote  with 
scarcely  an  erasure. 

Pope's  manuscripts  were  filled  with  cor- 
rections and  interlineations.  Lavater's 
handwriting  is  readable,  and  it  should  have 
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been,  since  he  and  General  Paoli  formec 
their  estimate  of  men  by  their  handwrit- 
ings. 

Henry  VIII  wrote  a  strong  hand,  and  in 
his  handwriting  was  expressed  the  vehe- 
mence and  impetuosity  of  his  character. 

In  the  diary  of  Edward  VI  is  to  be  found 
the  fair,  legible  handwriting  of  the  young 
prince,  although  he  had  hardly  more  than 
learned  to  write  when  the  diary  was  penned. 

Queen  Elizabeth  wrote  an  upright  Italian 
hand,  but  one  in  which  asperity,  mixed 
with  ostentation,  was  to  be  noted.  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  wrote  a  neat  hand,  wherein 
those  learned  in  the  subject  find  simplicity 
and  nobility.  James  I  wrote  a  scrawling, 
uneven  hand,  slovenly  and  indicating  per- 
sonal negligence. 

Charles  I  wrote  an  Italian  hand,  fair  and 
very  neat. 

Charles  II  wrote  an  impatient,  running 
hand,  hasty  and  expressing  nervous  restless- 
ness. 

James  II  wrote  a  large,  easy,  matter-of- 
fact  hand. 

Queen  Anne  wrote  a  commonplace,  con- 
ventional round  hand,  looking  as  if  she 
were  still  doing  copy-book  lessons  for  the 
examination  of  a  writing-master. 

THE  MOSQUE  OF  ST.  SOPHIA. 

The  mosque  of  $t.  Sophia,  in  Constanti- 
nople, was  originally  built  as  a  Christian 
temple  by  the  Emperor  Justinian. 

There  is  a  legend  that  he  had  intended  to 
raise  it  alone  and  unaided,  and  he  sent  his 
heralds  out  to  proclaim  that  no  one  should 
in  any  way  contribute  to  the  expense  of  the 
enterprise.  Yet,  when  the  building  was 
completed,  he  was  amazed  to  find,  instead 
of  the  inscription,  "This  House  the  Em- 
peror Justinian  gave  to  God,"  the  words, 
'•'  This  House  the  Widow  Euphrasia  gave  to 
God."  The  sculptor,  questioned  by  the 
wrathful  emperor,  protested  that  he  had 
carved  in  the  marble  what  the  emperor  had 
commanded.  To  this  others  gave  witness. 
It  was  a  miracle.  But  who  was  Euphrasia, 
the  wealthy  widow  who  dared  to  disobey  the 
Caesar's  orders?  No  one  could  answer, 
until,  at  last,  a  priest  said  he  knew  one 
widow  of  that  name,  who  was  old  and  bed- 
ridden— surely  that  cannot  be  she.  Never- 


theless, she  was  brought  before  the  emperor, 
and  she  then  confessed  that  she  had  thrown 
a  little  straw  before  the  beast  who  had  drawn 
the  marble  from  the  ships.  Then  the  em- 
peror recognized  that  his  gift  had  been  re- 
jected because  the  gift  of  pride,  while  that 
of  the  poor  widow  had  been  accepted  be- 
cause of  its  love. 


THE  INVENTOR  OF  STILTON  CHEESE. 

Hero  Stilton  was  the  nickname  given  to 
Cooper  Thornhill,  an  innkeeper  at  Stilton, 
in  Huntingdonshire.  A  relative  of  his,  Mrs. 
Paulet,  was  the  first  to  make  the  celebrated 
Stilton  cheese,  and  it  was  he  that  introduced 
it  to  the  market.  He  was  a  famous  rider, 
and  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  three  times  he 
rode  to  London  (seventy-one  miles)  in  eleven 
hours.  He  also  gained  a  good  deal  of  local 
celebrity  by  winning  the  cup  at  Kimbolton 
with  a  mare  which  he  had  picked  up  acci- 
dentally on  the  road,  and  that,  too,  after 
having  previously  ridden  her  twelve  miles. 

ST.  PANCRAS. 

St.  Pancras,  when  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
offered  himself  as  a  martyr,  boldly  de- 
fended the  Christian  faith  before  Diocle- 
tian, and  was  beheaded,  May  12,  A.  D.  304. 
His  church  at  Rome,  near  the  gate  that  now 
bears  his  name,  was  built  in  500.  He  was 
regarded  in  the  middle  ages  as  the  avenger 
of  false  oaths,  and  French  kings  used  to 
sign  their  treaties  with  his  name.  The  last 
bell  to  ring  for  mass  in  England  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
bell  of  St.  Pancras'  church,  in  London. 

THE  SALAD  KING. 

The  Salad-king  was  a  name  given  to 
Henri  d'Albignac,  a  young  nobleman  from 
the  south  of  France,  who  came  to  London 
as  a  refugee  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
and  earned  his  livelihood  by  dressing  salads 
in  the  French  and  Italian  ways — hitherto  un- 
known in  England.  He  was  so  successful 
that,  within  a  month  after  his  first  experi- 
ment, at  a  handsome  house  in  Grosvenor 
square,  it  was  not  considered  "the  thing" 
at  a  gala  dinner  to  offer  one's  guests  a  salad 
:hat  had  not  been  dressed  by  the  young 
French  nobleman.  The  story  is  told  by 
Brillat  Savarin,  in  his  "  Physiology  of 
Taste." 
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QUERIES. 


Trissotin. — What  real  personage  is  Mo- 
liere's  "Trissotin"  intended  to  caricature? 

A.  M.  B. 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Trissotin  (styled  in  the  earlier  perform- 
ances Tricotin),  the  fashionable  rhymster 
in  Moliere's  "  Learned  Ladies/'  whose  ped- 
antry is  equaled  only  by  his  cupidity,  is  a 
caricature  of  Abbe  Cotin,  whom  Boileau 
also  delighted  to  satirize.  The  abbe  was  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  a  pro- 
lific composer  of  rondeaux  madrigals  and 
enigmas.  It  is  said  he  offended  Moliere  by 
seeking  to  persuade  the  Due  de  Montausier 
that  the  character  of  Alceste,  in  the  "  Misan- 
thrope," was  drawn  from  him.  The  "  Son- 
net to  the  Princess  Urania,"  which  is  quoted 
in  the  "Learned  Ladies,"  and  which  stirs 
up  a  quarrel  between  Trissotin,  and  was,  in 
fact,  written  by  Cotin  and  addressed  to 
Madame  de  Nemours.  While  he  was  read- 
ing it  to  Mile,  de  Montpensier,  Menage 
arrived  on  the  scene  and  abused  the  poem 
without  knowing  the  author.  Hence,  a  cel- 
ebrated literary  feud  arose,  of  which  Moliere 
was  quick  to  avail  himself. 

Boston  Tea -Party. — Is  there  any  list  ex- 
tant of  the  actors  in  this  historical  event  ? 

HISTORY. 
ST.  Louis,  Mo. 

In  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Massachusetts  for  1873"  *s  an 
account  of  the  centennial  of  the  Boston  tea- 
party,  held  on  December  16,  1873.  Among 
other  things  it  says :  "  No  contemporary 
list  of  the  actors  has  appeared."  In  1819, 
Hezekiah  Niles  asked  John  Adams  to  supply 
their  names.  In  reply  Adams,  May  10, 
says :  "  I  know  not  the  name  of  one  man 
concerned  in  it."  Snow  says  in  his  "His- 
tory of  Boston"  (page  295),  printed  in 
1825,  "that  the  names  have  never  yet  been 
made  public;  three  or  four  were  yet  liv- 
ing." In  "Traits  of  the  Tea-Party,"  be- 
ing a  memoir  of  George  R.  T.  Hewes,  is  a 
partial  list  given  by  an  old  Bostonian.  The 
book  was  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1835  (a  second  edition).  The  names  here 
quoted  are  George  R.  T.  Hewes,  Joseph 


Shed,  John  Crane,  Jonah  Wheeler,  Thomas 
Urann,  Adam  Colson,  Thomas  Chase,  S. 
Coolidge,  Joseph  Payson,  James  Brewer, 
Thomas  Bolter,  Edward  Proctor,  Samuel 
Sloper,  Thomas  Gerrish,  Nathaniel  Green, 
Thomas  Melville,  Henry  Purkitt,  Edward 
C.  Howe,  Ebenezer  Stevens,  Nicholas 
Campbell,  John  Russell,  Thomas  Porter, 
William  Hendley,  Benjamin  Rice,  Samuel 
Gore,  Nathaniel  Frothingham,  Moses  Grant, 
Peter  Slater,  James  Starr,  Abram  Tower, 
Isaac  Simpson,  Joseph  Eayrs,  Joseph  Lee, 
William  Molineux,  Paul  Revere,  John 
Spurr,  Thomas  Moore,  S.  Howard,  Matthew 
Loring,  Thomas  Spear,  David  Ingollson, 
Jonathan  Hunnewell,  John  Hooton,  Rich- 
ard Hunnewell,  William  Pierce,  William 
Russell,  T.  Gammell,  Mr.  Mclntosh,  Dr. 
Young,  Mr.  Wyeth,  Edward  Dolbier,  Mr. 
Martin,  Samuel  Peck,  Lendall  Pitts,  Samuel 
Sprague,  Benjamin  Clarke,  John  Prince, 
Richard  Hunnewell,  Jr.  Peck,  Dolbier  and 
Purkitt  were  believed  to  be  the  chiefs. 

It  would  be  highly  improbable  that  any 
authentic  list  of  the  names  of  those  engaged 
in  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  Boston  har- 
bor, in  1773,  should  ever  have  been  made 
or  could  now  be  made  for  many  reasons. 

It  was  the  act  of  many  persons — some  dis- 
guised, some  not ;  some  were  sailors,  others 
mechanics.  Lossing,  in  his  "Field-Book 
of  the  American  Revolution,"  gives  the 
names  of  fifty-nine  individuals  as  having 
participated  in  the  act;  but  this  can  only 
be  a  partial  list,  for  he  says  that  of  these 
only  about  fifteen  or  twenty  were  disguised ; 
that  about  sixty  in  all  first  went  on  board, 
and  that  before  the  work  was  finished 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  were  engaged 
in  it. 

Snow,  in  his  "History  of  Boston,"  says 
that  the  disguised  Indians  numbered  about 
thirty,  but  that  the  names  of  the  men  en- 
gaged were  never  made  public. 

Another  reason  why  the  names  would  not 
be  made  public  at  the  time  was  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  tea  was  a  political  act  of  the 
gravest  kind — it  was  rebellion.  It  was  pre- 
ceded by  public  meetings,  held  openly  in 
Boston  under  the  lead  of  such  men  as  Sam- 
uel Adams,  Jonathan  Williams,  John  Rowe 
and  John  Hancock. 
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Tannhauser. — What  is  the  legend  of 
Tannhauser?  M. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Tannhauser,  a  minnesinger,  who  really 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  who  has  been  made  the  hero  of 
a  famous  mediaeval  legend.  Riding  one 
night  by  the  Venusberg,  or  mountain  of 
Venus,  in  the  Thuringian  mountains,  a 
beautiful  female  appeared  in  his  path,  whom 
he  at  once  recognized  as  Venus.  He 
allowed  himself  to  be  lured  by  her  into  her 
enchanted  garden,  where  he  spent  seven 
years  of  revelry  and  debauch.  But  he 
finally  grew  satiated  of  these  lawless  pleas- 
ures, and  his  conscience  too  began  to  trou- 
ble him,  and  he  longed  to  make  his  peace 
with  God.  With  some  difficulty,  he  ob- 
tained Venus'  consent  to  leave  her,  regained 
the  upper  earth,  and  wandered  as  a  penitent 
to  Rome.  Urban  IV  then  occupied  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter.  He  was  a  stern,  hard 
man,  and  when  he  heard  the  pilgrim's  story, 
he  thrust  him  from  him  in  horror.  "Sooner," 
he  cried,  "shall  this  dry  staff  in  my  hand 
grow  green  and  blossom,  than  pardon  come 
to  a  sin  like  yours."  Tannhauser  wandered 
back  to  Germany  in  despair ;  but  three  days 
after  his  departure  the  pope's  staff  burst  into 
blossom.  Messengers  were  immediately 
dispatched  after  Tannhauser.  but  it  was  too 
late;  he  had  already  gone  down  into  the 
Venusberg. 

In  this  part  of  the  legend  all  the  versions 
agree,  but  as  to  the  earlier  life  of  Tannhauser 
there  are  many  conflicting  stories.  One 
version  makes  him  the  lover  of  a  fair  maiden 
named  Kunigunde,  whose  father  refused 
him  her  hand  on  account  of  his  poverty. 
Thereupon,  he  set  out  to  make  his  fortune, 
and  fell  in  with  the  magician,  Klingsohr, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  the  Minstrel's  War, 
at  Wartburg.  He  invited  Tannhauser  to 
join  him,  and,  just  as  they  had  reached  the 
mountains  of  Thuringia,  they  were  met  by 
an  old  man,  the  faithful  Eckart,  who  strove 
to  warn  them  away  from  the  Mount  of 
Venus.  But  the  old  man's  words  only  ex- 
cited the  curiosity  of  Tannhauser,  and  when 
Dame  Venus  appeared  he  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  her  wiles.  In  another  popular  version 
Tannhauser  is  betrothed  to  the  Lady  Lisaura, 
of  Mantua.  In  the  same  city  he  had  made 


the  acquaintance  of  Hilario,  a  learned 
philosopher.  Conversing  with  the  latter 
one  day,  he  confided  to  him  his  wish  to 
have  some  beauteous  elementary  spirit  as- 
sume for  his  love  the  form  of  a  morte 
woman.  Whereupon  Hilario  promised  him 
that  he  should  hold  Venus  herself  in  his  em- 
braces if  he  would  have  courage  to  venture 
upon  the  Venusberg.  Tannhauser  under- 
took the  quest,  and  Lisaura  in  despair  killed 
herself.  The  Tannhauser  legend  is  evi- 
dently a  pagan  myth  Christianized,  and  the 
folk-lore  of  almost  every  country  contains 
some  myth  founded  on  the  same  root  idea. 
See,  for  instance,  "Ercildoun,"  "Thomas 
the  Rhymer."  Baring  Gould,  in  his 
"  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle^  Ages,"  has 
summarized  a  number  of  these  stories. 

The  legend  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
several  mediaeval  ballads,  and,  in  modern 
times,  Tieck  has  founded  a  story  on  it,  in 
his  "  Phantasus;"  Wagner  an  opera;  Heine 
an  unfinished  poem,  "  Ritter  Tannen- 
hauser,"  of  remarkable  beauty;  and  Swin- 
burne a  ballad,  entitled  "  Laus  Veneris." 
Owen  Meredith  also  has  a  poem,  called 
"  Tannhauser;  or,  The  Battle  of  the  Bards." 

Parnassus. — Can  you  give  me  any  infor- 
mation about  a  play  called,  I  think,  "The 
Pilgrimage  to  Parnassus?"  A.  F.  B. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

"The  Pilgrimage  to  Parnassus,"  and  the 
two  parts  of  "  The  Return  from  Parnassus" 
(the  second  of  which  bears  the  subtitle, 
"The  Scourge  of  Simony),  form  a  trilogy  of 
comedies  in  mingled  prose  and  verse,  which 
were  acted  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge ;  the 
first  in  1597,  the  second  not  later  than  1600, 
the  third  in  1601.  Part  second  of  "The 
Return  from  Parnassus"  was  printed  in 
1606,  and  has  been  frequently  republished. 
Hazlitt  and  other  critics  have  praised  it, 
and  it  has  always  had  a  fascination  for  the 
student  of  Elizabethan  literature.  The  two 
first  portions  of  the  trilogy  eluded  all  re- 
search until  1887,  when  the  Rev.  W.  D. 
Macray  discovered  MS.  copies  in  one  of 
Thomas  Hearne's  volumes  of  miscellaneous 
collections  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and 
published  the  three  comedies  together.  The 
authorship  is  still  unknown.  Robert  Ches- 
ter, author  of  "Love's  Martyr,"  and  John 
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Day,  author  of  "  Peregrinatio  Scholastica," 
have  been  suggested,  but  the  evidence  for 
either  is  very  meagre.  The  whole  perform- 
ance is  of  value  for  the  curious  sidelights  it 
throws  upon  the  London  and  Cambridge 
life  of  the  period,  for  its  allusions  to  con- 
temporary writers,  and  for  not  a  little  good 
comedy. 

In  the  "Pilgrimage"  Philomusus  and 
Studioso  journey  to  and  sojourn  at  Parnassus 
(the  University,  and  more  particularly  Cam- 
bridge). The  second  part,  whose  scene  is 
laid  first  in  Parnassus  and  afterwards  in  Lon- 
don, illustrates  their  hard  fate  and  that  of 
their  friends,  Ingenioso  and  Luxurioso,  when 
academic  learning  has  to  be  turned  into 
food  and  raiment.  Studioso  becomes  a 
tutor,  wretchedly  paid  and  worse  treated  ; 
Philomusus  a  parish  sexton ;  Luxurioso  a 
ballad  maker;  and  Ingenioso  a  parasite, 
one  of  his  patrons  being  the  lying  coxcomb 
Gullio.  In  the  third  part  the  scholars  try 
writing  for  the  stage  with  equal  unsuccess. 
Danter,  the  publisher,  and  Burbage  and 
Kemp,  the  actors,  are  introduced  under 
their  own  names;  Shakespeare  and  other 
writers  are  fairly  and  generously  criticised, 
and  Ben  Jonson  is  mercilessly  attacked.  In 
the  character  of  the  Recorder  is.  satirized 
Francis  Brackyn,  Recorder  of  Cambridge, 
who  had  rendered  himself  unpopular  in  the 
University  by  conceding  the  right  of  the 
Mayor  to  precedency  over  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor in  certain  cases.  The  Recorder's 
cooperation  with  a  greedy  patron  in  the  sale 
of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  gives  the  sub- 
title to  this  third  comedy.  The  play  con- 
cludes by  Philomusus  and  Studioso  retiring 
from  London  and  living  in  a  shepherd's 
hut  on  the  Kentish  downs. 

Purple  Island. — What  is  the  so-called 
Purple  Island  ?  A.  B.  C. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

"  The  Purple  Island,  or  the  Isle  of  Man" 
is  a  poem  by  Phineas  Fletcher  (1633),  de- 
scribing, in  allegorical  form,  the  physical 
and  intellectual  nature  of  man.  It  is  divided 
into  twelve  cantos,  each  of  which  is  repre- 
sented as  being  sung  by  a  shepherd  to  his 
companions.  The  first  five  deal  with  the 
body,  whose  muscles,  bones,  arteries  and 
veins  are  minutely  pictured  as  hills,  dales, 


streams  and  rivers.  The  remaining  cantos 
deal  with  the  niind.  The  king  of  the  Isle 
of  Man  is  Intellect,  whose  eight  counselors 
are  Common  Sense,  Fancy,  Memory  and 
the  five  senses.  The  Vices  attack  the  hu- 
man fortress,  and  a  fierce  contest  is  waged 
for  the  possession  of  the  human  soul. 
Finally  an  angel  (King  James  I)  appears  on 
the  scene  and  promises  victory  to  the  Vir- 
tues. 

George  MacDonald  says :  "The  poem  is  full 
of  poetry.  He  triumphs  over  his  difficulties 
partly  by  audacity,  partly  by  seriousness, 
partly  by  the  enchantment  of  song.  But 
the  poem  will  never  be  read  through  except 
by  students  of  English  literature.  It  is  a 
whole ;  its  members  are  well-fitted ;  it  is 
full  of  beauties — in  parts  they  swarm  like  fire- 
flies ;  and  yet  it  is  not  a  good  poem.  It  is 
like  a  well-shaped  house,  built  of  mud  and 
stuck  full  of  precious  stones.  Never  was 
there  a  more  incongruous  dragon  of  alle- 
gory." 

Petitcru. — Who  was  Petitcru  in  the  story 
of  "Tristan?"  A.  MACK. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Petitcru,  a  little  dog  presented  by  a  fairy 
to  Gilan,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  won 
from  that  prince  by  Tristan,  who  sent  it  to 
Iseult  in  order  to  console  her  during  his  ab- 
sence. The  hair  of  the  dog  shimmered  in 
all  bright  colors,  and  from  its  neck  there 
hung  a  bell,  the  sound  of  which  banished 
all  sorrow  from  him  who  heard  it.  But 
Iseult,  remembering  that  her  lover  had  no 
consolation  in  his  loneliness,  took  the  bell 
off  the  dog's  neck  and  threw  it  into  the  sea. 
This  story  is  told  in  the  twenty-fifth  book 
of  "Tristan  and  Iseulte,"  by  Gottfried  of 
Strassburg. 

Scapin. — Where  shall  I  find  the  original 
of  Moliere's  Scapin  ?  M.  T.  TOEY. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Scapin  (Ita.,  Scapino,  either  from  scappino, 
a  sock,  or  scappare,  to  run  away),  one  of  the 
famous  traditionary  characters  of  the  Italian 
stage  whom  the  French  have  borrowed,  and 
whom  Moliere,  especially,  has  immortalized 
in  the  "  Fourberies  de  Scapin."  He  is  one 
of  the  many  descendants  of  the  Davus  and 
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Tranio  of  classic  comedy,  and  is  represented 
as  a  valet  of  infinite  wit  and  knavery,  a 
trickster,  a  babbler  and  a  coward,  who  in- 
gratiates himself  with  the  prodigal  son  of  a 
family  by  espousing  his  cause  as  against  the 
miserly  father,  and  by  assisting  him  in  all  his 
intrigues,  but  is  ruled  throughout  quite  as 
much  by  interest  as  by  inclination.  Scapin 
originated  in  Milan. 

His  traditional  dress,  on  the  Italian  stage, 
included  a  mask,  a  large  plumed  hat,  a 
heavy  cloak  and  a  wooden  sword.  In 
France  he  dropped  his  mask,  and  was  ar- 
rayed in  garments  striped  green  and  white. 

Honeywood. — What  character  in  litera- 
ture is  called  by  this  name,  and  where  can  I 
get  an  account  of  him  ?  * 

CHESTER,  PA. 

Honeywood  is  the  hero  of  Goldsmith's 
comedy  of  "The  Good-natured  Man,"  a 
young  man  of  good  family  and  ample  for- 
tune, whose  aim  in  life  is  to  be  generally 
beloved,  and  whose  motto  is  "universal  be- 
nevolence." He  can  neither  refuse  nor 
contradict ;  he  gives  away  with  lavish  liber- 
ality to  worthy  and  unworthy  alike ;  he  suf- 
fers his  servants  to  plunder  him ;  he  tries  to 
fall  in  with  the  humor  of  every  one  and  to 
agree  with  every  one.  Goldsmith  himself 
is  the  undoubted  original  of  this  character. 
At  last  Honeywood  is  reformed  through  the 
influence  of  his  uncle,  Sir  William,  and  of 
Miss  Richland,  whom  he  marries,  and  in  the 
last  act  he  confesses  that  his  system  of  uni- 
versal benevolence  had  been  a  fatal  mistake. 
"  Though  inclined  to  the  right,  I  had  not 
courage  to  condemn  the  wrong  ;  my  charity 
was  but  injustice ;  my  benevolence  but  weak- 
ness, and  my  friendship  but  credulity." 

Sir  William  Honeywood,  in  the  same 
comedy,  is  the  uncle  of  the  above,  a  gener- 
ous and  high-minded  gentleman,  whose  be- 
nevolence, however,  is  limited  by  the  de- 
mands of  good  sense,  and  who  strives  to 
bring  his  nephew  within  the  same  judicious 
restraints. 

The  Clouds. — In  what  old  play  does  Soc- 
rates figure  as  a  character  ?      IGNORAMUS. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Socrates  appears  in  Aristophanes'  comedy 
of  "The  Clouds"  as  the  representative  of 


the  sophist  philosophy.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  Aristophanes  had  any  private 
grudge  against  Socrates,  or  cared  whether 
his  opinions  were  accurately  represented  or 
not ;  he  simply  wanted  a  central  figure,  who- 
should  be  a  philosopher  and  well  known. 
The  remarkable  teacher,  whose  grotesque 
person  was  familiar  to  all,  who  went  about 
barefoot,  unwashed  and  shabby,  and  would 
stand  half  an  hour  in  a  public  thoroughfare 
wrapped  in  reverie,  was  exactly  the  figure 
he  wanted.  Nor  does  the  caricature  seem 
to  have  had  any  effect  upon  the  popularity 
of  its  object.  Socrates,  himself,  took  it  in 
excellent  part.  When  the  play  was  pro- 
duced he  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  it  as  heartily 
as  any  one,  and  even  to  have  risen  from  his 
seat  in  order  that  the  strangers  in  the  house 
might  see  how  admirable  a  counterpart  the 
stage  Socrates  was  of  the  original. 

Toggenburg  Bitter. — Who  was  he? 

B.  T.  JAY. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  "Toggenburg  Ritter"  is  a  simple 
and  tender  ballad  by  Schiller,  telling  how 
the  Ritter,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Wars, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  cure  himself  of  a 
hopeless  passion,  finds  that  his  lady-love  has 
taken, the  veil, ^whereupon, he  builds  himself 
a  hut  in  sight  of  the  convent,  and  every  day 
he  watches  for  the  time  when  his  beloved 
shall  appear  at  her  window.  Finally,  one 
morning,  he  is  found  dead,  with  his  eyes 
still  turned  toward  her  casement.  The  poem 
was  evidently  suggested  by  the  old  legend 
of  Roland  and  Hildegunde. 

(90M  Mil  HI  GABIONS. 
POET  AND  RAINBOW  (Vol.  i,  p.  202). — 

"  'Tis  the  old,  old  story ;  one  man  will  read 

His  lesson  of  toil  in  the  sky  ; 
While  another  is  blind  to  the  present  need, 

But  sees  with  the  spirit's  eye. 
You  may  grind  their  souls  in  the  self-same  mill, 

You  may  bind  them,  heart  and  brow; 
But  the  poet  will  follow  the  rainbow  still, 

And  his  brother  will  follow  the  plough." 

The  lines  as  I  have  quoted  them  are  cor- 
rect, and  are  taken  from  the  "Rainbow's 
Treasure  "  by  John  Boyle  O'Reilly.  The 
poem  is  to  be  found  in  his  "Songs,  Legends 
and  Ballads."  E.  L.  C. 
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I  DON'T  CARE  A  FIG,  AND  A  FIG  FOR 
You  (Vol.  i,  pp.  140,  180,  227  and  287). — 
I  send  you  the  following,  throwing  a  little 
more  light  upon  the  probable  origin  of  this 
expression. 

In  "The  Symbolical  Language  of  Ancient 
Art  and  Mythology,"  by  Richard  Payne 
Knight,  I  find  the  following  : 

"  The  fig  was  a  still  more  common  sym- 
bol, the  statues  of  Priapus  being  made  of 
the  tree,  and  the  fruit  being  carried  with 
the  phallus  in  the  ancient  processions  in 
honor  of  Bacchus,  and  still  continuing 
among  the  common  people  of  Italy,  to  be 
an  emblem  of  what  it  anciently  meant : 
whence  we  often  see  portraits  of  persons  of 
that  country  painted  with  it  in  one  hand, 
to  signify  their  orthodox  devotion  to  the 
fair  sex.  Hence,  also,  arose  the  Italian  £A- 
pression,  far  la  fica,  which  was  done  by 
putting  the  thumb  between  the  middle  and 
fore  fingers,  as  it  appears  in  many  Priapic 
ornaments  now  extant." 

In  a  more  recent  edition  of  Mr.  Donee's  "Il- 
lustrations to  Shakespeare' '  than  that  quoted 
(in  NOTES  AND  QUERIES,  Vol.  i,  p.  180)  I 
find  that  he  withdraws  the  explanation,  and 
says  that  it  rested  on  the  very  weak  authority 
of  Albert  Crantz,  a  credulous  and  compara- 
tively modern  historian.  Mr.  Donee  also 
rather  leans  to  the  Priapic  origin,  I  infer, 
from  some  of  his  remarks  upon  the  "  fig 
sign."  CHARLES  L.  PULLEN. 

CLEPHANE  (Vol.  ii,  p.  106). — This,  I 
think,  as  indicated  by  the  prepositional  pre- 
fix de,  is  obviously  a  territorial  name.  What 
Mr.  Clephane  then  has  to  do  is  to  find  out 
whether  such  a  place-name  still  exists  in 
Scotland  or  whether  the  Clephane  property 
has  become  merged  in  a  greater.  For  cen- 
turies the  Maitlands  have  been  the  leading 
family  in  Lauderdale.  Did  they  get  their 
property  here  through  marriage  with  a  Cle- 
phane, or  how  ?  In  order  to  reach  the  ety- 
mology of  proper  names — whether  personal 
or  place — it  is  essential  to  get  the  earliest 
forms.  Phonetic  decay,  corruptions,  vaga- 
ries in  spelling  have  so  transmogrified  many 
(probably  most)  names  as  to  make  them  un- 
recognizable except  by  experts.  A  consid- 
erable number  of  surnames  beginning  with 
de  are  Norman,  and  the  places  whence  they 


are  taken,  in  France.  From  its  form,  how- 
ever, I  scarcely  think  this  is  the  case  with 
Clephane.  The  Cl  may  be  a  contraction 
of  the  well-known  prefix  &7(cell),  but,  if  so, 
who  was  the  saint  ? 

As  regards  chartularies,  I  would  recom- 
mend Mr.  Clephane  to  learn  whether  those 
he  wishes  appear  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Bannatyne  Club,  and,  if  so,  to  get  a  set,  or 
such  portions  of  the  volumes  as  comprise  the 
matter  he  desires.  The  "Proceedings" 
sometimes  come  into  the  market  (complete 
or  in  sections)  in  Edinburgh  or  London,  but 
they  are  very  costly,  only  a  limited  number 
having  been  printed  for  the  use  of  the  mem- 
bers. I  myself  picked  up  a  half  set  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Spalding  Club  (a  cognate 
Northern  society)  on  the  disposal  by  auction 
in  Banff  of  the  library  of  a  deceased  mem- 
ber. Mr.  Clephane,  then,  if  cost  is  no  object, 
might  give  a  commission  to  some  Edinburgh 
bibliopole  (such  as  Paterson  used  to  be,  and 
may  be  yet)  to  secure  him  a  set  or  such  por- 
tion of  a  set  as  he  would  desire,  or  he  may 
advertise  in  an  Edinburgh  paper  or  in  the 
Athenaum.  The  entire  set  runs  to  consider- 
ably over  a  hundred  volumes  quarto. 

The  volumes  containing  the  chartularies 
are  exceptionally  valuable,  and  will  be  very 
dear.  Even  if  he  fall  on  a  portion  com- 
prising the  matter  he  wishes,  it  is  not  likely 
he  will  be  allowed  to  select  isolated  volumes, 
but  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  buy  a  good 
deal  of  other  matter.  It  strikes  me  that  I 
have  read  or  heard  that  volumes  comprising 
the  chartularies  have  been  published  sepa- 
rately. If  this  is  so,  these  are  what  he  wants, 
but  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty.  For 
them,  too,  it  will  be  advisable  to  advertise. 

But  if  Mr.  Clephane  is  really  anxious  for 
information  from  the  best  sources  in  regard 
to  Scottish  antiquarian  matters  (including, 
as  I  see  he  includes,  your  much-vexed 
Ragman's  Roll),  let  me,  above  all,  recom- 
mend him  to  address  himself  by  private 
letter  to  Prof.  Daniel  Wilson,  LL.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  Canada,  or  to  Joseph 
Anderson,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Society, of 
Scottish  Antiquaries,  Edinburgh.  Either 
of  these  gentlemen  can  tell  all  that  he  wants 
to  know,  better,  probably,  than  any  men 
now  living.  I  was,  myself,  a  member  of  the 
society. 
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But  in  regard  to  Scottish  surnames  I  have 
to  repeat  what  I  have  already  said  in  your 
columns.  Wherever  the  clan  system  pre- 
vailed every  retainer  on  the  lands  took  the 
surname  of  the  chief,  just  as  the  slaves  in  the 
South  took  the  names  of  their  respective 
masters.  In  one  morning,  is  is  said,  when 
the  fiat  came  forth  from  Inverary,  30,000 
caterans  awoke  on  the  braes  of  Lome,  bear- 
ing the  grandly  sonorous  Italian  name  of 
Campo-Bello  (Campbell).  But  the  clan 
system  was  just  about  as  prevalent  along  the 
Scottish  marches  as  in  the  highlands.  Hence, 
the  host  of  plebeian  Douglasses,  Elliots, 
Scotts,  Hays,  Kerrs,  or  Carrs,  Homes 
or  Humes,  Maitlands,  Johnstones,  etc.,  not 
one  in  5000  of  whom  have  one  legitimate 
drop  of  the  chiefs'  blood  in  their  veins.  In 
connection  with  this  I  recall  an  anecdote 
current  in  my  young  days  about  Glasgow. 
A  man  bearing  the  name  of  Campbell  rose  to 
being  a  Glasgow  bailie.  During  some  stormy 
discussion  in  the  Town  Council,  this  gentle- 
man felt  his  dignity  offended,  and  exclaimed 
to  his  assailant :  "I  would  have  you  remem- 
ber, sir,  that  I  am  a  Campbell."  "Oh 
aye!"  was  the  reply,  "we  a'  ken  that. 
Your  grandmither  married  the  second  cousin 
o'  the  wife  that  keepit  the  Duke  o'  Argyle's 
turkeys."  Here,  in  America,  I  find  a 
number  of  folks  bearing  territorial  or  clan 
names  claiming  kindred  with  the  head  of  the 
house,  when  in  more,  probably,  than  99^ 
per  cent  of  the  cases  the  claim  is  unfounded. 
I  question  even  if  Simon  Cameron,  of 
Lochiel,  Pa.,  is  a  real  "  Simon  pure."  The 
case  is  different  with  English  names.  There, 
retainers  and  tenants  did  not,  as  a  rule,  as- 
sume the  great  man's  family  name,  so  that 
when  you  encounter  a  genuine  De  Vere, 
Grosvenor,  or  Cavendish,  the  probability  is 
he  is  of  "blue blood."  In  Scotland  we 
have  a  proverb  it  would  be  well  for  Scotch- 
men in  America  to  keep  in  mind  :  "A' 
Stewarts  are  no'  sib  to  the  king."  The 
moral  is,  let  no  Scotchman  plume  himself 
on  being  of  "gentle  bluid,"  unless  he  can 
verify  it  otherwise  than  through  mere  simi- 
larity of  name.  Even  coats  of  arms  are  no 
longer  valid  evidence.  These  can  now  be 
purchased  at  will.  I  had  a  cousin  residing 
in  Ireland,  who  displayed  on  his  vehicles  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  Wallaces  of  Elderslie, 


granted  him,  on  payment,  by  the  Lyon  (or 
Garter)  King  at  Arms,  and  yet  neither  he 
nor  I  have  one  drop  of  the  heroes'  blood  in 
our  veins. 

By  the  way,  will  Mr.  Clephane  excuse  me 
for  telling  him  that  the  Claphame 
(Clap-ham-e)  quoted  by  him  is  the  Latin 
ablative  case  of  the  nominative  Clapham, 
being  "governed"  by  the  preposition  de. 
The  ham  of  Clapham  could,  by  no  possi- 
bility, be  "from  "  Scottish  hame,  for  Clap- 
ham  is  in  Saxon  England.  It  is,  however, 
the  O.  E.  (Anglo-Saxon)  ham,  home. 

J.  H. 

"Tms  WORLD'S  A  BUBBLE"  (Vol.  ii,  p. 
93). — The  couplet  as  quoted  seems  a  bad 
copy  of  John  Gay's  epitaph  (if  such  a  senti- 
ment can  be  called  an  epitaph)  in  Poets' 
Corner,  Westminster  Abbey.  I  find  it  in 
my  note-book,  where  I  copied  it  on  the  spot 
several  years  ago,  so  I  assume  I  have  it  cor- 
rect. 

"  Life  is  a  jest,  and  all  things  show  it. 
I  thought  so  once,  and  now  I  know  it." 

It  seems  a  hard, cynical  inscription  to  place 
over  a  tomb.  As  if  to  point  the  contrast, 
Thomas  Campbell,  the  Bard  of  "  Unfading 
Hope,"  is  buried  close  by.  Gay  died  in 
1732.  My  guide-book  to  Westminster 
Abbey  says  the  epitaph  was  written  by  Pope. 
I  strongly  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  was 
written  by  Gay  himself  as  "  My  Own  Epi- 
taph." DOLLAR. 

POINT  DEVICE  (Vol.  ii,  p.  §8).— Mr.  Gif- 
ford,  in  his  "Notes  to  Ben  Jonson,"  Vol.  iv, 
p.  170,  derives  "point  device "  from  a  mathe- 
matical phrase,  a  point  devise,  or  a  given 
point,  and  hence,  exact,  correct,  etc. 

Mr.  Donee,  in  his ' '  Illustrations  of  Shake- 
speare," thinks  it  is  borrowed  from  the 
labors  of  the  needle,  as  we  have  point-lace, 
so  point  device,  i.e.,  point,  a  stitch,  and 
devise,  devised  or  invented ;  applied  to  de- 
scribe anything  uncommonly  exact,  or 
worked  with  the  nicety  and  precision  of 
stitches,  made  or  devised  by  the  needle. 

M.  R.  SILSBY. 
SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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THE  ORIGINAL  OF  LAUNCELOT  DU  LAC. 

(Vol.  i,  p.  102.) 

It  has  surprised  me  very  much  that  all  of 
your  readers  have  allowed  the  answer,  as 
published,  to  pass  without  a  challenge. 
Leaving  out  of  this  discussion  entirely  the 
mythological  side  of  the  question,  and  treat- 
ing it  only  historically,  I  cannot  accept  the 
answer  given  by  you  as  final.  I  have  been 
in  hopes  that  some  one  would  enter  a  pro- 
test and  save  me  that  unenviable  task. 

You  say  in  substance : 

1.  That     the     historical  Launcelot    was 
King  Mael  or  Melruas,  and  was  nephew  of 
Arthur. 

2.  That    he  carried  off    Guenevra,    the 
wife  of  Arthur,  and  that   Arthur  besieged 
him,  was   defeated,  and    concluded   a   dis- 
graceful peace,  which  restored  him  his  wife. 

3.  That,  like    Launcelot,  he  died    in  a 
convent. 

I  have  divided  up  your  answer  and  num- 
bered the  sections  to  facilitate  their  hand- 
ling. 

Does  accepted  history  bear  out  this  iden- 
tification ? 

i.  "That  Mael  or  Melruas  was  nephew 
of  Arthur."  Was  Mael  Arthur's  nephew? 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  in  his  genealogi- 
cal table,  makes  Arthur  son  of  Utherpendra- 
gon  and  Igernia;  gives  him  one  sister, 
Anna,  and  no  brothers.  "  The  Four  Ancient 
Books  of  Wales,"  by  W.  F.  Skene,  says, 
p.  62  :  "  Medraut,  or  Modred,  was  son  of 
that  Llew,  to  whom  Arthur  is  said  to  have 
given  Lothian,  and  who,  as  Lothus,  King  of 
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the  Picts,  is  invariably  connected  with 
that  part  of  Scotland."  P.  93  :  "When 
Medrawd,  the  son  of  Llew,  rebelled  against 
Arthur,  it  was  with  a  mixed  army  of  Picts, 
Saxons  and  Britons." 

"Celtic  Scotland/'  by  W.  F.  Skene,  p. 
154,  says:  "As  Medrawd  was  son  of  Llew 
of  Lothian." 

In  the  notes  to  the  "  Mabinogion,"  of 
Lady  Charlotte  Guest,  she  says  :  "  Until  by 
the  treachery  of  his  nephew,  Modred,  he 
(Arthur)  sustained  a  defeat  in  the  battle  of 
Camlan." 

Sharon  Turner,  "  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,"  p.  174,  Vol.  i,  says  :  "  His  (Ar- 
thur's) sister  Anna  married  Llew,  brother  of 
the  famous  Urien,  and  son  of  Cynvarch; 
Medrawd  was  her  son." 

This  makes  Medrawd  or  Modred  nephew 
to  Arthur,  and  is  the  only  nephew  I  can  find 
any  mention  of.  Was  Medrawd  and  Mael 
the  same  person  ? 

Sharon  Turner,  "  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,"  p.  173,  Vol.  i,  says:  "  Maelgwn, 
who  reigned  in  Gwynedd,  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  Medrawd?  s  allies" 

W.  F.  Skene,  in  "The  Four  Ancient 
Books  of  Wales,"  p.  63,  says  :  "  Maelgwn 
was  son  of  Caswallawn  law  Hir,  and  was 
called  the  Island  Dragon. ' ' 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  Mael  was 
not  Arthur's  nephew  and  that  he  was  a 
different  person  from  Medrawd  or  Modred. 

2.  That  Mael  carried  off  Guenevra,  the 
wife  of  Arthur,  and  that  Arthur  besieged 
him,  was  defeated,  and  concluded  a  dis- 
graceful peace,  which  restored  him  his  wife. 

Gildas,  §  33  :  "  And  likewise,  O  thou  dra- 
gon of  the  Island  *  *  *  Maglocune' '  (iden- 
tified by  Rev.  I.  A.  Giles  and  W.  F. 
Skene  with  Maelgwn).  §  35:  "  For  the  for- 
mer marriage  of  thy  first  wife  *  *  *  was 
now  despised  by  thee ;  and  another  woman, 
the  wife  of  a  man  then  living,  and  he  no 
stranger,  but  thine  own  brother's  son,  en- 
joyed thy  affections.  *  *  *  Upon  which 
occasion  that  stiff  neck  of  thine  (already 
laden  with  sins)  is  now  burdened  with  two 
monstrous  murders  ;  the  one  of  thy  aforesaid 
nephew,  the  other  of  her  who  was  once  thy 
wedded  wife."  Now  if  Gildas  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted, the  woman  Maelgwn  carried  off,  or 
rather  whose  affections  he  was  enjoying,  was 


the  wife  of  his  nephew  (not  his  uncle),  and 
that  he  murdered  the  aforesaid  nephew  and 
long  survived  him.  Again,  Gildas,  in  §  33, 
says  of  Maglocune  (Maelgwn)  :  "  Didst  not 
thou,  in  the  very  beginning  of  thy  youth, 
terribly  oppress  with  sword,  spear  and  fire, 
the  king,  thine  uncle,  together  with  his 
courageous  bands  of  soldiers."  W.  F. 
Skene, ' '  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales, ' '  Vol. 
i,  p.  61,  says  that  "Maelgwn  was  son  of  Cas- 
wallawn law  Hir,"  and  as  Caswallawn  is 
not  given  by  any  writer  as  brother  to  Ar- 
thur, nor  as  having  married  Arthur's  only 
sister  Anna,  the  king  whom  Maelgwn  op- 
pressed could  not  have  been  Arthur.  Taking 
either  horn  of  this,  it  cannot  be  fitted  to 
the  historic  Arthur. 

3.  That  Mael,  like  Launcelot,  closed  his 
career  in  a  convent. 

The  historic  facts  about  Maelgwn  (Mael) 
are  at  variance  with  this  also.  Gildas,  §  34, 
says  in  substance,  that  Maglocune  (Maelgwn 
or  Mael)  vowed  himself  a  monk,  and  after- 
wards left  and  resumed  the  crown.  It  was 
after  he  had  left  the  convent  that  he  mur- 
dered his  nephew  and  took  the  wife  of  that 
nephew. 

W.  F.  Skene,  "  Four  Ancient  Books  of 
Wales,"  Vol.  i,  p.  48,  says:  "At  the  time 
Gildas  wrote  Maglocunas  (Maelgwn)  had 
sometime  previously  retired  into  a  monas- 
tery, from  whence  he  emerged  not  long 
before  he  wrote,  and  this  is  probably  the 
true  commencement  of  his  reign." 

In  the  notes  to  the  "Mabinogion,"  of 
Lady  Guest,  she  says  of  Maelgwn:  "He 
died  of  the  Val  Velin  or  Yellow  Pestilence, 
usually  called  the  Yellow  Plague  of  Rhos." 

Therefore  Mael  <#V/  not  end  his  life  in  a 
convent. 

No  doubt  the  query  arises  how  it  is  that  I 
identify  Mael  or  Melruas  with  Maelgwn. 
My  reply  is  :  "  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will 
I  judge  thee."  You  say  that  "Mael  or 
Melruas  was  elected  king  by  the  native  tribes 
after  the  triumph  of  the  Saxons  in  Southern 
England." 

Skene,  "  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales," 
Vol.  i,  p.  64 :  "  After  the  taking  of  the 
crown  and  sceptre  of  London  from  the  na- 
tion of  the  Cymri,  and  their  expulsion 
from  Lleogyr,  they  instituted  an  inquiry  to 
see  who  of  them  should  be  Supreme  King 
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*  *  *  and  by  that  means  Maelgwn  became 
Supreme  King." 

You  say  of  Mael :  "  He  was  not  the  pol- 
ished knight  that  Launcelot  was,  but  that 
he  was  a  coarse  barbarian,  redoubtable  in 
arms,  and  notorious  for  his  crimes  of  unchaste 
violence. ' '  This  is  the  character  of  Maelgwn 
as  given  by  the  historian. 

The  history  of  Maelgwn  is  inconsistent 
with  the  legend  of  Launcelot,  because 
Maelgwn  oppressed  his  uncle  and  was  enjoy- 
ing the  affections  of  his  nephew's  wife. 

Launcelot  and  Arthur  were  friends,  except 
for  a  short  time,  when  Launcelot  carried  off 
Guenevra  to  protect  her,  and  the  time  he 
was  besieged  in  Joyeuse  Garde.  Further, 
Launcelot  was  on  his  way  to  assist  Arthur, 
when  Arthur  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Cam- 
Ian  by  his  nephew,  Modred,  and  his  ally, 
Maelgwn.  Your  identification  of  Launcelot 
would  thus  put  Mael  on  the  opposite  side  to 
that  which  he  really  was  on.  Was  Launcelot  a 
historical  character  at  all  ? 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  first  wrote  of 
the  Arthurian  romances  in  1147.  He  makes 
no  mention  of  Launcelot.  Walter  Map  or 
Mapes,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  II,  first 
wrote  the  romance  of  Launcelot,  making  no 
claim  to  any  earlier  account  of  Launcelot 
(see  preface,  Wright's  edition,  of  Mallory's 
"  La  Morte  d' Arthur  "). 

Launcelot  du  Lac  was  transcribed  into 
French  by  Robt.  de  Borron  in  1200,  by  com- 
mand of  King  Henry  III  (Warton's  "  Hist. 
Eng.  Poetry,"  Vol.  i,  p.  118). 

Originally  Le  Brut,  Launcelot,  Tristan 
and  St.  Grael  were  separate  histories ;  but 
they  were  so  connected  and  confounded 
before  the  year  1200  that  the  same  title 
became  applicable  to  all  (Warton's  "Hist. 
Eng.  Poetry,"  Vol.  i,  p.  157). 

I  am  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  historical 
original  to  Launcelot,  but  that  it  was  an  ideal 
character,  like  the  others  in  its  kindred  class 
of  romances.  CHAS.  L.  PULLEN. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


SUPERSTITIONS  OF   MARBLEHEAD. 

The  quaint  old  town  of  Marblehead  that 
has  been  so  recently  the  scene  of  a  devastat- 
ing fire  is  rich  in  the  superstitions  that  clus- 
ter around  all  the  New  England  villages  and 
especially  around  the  seaport  towns. 


Its  earliest  settlers  were  fishermen,  and 
they  brought  to  the  land  the  love  of  the 
miraculous  stories  that  has  always  character* 
ized  the  mariner. 

There  is  a  currently  believed  story  of  a  man 
who  went  out  in  the  early  evening  to  get 
good-luck  by  looking  at  the  moon  over  his 
right  shoulder.  He  had  cast  his  eyes  to  the 
sky  in  a  search  for  the  moon, when  he  espied 
in  its  stead  a  dark,  angry-looking  cloud  that 
presently  took  the  shape  of  a  soldier,  who 
stood  with  legs  stretched  wide  apart,  in  a 
war-like  attitude,  his  pike  resting  on  his 
breast.  Alarmed  at  this  apparition,  the 
good  man  summoned  his  wife  and  children 
to  witness  the  omen.  While  they  were 
gazing  at  the  warrior  he  disappeared, 
and  in  his  stead  was  seen  a  no- 
ble ship  with  all  sails  set,  yet  standing 
immovable  in  the  sky.  From  the  masts  of 
the  ship  the  sails  swelled  gleaming  white  ; 
the  bright  pennons  streamed  from  the  mast- 
heads, and  the  black  hull  outlined  itself  as 
distinctly  as  did  the  hulls  of  the  real  ships 
that  rode  in  the  harbor.  The  phantom  ship 
remained  visible  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time,  and  was  seen  not  only  by  its  dis- 
coverer and  his  family,  but  by  "others  of 
ye  same  town." 

The  following  formula  is  believed  to  be 
potent  in  propitiating  Diana  : 

"  All  hail  to  the  moon  !  All  hail  to  thee  ! 
I  prithee,  good  moon,  reveal  to  me 
This  night  who  my  husband  must  be." 

Another  curious  custom  connected  with 
the  new  moon  is,  when  the  young  moon  is 
about  to  appear  the  maidens  of  the  village 
assemble  in  the  house  of  some  of  the  neigh- 
bors, and,  hanging  a  caldron  on  the  crane 
over  the  fire,  they  one  by  one  drop  hob- 
nails into  the  boiling  fat,  in  the  belief  that 
while  the  charm  is  operating  any  young  man 
who  enters  will  become  the  husband  of  the 
girl  who  dropped  in  the  last  nail. 

Another  marriage-charm  consists  in  throw- 
ing from  the  second-story  window  a  ball  of 
yarn  with  the  expectation  that  he  who  first 
picked  it  up  would  be  the  happy  man  who 
should  marry  the  maiden  who  had  cast  the 
ball  from  the  window. 

In  earlier  days  a  wedding  at  Marblehead 
lasted  a  whole  week.  The  entire  town 
turned  out  to  celebrate  the  event,_and  the 
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nuptial  night  was  signalized  by  a  coarse 
humor  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize, 
k  The  bride  and  groom  were  put  to  bed  by 
the  assembled  company,  and  then  a  march 
around  the  wedding  couch  was  organized, 
while  the  newly  married  were  mercilessly 
pelted  with  old  shoes,  stockings  and  other 
potent  bringers  of  good  luck. 

In  1692,  "  Mammy  Redd,  the  witch," 
was  known  and  feared  by  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Marblehead.  She  had  the  "evil  eye,"  and 
with  it  could  blast  the  most  prosperous 
households. 

(   A  catalogue  of  her  diabolical  potency  is 
thus  reduced  to  rhyme  : 

"When  brass  and  pewter  hap  to  stray, 
And  linen  slinks  out  of  the  way  ; 
When  geese  and  pullets  are  seduced, 
And  sows  of  suckling  pigs  are  choused  ; 
When  cattle  feel  indisposition, 
And  need  opinion  of  physician ; 
When  murrain  reigns  in  hogs  or  sheep, 
And  chickens  languish  of  the  pip  ; 
When  yeast  and  outward  means  do  fail, 
And  have  no  power  to  work  on  ale  ; 
When  better  does  refuse  to  come, 
And  love  grows  cross  and  humorsome ;  " 

then  "Mammy  Redd  "  was  sure  to  be  at 
the  bottom  of  it. 

Another  local  stanza  says  : 

"  Old  Mammy  Redd, 
Of  Marblehead, 
Sweet  milk  could  turn 
To  mould  in  churn." 

For  these  and  other  like  charms  "  Mam- 
my Redd  ' '  was  finally  hanged. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  a  Spanish  ship, 
which  had  been  captured  by  pirates,  was 
brought  as  a  prize  into  Marblehead  harbor. 
The  crew  had  been  murdered,  but  a  beauti- 
ful woman,  English  by  birth,  had  been 
spared.  However,  she  finally  suffered  the 
same  fate.  Her  shrieks  were  distinctly 
heard  in  Marblehead,  although  the  scene  of 
the  outrage  was  Oakum  Bay,  and  to  this 
day,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  crime,  un- 
earthly piercing  wails  come  on  the  night 
wind  from  the  spot  where  the  murdered 
woman  lies  buried. 

The  belief  in  this  story  is  not  confined 
to  the  common  people.  A  celebrated  law- 
yer has  been  known  to  maintain,  with  all 
sincerity,  that  he,  himself,  had  heard  the 
yells  and  shrieks  as  plainly  as  he  had  heard 
anything  in  his  life. 


The  legend  of  Philip  Ashton  and  his  two 
years'  residence  on  an  enchanted  island  is 
also  one  of  the  most  widely  believed  stories 
in  Marblehead.  Agnes,  the  maid  of  the 
inn,  is  another  local  story  which  has  been 
utilized  by  Dr.  Holmes. 

"  A  skipper's  daughter — so  they  said — 
Left  orphan  by  the  gale, 
That  cost  the  fleet  of  Marblehead 
And  Gloucester  thirty  sail." 

The  poet  Whittier  found  his  material  for 
"  Skipper  Ireson's  Ride"  in  the  Marblehead 
folk-stories. 

"  Scores  of  women,  young  and  old, 
Strong  of  muscle  and  glib  of  tongue 

####         »        *        *        •        * 

Wrinkled  scolds,  with  hands  on  hips, 
Girls  in  bloom  of  cheek  and  lips, 
Wild-eyed,  free-limbed,  such  as  chase 
Bacchus  round  some  antique  vase, 
Brief  of  skirt,  with  ankles  bare, 
Loose  of  kerchief  and  loose  of  hair, 
With  conch-shells  blowing  and  fish-horns'  twang — cry, 
*        *        *        *        *         ##«* 

'  Here's  Flud  Oirson,  for  his  horrd  horrt, 
Torr'd  an'  futher'd  an'  corr'd  in  a  corrt 
By  the  women  o'  Marble'ead.'  " 


THE  PSALM  OF  LIFE. 

"  The  Psalm  of  Life;  or,  What  the  Heart 
of  a  Young  Man  said  to  the  Psalmist,"  is  a 
poem  by  Longfellow,  written  July  26,  1838, 
published  in  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine, 
October,  1838,  included  in  volume  "Voices 
of  the  Night. ' '  It  became  instantly  popu- 
lar on  its  first  appearance,  and  remains  to 
this  day  the  most  familiar  of  Longfellow's 
poems.  The  poet  himself  explained  in  after- 
years  that  "  the  Psalmist"  was  neither  David 
nor  Solomon,  as  many  had  supposed,  but 
simply  the  writer  of  this  psalm.  "  It  was 
the  young  man's  better  heart  answering  and 
refuting  his  own  mood  of  despondency." 
A  good  deal  of  criticism  has  been  leveled  at 
the  confusion  of  metaphors  in  the  verses, 
but,  though  the  confusion  cannot  be  denied, 
the  verses  still  retain  their  power  of  charm- 
ing and  comforting.  Another  kind  of  criti- 
cism attacked  their  originality.  "Art  is 
long  and  time  is  fleeting,"  is,  of  course,  a 
paraphrase  of  Horace's,  "Ars  longa,  vita 
brevis  est;"  the  expression,  "muffled 
drums"  was  found  in  the  Bishop  of  Chiches- 
ter's  poem  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  etc. 
And,  in  truth,  the  poem  is,  in  its  component 
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parts,  no  more  original  than  that  mosaic  of 
quotations,  "Gray's  Elegy;"  its  value  lies 
in  the  exquisite  art  with  which  familiar  com- 
monplaces are  once  more  made  to  express 
the  vital  meaning  that  has  made  them  com- 
monplaces. 


PRIZE  QUESTIONS. 

Owing  to  the  extraordinary  number  of 
answers  to  the  Prize  Questions  received,  it  is 
possible  that  the  announcement  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  will  be  postponed  to  the 
issue  of  January  26,  instead  of  the  igth,  as 
published. 


U  B 


BS. 


Theophilus.  —  What  priest  is  said  to  have 
made  a  compact  with  the  devil  and  then  to 
have  been  released  from  it  ?  INQUIRER. 

TORONTO,  CAN. 

Theophilus,  in  a  mediaeval  legend,  was  a 
priest  of  great  sanctity,  who,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixth  century,  lived  in  Silesia. 
On  the  death  of  the  bishop  he  was  summoned 
by  popular  acclamation  to  take  his  place  ; 
but  he  refused  and  another  was  appointed 
in  his  stead.  His  refusal  excited  much  en- 
mity among  those  who  had  formerly  been 
his  friends,  and  slanders  began  to  be  whis- 
pered against  him,  which  reached  the  ears 
of  the  new  bishop.  The  priest  was  in  con- 
sequence deposed  from  his  sacred  office. 
The  trial  was  too  great  for  his  virtue.  With 
the  one  thought  of  establishing  his  inno- 
cence, he  entered  into  a  compact  with 
Satan,  who  was  to  clear  his  character  and 
receive  his  soul  in  return.  The  next  day 
the  bishop  sent  for  Theophilus,  publicly 
confessed  his  error  and  reinstated  him  in  his 
office.  But  the  remembrance  of  the  com- 
pact hung  over  the  priest  and  nearly  drove 
him  wild.  He  undertook  a  solemn  fast  of 
forty  days,  and  then  the  Virgin  appeared  to 
him  in  a  dream  and  promised  her  interces- 
sion. With  a  cry  of  joy  he  awoke,  and  on 
his  breast  lay  the  contract  with  the  fiend. 

Atala.  —  What  story,  by  Chateaubriand,  is 
said  to  have  been  plagiarized  from  "  Paul 
and  Virginia?"  STUDENT. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


"Atala;  or,  The  Loves  of  Two  Savages  in 
the  Desert "  (Fr.,  "  Atala,  ou  les  Amours  de 
deux  Sauvages  dans  le  Desert "),  a  romance 
by  Francois  Rene  de  Chateaubriand,  was 
first  published,  as  a  newspaper  article,  in  the 
Mercure  de  France,  April,  1801.  The 
author's  original  intention  had  been  to  in- 
troduce it  as  an  episode  in  his  "  Genius  of 
Christianity,"  and  its  separate  publication 
was  strongly  deprecated  by  many  of  his 
friends.  Nevertheless,  it  proved  a  great 
success,  was  republished  in  book  form,  trans- 
lated into  English,  Italian,  German  and 
Spanish,  and  made  Chateaubriand  famous 
throughout  the  world.  The  Voltairian 
school  attempted  a  feeble  protest.  "  Atala  " 
was  denounced  as  a  poor  imitation  of  "  Paul 
and  Virginia. ' '  Parodies,  burlesques  and  cari- 
catures assailed  it  on  all  sides.  But  criticism 
and  ridicule  were  drowned  in  the  universal 
enthusiasm,  and  the  romance  paved  the  way 
for  the  triumphant  reception  of  the  larger 
work  a  year  later.  "Atala"  has  been  illus- 
trated by  Gustave  Dore,  and  has  furnished 
the  subject  for  numerous  oil  paintings,  nota- 
bly, Girodet's  "Burial  of  Atala  "  ("Atala 
au  Tombeau  "),  exhibited  in  1808,  and  pur- 
chased for  the  Louvre  in  1818. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  North  America. 
Atala  is  a  maiden  of  the  Natchez  tribe,  Eu- 
ropean on  her  father's  side,  and  a  Christian. 
She  falls  in  love  with  Chactas,  a  young 
Indian  captive,  whom  she  liberates  on  the 
eve  of  the  day  when  he  was  to  have  been 
burned  alive.  The  lovers  fly  together,  and, 
after  wandering  for  weeks  through  forest 
and  prairie,  reach  a  missionary  settlement. 
Atala,  in  her  infancy,  had  been  vowed  to 
celibacy  by  her  mother.  When  she  finds 
herself  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  her  pas- 
sion, she  takes  poison.  On  her  death-bed 
she  confesses  to  a  venerable  priest,  Father 
Aubry,  and  dies  in  the  midst  of  his  exhorta- 
tions and  consolations. 

Alleluia  Victory. — What  historical  event 
is  so  called  ?  HOWARD  D.  FRITSCH. 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Alleluia  or  Hallelujah  Victory  was  a  vic- 
tory gained  by  the  Saxons  under  St.  Ger- 
manus  over  the  Picts  and  Britons.  The 
Christians  all  shouted  "  Alleluia,"  and  so 
terrified  the  heathen  that  they  took  to  flight. 
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King  of  the  Commons. — What  monarch 
was  known  by  this  nick-name,  and  why  ? 

X.  Z. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  King  of  the  Commons  was  a  soubri- 
quet popularly  given  to  James  V  of  Scot- 
land, from  his  anxious  attention  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  lower  and  most  oppressed  class  of 
his  subjects. 


Thorleif  Redcloaksson.- 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


-Who  was  he  ? 
A.  N.  POTTS. 


Thorleif  Redcloaksson,  an  Icelandic  poet 
of  the  tenth  century,  according  to  popular 
legend,  wrote  a  satire  on  Earl  Hakon,  who 
sent  a  ghost  to  slay  him.  The  ghost  and 
the  poet  met  on  a  plain  called  the  Great 
Moot,  but  Thorleif  had  no  chance  against 
his  phantom  adversary,  who  killed  him  and 
decently  buried  his  body  under  a  cairn. 

Alsatia. — In  what  play  of  Shadwell's  can 
I  find  examples  of  thieves'  slang  ? 

J.  D.  NEWPORT. 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

"The  Squire  of  Alsatia,"  a  comedy.  It 
was  first  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  1688, 
and  printed  the  same  year.  Much  of  the 
action  is  borrowed  from  the  "Adelphi  of 
Terence,"  but  the  character  of  Lolpoop  is 
from  the  "  Truculentus  of  Plautus."  This 
is  one  of  Shadwell's  best  plays.  On  its  first 
appearance  it  met  with  great  success,  enjoy- 
ing an  uninterrupted  run  of  thirteen  days. 
The  author  received  for  his  third  night 
^130,  the  largest  sum  ever  taken  in  at  this 
theatre  at  single  prices. 

The  Squire  of  Alsatia  is  Belfond,  a  young 
heir,  who  has  been  enticed  into  the  clutches 
of  the  rascally  denizens  of  White  Friars,  and 
makes  common  cause  with  them  against  his 
father,  Sir  William  Belfond,  and  other 
would-be  rescuers,  going  so  far  as  to  beat 
back  the  officers  of  the  law  summoned  by 
Sir  William,  and  to  take  that  gentleman  a 
prisoner.  In  the  end  Sir  William  is  rescued 
by  his  younger  son,  and  the  Squire  of  Alsatia 
is  himself  borne  away  from  that  dangerous 
locality,  sees  the  folly  of  his  ways,  and 
craves  and  obtains  forgiveness.  The  comedy 
is  a  curious  picture  of  scenes,  which  did  in 


reality  disgrace  the  London  of  that  period, 
and  the  author  deserves  credit  for  having 
drawn  attention  to  an  abominable  social 
evil.  A  glossary  was  appended  to  the  pub- 
lished play,  to  guide  the  uninitiated  reader 
through  the  intricacies  of  the  thieves'  and 
gamblers'  jargon,  with  which  the  dialogue  is 
crowded. 

Hatto. — What  is  the  story  of  the  Bishop 
of  Mayence  ?  T.  D.  SMITH. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Hatto,  Bishop  of  Mayence  towards  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century,  has  had  the  ill- 
luck  to  be  made  the  hero  of  one  of  the 
most  horrible  of  mediaeval  German  legends. 
In  the  year  970  there  was  a  dreadful  famine, 
and  it  is  said  that  poor  people  came  from 
far  and  near,  clamoring  to  be  relieved  from 
the  well-filled  granaries  of  the  bishop.  Tired 
of  refusing  them,  he,  at  last,  bade  them  go 
into  his  barn,  and,  when  it  was  full  as  it 
could  hold,  he  set  fire  to  it.  Next  morning 
he  was  told  that  an  army  of  rats  had  eaten 
up  all  the  corn  in  his  granaries  and  was  ad- 
vancing towards  the  palace.  Terror-struck, 
he  rowed  out  to  a  tower,  which  he  owned, 
in  the  river  Rhine.  But  the  rats  swam  over 
the  river,  climbed  up  the  walls,  gnawed 
through  the  windows  and  devoured  the 
shrieking  bishop.  The  tower  is  still  stand- 
ing, and  is  known  to  this  day  as  the  Mause- 
thurm  or  Mouse  Tower.  Southey  has  versified 
the  legend  in  his  popular  ballad,  "  God's 
Judgment  on  a  Wicked  Bishop. "  Baring- 
Gould,  in  his  "  Curious  Myths  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,"  gives  a  number  of  similar  stories, 
which  show  the  extreme  prevalence  of  the 
myth  among  the  northern  nations.  In  many  of 
these  stories  the  avenging  rats  or  mice  issued 
directly  from  the  corpses  of  the  murdered 
men,  and,  as  the  rat  in  popular  folk-lore  is  a 
frequent  symbol  of  the  soul,  they  may  be 
looked  upon,  therefore,  as  being  the  souls 
of  the  victims. 

Atar  Gul.— What  is  the  story  of  Atar  Gul, 
and  by  whom  was  it  written  ?     F.  P.  SUMAR. 
READING,  PA. 

Atar  Gul  is  the  hero  and  title  of  a 
romance  by  Eugene  Sue. 

Atar  Gul,  a  negro  domestic  in  one  of  the 
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West  Indian  colonies  of  France,  who  has  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  his  master  and  of 
the  entire  neighborhood,  pursues  for  years  a 
deliberate  plan  to  destroy  that  master  and 
family,  and  to  inflict  every  species  of  suffering. 
Finally,  when  his  plans  have  all  succeeded, 
he  tortures  the  deathbed  of  his  master,  a 
helpless  paralytic,  by  revealing  the  truth  to 
him  and  gloats  over  the  impotent  wrath  and 
horror  of  the  man  who  had  loved  and  trusted 
him.  After  the  master's  death  Atar  Gul  is 
awarded  the  Monthyon  prize  for  virtue  in 
recognition  of  his  supposed  devotion  and 
self-sacrifice. 

Poker  Club. — Was  there  not  a  political 
association  which  was  called  by  this  title  ? 

S.  T.  MOREY. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

The  Poker  Club  was  a  convivial  as- 
sociation founded  in  Edinburgh,  by 
Lord  Elibank,  John  Home,  David 
Hume,  Adam  Fergusson  and  others, 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  public  spirit 
in  Scotland,  and  stirring  up  discontent  be- 
cause no  militia  was  allowed  to  be  raised 
there  as  it  was  in  England.  It  is  said  that  a 
reunion  of  the  surviving  members  of  this 
club  was  convoked  long  after  it  had  ceased 
to  have  a  regular  existence.  But  the  meet- 
ing was  not  a  success.  When  they  had  last 
come  together  they  had  been  in  the  glow  of 
health  and  vigor,  and  they  reassembled  as 
old  and  broken  men,  and  the  abrupt  con- 
trast between  what  they  had  been  and  what 
they  were  was  too  vivid  to  be  pleasant. 
The  Poker  Club  never  met  again. 

Alceste. — Who  was  the  original  from 
which  Moliere  drew  the  portrait  of  Alceste  ? 

T.  P.  TRIMBLE. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Alceste,  the  hero  of  Moliere's  "  Misan- 
thrope," is  a  man  whose  originally  generous, 
impulsive  and  sensitive  nature,  soured  by 
contact  with  the  coldness,  artificiality  and 
insincerity  of  conventional  society,  has  en- 
crusted itself  behind  an  appearance  of  almost 
brutal  cynicism. 

In  Macaulay's  words,  "  Moliere  exhibited 
in  his  misanthrope  a  pure  and  noble  mind, 
which  had  been. sorely  vexed  by  the  sight  of 
perfidy  and  malevolence,  disguised  under 
the  form  of  politeness.  As  every  extreme 


naturally  generates  its  contrary,  Alceste 
adopts  a  standard  of  good  and  evil  directly 
opposed  to  that  of  the  society  which  sur- 
rounds him.  Courtesy  seems  to  him  a  vice; 
and  those  stern  virtues  which  are  neglected 
by  the  fops  and  coquettes  of  Paris  become 
too  exclusively  the  objects  of  his  veneration. 
He  is  often  to  blame  ;  he  is  often  ridiculous; 
but  he  is  always  a  good  man  ;  and  the  feel- 
ing which  he  inspires  is  regret  that  a  person 
so  estimable  should  be  so  unamiable." 

Alceste  is  the  Hamlet  of  the  artificial 
eighteenth  century,  a  Hamlet  drawn  by  an 
observer  who  keeps  a  keen  eye  upon  the 
humorous  possibilities  of  the  character.  Like 
Hamlet,  too,  his  creator  looked  into  his  own 
heart  to  write.  Alceste  has  much  in  common 
with  Moliere  himself.  Other  originals,  how- 
ever, have  been  suggested — especially  the 
Duke  de  Montausier,  who  in  his  native  kindli- 
ness and  acquired  moroseness  resembled  both 
Moliere  and  his  hero.  It  is  said  that  the 
duke,  being  informed  that  his  portrait  had 
been  taken  in  the  "  Misanthrope,"  went  to 
see  the  play,  and  only  said  :  "  I  have  no  ill- 
will  against  Moliere,  for  the  original  of 
Alceste,  whoever  he  may  ber  must  be  a  fine 
character,  since  the  copy  is  so." 

Good,  as  an  Epithet. — To  what  monarchs 
has  this  title  been  given  ?  TEACHER. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Good  was  an  epithet  popularly  bestowed 
on  many  European  sovereigns  between  the 
eleventh  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Richard 
the  Good,  Duke  of  Normandy,  father  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  died  in  1026. 
Norway,  a  few  years  later,  lost  her  Magnus 
the  (rood.  Charles  the  Good,  Count  of 
Flanders,  was  assassinated  before  the  altar 
of  St.  Donatus,  in  Bruges,  early  in  the  elev- 
enth century.  John  the  Good  (John  II),  of 
France,  died  in  London,  in  1564.  Philip 
the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  whom  the 
Council  of  Basel  declared  the  "First  Duke 
in  Christendom,"  has  had  the  grounds  of 
his  title  set  forth  by  Comines.  In  later 
times,  George  the  Good  was  among  the 
Tory  English  proposed  as  a  fitting  designa- 
tion for  George  III.  It  was  given  with 
fuller  assent  and  on  clearer  grounds  to  one 
who  was  not  a  reigning  sovereign,  Prince 
Albert. 
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Axel. — Where  can  I  get  information  about 
a  poem  entitled  "Axel?" 

P.  T.  HARRIS. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Axel  is  the  hero  of  a  narrative  poem  by 
Esaias  Tegner  (1820),  in  octosyllabic  verse, 
modeled  upon  Byron's  poetical  romances. 
A  fair  translation,  in  the  metre  of  the  orig- 
inal, may  be  found  in  Dr.  Frederick  Peter- 
son's "Poems  and  Swedish  Translations" 
(1884).  Louis  Enault,  in  1862,  issued  a 
version  in  French  prose. 

Axel  is  one  of  the  nine  chosen  warriors  of 
Charles  XII  of  Sweden,  who  had  vowed 
themselves  to  celibacy  so  long  as  their  royal 
master  remained  unmarried.  After  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  Pultowa,  he  is  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Sweden,  is  waylaid  by  a  band  of 
Russians,  and  would  have  been  slain  but  for 
the  timely  intervention  of  a  company  of 
hunters,  at  whose  head  is  the  noble  maiden 
Maria.  She  has  him  borne  to  her  castle, 
and  she  herself  watches  the  struggle  between 
life  and  death.  Axel's  wounds  are  healed. 
A  mutual  love  has  sprung  up  between  rescuer 
and  rescued,  but  Axel  remembers  his  vow 
and  tears  himself  away  from  Maria.  Like 
the  heroine  of  many  an  old  ballad,  the 
enamored  maiden  follows  her  hero  to  the 
wars  in  male  apparel,  and  is  only  discovered 
by  him  as  she  lies  dying  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, whereupon  he  goes  mad  and  then  dies. 

King  Horn. — Who  was  King  Horn? 

P.  T.  NAST. 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

King  Horn  was  a  mythical  king  of  Sud- 
dene.  When  a  boy  of  fifteen  the  father  of 
Horn  was  killed  by  Mury,  the  King  of  the 
Saxons,  and  he  with  two  companions  was 
set  adrift  in  a  boat.  The  vessel  being  driven 
on  the  coast  of  Westernesse,  the  boys  were 
rescued,  and  Horn  became  the  page  of  King 
Aylmer.  He  was  dubbed  a  knight  and 
achieved  great  things.  But  because  of  his 
love  for  Aylmer's  daughter,  Rimenhild,  he 
was  banished.  He  bade  Rimenhild  wait 
for  him  seven  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  having  recovered  his  native  land  from 
the  infidel,  he  returned  to  Westernesse  to 
find  that  Rimenhild  had  been  carried  off  by 
his  treacherous  friend,  Fykenild.  Disguised 
as  a  harper,  he  went  into  Fykenild's  castle, 


killed  him,  and  carried  Rimenhild  in  tri- 
umph to  his  own  country. 

Aspenquid. — Who  was  St.  Aspenquid, 
and  where  can  I  get  any  information  about 
him?  A.  N.  WILSON. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

St.  Aspenquid,  of  Agamenticus,  was  a 
famous  Indian  convert  to  Christianity,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  born  about  1588,  to 
have  been  baptized  by  this  name  by  French 
Jesuits  at  the  age  of  forty,  to  have  wandered 
over  the  greater  part  of  North  America, 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  red  man,  heal- 
ing the  sick  and  performing  miracles,  and 
to  have  died  when  nearly  one  hundred. 
Just  before  his  death  he  returned  to  his  own 
people,  and  on  an  appointed  day  called 
about  him  all  the  sachems  of  neighboring 
tribes,  and  gave  them  much  sage  advice,  and 
then  fell  dead  in  their  midst.  He  was 
buried  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Agamenti- 
cus in  Maine,  his  funeral  obsequies  being 
celebrated,  Indian  fashion,  by  a  great  hunt, 
in  which  some  seven  thousand  wild  animals 
were  slain.  By  some  authorities,  Aspenquid 
is  identified  with  Passaconaway.  John  Albre 
has  a  poem,  "Saint  Aspenquid,"  which 
may  be  found  in  Drake's  "  New  England 
Legends,"  p.  360. 


Jeckoyva. — Who  was  he? 


HELENA,  MONT. 


ANTIQUARIAN. 


Jeckoyva,  an  Indian  chief,  who,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  perished  alone  on  the 
mountain,  near  the  White  Hills,  which  now 
bears  his  name.  Night  overtook  him  whilst 
hunting  among  the  cliffs,  and  he  was  not 
heard  of  till  after  a  long  time,  when  his 
half-decayed  corpse  was  found  at  the  foot 
of  a  high  rock,  over  which  he  must  have 
fallen.  One  of  Longfellow's  early  poems, 
not  included  in  his  collected  works,  has 
this  legend  for  a  subject. 

Maid  Lilliard. — Who  was  Maid  Lilliard  ? 

S.  C.  SIMMS. 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Maid  Lilliard,  a  Scottish  maiden,  whose 
feats  at  the  battle  of  Ancrum  Moor  (1544), 
in  which  the  English  invaders,  under  Sir 
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Ralph  Eure  and  Sir  Bryan  Lay  ton,  were 
repulsed  from  the  borders,  are  celebrated  in 
the  following  verses,  still  legible  on  the 
memorial  stone  erected  on  the  spot : 

"  Fair  Maiden  Lilliard  lies  beneath  this  stane; 
Small  was  her  stature,  but  mickle  was  her  fame  ; 
Upon  the  English  loons  she  laid  full  many  thumps, 
And  when  her  legs  were  cuttit  off  she  fought  upon  her 
stumps." 

It  is  a  historical  fact  that  a  body  of  women 
did  join  in  the  battle,  and  the  stout  little 
maid  of  Maxton  was  probably  the  first  in  the 
fray,  and  distinguished  herself  in  a  fashion 
that  naturally  led  to  the  humorous  exagge- 
ration contained  in  these  verses. 

Asmodeus. — Where  can  I  get  an  account 
of  Asmodeus?  C.  D.  HURFF. 

WOODBURY,   N.    J. 

Asmodeus  was  a  demon  concerning  whom 
Jewish  tradition  offers  various  conflicting  ac- 
counts. He  is  sometimes  identified  with 
Samael,  sometimes  with  Apollyon,  and  some- 
times he  is  called  the  prince  of  demons  and 
confounded  with  Beelzebub.  The  Cabalists 
made  him  the  chief  of  the  Schedim  or  ele- 
mentary spirits.  According  to  a  Jewish 
legend  he  on  one  occasion  dethroned  Sol- 
omon, but  that  monarch  eventually  tri- 
umphed over  him,  loaded  him  with  chains, 
and  forced  him  to  aid  in  the  building  of  the 
temple.  In  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit, 
Asmodeus  appears  as  the  lover  of  Sara,  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  Raguel,  causing  the 
death  of  her  seven  husbands  on  their  successive 
bridal  nights.  Tobias,  the  eighth  husband, 
was  instructed  by  Raphael  to  burn  the  heart 
and  liver  of  a  fish  he  had  caught  in  the 
Tigris,  the  fumes  of  which  drove  the  demon 
into  the  utmost  parts  of  Egypt  and  the  angel 
bound  him.  As  it  is  hinted  that  Asmodeus 
gained  his  power  over  Sara's  husbands 
through  their  incontinence,  he  is  often  rep- 
resented as  the  demon  of  sensuality,  and  in 
further  support  of  this  character  the  rabbis 
relate  that  he  was  the  offspring  of  Tubal- 
Cain's  incestuous  passion  for  his  sister. 
Le  Sage,  in  his  "Diable  Boiteux," 
makes  the  demon  identify  himself  with  the 
heathen  Cupid.  The  mediaeval  demonog- 
raphers  placed  Asmodeus  at  the  head  of  the 
fourth  rank  of  evil  spirits,  which  consists  of 
malicious,  revengeful  imps.  Wierus  makes 


him  the  superintendent  of  gambling  houses, 
and  describes  him  as  a  mighty  monarch 
having  three  heads,  a  bull's,  a  man's 
and  a  ram's,  each  of  which  belches 
flame,  the  tail  of  a  serpent,  and  webbed 
feet  like  a  goose.  Asmodeus  is  specially 
famous  in  literature  as  the  hero  of  Le  Sage's 
"  Diable Boiteux,"  becoming  inthehandsof 
that  author,  "  as  much  a  decided  creation  of 
genius,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  as  Ariel  or 
Caliban.  Without  possessingthe  darker  powers 
and  propensities  of  a  fallen  angel,  he  presides 
over  the  vices  and  follies,  rather  than  the 
crimes  of  mankind  ;  is  malicious  rather  than 
malignant ;  and  his  delight  is  to  jibe  and 
to  scoff,  and  to  tease  rather  than  to  torture ; 
one  of  Satan's  light  infantry,  in  short,  whose 
business  is  to  goad,  perplex  and  disturb  the 
ordinary  train  of  society,  rather  than  to 
break  in  upon  and  overthrow  it."  In  one 
of  the  best-known  scenes  in  the  book,  As- 
modeus flies  at  night  with  Don  Cleofas  to 
the  steeple  of  St.  Salvador,  and,  waving  his 
hand,  unroofs  all  the  houses  in  the  city,  lay- 
ing bare  their  interiors  and  exposing  the 
various  occupations  of  the  inhabitants. 

Pillar  Apostles. — Who  were  they,  and 
why  were  they  so  called  ? 

H.  N.  TOWNSEND. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Pillar  Apostles  is  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  Sts.  James,  Peter  and  John,  from  St. 
Paul's  sarcastic  allusion  to  them  as  seeming 
"to  be  pillars  "  (Galatians  ii,  9),  though 
some  modern  theologians  use  the  term  so  as 
to  include  all  the  "  overmuch  apostles  "  in  it. 

Alypius. — What  is  the  story  of  the  mad- 
ness of  Alypius  ?  N.  B.  HALL. 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Alypius  was  a  friend  of  St.  Augustine, 
mentioned  in  the  "  Sixth  Book  of  the  Con- 
fessions," who,  hating  the  sports  of  the 
amphitheatre,  was  taken  by  his  fellow-stu- 
dents, against  his  vehement  protest,  into  the 
Coliseum.  He  vowed  that  though  perforce 
his  body  was  there  present,  his  mind  should 
be  absent,  and,  closing  his  eyes,  "  he  forbade 
his  mind  to  range  abroad  after  such  evils." 
But  in  the  fight  one  fell,and  the  people  cried 
mightily,  and  Alypius,  struck  by  the  sound, 
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opened  his  eyes,  and  instantly  the  spirit  of 
that  throng  possessed  him.  "  He  beheld, 
shouted,  kindled,  carried  thence  with  him 
the  madness  which  should  goad  him  to  re- 
turn, not  only  with  those  who  first  drew  him 
thither,  but  also  before  them,  yea,  and  to 
draw  in  others." 

Scythrop. — What  character  in  what  story 
is  supposed  to  be  a  caricature  of  Shelley. 

B.  P.  THOMAS. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

It  is  well  known  that  Peacock  portrayed 
Shelley  in  the  "Scythrop"  of  "  Nightmare 
Abbey,"  and  it  is  pleasant  to  remember 
that  Shelley  admitted  the  truth  of  the  por- 
trait, and  was  amused  by  it.  Specially 
pointed  was  the  passage  wherein  Scythrop, 
who  loves  two  young  ladies  at  once,  tells 
his  distracted  father  that  he  will  commit 
suicide.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  Shelley 
could  have  kept  both  Harriet  and  Mary  he 
would  have  been  happy ;  for  he,  more  than 
most  men,  needed  the  triple  wifehood  so 
amusingly  described  in  "Realmah." 
Seriously  speaking,  the  picture  of  the  man 
Shelley,  as  depicted  by  Peacock,  directly 
in  his  "Memorials,"  and  indirectly  in  the 
novel,  is  far.  more  lovable  and  fascinating 
than  the  "divine"  characterless  humani- 
tarian whom  hero-worshipers  love  to 
paint. 

Count  Alarcos.— What  is  the  story  of 
Count  Alarcos  ?  O.  P.  THOMAS. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Count  Alarcos,  who  had  been  secretly 
betrothed  to  the  Infanta  Solisa,  forsakes  her 
and  weds  another.  The  infanta  nurses  her 
sorrow  for  many  years,  and  then  confesses 
the  reason  of  it  to  her  father  and  demands 
the  death  of  Alarcos'  countess  to  heal  her 
wounded  honor.  Her  story  arouses  the 
wrath  of  the  king,  he  seeks  the  count  and 
extracts  from  him  a  promise  to  put  his  wife 
to  death  with  his  own  hand.  When  the 
count  reaches  his  home,  a  touching  scene 
occurs  between*  him  and  his  wife,  to  whom 
he  confesses  the  promise  he  has  made.  The 
lady  forgives  him.  but  cites  the  king  and  his 
daughter  to  meet  her  at  the  divine  tribunal 
within  thirty  days.  The  count  then  stran- 
gles her  with  a  scarf,  and  the  ballad  con- 


cludes with  the  fulfillment  of  the  dying  lady's 
prayer. 

Anti-Jacobin  Review. — What  was  the 
Anti-Jacobin  Review  ? 

HESTER  L.  SMITH. 

SCRANTON,    PA. 

The  Anti-Jacobin  Review  was  a  famous 
weekly  newspaper,  conducted  by  George 
Canning,  William  Gifford,  John  Hookman 
Frere  and  other  less  known  collaborateurs 
for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing  the  political 
agitators  of  the  time,  especially  all  sympa- 
thizers with  the  French  revolution,  and  the 
literary  innovators  who  were  introducing 
into  England  a  taste  for  German  drama,  etc. 
The  first  number  appeared  on  November  20, 
1797,  but  it  was  not  continued  longer  than 
the  following  June. 

Die  Walkiire. — What  is  the  meaning  of 
these  words,  the  title  of  one  of  Wagner's 
operas?  H.  J.  SANDS. 

KANSAS  CITY,  Mo. 

The  Valkyries,  or  Valkyriur  (choosers 
of  the  slain),  in  Norse  mythology,  are  the 
attendant  maidens  of  Odin,  at  once  ama- 
zons  and  prophetesses,  who  had  the  power 
of  converting  themselves  into  swans,  and  in 
this  form  hovered  over  battlefields  and 
selected  from  among  the  slain  those  whom 
they  wished  should  consort  with  them  in 
Valhalla.  In  some  of  their  features  they 
recall  the  Mohammedan  houris,  in  other 
respects  they  are  closely  akin  to  the 
Hindu  apsaras,  or  gandharvas,  and  the 
nymphs  and  nereids  of  classical  mythology. 
Modern  mythologists  are  disposed  to  class 
all  these  beings  together  as  personifications 
of  the  clouds. 


Zohrab. — Who  was  Zohrab? 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


INQUIRER. 


Zohrab,  or  as  the  name  is  sometimes  writ- 
ten, Zonak,  was  the  fifth  king  of  the  Pischda- 
den  dynasty, lineally  descended  from  Shedad, 
who  perished  with  the  tribe  of  Ad.  Zohrab 
murdered  his  predecessor  and  enjoys  an  un- 
deserved reputation  as  the  inventor  of  the 
punishments  of  the  cross  and  of  flaying  alive. 
The  devil,  who  had  long  served  him,  at  last, 
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as  a  recompense,  requested  permission  to 
kiss  his  shoulders.  Immediately  two  ser- 
pents grew  there  who  fed  upon  his  flesh  and 
endeavored  to  devour  his  brain.  The  devil 
then  suggested  that  King  Zohrab  might  re- 
lieve himself  of  the  annoyance  by  giving  the 
serpents  every  day  the  brains  of  two  men 
killed  for  that  purpose.  This  went  on  until 
a  revolutionary  blacksmith  of  Ispaham, 
whose  children  had  been  nearly  all  slain  to 
feed  the  king's  serpents,  raised  his  leathern 
apron  as  the  standard  of  revolt.  Zohrab 
was  eventually  deposed  and  cast  into  a  cav- 
ern, in  the  mountains  of  Demawend,  which 
stretch  from  Elwend  towards  Teheran. 
There  is  a  belief  in  Persia  that  Zohrab  is 
still  living  in  the  cave  of  his  punishment.  A 
sulphurous  vapor  issues  from  the  place,  and, 
if  a  stone  be  flung  in,  a  sound  like  the  "cry 
of  a  voice  in  pain  comes  forth  :  "  Why  dost 
thou  fling  stones  at  me?  "  Southey,  in  his 
poem  of  "Thalaba,  the  Destroyer,"  and 
Archbishop  Whately  have  both  treated  this 
legend. 


CAN  you  tell  me  on  what  stone,  in  what 
square,  in  what  country,  children  have 
danced  by  the  thousands  for  generations, 
until  the  stone  is  now  wearing  away  ? 

L.  B.  W. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

BARING-GOULD'S  "  CURIOSITIES  OF  OLDEN 
TIMES."  —  In  a  note  in  "Legends  of 
Patriarchs  and  Prophets"  the  above  book 
is  referred  to.  I  have  sent  for  it  to  three 
large  cities  in  the  United  States  and  three 
in  Canada,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  heard 
of  it.  I  have  also  failed  to  find  a  complete 
list  of  Baring-Gould's  works  in  any  cata- 
logue. Can  you  give  me  any  information 
about  it?  M.  R.  B. 

YARMOUTH. 


<9  0  M  M  U  N  I  G  A  m  I  0  N  S  . 

DUDES  (Vol.  ii,  pp.  93,  n8).—  "  J.  H." 
criticises  F.  C.  Marshall's  idea  concerning 
the  origin  of  this  fledgling  word,  but  I  think 
the  disputed  derivation  is  at  least  a  popular 


one,  though,  perhaps,  not  exactly  etymo- 
logical. 

I  find  the  following  glossary  in  a  foot- 
note of  a  modern  novel : 

"Scotch,  'duddies;'  English,  'dudes;' 
American,  '  duds.' 

"  '  She  coost  her  duddies  to  the  wark, 
And  linket  at  it  in  her  sark.' — Burns. 

"  '  Her  dresses  were  wonderful ;  her  bon- 
nets marvelous.  Few  women  could  boast 
such  dudes' — Thackeray. 

"  'Why  should  you  say  that,  Sumanthy? 
My  duds  are  as  good  as  hers,  if  I  haven't 
had  a  new  stitch  to  my  back  in  over  two 
years.' — Cobb. 

"  '  Dude,  the  personification  of  clothing, 
clothes,  and  nothing  else. ' — Dictionary  (next 
edition)." 

"It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Hermann  Oelrichs 
invented  this  word,  or  else  the  traditions  of 
the  Union  Club  are  way  off.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  Mr.  Oelrichs,  who  is  distinguished 
by  a  deep  contempt  for  effeminacy  in  either 
dress  or  manner,  sat  one  day  at  a  window 
gazing  out  on  Fifth  avenue.  Along  came  a 
very  much  overdressed  youth,  with  so  minc- 
ing a  gait,  that  involuntarily  one  of  the 
clubmen  with  Mr.  Oelrichs  began  humming 
an  accompaniment  to  the  step,  thus :  '  Du, 
da,  de,  du-du,  du,  de,  du.'  '  That's  good  !' 
said  Mr.  Oelrichs;  'it  ought  to  be  called 
a  dude.'  And  dude  it  has  been  called  ever 
since."  C.  L.  F. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

DORE  ILLUSTRATED  (Vol.  ii,  No.  9, 
p.  107). — Dore  illustrated  many  articles  in 
the  Journal  Pour  Tous  (1856);  also 
these  books,  Rabelais  (1854),  "  Wander- 
ing Jew"  (1856),  Balzac's  "  Droll  Stories  " 
(1856),  "  Contes  de  Perrault "  (1861), 
Montaigne  (1857),  "Journey  to  the  Pyre- 
nees," Taine  (1859),  Dante  (1861,  1868), 
"Don  Quixote"  (1863),  Bible  (1865), 
"Fables"  of  La  Fontaine  (1867), 
"Elaine,"  "Vivian,"  "Enid,"  "Gene- 
vieve  "  (1866),  Rabelais  (1872),  Baron 
Charles  de  Davillier's  "Spain"  (1873), 
"Ancient  Mariner"  (1876),  Enault's 
"London"  (1877),  "Orlando  Furioso " 

(1879). 

R.  G.  BUTLER. 
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To  MEET  No  MORE  (Vol.  ii,  p.  107). — 

To  meet  no  more. 

I  hoped  that  seal  was  set  upon  the  past. 

I  hoped  that  you  and  I  had  looked  our  last, 

Till  life  was  o'er. 

Not,  oh,  my  friend, 

That  you  can  stir  one  quiet  pulse  of  mine, 
No  words  can  ever  trace  the  broken  line, 
Time  traced  "  the  end." 

Not  that  my  name 

Can  bid  your  heart  one  instant  faster  beat ; 
No  fair  old  folly  blind  youth  found  so  sweet, 
Such  power  can  claim. 

The  idle  dream 

Passed  as  the  morning  mist  will  roll  away 
When  on  its  fairy  veil  of  sweeping  gray 
Full  sunlights  gleam. 

But,  in  its  reign, 

Idle  although  it  was,  and  false  and  brief, 
Came  many  an  idle  hour  of  baseless  grief, 
Came  many  a  pain. 

Its  charm  has  fled, 

But  round  it  hangs  the  memory  of  its  woe, 
Jarring  the  sweet  notes  of  the  long  ago, 
To  heart  and  head. 

Therefore  I  say, 

I  fain  had  left  unturned  the  silly  page, 
I  fain  had  left  untouched  the  dust  of  age 
To  gather  gray, 

And  thick  and  fast 

Upon  the  coffer  of  the  faded  flowers 

We  plucked  and  flung  away  in  those  wild  hours 

Whose  spell  has  passed. 

In  calm  content, 

Blest  in  our  sobered  joys,  apart  we  stand, 
I  want  no  spectre  from  the  shadow  land 
Of  fancies  spent. 

And  so  I  say, 

Smooth  be  your  path, your  sky  from  cloudlets  free, 
But  let  life's  river  roll  'twixt  you  and  me, 
E'en  as  to-day. 

— From  All  the  Year  Around. 

L.  B.  W. 


BOOKS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  DORE  (Vol.  ii,  p. 
107). — ''History  of  Russia"  (1854),  "Jaufry, 
the  Knight,  and  the  Fair  Brunissende — A 
Tale  of  the  Times  of  King  Arthur"  (1856), 
"Don  Quixote"  (1863),  "Atala"  (France, 
1863 — England,  1867),  Moore's  "  Epicu- 
rean "  (1865),  "LaFontaine"  (France,i867 
— England,  1868),  "Baron  Munchausen  " 
(France,  1862 — England,  1866),  "  Croque- 
mitaine  "  (France,  1863 — England,  1866), 


Shakespeare's  "Tempest"  (1860),  "  Nur- 
sery Tales  of  Perrault"  (1862),  "Captain 
Castagnette  "  (1862).  Plates  to  poems  by 
Tennyson  and  by  Hood,  various  works  by 
Malte-Brun,  histories,  romances,  books  of 
travel.  The  list  given  above  supplements 
that  given  in  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  of  De- 
cember 29,  but  does  not  complete  it. 
Aside  from  his  other  work  it  has  been  said 
of  Dore  that  he  illustrated  a  book  of  travels 
of  every  country  of  the  world. 

E.  L.  CRAWFORD. 
SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y ,  Jan.  2, 1889. 

LIFE  is  A  JEST,  ETC.  (Vol.  ii,  p.  93). — 
Perhaps  John  Hass  misquoted  in  The  Pilot 
the  epitaph  which  John  Gay  wrote  and  re- 
quested his  friend  Pope  to  have  engraved 
on  his  (Gay's)  tombstone,  viz. : 

"  Life  is  a  jest,  and  all  things  shew  it ; 
I  thought  so  once,  but  now  I  know  it." 

Pope   fulfilled   the  request,  and   it  is  on 
Gay's  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
FRANK  B.  GAY. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

THE  following  may  throw  some  light  on 
the  crowned  "A"  mentioned  by  Chaucer 
in  his  description  of  "  The  Wife  of  Bath :" 

Don  Quixote  (trans.  T.  Smollet,  M.D., 
edition  New  York,  1814),  Part  I,  Book  ii, 
chap,  iv,  ad  fin.  :  "  Not  far  from  this  place 
there  is  a  tuft  of  about  a  dozen  of  tall  beaches, 
upon  every  one  of  which  you  may  read  en- 
graved the  name  of  Marcella,  and  over  some 
a  crown  cut  out  in  the  bark,  as  if  her  lover 
would  have  declared  that  Marcella  wears 
and  deserves  to  wear  the  crown  of  all  earthly 
beauty."  X.  Y.  Z. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

AFTER  ME  THE  DELUGE  (Vol.  ii,  p.  81). 
— This  proverb  is  to  be  found  in  a  verse  of 
a  Greek  tragedian,  cited  in  Suetonius,  Nero, 
c.  38. 

Dio  Cassius  (lyiii)  attributes  it  to  Tibe- 
rius, who,  he  says,  used  frequently  to  repeat 
it. 

The  expression  was  branded  by  Cicero  in 
his  treatise,  "  De  Finibus,  III,  xix,  Vol.  xiv, 
p.  311,  Valpey's  edition,  1830. 

CHARLES  L.  PULLEN. 
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H^T  O  T  E3  S  _ 


OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITION. 

In  the  original  announcement  of  our 
Prize  Questions  (AMERICAN  NOTES  AND 
QUERIES,  Vol.  i,  No.  i),  the  following  was 
given  as  the  system  on  which  the  prizes 
would  be  awarded  : 

"A  maximum  of  10  marks  will  be  given  to 
such  answers  as  are  unexceptionable,  and 
the  figures  9,  8,  7,  and  so  on  down  to  i, 
will  represent  different  degrees  of  accepta- 
bility. Answers  that  are  absolutely  wrong 
and  inadequate  will  receive  no  marks,  but 
answers  that  show  any  degree  of  intelligence 
and  research  will  receive  some  credit.  The 
total  number  of  marks  credited  to  each  com- 
petitor will  be  added  up  and  the  prizes 
awarded  accordingly. 

"  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  all  the  questions  should  be  answer- 
ed by  the  successful  competitors..  The 
prizes  will  be  distributed  whether  the  com- 
petitors amount  to  six  or  a  thousand; 
whether  all  the  questions  or  the  minutest 
fraction  of  them  are  answered." 

To  carry  out  this  system  has  been  a  labor 
so  great  that  it  was  impossible  to  announce 
the  result  in  our  last  number,  as  we  had  orig- 
inally expected  to  do.  But  we  are  now  pre- 
pared to  announce  the  prize  winners  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  First  Prize,  $500,"  Mussuvad,"  Mrs. 
Margaret  H.  Gangewer,  Burlington,  N.  J., 
1485  marks. 

The  Second  Prizef  $250,  "McNox," 
Miss  M.  C.  Lenox,  care  Butler,  Stillman  & 
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Hubbard,  54  Wall  street,  New  York,  1470 
marks. 

The  Third  Prize,  $125,  "Barnaby  Bamp- 
ton  Boo,"  Miss  Louisa  Trumbull  Cogswell, 
40  Pleasant  street,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1465 
marks. 

The  Fourth  Prize,  $75,  "Rosmini,"  Mrs. 
M.  R.  Silsby,  168  Fall  street,  Seneca  Falls, 
New  York,  1460  marks. 

The  Fifth  Prize,  $50,  "Karl,  the  Cur- 
ious," Miss  M.  N.  Robinson,  502  East 
King  street,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1450  marks. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  winners  were  only 
a  neck  behind  each  other,  and  they  were 
hard  pressed  by  Aaban  and  Olla  Podrida, 
1435  marks  each;  Book  Hunter,  1433; 
Wesleyan,  Discipulus,  L'Espere,  and  Es- 
perance,  1420  each;  Marjory  Daw,  1416; 
M.  A.  R.  C.,  1415;  Marx,  1410;  Modelle, 
1400.  The  excellence  of  the  answers  sent 
in  by  these  competitors  and  others  who 
might  be  named  made  the  task  of  singling 
out  the  victors  a  very  difficult  one.  But  in 
giving  the  maximum  number,  10,  the  two 
chief  things  taken  into  consideration  were 
fullness  of  information  and  conciseness  of 
expression.  Some  of  our  most  indefatigable 
contributors  made  their  answers  mere  bun- 
dles of  quotations  from  more  or  less  author- 
itative books  of  reference  without  any 
attempt  to  discriminate  between  the  values 
of  their  quotations.  It  was  a  matter  of  re- 
gret to  us  that  we  could  not  credit  these 
answers  with  the  maximum  number,  as 
many  of  them  showed  enormous  research 
and  untiring  industry. 

The  contest  has  resulted  in  placing  in  the 
hands  of  the  Editors  of  AMERICAN  NOTES 
AND  QUERIES  a  mass  of  curious  and  invalua- 
ble information  which  will  materially  increase 
the  interest  of  its  pages. 

The  publication  of  the  successful  answers 
will  commence  in  our  next  number.  In  the 
same  number  will  be  given  a  table  showing 
the  relative  standing  of  the  best  seventy-five 
among  the  competitors.  It  is  impossible  to 
publish  in  our  pages  the  full  list,  as  it  would 
take  up  an  entire  issue  of  the  paper. 


ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT  IN  LEGENDS. 

Alexander  the  Great  was  a  favorite  char- 
• .  acter  with  the  early*  mediaeval  romancers. 
.  -In  the  fourth  century  an  anonymous  writer  of 


Alexandria  produced  a  pretended  continua- 
tion of  the  "  Life  of  Alexander,"  written  by 
Callisthenes,  the  friend  and  contemporary  of 
that  monarch.  Callisthenes'  work  is  largely 
fabulous,  but  the  "Pseudo-Callisthenes,"  as 
it  has  been  named,  is  a  mere  fairy  tale. 
This  work  was  the  basis  of  the  numerous 
poetical  romances,  having  Alexander  as 
their  hero,  which  were  produced  in  France, 
Germany  and  Italy  during  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  The  most  important 
of  these  are  the  French  "  Romance  of  Alex- 
ander "  ("  Roman  d'Alexandre "),  by 
Lambert  le  Cor,  and  the  German  "  Lay  of 
Alexander  "  ("  Alexander  Lied  "),  by  Lam- 
brecht,  both  belonging  to  the  twelfth  century, 
the  latter  being  the  later  in  date. 

According  to  these  legends,  Alexander 
was  the  son,  not  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  but 
of  the  Sorcerer  Necbatanus,  who  fell  in  love 
with  the  Queen  Olympia,  and,  assuming  the 
shape  of  the  God  Ammon,  induced  her  to 
admit  him  to  her  embraces.  Alexander 
killed  Necbatanus  by  accident  in  a  boyish 
frolic,  and,  with  his  dying  breath,  the  sor- 
cerer revealed  his  paternity.  In  other  re- 
spects the  early  life  of  Alexander  is  usually 
recounted  with  some  pretense  to  historical 
accuracy.  But  after  the  hero  has,  in  the 
course  of  his  conquests,  reached  India,  all 
verisimilitude  is  abandoned.  Fabulous 
beings  of  every  description  are  encountered 
by  him.  Huge  wild  women,  who  rush  upon 
the  Macedonian  soldiers,  and  devour  them 
alive,  colossal  ants  which  carry  off  men  and 
horses,  giants  with  six  hands  and  six  feet, 
dwarfs  with  one  foot  and  tails,  horses  with 
human  faces,  human  beings  with  dogs' 
heads ;  these  are  a  few  of  the  monsters 
which  he  has  to  meet  and  overcome.  Lam- 
brecht's  and  the  later  legends  wind  up  with 
a  salutary  moral.  The  conqueror  of  the 
world,  the  possessor  of  all  the  wealth  oflnd, 
arrives  at  last  at  the  very  gates  of  Paradise, 
and  thinks  to  take  it  by  storm  also.  But  it 
is  not  by  force  of  arms,  not  by  passion,  that 
Paradise  is  to  be  won ;  he  only  is  worthy  of 
it  who  conquers  himself.  And  so  the  great 
Alexander  must  perforce  turn  back  at  the 
very  threshold.  Henceforth  he  lived  a  life 
of  moderation,  left  off  war,  flung  away  am- 
bition, and  finally  died  at  peace  with  his 
Maker. 
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HOW  ROSSINI  COMPOSED  OVERTURES. 

I  wait  till  the  evening  before  the  first  per- 
formance. Nothing  excites  inspiration  like 
necessity — the  presence  of  a  copyist  waiting 
for  your  work,  and  the  view  of  a  manager  in 
despair,  tearing  out  his  hair  by  handfuls. 
In  Italy,  in  my  time,  all  the  managers  were 
bald  at  thirty.  I  composed  the  overture  to 
"Othello  "  in  a  small  room  in  the  Barbaja 
Palace,  where  the  baldest  and  most  ferocious 
of  managers  had  shut  me  up  by  force,  with 
nothing  but  a  dish  of  maccaroni,  and  the 
threat  that  I  should  not  leave  the  place  alive 
till  I  had  written  the  last  note.  I  wrote  the 
overture  to  "  Gazza  Ladra"  on  the  day  of 
the  first  performance,  in  the  upper  loft  of 
the  La  Scala,  where  I  had  been  confined  by 
the  manager,  under  the  guard  of  four  scene- 
shifters,  who  had  orders  to  throw  my  text 
out  of  the  window,  bit  by  bit,  to  copyists, 
who  were  waiting  below  to  transcribe  it.  In 
default  of  music,  I  was  to  be  thrown  out 
myself.  For  "  Barbiere,"  I  did  better.  I 
composed  no  overture,  but  tacked  on  one 
intended  for  a  very  serious  work,  called 
"  Elisabetta."  The  public  were  delighted. 
I  composed  the  overture  to  "  Count  Ory  " 
when  angling,  with  my  feet  in  the  water, 
and  when  in  the  company  of  M.  Aguado, 
who  was  talking  Spanish  finance  all  the 
time.  That  of  "  Guillaume  Tell"  was 
written  under  somewhat  similar  conditions. 
I  did  not  compose  any  overture  for 
"  MoTse." 


BISHOP  BERKELEY'S  "AMERICA." 

The  "Verses  on  the  Prospect  of  Planting 
Art  and  Letters  in  America,"  by  George 
Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  were  written 
under  the  inspiration  of  a  project,  formed  in 
his  early  years,  of  establishing  in  the  Ber- 
muda Islands  a  college  for  the  training  of 
young  natives  as  missionaries  to  their  fellow- 
Indians  in  America.  "Religion  is  failing  in 
the  Old  World,"  he  urges  in  his  pamphlet 
published  in  1825.  "  In  Europe  the  Protest- 
ant religion  hath  of  late  years  considerably 
lost  ground,  and  America  seems  the  likeliest 
place  wherein  to  make  up  for  what  hath  been 
lost  in  Europe."  Full  of  these  visions  of  a 
continent  evangelized  and  a  new  world 
brightening  into  Christianity,  Berkeley,  for 


the  first  and  last  time  in  his  life,  burst  into 
song.  The  project  was  finally  abandoned, 
as  Berkeley  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
charter  for  the  college  and  the  promise  of  a 
grant  of  ^20,000.  But  his  verses  will  live 
,if  only  as  a  curious  example  of  a  prophecy 
that  was  fulfilled,  as  indeed  most  prophecies 
are  fulfilled,  if  fulfilled  at  all,  in  a  manner 
very  different  from  the  expectations  of  its 
author.  The  last  stanza  is  especially  well 
known  : 

"  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way, 

The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day ; 
Time's  noblest  offspring  is  its  last." 


THE  WERE-WOLF. 

Were-wolf  (i.  e,  man-wolf),  according  to 
a  superstition  prevalent  in  the  middle  ages, 
was  a  person  who  had  the  power  of  trans- 
forming himself  into  a  wolf,  retaining  all  his 
human  intelligence  while  taking  on  the  feroc- 
ity of  a  beast  of  prey  and  the  strength  of  a 
demon.  It  was  usually  held  that  when  the 
were-wolf  wore  his  human  shape  the  hair 
grew  inward ;  and  the  metamorphosis  was 
effected  by  turning  himself  inside  out. 
Many  of  the  poor  wretches  who  in  the 
middle  ages  were  broken  on  the  wheel  for 
this  species  of  witchcraft  were  first  partially 
flayed  alive  in  the  search  for  their  inner  coat- 
ing of  hair.  Sometimes,  however,  the  person 
was  thought  to  possess  a  wolf-skin,  into  which 
he  crept.  The  superstition  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  classical  fable  of  Lykaon.  Ba- 
ring-Gould's "  Book  of  Were-wolves  "  is  a 
curious  compilation  of  the  folk-lore  prevalent 
on  this  subject. 


THE  PROTOTYPE  OF  BLUEBEARD. 

Bes,  or  Bez,  was  an  Egyptian  god,  whose 
statue  acts  as  a  pillar  for  several  Nubian 
temples.  His  name  signifies  fire;  he  was 
the  god  of  destruction  and  death  ;  he  had  a 
hideous  face,  surrounded  with  a  blue  beardj 
and  his  tongue  lolled  out  of  his  open  mouth. 
His  image  reappears  on  ancient  Assyrian 
monuments,  and  has  even  been  discovered 
on  old  French  coins,  a  circumstance  which 
lends  color  to  the  surmise  that  he  may  have 


been  the  original  Bluebeard.     He  seems  to 
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be  identical  with  the  Gaulish  god  whom 
Lucian  describes  under  the  name  of  Ogmios. 
He  has  also  been  identified  with  Gargantua. 


A  RATIONALIZED  NURSERY  RHYME. 

The    mania  for  rationalizing    folk-songs' 
and  fairy-tales  thus  explains  the  children's 
song: 

"  Mary !  Mary  !  quite  contrary, 
How  does  your  garden  grow? 
With  silver  bells  and  cockle-shells 
And  pretty  maids  all  in  a  row." 

"The  '  pretty  maids  '  are  the  double  form 
of  the  common  Saxifraga  granulata,  known 
as  'Billy-button'  and  'Lady  pincushion.' 
The  '  silver-bell  '  is  a  Devonshire  name 
from  Briza  media  or  doddering  grass,  and 
the  '  cockle-shells  '  are  'periwinkles,'  Fin- 
fa  majvr."  Hence  it  follows  that  "  instead 
of  the  ridiculous  garden  which  foolish  artists 
draw  for  her,  full  of  real  shells,  and  little 
girls  and  silver  bells,  Maiden  Mary  had  a 
very  pretty  parterre  of  delicate  and'  appro- 
priate blossoms."  This  is  "  breaking  but- 
terflies "  with  a  vengeance,  but  no  amount 
of  hard  Latin  words  and  erudition  shall  ever 
displace  the  real  girls  and  cockle-shells  of 
the  "foolish  artists"  and  the  imagination 
of  children. 

QUERIES. 


Sir  Harry  Wildair. — Who  was  the  char- 
acter from  which  Sheridan  borrowed  Sir 
Charles  Surface?  T.  P.  JOHNSON. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Sir  Harry  Wildair,  one  of  Farquhar's  best 
drawn  characters,  first  introduced  in  his 
comedy  of  "The  Constant  Couple,"  and 
afterwards  made  the  hero  of  its  sequel,  "  Sir 
Harry  Wildair."  He  is  the  original  of  all 
that  class  of  characters  who  throw  the  witch- 
ery of  high  birth  and  splendid  manners  and 
reckless  dash,  good  humor,  generosity  and 
gaiety  over  the  qualities*  of  the  fop,  the 
libertine  and  the  spendthrift.  Farquhar 
improved  upon  this  first  sketch  in  his  "  Mir- 
abel." Sheridan  seized  the  type  and  made 
it  his.  own  in  the  still  more  famous  Sir 
Charles  Surface,  and  it  is  now  a  stock  char- 
acter on  the  stage. 


The  Minstrel's  Curse. — Was  there  any 
real  monarch  at  whom  this  poem  was  aimed? 

HENRY  BIGGS. 

RlVERTON,  N.  J. 

TheMinstrel's  Curse  (Ger.,  "  Des  Sangers 
Fluch"),  ballad,  by  Ludwig  Uhland.  Two 
wandering  minstrels,  one  old  and  gray,  the 
other  in  blooming  youth,  appear  before  a 
great  monarch's  throne,  and  sing  so  sweetly 
that  even  the  insolent  courtiers  are  touched, 
and  the  queen  deigns  to  throw  a  rose  to  the 
younger  bard.  This  excites  the  jealous  ire 
of  the  king,  who  springs  up  in  wild  anger 
and  transfixes  the  youth  with  his  sword. 
The  courtiers  flee  in  dismay  ;  the  old  man, 
wrapping  the  youth's  corpse  in  his  mantel, 
departs  with  it  from  the  castle,  but  at  the 
outer  gate  he  pauses  to  shatter  his  harp 
against  a  pillar  and  to  invoke  a  curse  upon 
the  monarch,  whose  name  and  fame  he  be- 
queathes  to  the  dust,  for  no  minstrelsy  shall 
celebrate  them  for  future  ages. 

This  ballad  created  much  excitement  in 
Germany  on  its  first  appearance,  as  the 
bloody  monarch  was  held  to  represent 
Napoleon  I. 

The   Magician's   Apprentice. — Was  this 
story  original  with  Goethe  ?     J.  Y.  AMES. 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 

"The  Magician's  Apprentice"  (Ger., 
Der  Zauberlehrling) ;  the  story  is  borrowed 
from  the  "Wonder  Lover"  (^o^eD&pc)  of 
Lucian,  who  relates  it  of  the  magician 
Pankrates  and  his  pupil,  Eukrates. 

The  magician's  apprentice  turns  a  broom 
into  a  kobold  by  the  secret  incantation  he 
has  learned  through  eavesdropping,  and  em- 
ploys it  to  fill  a  bath-tub.  As  he  has  not 
learned  the  three  words  which  restore  the  wa- 
ter carrier  to  its  proper  shape,  the  bath  is  not 
only  filled,  but  pail  after  pail  is  discharged 
until  the  house  is  flooded.  The  apprentice 
cuts  the  kobold  in  two  with  a  sabre.  There 
are  now  two  kobolds,  both  pouring  water 
into  the  house,  until  the  apprentice  flies  to 
his  master  for  assistance.  The  obvious 
moral  is  the  danger  of  a  half-knowledge  of 
anything. 

One  Who  Dwelleth,  etc.— Who  is  the 
person  alluded  to  in  Longfellow's  poem,  first 
published  in  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine, 
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under  the  title,  "  Floral  Astrology."     The 
first  stanza  runs  as  follows  : 

"  Spoke  full  well,  in  language  quaint  and  olden, 

One  who  dwelleth  by  the  castled  Rhine, 
When  he  called  the  flowers,  so  blue  and  golden, 
Stars  that  in  earth's  firmament  do  shine." 


H.  B.  HART. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


The  allusion  is  to  Frederick  Wilhelm 
Carove,  a  citizen  of  Coblentz,  on  the  Rhine, 
in  whose  "Story  Without  an.  End"  he  speaks 
of  a  forget-me-not  twinkling  "  as  brightly  as 
a  blue  star  on  the  green  firmament  of 
earth."  This  is  the  earliest  of  Longfellow's 
poems,  in  whose  gentle  mysticism  he  showed 
traces  of  the  influence  of  German  romantic 
poetry. 

Pytchley  Pack. — What  is  the  Pytchlty 
Pack  ?  ELDRED  ROBINSON. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

Pytchley  was  the  name  <if  one  of  the  most 
famous  packs  of  foxhounds  in  England, 
having  its  headquarters  in  the  village  of 
Pytchley,  Northamptonshire,  at  a  distance 
of  five  miles  from  the  equally  .famous  Quorn 
pack,  of  Quorn,  Leicestershire.  These  have 
been  the  crack  packs  ever  since  the  time  of 
George  III,  when  their  followers  were  so 
noted  for  reckless  driving  that  they  earned 
for  themselves  the  title  of  the  "English  wild 
huntsmen." 

Nick  Nevison's  Ride. — Where  can  I  find 
an  account  of  "Nick"  (John)  Nevison's 
famous  ride?  ANXIOUS. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

See  AMERICAN  NOTES  AND  QUERIES,  Vol. 
i,  p.  67. 

Nauhaught,  the  Deacon. — In  what  book 
shall  I  find  this  character  ? 

CHARLOTTE  BENSON. 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

"  Nauhaught,  the  Deacon,"  is  a  poem  by 
Whittier,  describing  the  struggles  of  a  man 
brought  face  to  face  with  sore  temptation 
and  pitiless  conscience.  Nauhaught,  a  bap- 
tized Indian,  poor  and  at  the  verge  of  star- 
vation, dreams  one  night  that  an  angel  pre- 
sents him  with  a  gold  piece.  Next  morning 
he  finds  a  purse  of  gold,  and,  after  a  hard 
battle  with  his  savage  instincts,  he  restores 


it  to  its  owner,  who  hands  him  a  gold  piece 
from  its  contents,  and  so  the  dream  is  ful- 
filled. 

The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale. — Where 
shall  I  find  this  fable,  and  by  whom  was  it 
written  ?  SEEKER. 

AKRON,  O. 

"The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale"  is  an 
old  English  fable  in  verse,  ascribed  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  A  poet  called  Master 
Nicholas  de  Guildford  (the  only  reason  for 
doubting  that  this  is  the  real  name  of  the 
author  lies  in  the  unblushing  praise  heaped 
upon  Master  Nicholas)  is  feigned  to  have 
been  present  at  a  dispute  between  the  owl 
and  the  nightingale.  Each  bird  insists  upon 
its  own  titles  to  admiration,  and  tells  the  de- 
merits of  its  adversary.  It  is  the  old  con- 
test between  the  brilliancy  and  cheerfulness 
of  youth  and  the  wise  moderation  of  age, 
between  pleasure  and  asceticism.  Finally, 
the  decision  is  left  with  the  poet,  who  sides 
with  the  owl,  though  he  lets  us  know  that  in 
his  early  days  he  too  had  wandered  after 
nightingales  and  "other  gentle  and  small 
creatures. ' ' 

The  Ring  of  Polyorates. — What  is  the 
story  of  the  "Ring  of  Polycrates  ?" 

HELEN  T.  BELL. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Polycrates  (tyrant  of  Samos,  from  B.  C. 
536  to  523),  according  to  the  story  told  by 
Herodotus,  possessed  a  ring  of  marvelous 
beauty,  engraved  by  the  famous  Theodores, 
of  Samos.  Now  this  monarch  proved  so 
uniformly  successful  in  all  his  undertakings 
that  his  friend  and  ally,  Amasis,  King  of 
Egypt,  warned  him  to  sacrifice  something 
he  valued  very  highly  in  propitiation  of  the 
jealous  goddess  of  fortune.  Polycrates, 
therefore,  threw  his  ring  into  the  sea.  A 
few  days  later  a  fine  fish  was  presented  to 
him,  and  inside  this  the  royal  cooks  found 
the  ring.  When  the  news  reached  Amasis", 
he  immediately  broke  off  his  alliance  with 
Polycrates,  feeling  sure  that  the  gods  held 
some  terrible  calamity  in  reserve  to  balance 
such  continued  extraordinary  good  fortune. 
And  Amasis  was  right.  For  it  was  not  long 
before  Samos  was  overrun  by  the  conquering 
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army  of  Darius,  and  Polycrates  himself  was 
seized  by  the  Persian  general,  Orontes,  cru- 
cified and  then  burnt  to  death. 

Caleb  Williams.— What  is  the  story  of 
Caleb  Williams?  J.  C.  HARTWELL. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

"  Caleb  Williams  "  is  a  romance,  by  Wil- 
liam Godwin  (1794). 

Caleb  Williams,  an  intelligent  young  peas- 
ant, taken  into  the  service  of  Falkland,  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  discovers  by  accident  the 
secret  of  the  gloom  and  mystery  hanging 
round  his  new  master.  Falkland,  who  is 
represented  as  an  epitome  of  all  high  and 
chivalrous  qualities,  but  proud  and  impe- 
rious, with  an  overmastering  passion  for  fame, 
had,  in  a  moment  of  madness,  and  after 
long  continued  and  intolerable  insult,  mur- 
dered his  enemy,  Tyrrel,  and  then  allowed 
an  innocent  man  to  be  executed  for  the 
crime.  Finding  that  his  secret  is  known  to 
Williams,  Falkland  makes  him  swear  never 
to  reveal  it,  theatening  terrible  penalties  if 
the  oath  be  broken.  "  I  am,"  he  warns  his 
dependant,  "as  much  the  fool  of  fame  as 
ever ;  I  cling  to  it  as  my  last  breath ;  though 
I  be  the  blackest  of  villains,  I  will  leave 
behind  me  a  spotless  and  illustrious  name ; 
there  is  no  crime  so  malignant,  no  scene  of 
blood  so  horrible,  in  which  that  object  can- 
not engage  me."  But  Williams'  spirit 
revolts  at  the  servile  submission  that  is 
required  of  him,  and  in  time  he  escapes  from 
the  house.  Trembling  for  the  safety  of  his 
secret,  Falkland  devotes  all  his  energies  to  the 
unrelenting  persecution  of  the  unfortunate 
fugitive.  Twice  he  tracks  him  down  and 
has  him  thrown  into  prison  on  a  charge  of 
robbery,  and  twice  the  victim  escapes,  until, 
at  length,  harassed,  perplexed  and  driven 
into  a  corner,  Williams  conceives  himself 
absolved  from  his  oath  and  comes  forward 
as  the  public  accuser  of  his  former  master. 
Falkland  dies  of  shame  and  a  broken  heart. 

Poughkeepsie. — What  is  the  origin  of 
this  word  and  its  correct  pronunciation  ?  I 
have  heard  both  often  discussed. 

GEORGE  GREEN. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Poughkeepsie  is  a  corruption  of  the  Iro- 


quois  word,  Ap-o-keep-sinck,  meaning  safe 
harbor.  In  old  maps  of  the  Hudson  river 
it  is  sometimes  spelled  Pocapsey,  and  is 
so  pronounced  by  the  old  inhabitants  of 
Dutchess  county,  the  a  having  the  same 
sound  as  in  cape. 

The  Song  of  the  Western  Men.— Who 
was  the  author  of  this  poem  ? 

H.  L.  SMITH. 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

"  Song  of  the  Western  Men  "  was  written 
by  Rev.  Robert  S.  Hawker,  and  fitted  to  an 
ancient  refrain,  which  ran  as  follows : 

"  And  must  Trelawny  die,  and  must  Trelawny  die? 
Then  forty  thousand  Cornish  men  will  know  the  rea- 
son why." 

The  Trelawny  referred  to  in  Hawker's 
song  was  Sir  John  Trelawny,  Bishop  of  Bris- 
tol, a  descendant  of  an  ancient  and  honor- 
able Cornish  family.  He  was  one  of  the 
defendants  in  the  famous  trial  of  the  "  Seven 
Bishops,"  in  May,  1688,  for  refusing  to  allow 
read  in  the  churches  of  their  dioceses  the 
"  Declaration  of  Indulgences  "  put  forth  by 
King  James  II.  The  refrain,  however,  is  of 
a  more  remote  antiquity  than  even  the  trial, 
at  the  time  of  which  it  was  extensively  sung 
throughout  Cornwall.  The  "  Song  of  the 
Western  Men"  deceived  both  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Macaulay  into  the  belief  that  it 
was  a  genuine  old  song,  the  latter  in  a  letter 
to  the  author  admitting  that  until  undeceived 
by  him  he  had  thought  the  whole  poem 
contemporary  with  the  trial  of  the  bishops. 

Clamjamphrie. — What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  ? 

Clamjamphrie,  or  clanjamfrie  (it  is 
spelled  both  ways),  is  a  Scottish  word,  and 
is  used  in  several  senses : 

1.  To  denote  low,  worthless  people,  or  those  who  are 
viewed  in  this  light.     "  But  now,  hinny,  ye  maun,  help 
me  catch  the  beast,  and  ye  maun  get  on  behind  me,  for 
we  maun  off  like  whittrets  before  the  whole  '  clamjam- 
fray  '  be  down  upon  us." — Guy  Mannering,  ii,  29. 

"And  what  will  ye  do  if  I  carena  to  throw  the  kegs  or 
draw  the  bolts  or  open  the  grate  to  sic  a  '  clanjamfrie  ?'  " 
—  Tales  of  My  Landlord,  i,  173. 

"A  gang  of  play-actors  came.  They  were  the  first  of 
that  '  clamjamfrey '  who  had  ever  been  in  the  parish." — 
Annals  of  the  Parish,  page  292. 

"  '  Clanjamfray,'  mob.  Anglice,  Tag,  rag  and  bob- 
tail."—  Gl.  Antiquary. 

2.  Frequently  used  to  denote  the  purse-proud  vulgar 
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who  affect  airs  of  State  to  those  whom  they  consider  as 
now  far  below  themselves  in  rank,  viewing  them  as  mere 
"canaille,"  although  not  including  the  idea  of  moral 
turpitude.  In  this  sense  it  conveys  nearly  the  same  idea 
with  the  English  "  trumpery,"  when  contemptuously 
applied  to  persons. 

3.  "  Clamjamfry"  is  used  in  Teviotdale  in  the  sense 
of  trumpery,  as,  "  Did  you  stop  till  the  roup  was  done  ?" 
"A'was  sell'd  but  the  '  clamjamfry.'  " 

4.  Nonsensical  talk  ;  West  of  Fife. 

As  this  term  is  not  only  pronounced  "  clanjamphrie," 
but  clamjamphrie,  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  may 
be  a  corruption  of  "  clam-gentry,"  a  term  which  might 
be  applied  to  the  pilgrims  in  former  ages,  who  wore 
clams  or  scollop-shells  as  their  badge.  But,  perhaps, 
it  is  rather  allied  to  "Jamph,"v.  "  Clanjamph  "  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense  with  "clanjamphrie" 
in  the  higher  parts  of  Lenark,  as  if  it  were  compounded 
of  "clan"  and  the  verb  to  "jamph,"  to  spend  time 
idly,  or  "jampher,"  q.,  "the  clan  of  idlers."  The  ter- 
mination may  be  viewed  as  expressive  of  abundance. 

5.  There  is  also  a  dish,  a  sort  of  olla  podrida,  known 
by  this  name. 

Chittim-wood.— What  is  the  "Chittim- 
wood  ' '  of  the  Scriptures  ? 

R.  A.  SAMUELS. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

When  Sir  Samuel  Baker  was  exploring  Cy- 
prus, he  was  told  by  certain  monks  that  they 
believed  the  Scriptural  "chittim-wood"  to 
be  a  species  of  pine  which  grows  only  on  the 
mountains  between  the  monastery  of  Kyker 
and  the  town  of  Khrysokus,  a  pathless  and 
almost  inaccessible  region.  Boughs,  as  spe- 
cimens of  the  tree,  were  fetched  by  a  trust- 
worthy messenger,  and  were  sent  to  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker,  Director  of  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens at  Kew,  who,  in  a  brief  description  pub- 
lished by  the  Linnean  Society,  said  of  this 
newly-found  tree,  that  it  differed  from  the 
known  forms  of  Cedrus  in  the  shortness  of 
the  leaves  and  the  smallness  of  the  female 
cones.  In  size  of  cone,  size,  form  and  color 
of  leaf,  it  approached  the  Algerian  far  more 
closely  than  any  Taurian,  Himalayan,  or 
Lebanon  cedar.  Among  tree  cultivators  it 
may  be  called  the  Cyprus  cedar.  Sir  Sam- 
uel Baker  wrote  that  he  found  two  varieties 
of  cypress.  One  he  described  as  a  tree  thirty 
feet  high,  with  a  girth  of  six  or  seven  feet, 
the  wood  cedar-colored,  emitting  a  powerful 
aromatic  scent,  resembling  that  of  sandal- 
wood.  This  was  (in  Sir  Samuel's  opinion) 
the  celebrated  chittim-wood.  Why  should 
Solomon  have  sent  for  cedar,  which  is  so 
common  in  Asia  Minor  ?  The  No.  2  variety 
of  cypress  is  an  intensely  hard  wood,  resem- 
bling somewhat  lignum  vitae. 


Man  Being  Reasonable,  etc. — Are  there 
any  other  reasonable  animals  except  man 
that  get  drunk  ?  Q. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Man  being  reasonable,  we  are  told  by 
Byron,  must  get  drunk.  The  elephant,  re- 
garded by  natural  philosophers  as  also  a  rea- 
sonable animal,  certainly  will  get  drunk. 
From  the  book  of  Maccabees,  war  elephants 
seem  to  have  been  maddened  with  new  wine, 
of  old,  as  they  have  been  and  are  with  arrack 
down  to  the  present  time. 

Astrea. — What  is  the  plot  of  the  famous 
"Astrea,"  written  by  Honore  d'Urfe? 

C.  L.  ANDERSON. 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  an  imaginary  Arcadia 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lignon,  the  period  be- 
ing about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century. 
Celadon  and  Astrea,  a  shepherd  and  a  shep- 
herdess, were  lovers,  but,  because  of  the  en- 
mity of  their  parents,  they  were  forced  to 
disguise  their  attachment,  and  Astrea  even 
advised  Celadon  to  feign  love  for  other 
damsels.  He  played  his  part  so  well  as  to 
arouse  his  mistress'  jealousy,  and  flying 
into  an  'unreasonable  passion  she  forbade 
him  her  presence.  Celadon  in  despair  cast 
himself  into  the  river,  but  was  borne  up  in 
spite  of  himself  and  landed  near  a  grove  of 
myrtles,  where  he  was  rescued  by  three 
nymphs  and  conducted  to  the  castle  of 
Issoura.  Galatea,  the  loveliest  of  these 
nymphs,  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  the  con- 
stant swain  was  finally  obliged  to  escape  from 
her  importunities.  He  took  refuge  in  a  cave 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lignon,  whence  he  was 
sometimes  able  to  catch  a  stolen  glimpse  at 
Astrea  as  she  tended  her  sheep.  She  mourned 
him  for  dead,  and  she  and  her  companions 
had  built  a  magnificent  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory. Celadon  was  finally  drawn  from  his 
seclusion  by  the  Grand  Druid  Adamas,  who, 
learning  his  secret,  persuaded  him  to  come 
to  his  house  in  maiden's  attire  and  imperson- 
ate his  daughter,  Alexis.  All  the  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  came  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  daughter  of  the  Grand  Druid,  and 
among  them,  of  course,  was  Astrea.  She 
failed  to  penetrate  her  lover's  disguise, 
though  she  felt  strange  emotions  at  his  sight, 
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and  at  once  made  a  bosom  friend  of  the  pre- 
tended maiden.  The  conversations  and 
adventures  of  this  strange  pair  form  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  book.  At  last,  a  nymph 
named  Leonide,  who  was  in  the  secret,  in- 
formed Astrea  that  she  would  raise  the 
ghost  of  Celadon.  Astrea,  Leonide  and  the 
false  Alexis  thereupon  repaired  to  a  grove, 
and,  after  the  mummeries  of  invocation  had 
been  gone  through,  Celadon  fell  at  the  feet 
of  his  mistress  and  confessed  the  truth.  But 
the  lady  was  fired  with  fresh  anger  at  the 
fraud  which  had  been  practiced  on  her,  and 
she  once  more  ordered  her  lover  from  her 
presence.  Then  Celadon,  wishing  only  for 
death,  repaired  to  the  Palace  of  Truth,  which 
Merlin  had  built,  to  offer  himself  as  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  lions  who  guarded  it.  But  as 
these  lions  could  not  eat  the  pure  in  heart, 
Celadon  offered  himself  in  vain.  Mean- 
while, Astrea,  repenting  of  her  hastiness, 
came  to  the  same  palace  with  a  similar  in- 
tention. She  also  was  unable  to  tempt  the 
appetite  of  the  lions,  and  the  lovers  being 
now  convinced  of  their  mutual  constancy  — 
a  further  test  being  supplied  by  the  magic 
fountain,  whose  waters  reflected  the  truth  or 
falseness  of  all  lovers  that  stood  upon  its 
banks  —  they  fell  into  each  other's  arms,  and 
were  shortly  afterwards  united. 


IPO 


Saginaw. — What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word?  L.  S. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Fable  of  Nine  Bells.— What  is  it  ? 

ADMIRER. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

City  of  the  Blind. — Where  was  (or 
is)  the  "  City  of  the  Blind,"  and  why  was  it 
so  called  ?  ADMIRER. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

May  Youth's  Gay  Flow'rets,  etc. 

— Who  is  the   author  of  these  pretty  lines? 
I  copied  them  from  a  lady's  album  in  1834. 

"  May  youth's  gay  flow'rets  in  your  features  bloom, 
And  wisdom's  sacred  rays  your  mind  illume." 

S.  S.  R. 


He  May  Well  Swim,  That's  Held 
Up  by  the  Chin. — Sixty  years  ago,  the 
foregoing  had  a  great  local  popularity ;  can 
any  one  now  tell  who  is  the  author,  and 
where  the  words  may  be  found  ?  It  was  ap- 
plied to  persons  who  were  successful  at  some 
other  person's  expense.  S.  S.  R. 

Patent  Medicine. — How  and  when  did 
it  arise ;  what  were  some  of  the  first  of  the 
kind,  and  by  whom  put  up  ?  L.  J.  V. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

He  Carries  His  Office  in  His  Hat.— 

Whence  arose  the  saying  ? 

W.  F.  BURNS. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


(&OM  M  UNIGATIONS. 


HOME,  SWEET  HOME  (Vol.  ii,  p.  100). — 
The  following  story  has  already  appeared  in 
print,  but  is,  probably,  unknown  to  most  of 
your  readers,  and  in  any  event  will  bear 
repetition  : 

John  Howard  Payne,  the  author  of 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  was  a  warm  per- 
sonal friend  of  John  Ross,  who  will  be 
remembered  as  the  celebrated  chief  of  the 
Cherokees.  At  the  time  the  Cherokees 
were  removed  from  their  homes  in  Georgia 
to  their  present  possessions,  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  Payne  was  spending  a  few 
weeks  in  Georgia  with  Ross,  who  was  occu- 
pying a  miserable  cabin,  having  been  forci- 
bly ejected  from  his  former  home.  A  num- 
ber of  the  prominent  Cherokees  were  in 
prison,  and  that  portion  of  Georgia  in 
which  the  tribe  was  located  was  scoured  by 
armed  squads  of  the  Georgia 'militia,  who 
had  orders  to  arrest  all  who  refused  to  leave 
the  country.  While  Ross  and  Payne  were 
seated  before  the  fire  in  the  hut,  the  door 
was  suddenly  burst  open  and  six  or  eight 
militiamen  sprang  into  the  room.  The 
soldiers  lost  no  time  in  taking  their  prisoners 
away.  Ross  was  permitted  to  ride  his  own 
horse,  while  Payne  was  mounted  on  one  led 
by  a  soldier.  As  the  little  party  left  the 
hovel  rain  began  falling,  and  continued 
until  every  man  was  drenched  thoroughly. 
The  journey  lasted  all  night.  Toward 
midnight,  Payne's  escort,  in  order  to  keep 
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himself  awake,  began  humming  "Home, 
home,  sweet,  sweet  home,"  when  Payne 
remarked : 

"Little  did  I  expect  to  hear  that  song 
under  such  circumstances  and  at  such  a 
time.  Do  you  know  the  author?" 

"No,"  said  the  soldier.     "  Do  you?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Payne.  "  I  composed 
it." 

"The  devil  you  did.  You  can  tell  that 
to  some  fellows,  but  not  to  me.  Look 
here.  You  made  that  song,  you  say.  If 
you  did — and  I  know  you  didn't — you  can 
say  it  all  without  stopping.  It  has  some- 
thing in  it  about  pleasures  and  palaces. 
Now  pitch  in  and  reel  it  off,  and  if  you  can't 
I'll  bounce  you  from  your  horse  and  lead 
you  instead  of  it." 

The  threat  was  answered  by  Payne,  w,l,o 
repeated  the  song  in  a  slow,  subdued  tone, 
and  then  sang  it,  making  the  old  woods 
ring  with  the  tender  melody  and  pathos  of 
the  words.  It  touched  the  heart  of  the 
rough  soldier,  who  was  not  only  captivated 
but  convinced,  and  who  said  the  composer 
of  such  a  song  should  never  go  to  prison  if 
he  could  help  it.  And  when  the  party 
reached  Milledgeville  they  were,  after  a  pre- 
liminary examination,  discharged,  much  to 
their  surprise.  Payne  insisted  it  was  because 
the  leader  of  the  squad  had  been  under  the 
magnetic  influence  of  Ross'  conversation, 
and  Ross  insisted  that  they  had  been  saved 
from  insult  and  imprisonment  by  the  power 
of  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  sung  as  only 
those  who  feel  can  sing  it.  The  friendship 
existing  between  Ross  and  Payne  endured 
until  the  grave  closed  over  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  the  latter.  J.  R.  MARSHALL. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

ECCENTRIC  BURIALS  (Vol.  ii,  p.  121). — 
Queen  Nitocris  had  a  sepulchre  prepared  for 
herself  high  above  the  city  gates  of  Babylon, 
and  on  the  tomb  she  had  engraved  :  "  Should 
anyone  of  my  successors,  kings  of  Baby- 
lon, find  himself  in  want  of  money,  let  him 
open  the  sepulchre  and  take  as  much  as  he 
chooses,  but  if  he  be  not  in  want  let  him  not 
open  it,  for  that  were  not  well."  The  monu- 
ment remained  undisturbed  until  the  king- 
dom fell  to  Darius,  but  it  seemed  hard  to 
Darius  that  this  gate  should  be  of  no  use, 


and  that  what  was  lying  there,  and  this 
money  inviting  him  to  take  it,  he  should  not 
do  so ;  but  no  use  was  made  of  this  gate,  for 
this  reason,  that  a  dead  body  was  over  the 
head  of  anyone  who  passed  through  it.  He, 
therefore,  opened  the  sepulchre,  and,  instead 
of  money,  found  only  the  body  and  these 
words  written  :  "  Hadst  thou  not  been  insa- 
tiably covetous,  and  greedy- of  the  most  sor- 
did gain,  thou  wouldst  not  have  opened  the 
chambers  of  the  dead. ' '  ANON. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

IF  WRONG  You  Do,  ETC.  (Vol.  ii,  p.  116). 
— In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Waverley,"  chap- 
ter ix,  Davie  Gellatley,  the  jester  or  fool  of 
Tully  Veolan,  sings  a  verse  of  a  song  which 
contains  these  lines  almost  verbatim  : 

"  False  love,  and  hast  thou  played  me  thus 

In  summer  among  the  flowers  ? 
I  will  repay  thee  back  again 

In  winter  among  the  showers. 
Unless  again,  again,  my  love, 

Unless  you  turn  again  ; 
As  you  with  other  maidens  rove, 

I'll  smile  on  other  men." 

In  a  foot-note  the  author  assures  us  that 
"this  is  a  genuine  ancient  fragment,  with 
some  alterations  in  the  last  two  lines." 

ELIZABETH  PRIOLEAU. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

ABIGAIL  (Vol.  ii,  p.  101). — The  origin  of 
the  term  "Abigail,"  as  a  name  for  a  waiting- 
woman,  is,  in  AMERICAN  NOTES  AND 
QUERIES,  referred  to  the  Biblical  character 
so  called ;  many  suppose  it  has  also  a  refer- 
ence to  the  famous  Abigail  Hell,  Lady 
Masham,  who  supplanted  her  haughty  cousin 
Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlboro',  and  became 
the  guide  and  ruler  of  "  Good  Queen 
Anne,"  whose  weak  mind  was  always 
dominated  by  some  stronger  brain  than  her 
own.  ELIZABETH  PRIOLEAU. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

EPITAPHS  (Vol.  ii,  p.  96). — I  am  not 
responsible  for  the  translation  of  the  Em- 
press Maude's  epitaph,  which  is  corrected 
and,  I  think,  improved  by  J.  H.  I  have 
had  it  in  a  common-place  book  for  a  great 
many  years,  together  with  that  of  Rosamond 
Clifford,  the  famous  "  Fair  Rosamond,"  the 
mistress  of  Matilda's  son,  Henry  II,  of  Eng- 
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land.     "  Rosamond's  "  real  name  is  said  to 
have  been  "Jane  Clifford." 

"  Hie  jacet  in  tumbo,  Rosa  mundi  non  Rosa  munda; 

Non  redolet  sed  olet,  quae  redolere  solet." 
"  Here  Rose,  the  grace,  not  Rose,  the  chaste,  reposes; 
The  smell  that  rises  is  no  smell  of  roses." 

This  very  odd  epitaph,  which  shocks  our 
sense  of  refinement,  or  even  of  decency, 
seems  to  have  be'en  nothing  horrible  or  dis- 
gusting to  our  forefathers. 

"Autre  temps,  autres  moeurs." 

ELIZABETH  PRIOLEAU. 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

WORKS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  DORE  (Vol.  ii, 
p.  107). — We  clip  this  from  "  Rare  Relishe 
for  Readers  or  ye  Bokeworme's  Banquet  of 
Dainties  and  Delicates  Correctlie  Catalogued 
and  Commended  to  ye  Publique  Palate  by 
their  Antient  Purveior  and  Servitor  Maister 
Charles  King  of  ye  Olde  Boke  Shoppe  in 
Upper  Union  Streete,  Torquay,  Devon- 
shire: " 

"  Dore's  (Gustave)  '  Les  Differents  Pub- 
lics de  Paris,'  oblong  folio,  wrappers,  scarce, 
155. 

"  Paris,  N.  D. 

"Twenty  bold  lithos.  eminently  Doresque,  of  all  possi- 
ble phases  of  Parisian  Public  Life,  Theatre,  Bourse, 
Library,  Hippodrome,  etc.  That  they  are  extremely 
clever  goes  sans  dire" 

ED. 

GENTLEMEN  (Vol.  ii,  p.  n). — Charles 
Lamb  said  :  "A  speaker  should  not  attempt 
to  express  too  much,  but  should  leave  some- 
thing to  the  imagination  of  his  audience;" 
and  he  tells  how,  on  being  called  to  return 
thanks  for  a  toast  to  his  health,  he  rose, 
bowed  to  his  audience,  and  said,  "  Gentle- 
men," and  then  sat  down,  leaving  it  to  their 
imagination  to  supply  the  rest.  R. 

LATIN  NAMES  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. — 
Many  people  have  an  aversion  to — if  not  a 
horror  of — Latin  names  in  natural  science, 
and  seemingly  with  reason,  when  not 
accompanied  by  the  common  name.  But 
sometimes  it  is  "out  of  the  frying  pan  into 
the  fire,"  especially  among  the  Germans. 
For  example,  Herr  Strum  designates  Chryso- 
mela  coccineloides,  as  "  Kugelkaferahnlicher- 
heckenblattkafer;"  and  Erotylus  violaceus, 


as  "  Veilchenblauer-buntrindenkafer;"  and 
we,  in  the  United  States,  designate  Dory- 
phora  lo-lineata,  as  "The  ten-lined  spear- 
man," or,  "Colorado  Potato-Beetle."  The 
English  student  in  natural  history  will  at 
once  perceive  which  of  these  names  are  the 
easiest  to  pronounce  and  write. 

S.  S.  R. 
LANCASTER,  PA. 

CHRONONHOTONTHOLOGOS  (Vol.  i,  p. 
197). — In  regard  to  this  "  tragical  tragedy," 
by  "  Merry  Harry  Gary,"  I  have  a  reminis- 
cence, although  my  recollection  may  not  be 
precise.  In  the  early  autumn  of  1827,  I 
had  a  youthful  friend,  who,  in  company 
with  his  parents,  visited  some  relatives  in 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  When  he 
returned  home  he  brought  an  illustrated  toy- 
book  with  him,  having  the  above-named 
title,  and  I  committed  to  memory  one  of  its 
pages,  which  ran  in  this  wise :  *  *  * 
"Dick  Snip,  the  tailor,  read  the  proclama- 
tion of  Chrononhotonthologos,  offering  a 
thousand  sequins  for  the  head  of  Bombar- 
danion,  a  Bashaw  of  three  tails,  who  killed 
Aldiborontiphoskiphoriniasticos."  This  is 
all  I  remember  of  the  story,  but  I  think  it 
was  arranged  in  a  series,  on  the  plan  of 
"The  House  that  Jack  Built."  Sixty-two 
years  have  come  and  gone  since  then,  dur- 
ing twenty  of  which,  I  annually  provided 
toy-books  for  a  pretty  large  family,-  but  I 
was  never  able  to  again  lay  my  hands  on  a 
copy  of  this  one.  It  will  be  observed  that 
according  to  this  spelling,  the  last  name  has 
thirty  instead  of  twenty-four  letters.  The 
most  striking  circumstance  I  am  able  to 
recall  in  connection  with  the  event,  is  the 
remarkable  facility  with  which  the  boys — 
from  twelve  to  fifteen — learned  to  pronounce 
those  long  names.  If  long  names  are  in 
any  case  a  necessity,  these  may  be  suggestive 
of  school  exercises  in  their  pronunciation. 

S.  S.  R. 

LANCASTER,  PA. 

TRANSLATION  BY  GUESS. — Since  the  justly 
celebrated  rendering  of  "  Hors  de  combat" 
by  "War  Horse,"  there  have  been  few  fun- 
nier translations  than  that  which  appears  in 
the  current  number  of  a  New  York  maga- 
zine (The  Cosmopolitan},  where  an  article, 
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by  Mme.  Jane  Hading,  is  given  in  parallel 
columns  of  French  and  English.  "  Les 
Parisiens  vonlurent  bien  consacrer  f  arret  de 
mes  compatriotes"  goes  down  to  posterity  in 
this  form,  "  The  Parisians  wished  to  com- 
memorate the  arrest  of  my  compatriots  !"  A 
mechanical  paper,  a  short  time  ago,  in  giv- 
ing an  account  of  an  organ,  misled  by  the 
double  meaning  of  "  clavier"  credited  the 
unfortunate  instrument  with  four  "  harpsi- 
chords." A.  S.  G. 
NORWALK,  CONN. 

RECENT  SURVEYS  IN  THE  GULF  STREAM. 
— The  surveys  made  during  the  last  few 
years  in  the  Gulf  stream  have  sadly  jarred 
many  of  the  former  traditions  concerning 
this  current.  Heretofore,  our  maps  have 
always  shown  it  as  making  the  circuit  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  it  has  commonly  been 
described  as  a  "  river  of  the  sea,  whose  bed 
and  banks  are  the  cooler  littoral  waters 
through  which  it  flows."  It  also  had  the 
credit  of  pushing  its  way  north-eastward,  and 
"by  its  benign  influence,  conferring  warmth 
upon  the  shores  of  Western  Europe." 

Bartlett's  surveys  show  that  little,  if  any 
part,  of  the  Gulf  stream  enters  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole 
strength  of  the  current  passes  through 
Florida  Strait.  Off  Jupiter  inlet,  on  the 
south-eastern  coast  of  Florida,  the  current  has 
its  highest  velocity,  varying  from  five  to  five 
and  a  half  miles  per  hour  in  the  summer 
season.  During  the  winter  months  both  the 
velocity  and  the  volume  are  considerably 
reduced.  The  temperature  of  the  stream 
water  sometimes  reaches  86°,  but  generally 
does  not  exceed  80°.  The  stream  does  not 
flow  on  a  bed  of  "cooler  littoral  water;" 
on  the  contrary,  it  extends,  throughout 
much  of  its  course,  clear  to  the  bottom, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  sweeps  vast  quanti- 
ties of  minute  shell  from  the  Caribbean  sea, 
as  far  north  as  Cape  Hatteras.  Beyond 
latitude  40°,  it  loses  its  characteristics  as  a 
current,  and  forms  an  immense  fan-shaped 
drift  of  water,  which  is  pushed  eastwardly 
by  the  prevailing -westerly  winds. 

J.  W.  REDWAY. 

SUCKED  IN. — As  a  boy  (fifty  years  since), 
when  a  lad  was  fooled  in  Philadelphia,  he 


was  said  to  have  been  "sucked  in."  I 
thought  this  expression  peculiar  to  Philadel- 
phians.  In  the  Blackwood  for  January 
there  is  an  article  on  "English  Farmers," 
and  I  find  this : 

"Occasionally  such  families  got  rather  a 
bad  reputation  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  laborers  would  tell  you  with  a  grin  how 
young  So-and-so  '  got  zucked  in  '  by  Farmer 
Plant's  lady  at  the  Grange." 

I  am  happy  in  tracing  back  the  expression 
to  its  source,  for  the  Blackwood  writer  is 
describing  rural  England  of  seventy-five 
years  ago.  I  wonder  if  "  sucked  in  "  is  still 
used  by  the  Philadelphia  small-boy?  Per- 
haps, "The  Sucker,"  applied  to  the  Illinois 
man,  finds  here  its  origin.  J.  L.  A. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

DEMORALIZE. — In  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  and  pub- 
lished in  that  journal  on  the  pth  of  January, 
1801,  Webster  claimed  that  this  word  had 
been  introduced  into  the  language  by  him, 
and  that  he  first  used  it  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  1794.  He  alludes,  I  suppose,  to 
his  brochure  entitled  "The  Revolution  in 
France."  Oddly  enough,  the  last  edition  of 
his  Dictionary  (Springfield,  1864)  refers  the 
word  to  Walsh,  whose  first  work  ("A  Letter 
on  the  Genius  and  Disposition  of  the  French 
Government ")  did  not  appear  until  1810, 
and  who  was  but  ten  years  old  when  Web- 
ster's pamphlet  was  published.  Webster 
himself,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Dictionary 
(2  vols.,  4to,  New  York,  1828),  quotes 
Grattan  on  "  Catholic  Petition  "  as  author- 
ity for  its  use,  but  as  this  has  been  omitted 
in  subsequent  editions,  I  infer  that  the  cita- 
tion was  considered  erroneous.  In  a  con- 
versation with  Lyell,  during  the  latters  first 
visit  to  this  country,  the  great  lexicographer 
stated  that  this  was  the  only  word  that  he 
had  ever  invented.  Worcester,  I  may  add, 
fastens  it  upon  the  Critical  Review  (1756- 
1817),  but  gives  no  date.  H.  C.  . 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

HORSE-RADISH  (Vol.  ii,  p.  82). — In  the 
names  of  plants  it  appears  that  "horse," 
"bull"  and  "ox"  are  used  to  indicate 
size.  The  name  bull-buttercup  (Caltha 
palustris)  is  interchangeable  with  the  horse- 
buttercup.  In  the  same  way  "dog"  and 
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"  toad  "  are  used  to  indicate  worthlessness. 
The  dog-violet,  for  instance,  is  the  odorless 
violet,  and  toad-flax  and  toad- grass  are  also 
cases  in  point.  X.  Y.  Z. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

I  FIND  the  two  old  riddles  which  may  be 
of  interest. 

"  My  parents  bred  me  to  the  sea, 
I've  been  where  never  man  can  be, 
Long  years  the  ocean's  deep  I  plied, 
And  all  the  strength  of  storms  defied; 
At  length  my  parents  died,  and  I 
Must  needs  on  land  my  fortunes  try. 
My  body  tapered  tall  and  straight, 
I  chiefly  dwell  among  the  great ; 
At  night,  when  Chloe  goes  to  rest, 
Chloe  is  by  my  presence  blest ; 
Nor  ghost,  nor  goblin  need  she  fear, 
Nor  midnight  hag  when  I  am  near ; 
At  length,  the  burning  fever  came 
That  quite  consumed  my  tender  frame, 
Great  drops  of  sweat  rolled  down  my  side, 
And  I,  at  length,  by  inches  died." 
The  answer  is, —  A  Candle. 

I  also  remember  an  old  riddle  that  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  story,  in  which  a  slave  is  bidden, 
under  pain  of  death,  to  invent  a  riddle  that 
his  master  cannot  solve.  The  slave  espies  a 
horse's  head  in  which  a  crow  had  built  her 
nest,  and  in  the  nest  were  six  young  ones. 
Before  he  has  concluded  the  propounding  of 
his  riddle  the  mother-crow  returns,  and  the 
lines  run : 

"  As  I  went  out  and  in  again, 
From  the  dead  the  living  came ; 
Six  there  were,  now  seven  there  be, 
Tell  me  this  riddle  or  set  me  free." 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  his  alleged 
cleverness  secured  his  freedom  for  him. 

BOOKS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  DORE  (Vol.  ii,  p. 
107). — To  the  list  of  illustrated  books  by 
Dore  I  can  add  the  following :  Trumble's 
"Sword  and  Scimetar." 

R.  B.  WOODWORTH. 
DAVIS,  W.  VA. 

PALINDROMES  (Vol   ii,  pp.  71,  75). — 

"  Stop,  Syrian,  I  start  at  rats  in  airy  spots." 

"  No,  it's  a  bar  of  gold,  a  bad  log  for  a  bastion." 

"  Red  rum  did  emit  revel  ere  lever  time  did  murder." 

Still  another  in  German  : 


"  Bei  leid  lieh  stets  heil  die  lieb." 
"  In  trouble  comfort  is  lent  by  love." 


R. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  ADVERTISING  (Vol.  ii, 
p.  37). — I  ran  across  the  following  inscription 
on  a  tavern  near  Cape  Town,  South  Africa  : 

"  Multum  in  parvo,  pro  bono  publico. 
Entertainment  for  man  and  beast  all  of  a  row. 
Licker  kost  as  much  as  you  please ; 
Excellent  beds  without  any  fleas. 
Nos  patriam  fugimus — Now  we  are  here  ; 
Vivamus — Let  us  live  by  selling  good  beer. 
On  donne  a  boire  et  a  manger  ici — 
Come  in  and  try  it,  whoever  you  be !" 

RAGMAN'S  ROLL  (Vol.  ii,  p.  108). — My 
authorities  seem  to  be  against  Mr.  Prioleau 
as  to  the  name  being  borrowed  from  Ragi- 
munde,  the  papal  legate.  I  find  it  stated, 
by  Spottiswood  and  others,  that  no  legate 
named  Ragimunde  was  ever  in  Scotland. 
In  1274,  twenty-two  years  before  the  date 
of  the  Ragman  Roll,  a  papal  legate  summon- 
ed before  him  all  the  beneficed  clergy  in 
Scotland,  and  made  them  give  a  sworn  state- 
ment of  their  incomes,  so  that  the  pope 
might  levy  a  proportionate  tax  upon  them. 
This  legate's  name  is  variously  spelled  Bagi- 
mund,  Bagimont,  Bagiment  and  Bajamon- 
dus.  His  list  is  frequently  referred  to,  e .  g. , 
"  the  auld  taxatioun  as  is  contenit  in  the 
buik  of  Bagamonti's  taxt."  Bagimund's 
list  of  1 2  74  referred  to  a  different  class  of 
men,  and  was  made  up  for  a  different  pur- 
pose, from  the  Ragman  Roll  of  King  Ed- 
ward in  1296.  The  word  Rageman  or  Rag- 
man seems  to  be  Old  English  and  not  Scot- 
tish. It  appears  to  have  been  first  applied 
to  some  kind  of  a  recorder,  and  then,  by  easy 
transition,  it  passed  to  the  thing  recorded., 
I  still  think  it  was  a  generic  term  for  some 
kind  of  bond,  or  submission  to  the  will  of  the 
sovereign. — See  NOTES  AND  QUERIES,  Vol. 
ii,  page  71.  DOLLAR. 

MOE,  MORE. — Down  till  probably  about 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  both  these 
forms  were  in  use  in  English,  the  former  as 
comparative  of  many,  the  latter  of  much. 
In  Scotch  to  the  present  day  the  distinction 
is  kept  up,  the  forms  in  that  tongue  being 
mcR  and  mair.  We  say  ma  pennies,  ma 
acres,  but  mair  siller,  mair  land.  The 
Latins  maintained  the  distinction  by  plures 
and //#.?/  the  Greeks  by  pleiones  and  pleion, 
and  the  French  have  plus  des  and  plus  de. 
It  seems  to  me  our  language  has  lost  in  pre- 
cision by  our  allowing  moe  to  become  obso- 
lete. J.  H. 
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ZLTOTZES. 


OUR  PRIZE  QUESTIONS. 

THE  HONOR  LIST. 

As  stated  in  our  last  number,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  in  our  columns  the  rela- 
tive standing  of  a1!  the  competitors  to  our 
Prize  Questions,  but  the  follow  ing  list  gives 
the  pseudonyms  of  all  who  were  credited 
with  more  than  1000  marks : 

A. 

Albert  Mitchell 1 200 

Ahwaga I35° 

Arnal 1050 

Ada  Camerer 1010 

B. 
Blue  Grass 1025 


C. 


Cap  and  Bells . 
Chif. 


1335 

1410 

Columba i3°5 

Cayuga 1250 

Chiboque 


D. 


Dun  vegan. 
Discipulus. 


1275 

,  IIOO 


E. 


Esperance. 
Erna 
Eclectic  . . 


1305 
1 200 
1205 
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F. 

Fitful  Norna 1360 

Frances 1125 

Felicia. .  . .  1 260 


G. 

Georgia 1 1 70 

Gigadibs 1300 

Gunkistha 1135 

H. 

Hoffnung 1345 

Hope 1000 

I. 

Ipse 1405 

I.  Thomas i  ooo 

I- 

Janet  Brown , 1 390 

K. 
Knirfah 1 380 

L. 
Lynx 1000 

M. 

Miss  May 1000 

Miss  Miggs 1000 

Mistress  of  the  Manse 1215 

Mary  Josephine 1000 

Magpie 1000 

N. 

Nepenthe 1240 

Never  Ready 1075 

O. 
Optima 1000 

P. 


Pye 


1010 


Q. 


Quester 1175 


R. 

Register mo 

Rare  Bird 1005 

Romola 1360 

Ruth 1030 

Revonah 1005 

S. 

Syphax 1 240 

Simplex 1315 


Spes. 


1320 


Speranza 1 360 

U. 
Undine 1 305 

W. 

Werdna 1 290 

Weebetook 1 105 


GROS-GRAIN   AND   GROG. 

The  word  gros-grain,  as  applied  to  heavy 
silks,  is  a  well-known  word  in  commercial 
circles,  but  it  is  not  generally  understood 
that  there  is  a  direct  connection  between  this 
word  and  "grog,"  which  is  the  sailors' 
name  for  a  mixture  of  rum  and  water.  The 
facts  are  as  follows  : 

Edward  Vernon,  of  the  old  Staffordshire 
house  of  that  name,  was  put  by  his  father, 
who  was  Secretary  of  State  to  William  and 
Mary,  into  the  British  Navy,  and  after  dis- 
tinguishing himself  under  Sir  George  Rooke 
and  Sir  Charles  Wager,  both  in  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  rising  to 
the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral,  he  was  suddenly 
appointed  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Blue  while  a 
member  of  Parliament  for  Penryn,  near 
Falmouth,  and  selected  to  command  the 
great  expedition  which  was  sent  out  in  1739 
to  break  up  the  power  of  Spain  in  the  Carib- 
bean and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  attacked 
Porto-Bello  on  the  2oth  of  November  in 
that  year,  and  after  a  furious  engagement, 
which  lasted  two  days,  took  the  place  with 
all  its  treasure  and  munitions  of  war  and 
two  Spanish  line-of-battle  ships.  A  number 
of  American  colonial  troops  served  under 
him,  and  the  great  victory  made  him  as 
popular  in  the  American  colonies  as  in 
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England.  The  seat  on  the  Potomac,  after- 
wards owned  and  occupied  by  Washington, 
was  named  Mount  Vernon  in  honor  of  him. 
He  afterwards  quarreled  with  the  govern- 
ment and  was  struck  from  the  lists  of  the 
navy,  as  was  alleged,  for  his  too  great 
severity  towards  his  men,  though  really  be- 
cause of  his  too  small  respect  for  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty.  In  the  British  Navy  he 
was  adored  as  the  chief  who  first  ordered  rum 
and  water  to  be  regularly  served  out  to  the 
crews  of  his  squadron.  He  began  this 
practice  on  board  of  his  own  ship,  the  Bur- 
ford,  his  flagship  at  the  capture  of  Porto- 
Bello,  and  as  he  had  acquired  the  nickname 
of  "  Old  Grog  "  from  his  habit  of  walking 
the  quarter-deck  in  a  "grogram  "  cloak, 
this  endearing  epithet  was  bestowed  by  Jack 
Tar  on  the  new  beverage.  "Grogram" 
was  the  English  corruption  of  "  gros-grain," 
the  name  given  in  France  to  a  heavy  stuff  of 
silk  and  wool  with  a  rough  knotted  surface  ; 
the  same  name  that  now  is  given  to  heavy 
silks. 


ORIGIN  OF  ELBOW-ROOM. 

This  word,  signifying  freedom  of  action, 
or  rather  freedom  for  action,  is  Anglo-Saxon 
in  its  etymology,  and  attributed  to  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  whose  hearty  fare  and  keen 
appetites  made  it  a  "table  right"  and  ne- 
cessity. Room,  for  whatever  sort  of  table 
practice  the  manners  of  the  time  require, 
seems  to  have  been  taken  as  the  meaning 
and  intention  of  the  word  by  many  word- 
definers. 

Pepys  so  uses  it :  Lord  Nelson  said  he  had 
more  elbow-room  on  the  seventy-four  than 
he  ever  had  at  a  Lord  Mayor's  dinner. 
"One  of  the  historians  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
reports  that  at  their  first  meal  after  the 
Plymouth  fort  had  been  constructed  "  they 
had  a  fat  goose  which  the  captain  had  brought 
with  him,  a  fat  crane  and  a  mallard,  a  dried 
neat's  tongue  and  plenty  of  elbow-room." 
But  there  are  some  reasons  for  supposing 
that  the  word  came  into  vogue  with  the 
sword.  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson, 
Swift  and  a  host  of  others  make  use  of  it  in 
connection  with  sword  exercise,  so  as  to  make 
it  almost  seem  a  technical  term.  It  might 
be  said  that  the  word  found  fit  use  when  the 
axe  was  swung,  for  Shakespeare  makes  one  of 


his  woodmen  say  in  excuse  for  a  free  tongue: 
"  I  was  born  in  the  forest,  have  brought 
down  high  trees,  and  I  must  have  elbow- 
room." 

There  is  an  old  English  verse  or  distich 
which  offers  still  another  suggestion  : 

"  There  was  a  cobbler  who  lived  in  a  combe, 
And  all  he  wanted  was  elbow-room." 

Combe  or  Coombe  is  a  provincial  name 
in  some  parts  of  England  for  a  narrow  val- 
ley, and  any  one  who  has  ever  seen  a 
cobbler  at  work  will  understand  that  he  re- 
quires plenty  of  "  elbow-room." 

In  the  German,  French  and  Italian  are 
found  phrases  exactly  equivalent  to  ' '  elbow- 
room"  used  with  the  same  meaning.  An 
explanation  that  also  sounds  plausible  is  that 
it  is  derived  from  the  old  military  use  of 
archery  and  the  necessity  for  "  elbow-room" 
in  which  to  draw  the  bow. 


DISASTERS  TO  VESSELS  NAMED  FROM  CITIES. 

There  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  is 
worth  recording  between  ill-fated  vessels 
and  their  names. 

Vessels  named  from  cities  appear  to  be 
singularly  liable  to  disaster  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  list : 

Ville   de   Paris,    1792;    City  of  Bristol, 
1840,  35  lives  lost;  City  of  Glasgow,  1854, 
480  lives  lost;  Eastern  City,  1858;  City  of 
Boston,   1870,  with  all  on  board  ;  City  of 
New  London,  1871,  12  lives  lost;  Ville  de 
Havre,  1874,  many  lives  lost ;  City  of  Waco, 
1875,  70  lives  lost;   City  of  Hartford,   City 
of  Mexico,  1875;    City  of  Chester,  City  of 
Manchester,   City  of  Troy,    1876;    City  of 
Havana,  City  of  Merida,  City  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1877 ;  City  of  Chester,  City  of  Dallas, 
City   of  Houston,    City  of  New   Bedford, 
1878;  City  of  London,  1879;  Marion  City, 
1880,    10   lives   lost;    City   of  Vera  Cruz, 
1880,    68   lives  lost;    City   of  New  York, 
1880;  City  of  Austin,   City  of  Richmond, 
1 88 1 ;   City  of  Antwerp,  City  of  Limerick, 
City  of  London,    City  of  Sanford,    1882; 
City  of  Brussels,  City  of  Greenville,  1883; 
City  of  Columbus,  City  of  Merida,  City  of 
Portland,  1884;    City  of  Buffalo,    City  of 
Tokio,    1885;    Gate    City,     Capitol    City, 
1886;     City   of  Chicago,    City    of  Owen 
Sound,  City  of  Richmond,  1887. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  PALATINE. 

The  Palatine,  according  to  New  England 
legend,  was  a  vessel  which,  one  stormy  winter 
night  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  lured 
ashore  by  false  lights  that  the  treacherous 
inhabitants  of  Block  Island  had  placed 
among  the  rocks,  pillaged,  burned  and  then 
set  adrift  with  passengers  and  crew,  in  order 
that  no  traces  of  the  crime  might  remain. 
But  ever  since  that  time  the  spectre  of  a 
burning  ship  has  made  periodical  visits  to 
the  island.  So  far  the  legend.  The  facts 
are  that  a  vessel,  whose  name  is  unknown, 
laden  with  two  hundred  emigrants  from  the 
German  Palatinate,  many  of  them  wealthy 
burghers,  set  sail  for  New  York  in  1720.  It 
was  through  the  greed  of  the  captain  and 
his  crew,  however,  that  the  ship  was  run 
ashore  at  Block  Island,  where  the  emi- 
grants were  hurriedly  landed,  leaving  their 
effects  on  board.  At  flood-tide  the  vessel 
floated  clear,  put  out  to  sea  and  was  never 
seen  again.  A  dancing  light,  vaguely  sug- 
gesting in  its  outlines  a  burning  ship,  is  still 
occasionally  visible  off  the  western  coast  of 
the  island,  and  may  be  classified  under  the 
same  group  of  atmospheric  phenomena  as 
the  St.  Elmo  light.  The  legend  suggested 
Dumas'  "The  Buccaneer"  and  Whittier's 
"The  Palatine." 


THE  CASTLE  ROLANDSECK. 

The  castle  Rolandseck,  on  the  Rhine, 
near  Drachenfels,  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  the  famous  Roland.  According  to  the 
local  legend,  he  was  not  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Roncesvalles,  but  at  the  false  rumor  of 
his  death,  his  affianced  bride,  Hildegunde, 
daughter  of  Count  Heribert,  of  Drachenfels, 
forswore  the  world  and  entered  the  convent 
at  Nonnenworth,  a  small  island  in  the 
Rhine.  When  Roland  returned  and  found 
his  lady  had  taken  the  irrevocable  vows,  he, 
in  despair,  built  the  castle  of  Rolandseck, 
just  opposite  to  Nonnenworth  island,  so  that 
he  might  be  near  her  and  see  her  beloved 
form  as  she  passed  to  the  chapel.  One 
morning,  he  missed  her  from  among  the 
nuns  and  the  tolling  of  the  convent  bell  in- 
formed him  of  her  death.  Roland  never 
spoke  again,  and  not  long  after  he  was  found 
dead  in  a  sitting  position,  with  his  eyes 
turned  towards  the  convent. 


WALTER  SCOTT'S  MAIDA. 

Maida,  Sir  Walter  Scott's  favorite  pet, 
"  the  grandest  dog  ever  seen  on  the  border 
since  the  days  of  Johnnie  Armstrong,  was  a 
cross  between  the  wolf  and  the  deerhound. 
During  his  life-time  he  was  Sir  Walter's  in- 
separable companion.  They  were  frequently 
painted  together  on  the  same  canvas,  till 
Scott  grew  ' '  as  tired  of  the  operation  as  old 
Maida,  who  had  been  so  often  sketched  that 
he  got  up  and  walked  off  with  signs  of  loath- 
ing whenever  he  saw  an  artist  unfurl  his 
paper  and  handle  his  brushes."  Maida's 
likeness,  indeed,  became  so  cosmopolitan 
that  once  upon  a  time  a  friend  of  Scott's 
picked  up,  as  he  passed  through  Munich,  a 
common  snuff  box,  with  Maida  for  a  frontis- 
piece,and  the  superscription,  "  Der  Liebling- 
hund  von  Walter  Scott,"  "in  mentioning 
which,"  adds  Scott,  "I  cannot  suppress  the 
avowal  of  some  personal  vanity." 


GUIDMAN  BALLENGUICH. 

Guidman  Ballenguich  was  a  name  adopted 
by  James  V  of  Scotland  when,  like  Haroun 
Alraschid,  he  made  incognito  excursions 
among  his  subjects,  sometimes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  that  justice  was  regularly  ad- 
ministered, and  sometimes  from  the  less  jus- 
tifiable motive  of  gallantry.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  makes  the  plot  of  the  "Lady  of  the 
Lake"  turn  upon  an  adventure  of  the  king 
in  this  disguise.  The  Scotch  comic  songs, 
"  The  Gaberlunzie  Man  "  and  "  We'll  Gae 
Nae  Mair  a  Roving,"  are  said  to  be  founded 
on  one  of  the  king's  amorous  exploits.  He 
is  also  held  to  be  the  prototype  of  Zerbino, 
a  character  in  Ariosto's  "Orlando  Am- 
oroso." 


NIX'S  MATE. 

Nix's  Mate  is  the  name  of  a  submerged 
islet  in  Boston  harbor,  on  which  an  obelisk 
has  been  raised.  The  historical  origin  of 
the  name  has  passed  into  oblivion,  but  a 
local  legend  affirms  that  Nix's  Mate  was 
a  sailor,  who  had  been  hanged  for  piracy  on 
this  spot  in  spite  of  his  protestations  of  inno- 
cence, and  who,  with  his  dying  breath,  had 
predicted  that  in  proof  of  his  truthfulness 
the  island  would  be  submerged. 
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LEGEND  OF  THE  FELLOW-TRAVELER. 

The  "Fellow-Traveler,"  a  short  story 
by  Hans  Andersen,  founded  on  a  legend 
common  in  the  folk-lore  of  many  countries, 
of  a  needy  young  man  who  pays  his  last 
pence  for  the  burial  of  a  stranger  whose 
ghost  afterwards  befriends  him.  In  Peele's 
"  Old  Wives'  Tale  "  (g.  v.)  the  "  Ghost  of 
Jack "  is  a  character  introduced  who  is 
bound  on  a  similar  mission  of  gratitude. 


QUERIES. 


x. 


Rusalkas.— What  are  they? 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Rusalkas,  Rusalkis,  or  Roussalkas  are 
the  naiads,  or  water-nymphs,  of  Slavic  folk- 
lore. They  are  endowed  with  perpetual 
youth  and  beauty,  and  their  chosen  habita- 
tions are  lakes  and  rivers.  They  were  often 
seen  disporting  themselves  in  the  neighbor- 
ing forests,  but  they  would  die  if  they 
allowed  themselves  to  become  perfectly  dry; 
therefore,  when  on  shore  they  are  constantly 
engaged  in  combing  their  sea-green  locks, 
which  have  the  property  of  pouring  out  a 
copious  and  refreshing  flood.  They  take  a 
kindly  interest  in  human  beings,  especially 
in  their  love  affairs,  and  are  the  sure 
avengers  of  betrayed  or  forsaken  lovers. 

Bona. — What  is  the  story  of  Bona? 

Bona,  according  to  local  legend,  a  little 
girl  of  Carcassone,  famous  for  her  piety, 
who,  about  1163,  died  suddenly,  but  re- 
turned to  life  four  days  after.  Every  week 
after  this  her  soul  left  its  body,  which  was 
inhabited  by  the  Holy  Ghost  instead,  who 
spoke,  preached  and  taught  to  the  admira- 
tion and  astonishment  of  clergy  and  peo- 
ple. 

Duma. — What  is  meant  by  this  word? 
H.  C.  SOMERS. 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  "Duma"  are  poems  sung  by  the 
Badura,  or  wandering  minstrels  of  the 
Ukraine.  They  differ  from  mere  songs  by 
their  narrative  or  epic  character,  and  in 
their  rhythmical  construction,  consisting  of 
an  indefinite  number  of  syllables.  The 


verse  of  the  "Duma"  is  usually  rhymed, 
its  subject  historical.     Some  are  fragments. 

Jessamy  Bride. — Who  was  she? 

A.  T.  THOMPSON. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

"  Jessamy  Bride  "  was  a  name  given  by 
her  friends  to  Miss  Mary  Horneck,  with 
whom  Goldsmith  was  in  love.  Thackeray 
says: 

"  The  figure  of  that  charming  young 
lady  forms  one  of  the  prettiest  recollections 
of  Goldsmith's  life.  She  and  her  beautiful 
sister,  who  married  Bunbury,  the  graceful 
and  humorous  amateur  artist  of  those  days 
when  Gilray  had  but  just  begun  to  try  his 
powers,  were  among  the  kindest  and  dearest 
of  Goldsmith's  many  friends,  cheered  and 
pitied  him,  traveled  abroad  with  him,  made 
him  welcome  at  their  home,  and  gave  him 
many  a  pleasant  holiday.  He  bought  his 
finest  clothes  to  figure  at  their  country- 
house  at  Barton — he  wrote  them  droll  verses. 
They  loved  him,  laughed  at  him,  played 
him  tricks,  and  made  him  happy.  He 
asked  for  a  loan  from  Garrick,  and  Garrick 
kindly  supplied  him,  to  enable  him  to  go  to 
Barton ;  but  there  were  to  be  no  more  holi- 
days, and  only  one  brief  struggle  more  for 
poor  Goldsmith.  A  lock  of  his  hair  was 
taken  from  the  coffin  and  given  to  the 
"  Jessamy  Bride."  She  lived  quite  into  our 
time.  Hazlitt  saw  her  an  old  lady,  but 
beautiful  still,  in  Northcote's  painting  room, 
who  told  the  eager  critic  how  proud  she 
always  was  that  Goldsmith  had  admired 
her." 

Master  Bieland. — Did  Auerbach  ever 
write  a  story  with  this  title  ? 

S.  L.  SEAMES. 
CHARLOTTE  P.  O.,  PA. 

"  Master  Bieland  and  His  Workmen  "  is  a 
posthumous  novel,  by  Berthold  Auerbach 
(1883).  Master  Bieland  rises  from  the  posi-, 
tion  of  shoemaker  to  that  of  a  leading  manu- 
facturer, and  falls  again  through  knavishly 
yielding  to  the  temptation  of  increasing  his 
profits  by  selling  worthless  goods.  He  be- 
comes a  common  workman,  while  his  busi- 
ness is  conducted  by  his  leading  employes 
as  a  cooperative  concern. 
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Bishop  Bruno. — What  is  the  story  of 
Bishop  Bruno  ?  S.  L.  GAMES. 

SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

"Bishop  Bruno,"  a  poem  by  Southey,  is 
founded  on  the  legend  of  Bruno,  Bishop  of 
Herbipolitanum,  who,  sailing  in  the  river 
Danube  with  the  Emperor  Henry  III,  was 
hailed  by  a  spirit  clamoring  aloud  :  "  Ho, 
ho,  Bishop  Bruno,  whither  art  thou  travel- 
ing? But  dispose  of  thyself  how  thou 
pleaseth,  thou  shalt  be  my  prey  and  spoil." 
At  hearing  this  voice  all  the  company  were 
astounded,  and  crossed  and  blessed  them- 
selves. A  few  days  afterwards,  as  the 
bishop  was  feasting  with  the  emperor  at  the 
castle  of  Esburch,  a  rafter  fell  from  the 
ceiling  and  killed  him. 

Prudhomme. — Who  was  the  creator  of 
this  character  ?  B.  L.  BARNES. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Monsieur  Joseph  Prudhomme,  who  has 
come  to  be  the  accepted  type  of  French 
Philistinism,  was  the  creation  of  Henri 
Monnier,  the  author,  actor  and  artist,  who 
devoted  all  his  talents  to  the  realization  of 
this  one  conception.  M.  Prudhomme  is  the 
representative  of  the  bourgeois,  or  "cit," 
of  the  golden  age  of  French  self-esteem, 
antecedent  to  the  late  war.  He  has  the 
pompousness,  the  vanity  of  the  class;  its 
prudence  pushed  to  the  verge  of  cunning, 
its  worship  of  sleek  comfort,  its  pleasant  be- 
lief that  all  the  needful  capital  of  glory  has 
been  accumulated  in  the  past,  and  that  the 
nation  can  live  comfortably  forever  on  the 
yield  of  interest  in  tall  talk.  In  his  familiar 
fireside  aspect,  M.  Prudhomme  is  the  oracle 
of  snug  commonplace.  He  is  triteness  made 
flesh.  Thanks  to  him,  "the  fullness  of 
emptiness"  is  no  unmeaning  phrase.  He 
is  a  little  of  everything — just  enough  to 
clear  him  of  the  slighest  risk  to  his  skin,  or 
to  his  hoard  in  the  long  stocking.  He  is  a 
little  of  a  soldier  he  adores  the  national 
guard ;  he  is  a  little  of  un  homme  galant — he 
struggles  with  the  waiting-maid  for  a  kiss  in 
the  passage.  If  he  has  a  ruling  passion,  it 
is  didacticism  or  the  science  of  the  obvious 
why  and  the  unmistakable  wherefore;  he 
will  undertake  to  prove  to  you  that  nature 
owes  much  of  her  charm  to  the  diversity  of 
the  seasons. 


John  O'Groaf. — What  is  the  origin  of 
this  term?  C.  K.  KITCHEN. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

John  O' Groat,  or  Johnny  Groat,  the  re- 
puted builder  of  John  O' Groat's  house,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  still  pointed  out  at  Dun- 
can's Bay  Head,  on  the  northernmost  point 
of  the  mainland  of  Scotland.  Tradition  is 
not  entirely  agreed  as  to  the  personality  of 
John  O' Groat.  One  legend  states  that  he 
was  a  poor  man,  who  used  to  ferry  passen- 
gers over  to  the  island  of  Stroma  for  a  groat. 
But  the  most  popular  story  makes  him  the 
descendant  of  a  Hollander,  De  Groot,  who, 
in  the  reign  of  James  IV,  settled  in  the 
vicinity,  and  it  goes  on  to  tell  how  John 
and  his  seven  cousins  would  yearly  meet  to 
celebrate  the  memory  of  their  ancestor,  and 
have  a  yearly  quarrel  over  the  question  of 
precedence,  until  finally  John  invented  a 
method  of  settling  the  difficulty.  He  built 
an  eight-sided  house  of  one  room,  with  eight 
windows  and  eight  doors,  and  an  octagon 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  so  that  all 
might  enter  simultaneously,  each  at  his  own 
door,  and  there  might  be  no  head  of  the 
table. 

The  Clerk  and  the  Image.— What  is  the 

story  of  "The  Clerk  and  the  Image?" 

L.  P.  BARNES. 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

"  The  Clerk  and  the  Image ' '  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  stories  in  the  "  Gesta  Roman- 
orum." 

There  was  an  image  in  Rome  on  whose 
outstretched  forefinger  were  the  words, 
"Strike  here."  A  clerk,  or  priest,  at  last 
unriddled  the  mystery.  At  noon-day,  ob- 
serving the  reflection  of  the  forefinger  on  the 
ground,  he  marked  the  spot.  Returning  at 
midnight,  he  dug  until  his  spade  reached  a 
trap-door,  below  which  a  flight  of  marble 
ste.ps  descended  into  a  succession  of  spacious 
halls  full  of  gold  and  silver  and  beauteous 
furniture,  and  crowded  with  men  and 
women,  who  sat  in  solemn  silence.  The 
whole  place  was  brilliantly  lighted  by  a  car- 
buncle, suspended  in  one  corner  of  the  re- 
ception room,  and  opposite  stood  an  archer 
in  the  act  of  taking  aim  at  the  jewel.  As 
the  priest  returned  through  this  hall,  he 
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seized  a  diamond-hiked  knife,  intending  to 
carry  it  off  as  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  his 
story.  Immediately  all  was  dark  around 
him.  The  archer  had  shot  his  arrow,  the 
carbuncle  was  shattered,  the  staircase  had 
vanished,  and  the  priest  was  buried  alive. 
William  of  Malmesburg  tells  the  same 
story  of  Gerbert,  who  became  pope  as 
Sylvester  II,  but  Gerbert  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing his  escape.  In  Spenser's  "  Fairy 
Queen,"  Book  ii,  Chapter  viii,  Sir  Guyon, 
in  the  subterraneous  house  of  Richesse,  is 
tempted  by  a  fiend  to  snatch  some  of  the 
•easures,  but  refrains  and  so  escapes  a  terri- 
ble doom.  The  nursery  tale  of  Bluebeard 
has  a  slight  affinity  to  this  story,  which  is 
evidently  borrowed  in  its  turn  from  the  tale 
of  the  third  one-eyed  Calendar  in  the 
"Arabian  Nights." 

Holy  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst. — Who   is 

the  Holy  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst  ? 

E.  C.  ETON. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

Friar  Tuck,  who,  in  the  Robin  Hood 
cycle  of  ballads,  was  the  outlaw's  chaplain, 
a  fat,  jolly  and  humorous  old  gentleman, 
who,  in  the  Morris  dances,  was  usually  rep- 
resented as  dressed  in  the  russet  habit  of  the 
Franciscan  order,  with  a  red  girdle  and  red 
stockings.  Friar  Tuck  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  earlier  ballads  relating  to  the  outlaw,  it 
is  only  in  a  few  of  the  later  ones  that  his 
name  occurs  as  forming  a  part  of  the  goodly 
company  in  Sherwood  forest.  It  is  proba- 
ble that,  like  Maid  Marian,  he  originally 
belonged  to  the  Morris  dances,  and  when 
these  were  consolidated  with  the  Robin 
Hood  games,  he  soon  came  to  be  accepted 
by  popular  fancy  as  one  of  the  outlaw's  com- 
pany. Scott  introduces  the  friar  into 
"  Ivanhoe,"  under  the  title  given  above. 

Gamma. — Can  you  tell  me  anything 
about  a  play  of  this  name  ?  NEMO. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

"Gamma"  is  a  tragedy  by  Giuseppe 
Montanelli,  founded  on  the  story  told  by 
Plutarch.  It  was  written  for  Madame 
Ristori,  and  was  first  performed  in  Paris, 
April,  1857. 

The  murder  of  Sinatus  by  Synorix  is,  in 


this  tragedy,  represented  to  have  been  a 
secret  one.  Camma  bends  all  her  energies 
to  discover  the  murderer.  Her  instincts 
point  to  Synorix,  and,  in  order  to  draw  a 
confession  from  him,  she  courts  an  inter- 
view, tells  him  that  she  never  really  loved 
her  husband,  that  she  feels  a  passion  which 
she  shudders  at,  but  struggles  against  in 
vain,  for  the  unknown  assassin  who  freed 
her  from  the  distasteful  companionship,  and 
who  for  her  sake  was  capable  of  descending 
into  crime.  Synorix  then  avows  the  truth, 
and  urges  her  to  marry  him.  She  agrees, 
the  ceremony  is  duly  performed,  and,  after 
they  have  both  drunk  out  of  the  poisoned 
cup,  she  denounces  him  to  the  assembled 
guests  as  the  murderer  of  her  husband,  pro- 
claims the  frightful  vengeance  she  has 
planned,  rejoices  over  the  death  agonies  of 
her  victim,  and  then  dies  herself. 


TO  <§OI^ESPOHDEN1lS. 


A  BIT  OF  BLACK  LACE. — Who  wrote  and 
who  published  it  ?  Full  information  regard- 
ing it  is  desired.  LIBRARIAN. 

PUSEY'S  HORN. — What  is  the  legend  of 
the  Pusey  Horn?  "Eyes  as  big  as  holes 
in  a  blanket."  Whence  the  origin  of  the 
proverb  ?  NETTIE  Du  HAMEL. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

IF  THE  VEIL,  ETC. — You  will  much  oblige 
me  if  you  will  locate  the  following  lines : 

"If  the  veil  from  the  heart  could  be  torn, 

Or  the  mind  could  be  read  on  the  brow, 
There  are  many  we'd  pass  by  in  scorn, 

Whom  we  are  loading  with  high  honors  now." 


MARCUS  LANE. 


SOUTH  EVANSTON,  ILL. 


A  CURIOUS  BURIAL. — Can  you  tell  me 
who  it  was  that  wished  to  be  buried  with  his" 
hands  out  of  the  coffin  or  grave  to  show 
that  he  brought  nothing  into  the  world  and 
took  nothing  along  ?  For  more  than  a  year 
I  have  searched  for  this  information,  but 
have  found  no  one  that  knew.  Where  can 
I  find  a  reference  to  the  subject  ? 

SUSACUAC. 
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THE  WEEDER. — Will  you  kindly  state  the 
authorship  and  date  of  publication  of  a 
poem  called  "The  Weeder,"  said  to  have 
appeared  in  "Putnam's"  or  "Graham's" 
somewhere  in  the  fifties.  The  first  verse  is 
like  this : 

"  The  morn  is  past,  and  yet  the  weeds  are  thick, 

And  the  fierce  August  sun  shines  on  me  burningly, 
Oh  God !  she  said,  send,  send  that  shadow  quick 
Which  I  desire  so  yearningly." 

and  the  last  begins : 

"  Then  came  a  shadow,  but  'twas  icy  cold." 

J.  G. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

A  PEBBLE  IN  THE  STREAMLET,  ETC. — Will 
you  please  complete  a  quotation  for  me,  a 
part  of  which  reads : 

"  A  pebble  in  the  streamlet  hath  turned 
the  course  of  many  a  river  *  *  *  and 
dwarfed  the  giant  oak  forever." 

Who  is  its  author  ?  L. 


<§OM  MUNIGAJPIONS. 

"STILL  WATERS  RUN  DEEP"  (Vol.  i,  p. 
264). — In  an  anonymous  poem  quoted  by 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  in  the  Independent, 
from  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen's  recent  compila- 
tion, "The  Song-Books  of  the  Elizabethan 
Age,"  is  the  line  : 

"  Where  waters  smoothest  run,  deep  are  the'foftis." 

The  poem  must  have  been  written  about 
the  time  of  Shakespeare's  "  Henry  VI," 
where  occurs  the  line  so  often  named  as  the 
English  origin  of  the  proverb,  "  Smooth 
runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is  deep," 
and  of  the  two  the  line  in  the  poem  is  a 
little  the  nearer  to  the  proverbial  form. 

M.  C.  L. 

FALL,  FOR  AUTUMN. — In  one  of  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave' s  quotations  from  the  here- 
tofore little-known  poet,  Thomas  Campion, 
is  the  couplet : 

"  All  is  heaven  you  now  behold,  and  all  your  thoughts 

are  blessed, 
But  no  spring  can  want  its  fall,  each  Troilus  hath  his 

Cressid." 

The  editor  of  the  Independent  points  out 


the  use  of  the  "Americanism"  "fall"  at 
the  early  date  of  this  poem,  about  1600,  but 
it  is  worth  transferring  to  NOTES  AND 
QUERIES,  where  such  things  will  naturally 
be  sought  for. 

M.  C.  L. 

KING  OF  THE  COMMONS  (Vol.  ii,  p.  138). 
— James  V,  of  Scotland,  may  have  owed 
this  title,  as  Sir  W.  Scott  says,  to  "  the 
anxious  attention  he  gave  to  the  interests  of 
the  lowest  and  most  oppressed  class  of  his 
subjects,"  but  this  was  not  the  sole  reason, 
at  least  it  is  not  the  reason  popularly  as- 
signed. According  to  tradition,  he  was 
wont  to  pass  among  his  people  in  various 
disguises,  and  this  for  reasons  not  entirely 
unselfish.  The  songs  of  "  The  Gaberlunzie 
Man"  and  "  We'llGangNaeMairaRovin," 
commemorate  his  exploits  in  this  way. 
Both  are  among  the  most  humorous  in  any 
language,  and  the  people  fondly  ascribed 
them  to  James,  who  was  a  bit  of  a  poet.  I 
cannot  accurately  quote  either  song,  though 
I  have  often  heard  them  sung.  "The 
Gaberlunzie  Man "  (wallet-bearer  from 
Gaberlunzie ;  a  wallet  or  gift-bag  hung 
round  the  loins  of  traveling  beggars ;  com- 
pare German,  gabe,g\h;  Scotch,  lunzies, loins) 
tells  how  one  night  a  sturdy  beggar  comes 
to  a  "  farm-town  "  and  asks  a  night's  quar- 
ters. 

"  He  wadna'  sleep  in  the  barn  nor  yet  ayont  the  fire, 
But  close  ahint  the  ha'-door,  for  there  the  lassie  lay." 

Trouble  arose  in  the  night  and  James  was 
sore  bestead.  When  .  . 

"  He  took  a  whistle  frae  his  pouch  and  blew  baith  loud 

and  shrill, 
And   four-and- twenty  belted    knichts    came   trooping 

doun  the  hill. 

He  took  a  whittle  frae  his  side,  let  a'  his  duddies  fa', 
And  stood  the  brawest  gentleman  that  was  amang  them 

a'." 

A  Scotch  comedy,  entitled  "  Cramond 
Brig,  or  the  Guidman  o'  Ballengeich," 
founded  on  his  escapades,  is  still  popular  in 
Scotland  and  often  acted  by  country  lads  in 
barns,  etc.  (if  Free-Kirkism  has  not  driven 
comedy  from  the  land).  The  poem 
"  Christis  Kirk  on  the  Green  "  has  also 
been  ascribed  to  James,  but  on  dubious  au- 
thority. J.  H. 
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"  CARE  ONLY  FOR  THY  BEAUTEOUS 
HAIR"  (Vol.  ii,  p.  116). — The  last  seven 
lines  of  Browning's  "  In  a  Gondola  "  con- 
tain the  passage  referred  to  : 

"  It  was  ordained  to  be  so  sweet  and  best 
Comes  now,  beneath  thine  eyes,  and  on  thy  breast, 
Still  kiss  me  !  Care  not  for  the  cowards  !  Care 
Only  to  put  aside  thy  beauteous  hair 
My  blood  will  hurt !  The  three  I  do  not  scorn 
To  death,  because  they  never  lived  :  but  I 
Have  lived  indeed,  and   so    (yet  one  more  kiss)  can 
die." 


CASEMATE. 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


MOKE  (Vol.  ii,  p.  95). — Mr.  Wilde's 
article  on  this  word  failed  to  satisfy  me,  and 
after  careful  investigation  lam  enabled  to  offer 
what  seems  a  more  reasonable  explanatioT1 . 
Moke  in  its  original,  Middle  English,  signi- 
fication means  simply  mouth,  coming  from 
the  root  mu,  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  cog- 
nate with  German,  mucken;  Old  Swedish, 
mucka  ;  Low  German,  mukken;  Old  Dutch, 
mock  en. 

"  Women,"  a  poem  from  Lambeth  MS., 
306  (which  bears  date  1462),  and  printed 
as  an  appendix  to  "  The  Wrights  Chaste 
Wife"  (Early  English  Text  Society,  No. 
12)  has,  lines  34-36  : 

"  Some  cane  whister,  some  cane  crie, 
Some  cane  flater,  and  some  cane  lye, 
And  some  cane  sette  ye  moke  awrie." 

Compared  with  this  and  Gower's  "  Con- 
fessio  Amantis,"  Book  v,  line  238  (cited 
by  Morris  and  Skeat,  Spec.  Part  ii,  p.  278), 
the  passage  from  Wycliffe  means :  "They 
would  not  open  their  mouths  to  help  their 
needy  brethren."  So  much  for  the  original 
word.  Now,  insomuch  as  the  mouth  is  the 
organ  by  which  contempt  can  be  most 
readily  expressed,  the  transition  in  meaning 
from  mouth  to  object  of  contempt  is  a  very 
natural  and  easy  one.  The  line,  "  And 
some  cane  sette  ye  moke  awrie  "  shows  us 
how  women  express  contempt.  The  pursing 
up  of  the  lips,  the  tongue  stuck  in  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  are  physical  indications  of 
an  idea  of  contempt  in  the  mind.  "  From 
the  sense  of  moving  the  mouth  in  grumbling 
to  that  of  mocking  is  an  easy  step ' ' 
(Skeat)  ;  and  from  that  to  the  expression  of 
an  object  of  contempt  is  still  easier.  "  They 


made  a  mock  of  him,"    or,  to  use  our  own 
word,   "  Made  a  moke  of  him." 

So  we  see  that  by  a  process  of  derivation 
and  corruption,  in  itself  easy  of  explanation, 
from  meaning  mouth,  moke  came  to  signify 
any  object  of  contempt — it  may  be  a  negro, 
a  donkey  or  what  not.  We  are  to  infer, 
then,  that  the  word  is  of  Teutonic,  though 
not  English,  origin,  and  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  cognates  mentioned  above,  being 
in  etymology  almost  identical  with  mock.  If, 
by  Old  English,  Mr.  Wilde  means  Anglo- 
Saxon,  I  can  find  there  no  authority  for 
mokey — cloudy. 

R.  B.  WOODWORTH. 

DAVIS,  W.  VA. 

ORIGIN  OF  "  ROOSTER"  AND  "  COON  " 
AS  POLITICAL  EMBLEMS  (Vol.  ii,  No.  9). — I 
have  looked  for  an  answer  to  the  query  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  rooster  as  the  typical 
representative  of  the  Democrats,  and  the 
coon  of  the  Republicans,  but  no  one 
has  given  one.  The  rooster  was  taken  as 
the  emblem  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
days  of  Andrew  Jackson.  It  had  no  other 
origin  than  its  then  wide-spread  habit  of 
"crowing,"  or  exulting  over  success.  As 
that  grand  old  Democrat,  Richard  Vaux, 
has  said  :  "  The  Democrats  did  nothing  but 
crow,  they  were  always  crowing."  The 
rooster  being  the  crowing  fowl,  it  became 
the  national  emblem  of  the  Democracy. 

As  to  the  "coon,"  has  it  ever  been  the 
emblem  of  the  Republicans  ?  It  was  of  the 
Whigs,  and  came  into  vogue  in  the  Harrison 
campaign.  That  was  called  the  "  log-cabin 
and  cider  campaign,"  and,  in  the  political 
parades  of  that  party,  miniature  log-cabins 
and  cider  barrels  were  everywhere  con- 
spicuous. A  coon  skin,  always  valuable 
commercially,  was  dried  by  being  nailed  to 
the  sides  of  the  cabin  or  barn,  and  the  log- 
cabins  of  the  Whig  processions  had  coon 
skins  nailed  to  them  to  add  to  their  home- 
like appearance.  Thus  the  coon  became- 
accepted  as  the  badge  of  Whiggery.  Each 
successive  presidential  canvass,  up  to  the 
dismemberment  of  that  party,  was  opened 
with  transparencies,  the  leading  feature  of 
which  was  a  figure  of  a  coon,  with  the 
motto,  "  That  same  old  coon,"  or,  "Here's 
the  same  old  coon  again."  The  story  of 
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Captain  Scott  and  the  coon  was  part  of  the 
Harrison  campaign.  It  had  its  origin  there. 
Everybody  knows  the  narrative.  A  noted 
marksman  named  Captain  Scott  aimed  his 
rifle  at  a  coon  in  the  forks  of  a  tree. 
"  Hold  on,"  said  the  coon,  "  are  you  Cap- 
tain Scott?"  "I  am."  "Then,  don't 
shoot,  I'll  come  down,"  and  so  all  the 
coons  came  down  to  Harrison,  and  he  was 
elected. 

But  the  coon  practically  disappeared 
from  the  banners  and  transparencies  of 
politics  when  the  Republican  party  became 
the  antagonist  of  the  Democracy.  It  has 
been  little  seen  or  heard  of  in  more  recent 
years.  RAWE. 

"GENTLEMEN"  (Vol.  ii,  p.  136). — I 
cannot  inform  T.  W.  King  who  made  the 
speech  "  Gentlemen,"  defined  by  Charles 
Lamb  as  the  finest  he  ever  heard,  but  I  can 
tell  him  of  one  not  much  longer  and  more 
terse.  When  the  great  Peace  Convention  was 
held  in  this  city  during  Johnson's  adminis- 
tration (I  think  in  1866),  of  which  the  late 
Henry  J.  Raymond  was  president,  the 
Press  Club  of  Philadelphia  gave  a  supper  at 
the  La  Pierre  House  to  the  visiting  journal- 
ists, several  hundred  in  number.  I  was  the 
stenographer  of  the  occasion.  Morton  Mc- 
Michael,  then  the  editor  of  the  North 
American,  presided.  The  guests  were  late 
assembling,  and  looked,  as  they  doubtless 
were,  hungry.  When  the  long  tables  were 
filled,  and  the  president  stepped  to  his  chair, 
all  the  words  that  fell  from  his  lips  were 
"  Gentlemen,  eat  !" 

RAWE. 

ECCENTRIC  BURIALS  (Vol.  ii,  p.  121). — 
Besides  those  cited  in  your  note  on  this  sub- 
ject, there  have,  no  doubt,  been  many  other 
queer  fancies  in  regard  to  the  manner  per- 
sons would  have  their  mortal  remains  dis- 
posed of.  The  late  Lord  Fife  (the  "Thane" 
of  Christopher  North,  and  the  favorite  boon- 
companion,  and,  of  course,  victim  of  the 
revered  Fourth  George)  was  owner  of  one 
of  the  largest  estates  in  the  North  of  Scot- 
land, that  included  within  its  wide  bounds 
Ben  Cruachan  in  the  Cairngorm  range.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  first  government  survey  of 
Scotland,  Ben  Nevis  had  been  regarded  as 


the  King  of  Scotch  mountains,  but  this  sur- 
vey dethroned  the  Invernessshire  monarch, 
and  set  up  the  Aberdeenshire  Ben  in  its 
stead.  His  lordship,  proud  of  being  owner 
of  the  loftiest  bit  of  land  in  Great  Britain, 
forthwith  added  a  codicil  to  his  will,  direct- 
ing that  he  should  be  laid  to  rest  on  the 
summit  of  his  own  Ben.  He  wished  to  sleep 
nearer  to  the  stars  than  any  other  Briton, 
defunct  or  quick.  But  he  was  not  fortunate 
in  regard  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  ere 
he  had  shuffled  off  his  coil,  a  second,  and 
more  accurate,  survey  had  deposed  Crua- 
chan and  restored  Ben  Nevis  to  its  pride  of 
place.  His  lordship,  disgusted,  forthwith 
evoked  the  clause  requiring  his  remains  to 
be  interred  on  the  summit  of  Ben  Cruachan, 
and  left  them  to  be  disposed  off  beside  those 
of  the  other  Duffs.  , 

His  lordship,  I  may  add,  was  a  very  en- 
thusiastic Scotchman,  and  had  every  particle 
of  the  soil  for  the  garden  of  his  London 
residence — Fife,  or  Duff  House — conveyed 
from  Banffshire,  so  that  even  in  the  great 
metropolis  his  foot  might  be  upon  his  native 
heath.  J.  H. 

BARING-GOULD'S  "CURIOSITIES  OF  OLDEN 
TIMES"  (Vol.  ii,  p.  143). — "Curious  Myths 
of  the  Middle  Ages,"  by  S.  Baring-Gould, 
may  be  had  of  John  B.  Alden,  393  Pearl 
street,  New  York. 

A  catalogue  of  S.  Baring-Gould's  works 
may  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Brewer's 
"  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable." 

H.  W.  HARTLEY. 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Is  RIDER  HAGGARD  A  PLAGIARIST  ?  (Vol. 
ii,  p.  78). — In  my  mind  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Mr.  Haggard  is  a  plagiarist.  A  com 
munication  in  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  proves 
that  he  borrowed  the  plot  of  his  "  Mr. 
Meeson's  Will."  In  his  last  novel,  "  Cleo- 
patra," he  has  done  the  same  thing.  In 
the  first  chapter  he  tells  of  the  escape  from 
death  of  the  infant  Harmachis.  The  child, 
concerning  whom  it  had  been  prophesied 
that  he  should  rule  Egypt,  was  condemned 
to  death  by  Ptolemy  Pharaoh,  but  the  exe- 
cutioners, by  the  ingenuity  of  the  nurse, 
killed  the  wrong  infant.  Does  this  not  im- 
mediately suggest  to  the  readers'  mind  the 
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story  of  the  infancy  of  Cyrus  the  Great ; 
how,  on  account  of  his  grandfather's  dream, 
he  had  been  condemned  to  death  by  expo- 
sition on  Mount  Taygetus ;  how  Spaco's 
dead  child  was  exposed  in  his  stead ;  and 
how  he  subsequently  fulfilled  his  ancestor's 
dream.  ANON. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

NAME  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  (Vol.  ii,  p.  94). 
— It  was  not  until  the  charter  of  1643  that 
Aquitneck  Island  was  formally  named  Rhode 
Island,  although,  in  1638,  when  the  island 
was  obtained  from  Niantonomoh,  it  was 
called  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  after  the  island  of 
that  name  in  the  Mediterranean  .sea,  the 
etymology  of  which  was  from  Rhodus,  a 
daughter  of  Neptune,  although  others  have 
sought  for  the  origin  of  the  appellation  in 
the  Greek  rhodon,  signifying  a  rose,  in  con- 
firmation of  which  it  is  said  that  the  figure 
of  a  rose  is  given  on  the  reverse  of  many 
Rhodian  coins  still  extant.  But  when 
Roger  Williams  and  his  nineteen  followers, 
for  conscience'  sake,  came  to  this  beautiful 
little  island,  not  so  very  far  different  in  size 
from  the  old  island  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Williams  (who  was  a  scholar  and  a  friend  of 
Milton)probably  thought  of  other  reasons  than 
roses  and  Neptune's  daughter  for  so  calling 
the  island,  having  in  mind  perhaps  that  the 
brave  knights  of  St.  John,  who  in  1309  had 
been  compelled  to  evacuate  Palestine,  landed 
at  Rhodes,  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
city  and  the  island,  and  "  soon  converted 
that  island  which  had  been  the  seat  of  Mus- 
sulman corsairs  into  so  strong  a  Christian 
bulwark  that  it  gave  its  name  to  the  fra- 
ternity." 

Another  authority  says  that  an  island  of  a 
reddish  appearance  was  observed  lying  in 
the  bay.  This  was  known  to  the  Dutch  as 
Roode  or  Red  Island.  Hence,  the  name  of 
the  island  and  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

"  Verrazano,  a  Florentine  navigator  in 
the  service  of  Francis  I,  of  France,  explored 
the  American  coast,  and  spent  more  than 
two  weeks  in  the  spring  of  1524  in  the 
spacious  harbor  upon  which  Newport  now 
stands.  The  passage  in  his  narrative  that 
has  been  cited  as  authority  by  the  advocates 
of  the  prevalent  mistake  refers  to  Block 
Island,  which,  with  much  more  geographical 


accuracy  than  in  the  case  of  Rhode  Island, 
may  be  thought  to  resemble  the  Mediter- 
ranean island.  The  celebrated  Dutch  navi- 
gator, Adrian  Block,  gave  his  own  name, 
still  preserved,  with  the  omission  of  the 
Christian  name,  to  that  island  which  Ver- 
razano had  before  noticed  as  resembling  the 
Isle  of  Rhodes.  The  name  in  full  is  found 
on  the  Dutch  charts  of  that  day.  After- 
wards, like  his  Indian  predecessor,  he  sailed 
into  Narragansett  Bay,  where  he  commemo- 
rated the  fiery  aspect  of  the  place,  caused  by 
the  red  clay  in  some  portions  of  its  shores, 
by  giving  it  the  name  of  Roodt  Eylandt — 
the  Red  Island,  and  by  easy  transposition, 
Rhode  Island ;  and  Verrazano's  casual 
notice  of  the  neighboring  island  has  been  in- 
advertently transferred  to  this.  T.  P.  PUTZ. 
SCR  ANTON,  PA, 

VISITING  CARDS  (Vol.  i,  p.  171). — In 
turning  over  the  volume  of  McMaster's  His- 
tory, I  lighted  upon  the  following  account, 
worthy,  perhaps,  to  be  quoted  because  it 
shows  that  the  custom  of  using  playing-cards 
for  invitations  and  other  social  needs  lin- 
gered longer  this  side  the  Atlantic  than  the 
other.  Describing  the  lack  consequent 
upon  the  non-manufacture  of  Bristol-board 
in  the  country,  the  author  says:  "  The  fine 
lady  sent  out  no  richly  engraved  invitation 
to  her  routs  and  feasts  ;  for  such  a  purpose 
playing-cards  were  made  to  do  duty,  for  of 
these,  as  the  taste  for  whist,  for  ombre  and 
quadrille  was  universal,  there  was  no  stint. 
The  custom,  indeed,  lingered  till  the  present 
century  had  come  in,  and  the  descendants 
of  many  of  the  fashionable  families  of  those 
days  preserve,  among  the  stately  love  letters 
of  their  grandmothers,  queens  of  hearts  and 
aces  of  spades,  on  the  back  of  which  are 
printed  invitations  to  dancing  assemblies 
and  to  balls."  M.  C.  L. 

THE  LADY  OF  KYNAST  (Vol.  i,  pp.  196, 
252). — The  following  quotation  from 
Frances  Anne  Kemble's  "Old  Woman's 
Gossip  "  may  prove  interesting  because  it 
adds  to  the  list  already  given  of  those  who 
have  used  this  legend  in  literature. 

"  I  remember  a  volume  of  dramatic  scenes 
by  Miss  Mitford,  which  made  a  very  power- 
ful and  striking  impression  upon  me.  One 
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HATS  (Vol.  i,  p.  262;  Vol.  ii,  p.  120).— 
The  explanation  of  the  name  "Panama" 
hats  contains  a  reference  to  my  question 
about  the  "Rohan"  hats  mentioned  in 
McMaster's  "  History  of  the  American  Peo- 
ple." When  I  sent  the  query,  I  had  not 
the  History  at  hand,  but  I  now  find  one 
mention  of  these  hats  occurs  in  the  pre- 
liminary chapter  upon  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try in  1784  (Vol.  i,  p.  85). 

The  author  is  voicing  the  complaint  of 
those  who  dreaded  the  growing  taste  for 
luxury.  ''Damsels  whose  mothers  had 
been  content  to  wear  homespun  were  quite 
unhappy  unless  they  were  tricked  out  in 
brocades,  in  taffetas,  in  Rohan  /iafs."  A 
few  pages  before,  he  says  :  "  Those  were  the 
days  of  gorgeous  brocades  and  taffetas, 
*  *  *  of  tower-built  hats  adorned  with 
tall  feathers,  of  calash  and  musk-melon  bon- 
nets," etc.  The  name  "Rohan,"  and  the 
date  1 784,  so  near  that  of  the  famous  dia- 
mond-necklace episode,  in  1785,  suggest  a 
connection  with  the  celebrated  Cardinal  De 
Rohan  or  some  member  of  the  De  Rohan 
family,  but  these  "tower-built"  hats  have 
not  much  hi  common  with  a  cardinal's  hat. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  McMaster  was 
mistaken  about  the  high  crowns,  which 
"  tower-built  "  would  imply?  In  an  article 
in  the  Fortnightly Tor  September,  1888,  "A 
Hundred  Years  Ago,"  W.  W.  Knollys  says  : 
"Ladies  wore  hats  with  immense  circum- 
ference of  brim,  the  latter  being  turned  up 
front  and  back  into  a  semicircle.  The 
crowns  were  flat,  plumes  of  feathers  were 
worn,  and  the  hat  was  ti.d  under  the  chin 
with  ribbon." 

In  the  Sans  Souci  series,  the  volume  upon 
"  Men  and  Manners  a  Hundred  Years 
Ago,"  by  H.  E.  Scudder,  describes  a 
"skimmer  hat"  then  worn.  "  It  was  of  a  very 
small  flat  crown  and  big  brim,  not  unlike 
the  late  leghorn  flats.  Another  hat,  not  unlike 
it  in  shape,  was  made  of  woven  horse-hair." 

Both  articles  mention  also  "musk-melon 
bonnets"  and  "calashes." 

May  not  some  style  of  these  flat-crowned, 
broad-brimmed  hats  have  been  the  "  Rohan 
hats ' '  of  the  text,  and  have  been  named  in 
compliment  to  the  cardinal  afterwards  so 
disastrously  concerned  with  another  bit  of 
woman's  finery  ?  M.  C.  L. 


in  particular  I  was  greatly  fascinated  with, 
on  the  subject  of  the  German  legend  of  the 
lady  who  compelled  her  lovers  to  ride 
round  the  top  of  her  castle  wall  above  a  deep 
precipice,  as  the  qualification  for  pretending 
to  her  hand,  and  is  scornfully  rejected  by 
the  only  knight  who  succeeds  in  captivating 
her  affections,  and  achieves  the  perilous  or- 
deal of  the  ride,  in  attempting  which  his 
younger  brother  has  been  dashed  to  pieces 
before  him.  This  story  was  also  made  the 
subject  of  a  pretty  ballad  by  M.  Planche, 
called  the  '  Lady  of  Kienast, '  and  set  to  a 
popular  melody  from  Weigl's  '  Schweitzer 
Familie. ' 

"  Miss  Mitford's  gallant  hero,  caressing 
and  praising  and  thanking  his  horse  for  hav- 
ing borne  him  successfully  round  the  terrible 
summit,  while  the  humbled  lady,  trembling 
with  love  and  agony  at  his  feet,  in  vain  im- 
plores a  word  from  him,  was  a  very  spirited 
and  striking  picture  that  remains  vividly  in 
my  mind,  though  it  must  be  upward  of  forty 
years  since  I  read  the  poem."  M.  C.  L. 

KING  OF  THE  COMMONS. — In  the  com- 
munication I  sent,  the  lines  I  tried  to  quote 
are  from  the  old  Scotch  song,  "  The  Gaber- 
lunzie Man."  After  it  was  sent  off  the  re- 
frain suddenly  recurred  to  my  memory. 
It  is: 

"  We'll  gang  nae  mair  a-rovin,  a-rovin'  in  the  nicht ; 
We'll  gang  nae  mair  a-rovin',  let  the  mune shine  e'er 

sae  bricht ; 
We'll  gang  nae  mair  a-rovin." 

So  the  fragment  I  give  (imperfectly)  is  not 
from  "The  Gaberlunzie  Man,"  but  from 
"  We'll  Gang  Nae  Mair  a  Rovin'."  From 
forty-five  to  fifty  years  ago,  I  used  to  hear  this 
ballad  sung  by  a  famous  Scotch  vocalist, 
Templeton,  whom  Madame  Malibran 
selected,  and  trained  to  sing  with  her  in  her 
concerts.  After  his  connection  with  her 
came  to  an  end,  he  gave  concerts  on  his 
own  account,  mainly  of  Scotch  songs,  and 
"  We '11  Gang  Nae  Mair  a  Rovin'  "  was  in  his 
repertoire.  "The  Gaberlunzie  Man"  I 
have  also  heard  sung  some  sixty  years  ago, 
but  this  was  at  weddings  by  a  country 
butcher  with  a  marvelously  fine  voice,  who 
was  afterwards  banished  for  sheep-stealing. 

J.  H. 
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ILTOTIES. 


HAWTHORNE'S  "  RAPPACCINI'S  DAUGHTER." 

Giovanni  Guasconti,  a  young  scholar, 
poor  in  purse,  came  from  his  home  in  lower 
Italy  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  University 
of  Padua.  The  lodgings  which  he  occupied 
looked  down  upon  a  garden,  which  was 
filled  with  all  sorts  of  strange  luxuriant 
growths,  such  as  he  had  never  before  beheld. 
From  his  old  friend,  Professor  Baglioni, 
Giovanni  learned  that  the  possessor  of  these 
botanical  treasures  was  one  Signer  Rappac- 
cini,  a  physician  of  great  repute,  who- culti- 
vated these  peculiar  shrubs  and  flowers  for 
use  in  the  exercise  of  his  scientific  theories. 

While  seated  at  his  window  one  day, 
Giovanni  observed  the  doctor's  beautiful 
daughter  Beatrice  strolling  through  the  gar- 
den paths  and  plucking  many  of  the  richest 
flowers,  which,  because  of  their  poisonous 
nature,  even  her  father  could  not  approach 
with  impunity.  There  was  no  fear  in  her 
touch;  but  as  he  watched,  Giovanni, per- 
ceived with  horror,  that  her  presence  seemed 
fatal  to  the  insects  which  flew  about  in  the 
sunshine ;  wherever  she  came,  they  fell  dead, 
as  if  her  very  breath  poisoned  the  air  about 
her. 

Strangely  fascinated,  Giovanni  could  not 
resist  the  influence  of  her  beauty,  and,  hav- 
ing once  met  her,  soon  became  deeply  in 
love.  After  some  time  had  passed,  during 
which  he  had  been  constantly  at  her  side, 
he  discovered  that  his  own  being  had 
become  impregnated  with  the  same  fatal 
poison ;  flowers  withered  at  his  touch,  and 
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if  he  breathed  upon  a  spider  in  its  web,  it 
died  as  though  touched  with  deadly  venom. 

He  then  sought  Beatrice,  and  upbraided 
her  for  her  evil  influence  over  him.  Wretched 
and  unhappy,  she  disclosed  to  him  the  man- 
ner in  which  her  father  had  nurtured  her ; 
ever  since  infancy  she  had  grown  and  blos- 
somed with  the  plants  whose  fatal  properties 
she  had  imbibed  with  the  air  she  breathed. 
Through  the  friendship  of  Baglioni,  her 
lover  procured  a  precious  antidote,  and  in- 
duced her  to  drink  it ;  but  it  was  too  late 
to  counteract  the  effect  of  her  father's  cruel 
experiment,  an^  she  died,  a  victim  to  his 
perverted  wisdom. 

In  the  course  of  one  of  his  visits  to  Gio- 
vanni, Baglioni  says  to  him  :  "I  have  been 
reading  an  old  classic  author  lately,  and 
met  with  a  story  that  strangely  interested 
me.  It  is  of  an  Indian  prince  who  sent  a 
beautiful  woman  as  a  present  to  Alexander 
the  Great.  She  was  as  lovely  as  the  dawn, 
and  gorgeous  as  the  sunset;  but  what  es- 
pecially distinguished  her  was  a  certain  rich 
perfume  in  her  breath,  richer  than  a  garden 
of  Persian  roses.  Alexander,  as  was  natural 
to  a  youthful  conqueror,  fell  in  love  at  first 
sight  with  this  magnificent  stranger ;  but  a 
certain  sage  physician,  happening  to  be 
present,  discovered  a  terrible  secret  in  re- 
gard to  her :  that  this  lovely  woman  had 
been  nourished  with  poisons  from  her  birth 
upward,  until  her  whole  nature  was  so  im- 
bued with  them  that  she  herself  had  become 
the  deadliest  poison  in  existence.  Poison 
was  her  element  of  life.  With  that  rich 
perfume  of  her  breath,  she  blasted  the  very 
air.  Her  love  would  have  been  poison,  her 
embrace  death." 

This  is  plainly  the  hint  for  Hawthorne's 
tale;*and  any  one  who  reads  Chapter  xi  of  the 
"  Gesta  Romanorum,J'  will  find  the  "  clas- 
sical story  "  to  which'Baglioni  refers.  It  is 
a  lesson,  taught  by  the  good  old  monks,  on 
"The  Poison  of  Sin,"  but  differs  in  some 
few  details  from  the  story  just  related. 

"Alexander  was  a  prince  of  great  power, 
and  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  who  instructed 
him  in  every  branch  of  polite  learning. 
The  Queen  of  the  North,  having  heard  of 
his  proficiency,  nourished  her  daughter  from 
the  cradle  upon  a  certain  kind  of  deadly 
poison ;  and  when  she  grew  up,  she  was  con- 


sidered so  beautiful,  that  the  sight  of  her 
alone  affected  one  with  madness. 

"The  queen  sent  her  to  Alexander  to 
espouse.  He  no  sooner  beheld  her  than 
he  became  violently  enamored,  and  with 
much  eagerness  desired  to  possess  her ;  but 
Aristotle,  observing  his  weakness,  said :  '  Do 
not  touch  her,  for,  if  you  do,  you  will  cer- 
tainly perish.  She  has  been  nurtured  upon 
the  most  deleterious  food,  which  I  will 
prove  to  you  immediately.  Here  is  a  male- 
factor, who  is  already  condemned  to  death. 
He  shall  be  united  to  her,  and  you  will 
soon  see  the  truth  of  what  I  advance. '  Ac- 
cordingly, the  culprit  was  brought  without 
delay  to  the  girl,  and  scarcely  had  he  touched 
her  lips  before  his  whole  frame  was  impreg- 
nated with  poison,  and  he  expired  in  the 
greatest  agony.  Alexander,  glad  at  his  es- 
cape from  such  imminent  destruction,  be- 
stowed all  thanks  upon  his  instructor,  and 
returned  the  girl  to  her  mother." 

The  spiritual  application  of  this  tale  is  ob- 
vious. Alexander  is  the  Christian  who  is 
enjoined  to  avoid  the  contamination  of  the 
devil,  the  world  and  the  flesh.  The  ena- 
mored beauty  is  Luxury  and  Gluttony, 
which  fill  men  with  desires  that  are  poison- 
ous to  the  soul.  Aristotle  is  the  reproving 
conscience.  The  malefactor  is  the  perverse 
man  who  enfolds  his  sins  in  a  close  embrace, 
and  is  spiritually  destroyed,  or,  in  the  words 
of  Solomon  :  '•  He  who  touches  pitch  shall 
be  defiled  by  it." 

The  question  now  arises,  whence  did  the 
authors  of  the  "  Gesta  Romanorum  "  derive 
this  story  of  Alexander,  for  it  seems  to 
have  no  place  in  the  most  familiar  histories 
of  that  monarch.  Warton  tells  us.  It  is 
found,  he  says,  in  Chapter  xxviii  of  Aris- 
totle's "Secretum  Secretorum,"  in  which 
a  queen  of  India  is  said  to  have  treacher- 
ously sent  to  Alexander,  among  other  costly 
presents,  the  pretended  testimonies  of  her 
friendship,  a  girl  of  exquisite  beauty,  who, 
having  been  fed  with  serpents  from  her  in- 
fancy, partook  of  their  nature. 

As  another  instance  of  a  like  character,  it 
will  be  remembered  that  Mithridates  VI 
was  supposed  to  eat  poison  with  impunity  ; 
but  this  belief  probably  arose  from  the  ci'r- 
cumstance  that  it  was  his  habit  to  constantly 
fortify  his  constitution  by  drinking  anti- 
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dotes  to  poisons  which  were  apt  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  him  at  any  moment  by  the 
treacherous  persons  about  his  court ;  for  he 
dwelt  in  Pontus,  the  county  of  Media,  "  a 
land  of  venomous  herbs."  Pliny  also  re- 
counts stories  of  nations  whose  natural  food 
was  poison ;  and  Mandeville  is  said  to  have 
met  with  like  instances  in  his  travels. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  circumstance 
connected  with  Aristotle's  "Secret  of  Se- 
crets " — namely,  the  fact  of  its  being  a  for- 
gery, consecrated  with  the  name  of  that 
great  philosopher.  It  is  suppossd,  by  Percy 
and  others,  to  have  been  composed  in  verse 
by  Pierre  de  Vernon,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
under  the  title  "  Les  Enseignemens  d'Aris- 
totle ; ' '  and  this  treatise  is  now  carefully 
preserved  in  MS.  at  Paris.  It  begins  thus, 
in  the  oddest  of  French: 

"  Primes  saciez  ke  icest  tretiez 
Est  le  secre  de  secrez  numez, 
Re  Aristotle  le  philosophe  y  doine." 

For  many  years  after  its  first  appearance, 
it  was  confidently  accepted  as  a  genuine 
translation  from  Aristotle,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  for  Alexander  the  Great ;  and 
as  such  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  annotated  by  Roger  Bacon ; 
illustrated  by  Walter  de  Millemete  for  Ed- 
ward III;  and  translated,  in  part,  by  Gower 
and  Lydgate.  In  1528,  an  English  prose 
version  was  made  from  the  French  by  Rob- 
ert Copeland,  elaborately  entitled,  "The 
Secrets  of  Secrets  of  Aristotle,  with  the 
Governale  of  Princes,  and  every  Maner  of 
Estate,  with  Rules  of  Health  for  Body  and 
Soul." 

Previous  to  this  date  (1419-22),  another 
version  had  appeared,  which  was  of  great  in- 
terest, since  it  was  the  earlist  known  compo- 
sition of  any  length  written  in  England  by 
an  Anglo-Irish  author.  This  version,  by 
James  Younge,  which  is  exceedingly  rare,  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  see  in  a  collection 
of  fac  similes  of  the  National  Manuscripts 
of  Ireland.  Unhappily,  Chapter  xxviii 
was  one  of  many  elisions,  only  the  heading 
being  reproduced,  "  That  a  prince  sholde 
not  truste  to  his  enemy  in  no  tyme."  The 
"  Rules  of  Health  of  Body  and  Soul"  were 
unintentionally  very  amusing,  and  the  whole 
work  most  interesting  and  curious. 

MARGARET  H.  GANGEWER. 


IN  the  "Passages  from  the  American 
Note-Book"  of  Hawthorne,  edited  by 
George  Parsons  Lathrop  (1883),  p.  59,  it  is 
stated  that  Hawthorne's  French  teacher 
called  him  M.  de  1'Aubepine,  that  being  a 
translation  of  his  name.  When  the  story 
of  "  Rappaccini's  Daughter"  was  first 
printed,  it  was  feigned  to  be  translated 
from  a  French  writer  named  De  1'Aubepine, 
and  the  pretended  translator  thus  introduced 
himself  to  the  public. 

On  page  209  of  the  "American  Note- 
Book"  (same  edition)  is  this  quotation  from 
Sir  Thomas  Browne:  "  A  story  there  passeth 
of  an  Indian  king  that  sent  unto  Alexander  a 
fair  woman,  fed  with  aconite  and  other  poi- 
sons, with  this  intent  complexionally  to  de- 
stroy him."  "Rappaccini's  Daughter  "  was 
doubtless  suggested  by  Browne's  remarks  on 
poisons,  which  I  copy  below  : 

4.  "A  story  there  passeth  of  an  Indian 
king  that  sent  unto  Alexander  a  faire  woman 
fed  with  aconites  and  other  poysons>  with 
this  intent,  either  by  converse  or  copulation, 
complexionally  to  destroy  him.  For  my 
part,  although  the  design  were  true,  I  should 
have  doubted  the  successe.  For,  though  it 
be  possible  that  poysons  may  meet  with 
tempers  whereto  they  may  become  aliments, 
and  wee  observe  from  fowles  that  feed  on 
fishes  and  others  feed  with  garlick  and 
onyons  that  simple  aliments  are  not  alwayes 
concocted  beyond  their  vegetable  qualities ; 
and  therefore  that  even  after  carnall  conver- 
sion, poysons  may  yet  retaine  some  portion 
of  their  natures ;  yet  are  they  so  refracted, 
cicurated  and  subdued  as  not  to  make  good 
their  first  and  destructive  malignities.  And 
therefore  the  storke  that  eateth  snakes,  and 
the  stare  that  feedeth  upon  hemlock,  though 
no  commendable  aliments,  are  not  destruc- 
tive poysons.  For,  animals  that  can  innox- 
iously  digest  these  poysons  become  antido- 
tall  unto  the  poyson  digested ;  and  there- 
fore whether  their  breath  be  attracted,  or 
their  flesh  injested,  the  poysons  reliques  goe 
still  along  with  their  antidote,  whose  so- 
ciety will  not  permit  their  malice  to  be  de- 
structive. And,  therefore,  also  animals  that 
are  not  mischiefed  by  poysons  which  de- 
stroy us,  may  bee  drawne  into  antidote 
against  them  ;  the  bloud  or  flesh  of  storkes 
against  the  venome  of  serpents,  the  quaile 
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against  hellebore,  and  the  dyet.  of  starlings 
against  the  draught  of  Socrates.  Upon  like 
grounds  are  some  parts  of  animals  alexi- 
pharmacall  unto  others,  and  some  veines  of  the 
earth  and  also  whole  regions,  not  only  destroy 
the  life  of  venomous  creatures,  but  also  pre- 
vent their  productions.  For  though  per- 
haps they  contain  the  seminals  of  spiders, 
and  scorpions,  and  such  as  in  other  earths 
by  suscitation  of  the  sun  may  arise  unto  ani- 
mation ;  yet  lying  under  command  of  their 
antidote,  without  hope  of  emergency  they 
are  poysoned  in  their  matrix  by  those 
powers,  that  easily  hinder  the  advance  of 
their  originals,  whose  confirmed  formes  they 
are  able  to  destroy."  ("  Pseudodoxia  Epi- 
demica,  or  Enquiries  into  very  many  received 
Tenents,  and  commonly  presumed  Truths," 
by  Thomas  Browne,  Doctor  of  Physick, 
London,  1646,  p.  378.) 

The  art  of  poisoning  was  cultivated  to 
such  a  point  by  the  Italians  of  the  Middle 
Ages  that  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of 
the  imagination — particularly  the  imagina- 
tion of  Hawthorne — to  conceive  of  a  maiden 
nourished  upon  noxious  drugs  by  the  cun- 
ning hands  that  infused  the  poison  into  the 
robe  or  the  ring. 

"  Rappaccini's  Daughter"  at  once  recalls 
the  story  of  Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus,  in 
120  B.  C.  Being  apprehensive  of  poison, 
he  had  artfully  accustomed  himself  to  the 
use  of  powerful  drugs,  that  he  might  ren- 
der himself  impervious  to  the  most  bane- 
ful poisons.  After  his  defeat  by  the  Romans 
and  the  rebellion  and  usurpation  of  his  son, 
Mithridates  desired  to  end  his  life  by  poi- 
son, but  every  attempt  was  ineffectual,  and 
he  was  forced  to  command  one  of  his  Gallic 
mercenaries  to  despatch  him  with  a  sword. 

It  is  well  known  that  certain  poisons,  such 
as  laudanum,  arsenic,  etc.,  may  be  taken  in 
small  doses,  gradually  increased,  for  years 
without  causing  serious  injury  to  the  health. 
The  inhabitants  of  Austria,  particularly  in 
the  mountains  adjoining  Hungary,  are  in 
the  habit  of  eating  arsenic;  the  effect  being 
to  give  a  freshness  to  the  complexion, 
greater  ease  in  breathing  and  increased 
embonpoint.  Horses  fed  on  arsenic  have 
smooth,  shining  skins,  great  powers  of 
endurance,  and  high  spirits.  If,  however, 
the  habit  is  interrupted  after  having  been 


indulged  in  a  long  time,  the  result  is  to 
break  down  the  system  of  man  or  horse ; 
the  appetite  is  lost,  and  the  artificial  strength 
and  healthy  appearance  vanish,  never  to 
return. 

•LOUISA  TRUMBULL  COGSWELL. 


MACAULAY'S  NEW  2EALANDER. 

Some  one  has  said  of  Macaulay's  famous 
New  Zealander  that  "  he  has  certainly 
earned  the  privilege  of  a  free  seat  on  Lon- 
don bridge,  by  the  frequency  with  which  he 
has  pointed  a  moral  and  adorned  a  tale." 
But  he  was  a  familiar  figure  in  literature 
long  before  Macaulay  fixed  his  habitation  in 
the  far  east,  and  his  travels  may  be  said  to 
rival  those  of  the  Wandering  Jew.  Macaulay 
is  said  to  have  read  everything  and  forgotten 
nothing,  and  probably  more  than  one  of  the 
references  given  below  suggested  the  idea  to 
him. 

He  employs  it  no  less  than  four  times. 

1.  "  The  Prophetic  Account  of  a  Grand 
National  Epic  Poem,  to  be  written  by  Rich- 
ard Quougti,  and  to  be  entitled,  '  The  Wel- 
lingtoniad,'    and  to  be  published    A.     D. 
2824."     (See     pp.    674,     675,    Vol.     vii, 
"Works,"  ed.  by  his  sister.)  (Contributed  to 
Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine,    November, 
1824.  ?) 

2.  "  When  the  sceptre  shall  have  passed 
away  from  England;  when,  perhaps,   trav- 
elers from  distant  regions  shall  in  vain  labor 
to  decipher  on  some  mouldering  pedestal 
the  name  of  our  proudest  chief;  shall  hear 
savage  hymns  chanted  to   some  misshapen 
idol,  over  the  ruined  dome  of  our  proudest 
temple ;  and  shall  see  a  single  naked  fisher- 
man wash  his  nets  in  the  river  of  the  ten 
thousand   masts ;     her   (Athens')  influence 
and    her  glory  will  still    survive,  fresh  in 
eternal  youth,"  etc.    ("Review  ofMitford's 
'Greece,'"  Knights'    Quarterly  Magazine, 
November,  1824.) 

3.  "Is  it  possible  that  in  two  or  three 
hundred  years  a  few  lean  and  half-naked 
fishermen  may  divide  with   owls  and  foxes 
the  ruins  of  the  greatest  European  cities  ? 
May  wash  their  nets  amidst  the  relics  of  her 
gigantic  docks,  and  build  their  huts  out  of 
the   capitals    of    her    stately    cathedrals?" 
("  Review    of  Mills'    '  Essay    on    Govern- 
ment," "  1829.) 
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4.  "  She  (the  Roman  Catholic  Church) 
may  still  exist  in  undiminished  vigor  when 
some  traveler  from  New  Zealand  shall,  in 
the  midst  of  a  vast  solitude,  take  his  stand 
upon  a  broken  arch  of  London  bridge  to 
sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's."  ("  Review 
of  Ranke's  '.History  of  the  Popes.'  ") 

The  earlie'st  germ  of  this  thought  is  per- 
haps to  be  found  in  Ezekiel :  "  Tyre  shall 
be  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea. "  "Then  all  the  princes 
of  the  sea  shall  come  down  from  their 
thrones,  and  shall  sit  upon  the  ground  and 
shall  tremble  at  every  moment,  and  be 
astonished  at  thee.  And  they  shall  take  up 
a  lamentation  for  thee,  and  say  to  thee, 
How  art  thou  destroyed  that  wast  inhabited 
by  sea-faring  men,  the  renowned  city,  which 
wast  strong  in  the  sea,  she  and  her  inhabi- 
tants "  (xxvi,  5,  16,  17). 

"And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  the 
fishers  shall  stand  upon  it  from  En-gedi  even 
to  En-eglaim ;  they  shall  be  a  place  to 
spread  forth  nets"  (xlvii,  10).  Ezekiel 
wrote  about  595  B.  C. 

Macaulay  may  have  remembered  Marius 
•among  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  or  a  letter 
from  Sulpicius  (B.  C.  106-43)  to  Cicero  on 
the  death  of  his  daughter  Tullia,  in  which 
he  describes  himself,  on  his  return  from 
Asia,  as  sailing  from  ^Egina  towards  Megara, 
and  contemplating  the  surrounding  coun- 
tries :  "  Behind  me  lay  ^Egina,  before  me, 
Megara  ;  on  my  right  I  saw  Piraeus,  and  on 
my  left  Corinth.  These  cities,  once  so 
flourishing  and  magnificent,  now  presented 
nothing  to  my  view  but  a  sad  spectacle  of 
desolation,"  etc. 

In  Spenser's  "  Ruines  of  Time"  (in 
"Complayntes,"  published  1591,  he  sees  in 
fancy  the  genius  of  the  vanished  city  : 

"  It  chaunced  me  one  day  beside  the  shore 

Of  silver- streaming  Thamesis  to  bee, 
Nigh  were  the  goodly  Vellarne  stood  of  yore, 
Of  which  there  now  remains  no  memorie 

Nor  anie  little  moniment  to  see, 
By  which  the  travailer,  that  fares  that  way, 
This  once  was  she,  may  warned  be  to  say. 

Then  on  the  other  side  I  did  behold 
A  woman  sitting  sorrowfullie  wailing, 

Rending  her  yellow  locks,  like  wyrie  gold 
About  her  shoulders  careleslie  down  trailing, 
And  streames  of  tears  from  her  faire  eyes  forth 
railing ; 

In  her  right  hand  a  broken  rod  she  held, 

Which  toward  heaven  shee  seemd  on  high  to  weld." 


In  "  The  Strange  and  Wonderful  History 
of  Mother  Shipton,"  1686,  is  this  prophecy : 
"  A  time  shall  happen  when  a  ship  shall 
come  sayling  up  the  Thames,  till  it  come 
against  London,  and  the  master  of  the  ship 
shall  weepe,  and  the  mariners  of  the  shippe 
shall  aske  him  why  he  weeps  being  he  hath 
made  so  good  a  voyage  ?  And  he  shall  say : 
Ah,  what  a  goodly  city  this  was,  none  in  the 
world  comparable  to  it,  and  now  there  is 
left  scarce  any  House  that  can  let  us  have 
drinke  for  our  money." 

In  the  London  Magazine  (or  Westminster 
Journal),  July  6,  1745,  is  an  essay,  entitled, 
"  Humorous  Thoughts  on  the  Removal  of 
the  Seat  of  Empire  and  Commerce ;  with 
Examples  from  many  Cities  of  Antiquity," 
which  contains  this  paragraph:  "When  I 
have  been  indulging  in  this  thought,  I  have 
in  imagination  seen  the  Britons  of  some 
future  century  walking  by  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  then  overgrown  with  weeds,  and 
rendered  almost  impassable  with  rubbish. 
The  father  points  out  to  his  son  where  stood 
St.  PauTs,  the  Monument,  the  Bank,  the 
Mansion  House,  and  other  places  of  the  first 
distinction,  just  as  one  traveler  now  shows 
another  of  less  experience  the  venerable 
ruins  of  pagan  Rome."  Other  journals  of 
that  period  contain  similar  pictures  of  the 
future  desolation  of  London. 

Goldsmith,   in    the  Bee  (No.    4,    Satur- 
day,   October   27,    1759,    "A  City  Night 
Piece"),  says:   "There  will  come  a  time, 
when  this  temporary  solitude  may  be  made 
continual,  and  the  city  itself  fade  away  and 
leave  a  desert   in   its  room.     What  cities, 
as  great  as  this,  have  once   triumphed    in 
existence,    had    their    victories    as    great, 
and      promised     themselves     immortality ! 
Posterity  can  hardly  trace  the  situation  of 
some ;      the     sorrowful    traveler     wanders 
over  the  awful  ruins  of  others ;  and,  as  he 
beholds,  he   learns  wisdom,  and    feels  the 
transience  of    every   sublunary   possession, 
'Here,'     he  cries,     'stood    their    citadel, 
now  grown  over  with   weeds ;    there  their' 
senate-house,   but  now  the  haunt  of  every 
noxious  reptile  ;  temples  and  theatres  stood 
here,  now  only  an  undistinguished  heap  of 
ruin.     They   are   fallen,'  etc."     The  same 
passage    occurs    in     "The    Citizen  of  the 
World,"  letter  117. 
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A  similar  idea  is  in  "L'An  Deux  Mille 
Quatre  Cent  Quarante ;  Reve  s'il  en  fut 
jamais,"  by  Louis  Sebastien  Mercier,  writ- 
ten 1768,  first  published  at  Amsterdam, 
1770,  and  in  London,  1773.  In  the  last 
chapter  the  ruin  of  Versailles  is  seen  in  a 
vision  :  "  Ce  palais  superbe,  d'ou  partoient 
les  destinees  de  plusieurs  nations."  The 
dreamer  walks  among  the  fallen  columns, 
and  meets  the  shade  of  Louis  XIV,  weeping 
over  the  destruction  of  his  palace. 

In  1780  was  published  "Poems  by  a 
young  nobleman,  of  distinguished  abilities, 
lately  deceased,  particularly  the  State  of 
England,  and  the  once  flourishing  city  of 
London.  In  a  letter  from  an  American 
traveler,  dated  from  the  ruinous  portico  of 
St.  Paul's,  in  the  year  2199,  to  a  friend  set- 
tled in  Boston,  the  metropolis  of  the  Western 
Empire.  Also  several  fugitive  pieces 
principally  wrote  whilst  upon  his  travels  on 
the  continent. ' '  The  author  was  said  to  be 
Thomas,  second  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  had 
just  died,  but  his  executors  denied  it.  In 
the  poem  "The  State  of  England  in  2199," 
which  is  dated  March  21,  1771,  the  Bos- 
tonian  who  views  the  ruins  of  London  is 
conducted  about  by  a  poor  emaciated  Briton. 
Whoever  was  the  author,  he  seems  to  have 
taken  his  idea  from  Mercier. 

Horace  Walpole  writes  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  November  24,  1774:  "For my  part, 
I  take  Europe  to  be  worn  out.  When 
Voltaire  dies  we  may  say  '  good-night. ' 
The  next  Augustan  age  will  dawn  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  will  per- 
haps be  a  Thucydides  at  Boston,  a  Xeno- 
phon  at  New  York,  and,  in  time,  a  Virgil  at 
Mexico  and  a  Newton  at  Peru.  At  last 
some  curious  traveler  from  Lima  will  visit 
England,  and  give  a  description  of  the  ruins 
of  St.  Paul's,  like  the  editions  of  Balbec  and 
Palmyra." 

Gibbon  makes  a  similar  remark  in  the 
"Decline  and  Fall"  (Vol.  iv,  Ch.  xxv, 
p.  298,  published  1788)  :  "  If  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  commercial  and  literary 
town  of  Glasgow,  a  race  of  cannibals  has 
really  existed,  we  may  contemplate  in  the 
period  of  the  Scottish  history  the  opposite 
extremes  of  savage  and  civilized  life.  Such 
reflections  tend  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  our 
ideas,  and  to  encourage  the  pleasing  hope 


that  New  Zealand  may  produce  in  some 
future  age  the  Hume  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. ' ' 

Volney  writes  in  "  Les  Ruines  ou  Medita- 
tions sur  les  Revolutions  des  Empires" 
(Ch.  ii,  1791)  :  "  Qui  sait  si  sur  les  rives  de 
la  Seine,  de  la  Tamise — dans  le  tourbillon  de 
tant  de  jouissances — un  voyageur,  comme 
moi,  ne  s'asseoira  pas  un  jour  sur  de  muettes 
ruines,  et  ne  pleurera  pas  solitaire  sur  la 
cendre  des  peuples  et  la  memoire  de  leur 
grandeur?" 

Henry  Kirke  White,  in  his  poem,  "Time," 
1803.  speaks  of  the  triumph  of  Oblivion : 

"  Where  now  is  Britain  ?     *    *    * 

O'er  her  marts, 

Her  crowded  parts,  broods  silence  ;  and  the  cry 
Of  the  low  curlew  and  the  pensive  dash 
Of  distant  billows  break  alone  the  void. 
E'en  as  the  savage  sits  upon  the  stone 
That  marks  where  stood  her  capitols,  and  hears 
The  bittern  booming  in  the  woods,  he  shrinks 
From  the  dismaying  solitude.     *    *    * 
Meanwhile  the  arts,  in  second  infancy, 
Rise  in  some  distant  clime  ;  and  then,  perchance, 
Some  bold  adventurer,  fill'd  with  golden  dreams, 
Steering  his  bark  through  trackless  solitudes, 
Where,  to  his' wandering  thoughts,  no  daring  prow 
Had  ever  ploughed  before,  espies  the  cliffs 
Of  fallen  Albion.     To  the  land  unknown 
He  journeys  joyful ;  and  perhaps  descries 
Some  vestige  of  her  ancient  stateliness  : 
Then  he  with  vain  conjecture  fills  his  mind 
Of  the  unheard-of  race,  which  had  arrived 
At  science  in  that  solitary  nook, 
Far  from  the  civil  world ;  and  sagely  sighs, 
And  moralizes  on  the  state  of  man." 

Mrs.  Barbauld  published  a  poem  in  1812, 
called  "  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven," 
which  was  severely  handled  by  the  Quar- 
terly, and  of  which  H.  Crabbe  Robinson 
says  in  his  diary  (1869):  "Mrs.  Barbauld 
incurred  reproach  by  this  poem,  but  it  was 
written  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger."  She 
speaks  of  the  time  when 

"  England,  the  seat  of  arts,  be  only  known 
By  the  gray  ruin  and  the  mouldering  stone. 
The  ingenuous  youth — 

With  duteous  zeal  their  pilgrimage  shall  take 
From  the  Blue  Mountains,  or  Ontario's  lake. 
Pensive  and  thoughtful  shall  the  wanderers  greet 
Each  splendid  square,  and  still  untrodden  street  ; 
Or  of  some  crumbling  turret,  mined  by  time, 
The  broken  stairs  with  perilous  step  shall  climb ; 
Thence  stretch  their  view  the  wide  horizon  round, 
By  scattered  hamlets  trace  its  ancient  bound, 
And  choked  no  more  with  fleets,  fair  Thames 
Through  reeds  and  sedge  pursue  his  idle  way, 
And  when,  'midst  fallen  London  they  survey 
The  stone  where  Alexander's  ashes  lay, 
Shall  own  with  humble  pride  the  lesson  just, 
By  Time's  slow  finger  written  in  the  dust." 
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Shelley's  dedication  (to  Thomas  Moore) 
of  "  Peter  Bell,  the  Third,"  has  these  words: 
"  Hoping  that  the  immortality  which  you 
have  given  to  the  Fudges,  you  will  receive 
from  them  ;  and  in  the  firm  expectation, 
that  when  London  shall  be  an  habitation  of 
bitterns,  when  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster 
Abbey  shall  stand  shapeless  and  nameless 
ruins,  in  the  midst  of  an  unpeopled  marsh  ; 
when  the  piers  of  Westminster  bridge  shall 
become  the  nuclei  of  islets  of  reeds  and 
osiers,  and  cast  the  jagged  shadows  of  their 
broken  arches  on  the  solitary  stream  ;  some 
transatlantic  commentator  will  be  weighing, 
in  the  scales  of  some  new  and  now  unimag- 
ined  system  of  criticism,  the  respective 
merits  of  the  Bells  and  the  Fudges,  and 
their  historians,  I  remain,"  etc. 

Lady  Morgan,  in  the  second  edition  01" 
"Florence  Macarthy,"  1819,  makes  her 
hero  apostrophize  the  old  Parliament  house 
of  Dublin,  now  used  as  a  bank,  in  the  same 
prophetic  strain. 

The  same  idea  is  said  to  have  been  used  by 
"  Comic  Ned  Lysaght,"  author  of  "  Donny- 
brook  Fair,"  etc.,  in  a  song  or  poem  written 
years  before  Lady  Morgan's  book  ;  also  by 
Darwin  (1731-1802),  by  "Satan"  Mont- 
gomery,(i77i-i854?),  and  by  Ledru-Rollin, 
(1808-1874).  These  references  I  have  not 
been  able  to  verify. 

Since  Macaulay,  several  other  writers  have 
appropriated  the  figure.  Sir  Archibald 
Alison  (1792-1867),  in  the  Appendix  to 
Vol.  i  of  his  "  Principles  of  Population  "  (No. 
3,  p.  571),  says  :  "  A  long  decay  is  destined 
to  precede  the  British  Empire — and  at  length 
the  Queen  of  the  Waves  will  sink  into  an 
eternal  though  not  forgotten  slumber.  It  is 
more  likely — that  a  few  fishermen  will  spread 
their  nets  on  the  ruins  of  Plymouth,  and  the 
beaver  construct  his  little  dwelling  under  the 
arches  of  Waterloo  bridge ;  the  towers  of 
York  arise  in  dark  magnificence  amid  an 
aged  forest ;  and  the  red  deer  sport  in  sav- 
age independence  around  the  Athenian  pil- 
lars of  the  Scottish  metropolis." 

Lockhart  says,  in  his  "  Life  of  Walter 
Scott"  (pub.  1838):  "The  civilized 
American  or  Australian  will  curse  these 
places  (Jedburgh  and  Hawick),  of  which  he 
would  never  have  heard  but  for  Scott,  as  he 
passes  through  them  in  some  distant  century, 


when  perhaps  all  that  remains  of  our  national 
glories  may  be  the  high  literature  adopted 
and  extended  in  new  lands,  planted  from 
our  blood." 

Another  instance  may  be  found  in  "  Frank 
Mildmay,"  by  Capt.  Marryatt  (pub.  1829). 
LOUISA  TRUMBULL  COGSWELL. 


A  NEW  ENGLAND  LEGEND. 

The  Noah1  s  Dove  was  the  name  of  a 
ship,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost  at 
sea,  near  the  New  England  coast  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  According  to  a  popu- 
lar legend,  it  still  haunts  the  neighborhood 
in  the  character  of  a  spectre  ship.  Cotton 
Mather  relates  that,  as  the  vessel  was  prepar- 
ing to  sail  from  the  port  of  Salem,  two- 
strangers,  a  young  man  and  his  bride,  en- 
gaged passage  upon  it.  There  was  a  mys- 
terious air  about  the  couple,  and  many  were 
the  whispers  circulated  among  the  knowing, 
ones  of  the  city,  who  sought  to  dissuade 
their  friends  and  relatives  from  trusting 
themselves  with  such  uncanny  fellow-passen- 
gers. But  a  strange  infatuation  possessed 
all  who  had  engaged  to  go  with  the  vessel, 
so  that  they  would  pay  no  heed  to  these 
warnings.  The  day  of  departure  arrived. 
Just  as  the  ship  had  unfurled  its  flag  a  black 
bird,  much  like  a  raven,  alighted  on  the 
hand  of  the  town  clock,  and  by  its  weight 
pushed  it  forward,  some  said  full  ten  min- 
utes. That  same  evening  a  terrible  gale 
sprang  up  and  lasted  for  three  days  andJ 
three  nights.  On  the  fourth  day  the  tem- 
pest suddenly  ceased,  and  at  sunset  a  ship* 
hove  into  sight,  steering  dead  against  the 
wind.  As  it  came  nearer,  the  multitude 
gathered  upon  the  shore  recognized  the 
Noah1  s  Dove.  Many  saw  their  friends 
on  board,  and  would  have  sheuted  to  them, 
with  joy,  but  there  was  something  dismal 
and  strange  in  their  appearance,  which  awed 
them  to  remain  silent.  The  strange  young, 
man  and  his  bride  were  seen  tenderly  em- 
bracing each  other,  but  no  noise  or  voice 
was  heard  on  board.  At  that  moment  the 
masts  and  rigging  fell  into  the  sea  as  if  they 
had  been  struck  down  with  lightning,  and 
signals  of  distress  were  displayed,  but  still 
no  sound  was  heard. 

The  multitude  suspended  their  breathing, 
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convinced  that  the  vision  before  them  was 
the  unsubstantial  creation  of  the  prestigious 
spirits.  This  belief  entered  all  their  minds 
simultaneously,  and  in  the  same  moment  the 
mighty  spectre  vanished. 


THE  OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET. 

"The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,"  a  lyric  by 
Samuel  Wood  worth,  was  first  published  in 
the  New  York  Mirror.  It  became  instantly 
popular,  and  may  be  found  in  almost  every 
anthology.  It  is  said  to  have  been  inspired 
by  the  chance  remark  of  one  of  Woodworth's 
companions,  made  in  a  New  York  tavern, 
that  the  cognac  they  had  just  been  drinking 
was  far  inferior  to  "the  draught  of  pure 
spring  water  we  used  to  get  from  the  old 
oaken  bucket  that  hung  in  the  well,  after 
our  return  from  the  labors  of  the  field  on  a 
hot  summer's  day. ' '  Woodworth,  returning 
to  his  office,  at  once  seized  a  pen  and  in  half 
an  hour  had  written  the  poem. 

The  scene  so  vividly  described  in  Mr. 
Woodworth's  charming  lyric  is  a  little  val- 
ley (in  the  neighborhood  of  Scituate,  Mass.), 
through  which  Herring  brook  pursues  its 
devious  way  to  meet  the  tidal  waters  of 
North  river.  The  view  of  it  from  Coleman 
heights,  with  its  neat  cottages,  its  maple 
groves  and  apple  orchards,  is  remarkably 
beautiful.  The  "wide-spreading  pond," 
the  "mill,"  the  "dairy-house,"  the  "rock 
where  the  cataract  fell,"  and  even  the  "old 
well,"  if  not  the  "  m.oss-covered  bucket" 
itself,  may  still  be  seen  just  as  the  poet  de- 
scribed them. 


THE  HORN  OF  OLDENBURG. 

The  horn  of  Oldenburg,  which  is  still  pre- 
served in  a  church  in  Oldenburg,  Germany, 
has  the  following  legend  connected  with  it : 
One  day,  Otho  of  Oldenburg,  being  ex- 
hausted with  hunting  and  very  thirsty,  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh  God,  would  that  I  had  a  cool 
drink!"  Whereupon,  there  suddenly  ap- 
peared before  him  a  lovely  maiden,  who 
offered  him  a  drink  in  a  richly  carved  horn. 
The  beauty  of  its  workmanship  induced 
Otho  to  make  off  with  it,  and  he  saved  him- 
self from  evil  consequences  by  bestowing  it 
on  the  church. 


KING  LUD. 

Lud,  one  of  the  mythical  kings  of  Great 
Britain  who  are  celebrated  in  the  "  Romance 
of  the  Brut,"  is  said  to  have  given  his 
name  to  London  (a  corruption  of  Lud's 
town),  which  had  previously  been  known  as 
Trinovant.  He  was  buried  by  the  gate  of 
the  city  called  after  him,  Ludgate. 


QUERIES. 


Malagrida. — What  is  meant  by  this  word? 
H.  C.  BATES. 

Malagrida  was  a  nickname  given  by  his 
political  opponents  to  William,  Earl  of 
Shelburne  (1737-1805),  also  known  as  "The 
Jesuit."  Although  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  that  his  standard  of  political  morality 
was  lower  than  that  of  many  other  public 
men  of  his  time,  he  was  generally  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  as  tricky  and  unscrupu- 
lous, and  his  truth  was  distrusted  more  than 
other  men's  lies.  Gabriel  Malagrida  (i68q- 
1761)  was  an  Italian  Jesuit,  who  had  been 
recently  condemned  to  death  by  the  Portu- 
guese inquisition,  for  his  participation  in  the 
attempt  upon  the  life  of  Peter  I,  King  of 
Portugal.  It  was  said  that  he  held  the  doc- 
trine that  it  was  no  crime  to  kill  the  king. 

Saviour  of  Society. — Who  is  known  as 
the  "  Saviour  of  Society?" 

R.  L.  APPLETON. 
BRIDGEPORT.  CONN. 

"Prince  Hohensteil-Schwangau,  the, 
Saviour  of  Society,"  is  a  poem  by  Robert 
Browning  (1872). 

The  prince  is  Napoleon  III,  who,  in  a 
soliloquy  full  of  plausible  and  ingenious 
casuistry,  passes  in  review  the  leading 
events  of  his  own  life,  and  while  he  ac- 
knowledges that  they  do  not  conform  to  any 
ideal  standard  of  right,  nor  justify  the  plau- 
dits which  hero-worshiping  historians  might 
bestow  upon  them,  yet  claims  that  in  this 
world  any  Utopian  scheme  of  government 
would  be  worse  than  useless ;  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  ruler  to  conform  himself  to  exist- 
ing conditions,  and  assist  those  who  are  sub- 
ject to  his  rule  to  live  the  life  into  which 
they  were  born,  and  that  his  own  wavering 
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policy  was  dictated  throughout  by  the  higher 
law  of  public  expediency. 

"  Prince  Hohensteil-Schwangau  "  is  a  de- 
liberate attempt  on  the  author's  part  to 
defend  a  cause  which  he  knows  to  be  weak, 
and  as  such  is  a  typical  specimen,  as  it  is  also 
a  favorable  one,  of  his  genius  for  special 
pleading.  It  places  in  full  relief  the  love  of 
opposition  which  impels  him  to  defend  the 
weaker  side,  and  the  love  of  fairness  which 
always  makes  him  subsume  in  the  defense 
every  argument  that  may  be  justly  advanced 
against  it ;  and  it  also  exhibits  that  double- 
refracting  quality  of  his  mind  which  can 
convert  a  final  concession  to  the  one  side 
into  an  irresistible  last  word  in  favor  of  the 
other. 

Mimer. — Is  Mimer  a  character  in  Nor^e 
mythology?  S.  L.  DUNHAM. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Mimer,  or  Meming,  in  mediaeval  folk- 
lore, is  one  of  the  mastersmiths  of  the  North, 
the  tutor  of  the  still  more  famous  Velant  or 
Wayland  Smith.  He  forged  the  mighty 
sword  Mimung  in  answer  to  a  challenge 
from  Amilias,  who  claimed  to  have  made  a 
suit  of  armor  which  no  sword  could  dint. 
The  trial  was  held  in  the  midst  of  assembled 
thousands.  Meming  hit  his  stoutest  blow, 
when  Amilias  observed  that  there  was  a 
strange  feeling  of  cold  iron  in  his  inwards. 
"  Shake  thyself,"  said  Meming.  The  luck- 
less wight  did  so,  and  fell  in  two  halves, 
being  cleft  through  from  collar  to  haunch. 
This  sword  was  called  by  its  maker,  •'*  Mi- 
mung," after  himself,  as  being  in  a  manner 
his  own  son. 


@OM  MltNIGAJfllONS. 

TRADITIONS  ABOUT  THE  SALT  WATER  IN 
THE  OCEAN. — The  Pythagoreans  held  that 
the  sea  was  made  salt  by  the  tears  of 
Kronos,  father  of  Zeus,  and  the  Hebraic  ex- 
planation is  somewhat  similar,  though  more 
poetic,  namely,  that  the  salt  came  from  the 
tears  of  fallen  angels. 

The  hot  springs  were  also  said  to  have 
been  caused  by  these  same  tears.  Origen 
says  :  "  o&ev  KOI  TU<;  Oepfidt;  T 
iitsivtov  ddicpua," 


The  Talmud  explains  the  hot  springs  by 
saying  that  the  waters  of  the  deluge  were 
hot,  and  when  they  subsided  they  left  the 
warm  springs  behind  them. 

The  following  is  an  Oriental  legend : 
"  When  Noah  had  gone  out  of  the  ark  he 
waited  forty  day  on  Mount  Djoudi,  until  the 
waters  of  chastiment  should  subside  into 
the  ocean.  And  the  salt,  brackish  water  of 
the  sea  is  due  to  the  water  of  the  deluge." 

Another  account  runs : 

"  Tell  me,  I  pray,  why  the  water  of  the  sea 
is  salt?" 

"I'll  tell  thee.  It  is  because  Moses  cast 
the  ancient  tables  of  the  law  into  the  sea  and 
shed  tears  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  And 
for  this  cause  is  the  sea  become  salt." 


RICHMOND,  VA. 


J.  R.  REYNOLDS. 


SOME  extracts  from  William  Bullein's 
"A  Dialogue  Against  the  Feuer  Pestilence  " 
(E.  E.  T.  S.,  Extra  Series,  No.  52,  1888), 
which  was  published  in  1564,  and  other 
editions  in  1573  and  1578,  may  be  of  inter- 
est. I  give  some  of  the  proverbs  and  col- 
loquial phrases  as  I  noted  them  down  in 
reading  the  work. 

PROVERBS. 

Blacke  oxe,  etc.  The  blacke  oxe  neuer 
trode  vpon  my  foote  before  (p.  96). 

Breade  *  *  *  is  buttered.  He 
knoweth  vpon  whiche  side  his  breade  is  l>uf- 
tered  well  enough,  I  warrant  you  (p.  112). 

Cow  *  *  *  calfe.  Like  Cowe  like 
Calfe  (p.  21). 

Dentil.  The  deuill  go  with  hym  (p. 
120). 

Dogge  *  *  *  date.  A  Dogge  hath 
but  a  date  (p.  123). 

Dogges  *  *  *  in  Maunger.  Like 
vnto  cruell  Dogges  liyng  in  a  Maunger, 
neither  eatyng  the  Haye  theim  selues  ne 
sufferyng  the  Horse  to  feed  thereof  hymself 

(P-  9)- 

Euill    *     *     *     goodes.      Euill    gotten 

goodes  are  euill  spent  (p.  72). 

Fatte.  Let  euerie  fatte  stande  vpon  his 
owne  bottome  (p.  65). 

Goose.  Winkyng  like  a  goose  in  the  raine 
(p.  20). 
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Golde.  It  is  golde  that  maketh  a  gladde 
harte  (p.  25). 

Horse  Bread.  As  for  termes  and  trickes 
in  Logike,  I  forse  not  of  them,  thei  will/a*V 
for  no  horse  bread  (p.  25). 

Horse.  Lette  the  quicke  Horse  drawe  the 
deade  Horse  out  of  the  myre  (p.  123). 

Lawiers.  These  lawiets,  I  say,  are 
cunnyng  Carde platers  (p.  77). 

It  is  a  bare  pasture  that  thei  (i.  <?.,  law- 
yers) cannot^mfc  on  (p.  78). 

Matte.  Soft  fire  maketh  swete  matte  (p. 
6). 

Let  the  deuill  paie  the  matt  manne  (p. 
123). 

Merie.  It  is  merie  when  knaves  are  mette 
(p.  80). 

Mum.  Hem,  sirrha,  I  saie  nothing  but 
mum  (p.  80). 

Padde.  I  smell  an  other  padde  in  the 
strawe  (p.  22). 

Bauen.  The  Bauen  will  seeke  the  car- 
rion (p.  19). 

Pitchers.  For  the  old  proverb  is,  Small 
Pitchers  haue  wide  eares  (p.  13). 

Siglit.  Out  of  sight  out  of  mynde  (p. 
19). 

Strawe.  There  stop  and  lay  a  strawe  (p. 
18). 

Toye.     A  toye  /0  mocke  an  Ape  withall 

(P-  73)- 

Truthe.     Truthe  seketh   no    corners    (p. 

89)- 

Worlde.  The  worlde  amendes  like  sower 
ale  in  Sommer  (p.  77). 

PHRASES  AND  WORDS. 

Bankeroote    (p.     90).       Buskens     (94). 

Canabales  (pp.    100,    104).     Ha,  ha,    ha, 

how   cracke   you    this  nutte  ?  (p.    62).    *A 

Crowe  of  Yron  (p.  122).     In  Durance  (90). 

Dogge  Dates  (pp.   28,  56).     Dogge  trickes 

(pp.    122,   75).     Eradicated  (81).     I  haue 

spon    a  faire  threde  (p.   122).     As  fine  as 

fippence  (p.  62).     Bryng  our  cousin   into  a 

fooles  paradise  (p.  22).     Precious  trees,  as 

Agallicum  and   Guiacitm  (p.   102).     She  is 

married    to,    an    hoddie  pecke,   John     A. 

Noddes($.  122).    And  daunce  Trenchemore 

and  Hey  de  Gie  (p.  94).     So  could  I  make 

a  trim  hotche  potche  in  bruying  of  wine  and 

all  other  wares  (p.   123).     And  would  haue 

Jacke  Drakes  medicene  (p.  64).    His  name  is 


Jackeindiffierent($.<)2). 
Make  shifte  (p.  30).  I  haue  serued  a  good 
maister  with  a  mischccf,  he  hath  giuen  me 
nothyng  in  his  will  (p.  122).  To  be  plain,  I 
am  a  Nullifidian,  and  there  are  many  of  our 
secte  (p.  14).  I  can  also  speake  Pedlers1 
French  wel  (p.  122).  I  will  go  to  some  im- 
pudent pettie.  Fogger  (p.  122).  Now  helpe 
at  a  pinche,  or  els  neuer  (p.  10).  He  will 
not  suffer  it  to  fall  into  relappe  (p.  83). 
She  doeth  rule  the  rost  (p.  22).  Sauce 
(=insolence)  (p.  80).  Saucie  (^insolent) 
(p.  62).  Pleasaunt  venerous to<V<r talke($.  13). 
Twoo  faces  in  a  hoode  (p.  92).  No  treasure 
can  keepe  me  back  the  twinckelyng  of  an  eye 
from  you  (p.  115).  She  weares  the  keies 
(p.  22). 

ADDENDA. 

Suche  Carpenter,  such  chips  (p.  6).  Nor 
bathyng,  either  with  fume,  stoue,  or  warme 
water  (p.  39).  The  first  man  is  one  that 
hath  but  a  verie  small learnyng,  lesser  wit  and 
lesse  honesty  (p.  82).  I  will  trim  you  for  this 
geare  if  I  catche  you  (p.  112).  I  haue  here 
many  goodly  ieuelss  against  lighting,  as  the 
Carbuncle,  Hemoralde,  Hiasynthus,  with. 
Amber  and  Gold  (p.  114).  A  pece  of  a 
Unicornes  home  good  against  poison 

(P-  95)- 

There  are  references  to  America  (pp.  26, 
100),  Cuba  (100),  Terra  Florida  (p.  26), 
besides  much  else  that  is  interesting  and  of 
value.  A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

DISAFFECTION. — Montagu  ("Rise and  Fall 
of  Ancient  Republicks,"  1760,  p.  276)  has 
"The  cant-term  disaffection  will  be  the 
watchword  of  the  faction." 

Discombent.  "  This  honest  man  gapeth  for 
a  vouson  of  a  benebice  before  it  is  fallen  and 
doeth  catche  it  or  it  cometh  to  the  grounde, 
before  the  death  of  the  discombent  (Bullein, 
"  Dialogue  against  the  Feuer  Pestilence," 
1578,  E.  E.  T.  S.,  1888,  p.  83). 

A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

THE  MINNESOTA  JOG. — Few  people,  who 
consult  the  map  of  the  United  States,  have 
failed  to  notice  the  triangular  strip  of  land 
extending  some  distance  north  of  the  parallel 
which  constitutes  the  boundary  line  between 
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the  west  central  parts  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  This  territory  is,  for  the 
greater  part,  situated  in  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
but  it  includes  also  a  small  strip  of  land. 
The  area  in  question  is  called  the  "  Minne- 
sota Jog,"  and  its  history  is  an  interesting 
one. 

That  part  of  the  boundary  line  situated 
between  the  Great  Lakes  and  Lake  of  the 
Woods  lies  along  a  chain  of  small  lakes  and 
portages,  and,  by  the  terms  of  a  former 
agreement,  extended  from  the  mouth  of 
Rainy  Lake  river  to  the  rxorth-west  corner  of 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  which  was,  at  the  time 
of  the  agreement,  thought  to  be  on  the 
forty-ninth  parallel.  When,  however,  the 
treaty  of  1818  was  completed,  the  boundary 
west  of  Lake  of  the  Woods  was  decided  upon 
in  the  following  terms : 

"  It  is  agreed  that  the  line  drawn  from  the  most  north- 
western point  of  Lake  of  the  Woods  along  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  or,  if  the  said  point  shall  not 
be  in  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  then  from  a  point  on  a 
line  drawn  due  north  or  south  until  said  line  shall  inter- 
sect the  forty-ninth  parallel,  and  from  the  point  of  inter- 
section westward  *  *  *  to  the  Stony  (Rocky) 
mountains." 

But  the  north-western  point  of  Lake  of  the 
Woods  proved  to  be  twenty-six  miles  north 
of  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  so  a  beginning 
point  was  made  twenty-six  miles  south  of  the 
north-western  point  of  the  lake,  leaving  the 
triangular  strip  which,  except  Alaska,  is  the 
most  northerly  part  of  the  United  States. 
J.  W.  RED  WAV. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN  ROOSTER. — The 
legend,  "Crow,  Chapman,  Crow,"  repre- 
sented as  one  of  the  banners  in  the  Whig 
processions  of  1840,  in  Boston,  as  described 
in  the  latest  Sunday  Herald,  perhaps,  calls 
for  explanation.  There 'was  a  Democratic 
editor  in  one  of  the  towns  of  Indiana,  named 
Chapman.  One  of  the  Democratic  managers 
of  that  date  thought  things  were  not  going 
as  prosperously  for  the  party  as  they  should 
go.  He  wrote  to  stir  the  politicians  up,  and 
among  other  things  he  said  :  "  Tell  Chap- 
man to  crow  and  claim  victory."  This  let- 
ter, by  accident,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Whigs.  They  printed  it,  and  in  the  whole 
campaign,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  the  words,  "Tell  Chapman  to 
crow,"  were  ringing  in  derision.  The  late 


Colonel  Charles  G.  Greene,  of  the  Boston 
Post,  when  the  next  year  the  Democrats 
really  began  to  win  victories,  turned  the 
laugh  upon  their  opponents  by  getting  out 
the  cut  of  a  rooster  in  earnest.  This  is  the 
origin  of  the  pictured  fowl  in  politics  in  this 
country. — Boston  Herald. 

RHYMED  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  (Vol.  ii, 
p.  8). — Perhaps  this  is  what  is  wanted : 

"  First,  William  the  Norman, 
Then  William,  his  son — 
Henry,  Stephen  and  Henry, 
Then  Richard  and  John ; 
Next,  Henry  the  Third, 
Edwards,  one,  two  and  three : 
Again,  after  Richard, 
Three  Henries  we  see. 
Two  Edwards,  third  Richard, 
If  rightly  I  guess  ; 
Two  Henries,  sixth  Edward, 
Queens  Mary  and  Bess. 
Then  Jamie,  the  Scot, 
And  Charles,  whom  they  slew ; 
Again  followed  Cromwell, 
Another  Charles,  too ; 
Then  James,  called  the  Second, 
Ascended  the  throne. 
Then  William  and  Mary 
Together  came  on ; 
Till  Anne,  Georges  four 
And  fourth  William  all  past, 
God  sent  us  Victoria,  • 
The  youngest  and  last. 

R.  N.  T. 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

HE  CARRIES  His  OFFICE  IN  His  HAT 
("Vol.  ii,  p.  152). — W.  F.  Burns  asks  whence 
the  saying,  "  He  carries  his  office  in  his  hat. ' ' 
As  I  understand  it,  Waterford  is  a  point  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  Ireland.  There 
is  a  light-house  there  and  a  telegraphic  cable 
station,  but  it  does  not  reach  the  dignity  of 
a  town.  Vessels  bound  to  Cork  or  Queens- 
town  "for  orders"  pass  close  in  to  shore  at 
Waterford,  and  if  signaled  slacken  sail,  but 
do  not  come  to  an  anchorage.  They  are 
then  boarded  by  agents  of  the  vessel  owners 
or  the  shipping  merchants,  said  agents  go- 
ing out  from  shore  in  small  boats,  carrying 
no  luggage,  but  having  the  "  orders  "  in  the 
lining  of  the  head  covering,  be  it  hat  or 
cap,  on  the  delivery  of  which  to  the  master" 
of  the  vessel  he  proceeds  on  his  way,  and 
the  agent  returns  to  land.  Hence,  this  ex- 
pression, which  is  of  modern  origin,  and 
generally  used  among  ship-brokers:  "He 
carries  his  office  in  his  hat,  like  a  Waterford 
merchant."  RAWE. 
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NEOLOGICAL.  — The  exact  birth-day  of  a 
word  or  expression  that  afterwards  finds  ac- 
ceptance is  always  a  welcome,  though  sel- 
dom a  possible,  bit  of  knowledge.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  a  certain  variety  of 
wheat  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  become 
known  as  the  Fulcaster  Wheat,  and  to  many 
it  must  also  be  known  that  this  name  was 
coined  to  denote  the  peculiar  origin  of  the 
newly  discovered  varie.ty.  Few  will,  how- 
ever, be  able  to  give  the  time  and  circum- 
stance of  this  naming  process,  with  refer- 
ence to  which  I  have  the  following  com- 
munication to  make. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Schindel,  of  the  firm  of  "grow- 
ers of  seed  wheat,"  Messrs.  S.  M.  Schindel 
&  Co.,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  in  a  letter  dated 
July  23,  1888,  in  reply  to  my  inquiries 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  name  Fulcaster, 
wrote  as  follows : 

"  This  wheat  was  first  discovered  growing  (a  single 
head)  in  a  field  of  other  wheat,  to  which  it  bore  no  re- 
semblance in  looks,  upon  the  farm  of  one  Mr.  Henry 
Ebersole,  near  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  in  1879.  Mr.  Eber- 
sole  propagated  it  and  sold  of  it  to  his  neighbors,  under 
the  name  of  '  Franklin  White  Chaff.'  His  patrons 
called  it  variously,  '  Franklin  White  Chaff,'  '  Franklin 
Prolific,'  '  Franklin  Amber,'  '  Franklin,'  '  Ebersole,'  and 
'  Prolific,'  and  all  within  the  distance  of  ten  miles." 

The  writer  of  this  letter  (Mr.  Schindel) 
secured,  in  1886,  six  thousand  bushels  of 
wheat  for  seed,  but,  before  he  could  offer  it 
to  the  winter  wheat  growers  of  the  United 
States,  felt  himself  compelled  to  bestow  a 
name  upon  the  wheat  that  might  convey 
some  hint  as  to  its  parentage.  By  careful 
comparisons,  by  inquiries,  by  an  analysis  of 
its  habits  and  peculiarities  of  growth,  we 
were  finally  led  to  decide  that  the  wheat 
was  a  hybrid  between  the  "  Fultz  "  and  the 
"Lancaster,"  and  that  it  should  bear  the 
name  of  Hybrid  Fultz-Lancaster.  But  this 
was  too  long  for  a  name.  We  then  dropped 
the  first  member — Hybrid — but  it  was  still 
too  long.  It  then  occurred  to  me  to  use 
only  a  part  of  each  word ;  we,  therefore, 
offered  it  as  "  Ful-Caster  Wheat,"  with  the 
explanation  of  its  origin.  In  1887  the 
name  became  shortened  into  "Fulcaster." 
A  bifrontal  compound  was  thus  called  into 
existence  which,  fifty  years  hence,  may 
prove  a  puzzle  to  many  a  one  not  in  posses- 
sion of  the  back  numbers  of  NOTES  AND 
QUERIES.  J.  W.  B. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


THE  ROOSTER  AS  A  POLITICAL  EMBLEM 
(Vol.  ii,  pp.  106,  165). — The  question  con- 
cerning the  adoption  of  the  rooster  as  a 
Democratic  emblem  was  mooted  in  the  New 
York  World  during  December,  1887,  and 
authoritatively  settled  by  the  following  state- 
ment, which  I  copy  from  my  scrap-book : 

"The  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Sentinet 
has  kindly  furnished  the  true  version  of  the 
adoption  of  the  rooster  as  a  Democratic  bird. 

"'It  originated,'  he  says,  'in  the  early 
forties.  The  proprietors  of  the  Sentinel  at 
that  time  were  George  A.  and  J.  Page 
Chapman,  the  latter  the  father  of  General 
George  Chapman,  who  distinguished  himself 
as  an  Indiana  soldier  during  the  civil  war, 
and  died  recently  in  this  city.  While  the 
Chapmans  had  nothing  to  do  with  originat- 
ing '  the  crow,'  they  had  all  to  do  with  dif- 
fusing and  popularizing  it  as  a  party  cry. 
A  Hancock  county  man,  named  Joe  Chap- 
man, possessed  a  phenomenally  good  crow- 
ing ability,  and,  as  he  was  a  strong  Democrat, 
his  musical  efforts  came  to  have  a  local  rep- 
utation as  an  expression  of  Democratic 
exultation.  A  prominent  man  of  the  party, 
writing  to  another,  alluded  to  a  victory 
recently  won  or  expected,  and  concluded 
his  letter  thus:  'Tell  Chapman  to  crow.' 
This  letter  was  published,  and  the  Chap- 
mans  already  alluded  to,  who  bought  the 
Indiana  Democrats  1841,  and  changed  its 
name  to  the  Sentinel,  were  either  shown  this 
letter  or  heard  of  its  directions  to  the  Han- 
cock county  Chapman  to  crow,  and  appro- 
priated it  to  themselves.  Thus  the  rooster 
and  the  crow  were  made  to  symbolize 
Democratic  victories  in  Indiana.  The  sub- 
stitution of  the  name  of  the  editor  of  the 
State  organ  of  the  party,  for  that  of  an  ob- 
scure old  Democratic  farmer  from  '  Way- 
back,'  was  easy,  and  the  rooster  passed  at  once 
into  the  hands  and  names  of  George  A.  and 
J.  Page  Chapman.  The  rooster  act,  as  a 
party  cry,  belongs  to  the  Chapmans.' 

"  Charles  G.  Stewart,  a  nephew  of  J. 
Page  Chapman,  who  was  living  with  him  at 
the  time,  writes  to  the  World  saying  it  was 
George  D.  Prentice  who  really  popularized 
the  phrase  ['  Crow,  Chapman,  Crow '],  by 
constantly  calling  upon  Chapman  to  crow, 
the  two  being  bitter  enemies."  M.  C.  L. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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ST.  VALENTINE. 

The  word  Valentine  appears  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Norman  galantin,  a  lover,  a 
gallant  (or,  as  Boyer  defines  it,  "a  man 
ridiculously  gallant").  In  the  Norman- 
French  Dictionary  of  Dumeil  and  Dubois, 
we  find  valentin,  valantin,  given  as  different 
forms  of  galantin,  meaning  "futur  epoux." 
Valantin  is  defined  by  Pluquet  as  signifying 
"  petit  gallant,"  a  v  being  substituted  for  the 
g;  and  from  a  very  natural  confusion  of 
names,  Bishop  Valentine  was  established 
as  the  patron  saint  of  sweethearts  and  lovers, 
although  he  has  no  etymological  connection 
whatever  with  that  class  of  beings. 

The  fact  that  valantin  and  galantin  are 
used  indifferently  to  express  the  same  idea, 
is  shown  in  a  recent  work  of  the  French 
novelist  Emile  Souvestre ;  and  similar  tran- 
sitions are  noticeable  in  gallant  and  valiant 
(Latin  valens ;  vain,  Welsh  gwan ;  vale," 
Welsh  gwael;  guard,  ward,  etc.). 

Douce,  in  his  "  Illustrations  of  Shake- 
speare," has  suggested  that  the  custom  of 
choosing  valentines  may  have  descended  to 
us  from  the  ancient  Romans,  who,  during 
the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia,  celebrated 
about  the  middle  of  February  in  honor  of 
Pan,  and  also  of  Juno,  were  wont,  among 
various  other  ceremonies,  to  put  the  names  of 
young  women  into  a  box,  from  which  they 
were  drawn  by  the  young  men,  as  chance 
might  direct. 

Butler  says,  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Saints," 
that  pastors  of  the  Christian  church,  by 
#  *  *  every  means  in  their  power, 
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worked  zealously  to  eradicate  the  vestiges  of 
pagan  superstition ;  chiefly  by  the  simple 
process  of  retaining  the  ceremonies,  but 
modifying  their  significance;  and  substi- 
tuted, for  the  drawing  of  names  in  honor  of 
the  goddess  Februta  Juno,  the  names  of  some 
particular  saints.  But  as  the  festival  of  the 
Lupercalia  took  place  during  February,  the 
fourteenth  of  that  month,  Saint  Valentine's 
day,  was  selected  for  this  new  feast,  as 
occurring  about  the  same  time.  The  saints 
whose  names  were  drawn  were  proposed  for 
imitation  to  the  persons  who  received  the 
slips  of  paper  whereon  they  were  written ; 
and  in  many  religious  houses,  where  this 
custom  still  prevails,  each  member  of  the 
community  preserves  his  billet  during  the 
year,  as  an  incitement  to  imitate  the  virtues 
and  invoke  the  special  intercession  of  his 
holy  Valentine. 

Both  St.  Valentine  and  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  have  been  considered  the  originators 
of  this  practice,  but  there  is  very  little 
evidence  to  assist  us  in  attributing  it  with 
certainty  to  either  of  them. 

And  now  a  word  on  our  good  bishop  who 
has  lent  his  day  to  mirth  and  merry- 
making. Valentine  figures  in  the  Calendar 
as  a  bishop,  or  pope,  of  Rome,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Claudius,  and  was  beheaded 
during  the  persecution  which  occurred  under 
that  emperor.  Several  churches  were  built 
in  his  honor,  one  of  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  Porta  St.  Valentini,  now  called  "  Porta 
del  Popolo."  After  death  he  was  canonized 
as  a  saint,  and  his  name  is  commemorated 
Tjn  February  14. 

Gordon,  in  his  "  Memorial  of  the  Popes," 
gives  a  somewhat  different  account ;  for  he 
says  that  Valentine  was  too  good  a  man  to 
be  a  pope,  and  died  forty  days  after  his 
consecration,  or  installment,  being  choked 
to  death  by  a  fish-bone.  But  whatever  his 
ecclesiastical  preferment  and  mode  of  death 
may  have  been,  he  will  be  forever  commem- 
orated as  "the  venerable  arch-flamen  of 
Hymen  ;"  "  the  Immortal  Go-between." 

As  Lamb  says,  it  little  matters  what  man- 
ner of  man  he  was,  whether,  indeed,  he  were 

mortal  prelate,  with  tippet  and  rochet, 
"  apron  and  decent  lawn  sleeves,"  or  but  a 
name,  typifying  the  restless  principle  which 
impels  poor  humans  to  seek  perfection  in 


union.  Like  him  there  is  assuredly  no  other 
mitred  father  in  the  Calendar,  for  he 
"comes  attended  by  tens  of  thousands  of 
little  loves;" — with  singing  cupids  for  chor- 
isters, and  instead  of  the  crosier  he  bears  the 
mystical  arrow.  Shakespeare,  in  "Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  alluded  to  the  old 
tradition  that  birds  mate  on  St.  Valentine's 
Day: 

"  St.  Valentine  is  past ; 
Begin  these  wood-birds  but  to  couple  now?  " 

— Act  i,  Sc.  i. 

And  Herrick : 

"Oft  have  I  heard  both  youth  and  virgins  say, 
Birds  choose  their  mates,  and  couple,  too,  this  day." 

Many  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  the 
custom  of  choosing  valentines  on  this  day 
arose  from  this  circumstance.  That  the 
practice  is  of  very  ancient  usage,  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  constant  allusions  to  it  in  the 
poets  of  long  ago.  Lydgate,  the  Monk  of 
Bury,  in  a  poem  written  in  1440,  in  praise 
of  Catharine  of  France,  consort  of  Henry  V, 
makes  mention  of  a  custom  that  prevails 
year  by  year  of  searching  Cupid's  calendar  ; 
and  the  poems  of  Chaucer,  Donne,  Swift  and 
Gay  abound  in  references  to  the  saint,  and 
the  associations  of  his  day. 

It  is  said  that  the  earliest  poetical  valen- 
tines known  were  written  by  Charles,  Duke 
of  Orleans,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  Agin- 
court,  in  1415,  and  thus  beguiled  the  hours 
of  his  captivity  in  the  tower  of  London. 
They  are  preserved  among  the  MSS.  of  the 
British  Museum.  Another  curious  specimen 
of  valentine  is  still  preserved  in  MSS.  which 
was  written  in  the  author's  heart's  blood  : 

"  Ye  pen  I  slipt  as  I  ye  pen  did  make 

The  lines  do  bleed  as  I  will  for  your  sake." 

And  all  interested  in  the  subject  will 
remember  Poe's  celebrated  acrostic  poem, 
and  Leigh  Hunt's  "  Hymn  to  St.  Valentine. ' ' 

Goldsmith  tells  us  of  the  true-lovers'  knots 
that  were  exchanged  on  St.  Valentine's  Day 
in  his  time ;  and  when  the  custom  was  at 
the  height  of  its  popularity,  it  was  some- 
times no  trifling  matter  to  be  chosen  as 
valentine  by  a  young  woman  of  expensive 
tastes.  We  have  some  curious  illustrations 
of  this  in  Pepys'  Diary,  where  he  speaks  of 
being  his  wife's  valentine,  and  adds,  feelingly: 
"  It  will  cost  me  ^5,"  and  then,  on  reflec- 
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tion,  "  but  these  I  must  have  paid  out  if  we 
had  not  been  valentines."  Again,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  celebrated  Miss  Stuart,  and  her 
no  less  celebrated  jewels,  he  says:  "The 
Duke  of  York,  being  once  her  valentine,  did 
give  her  a  jewel  of  about  £800 ;  and  my 
Lord  Mandeville,  her  valentine  this  year,  a 
ring  of  about  ^"300." 

Mistress  Jeffreys  carefully  records  in  her 
private  account-book  the  pecuniary  notice 
of  her  valentines  each  year,  thus:  "Gave 
Tom  Ashton  for  being  my  valentine  two 
shillings."  It  appears  that  married  and 
single  were  alike  liable  to  be  chosen  valen- 
tines, and  that  a  gift  of  some  sort  must  be  the 
invariable  return  for  the  compliment ;  but, 
as  Misson  quaintly  remarks:  "  A  man  stuck 
faster  to  the  valentine  that  had  fallen  to  him, 
than  to  the  valentine  to  whom  he  had  fallen." 
Another  species  of  valentine  was  the  first 
young  man  or  woman  one  chanced  to  meet 
on  that  day. 

There  are  many  variations  of  the  usual 
custom.  In  Norfolk,  the  children  catch 
each  other ;  the  mode  being  to  say,  "  Good 
morrow  valentine,"  which  the  victim  must 
repeat  before  being  spoken  to  again,  under 
penalty  of  having  to  reward  the  catcher  with 
a  small  gift ;  in  which  manner  the  elderly 
members  of  a  household  are  sure  to  fall  the 
prey  of  youthful  adroitness.  In  Oxfordshire, 
the  children  go  about  collecting  pence  for 
their  songs;  and  in  Meldreth,  Cambridge- 
shire, they  still  beg  for  gifts  apd  penny 
loaves,  singing,  with  sublime  indifference  to 
rhyme  or  reason : 

"  Curl  your  hair  as  I  do  mine, 
Two  afore  and  two  behind, 
And  I  will  be  your  valentine." 

A  festival  similar  to  our  St.  Valentine's 
Day  was  once  held  in  Persia  in  honor  of  the 
presiding  angel,  Isfendermuz,  who  was  con- 
sidered the  guardian  of  the  fair  sex;  the 
latter,  on  this  occasion,  enjoying  very  singu- 
lar privileges.  They  were  vested  with 
almost  absolute  power,  and  numberless 
marriages  were  solemnized  in  consequence, 
the  angel  being  supposed  to  show  unusual 
favor  to  all  contracts  entered  into  during  his 
gay  festival.  Valentine  writing  was  at  one 
time  carried  to  extraordinary  lengths ;  but 


of  later  years  there  has  been  very  little  work 
done  by  that 

"  Clerk  of  sweetest  pen  ! 
Connubialest  of  clergymen 
Exquisite  bishop ! 

There  are  no  more  devices  on  gilt-edged 
paper  of  plump  young  cupids  hovering  in 
midair  with  garlands  of  roses,  ready  to 
entangle  unconscious  young  lovers  ;  no  more 
bleeding  hearts  transfixed  by  cruel  darts, 
and  we  almost  wish,  with  Elia,  that  faithful 
lovers,  not  too  wise  to  despise  old  legends, 
might  still  be  "  content  to  rank  themselves 
humble  diocesans  of  old  Bishop  Valentine 
and  his  true  church." 

MARGARET  H.  GANGEWER. 


PANTALOON. 

The  word  pantaloon  has  been  variously  ac- 
counted for,  but  perhaps  one  of  the  most  ac- 
ceptable solutions  of  its  origin  is  to  be  found 
in  the  suggestion  of  Byron,  who  derives  it 
from  the  Lions  of  St.  Mark's,  the  standard 
of  the  ancient  republic  of  Venice. 

Let  us  consider  this  for  a  moment ;  we 
have  seen  in  the  old  Italian  comedy  (when 
the  origin  of  Harlequin  was  under  discus- 
sion) that  it  was  the  custom  for  each  of  the 
provinces  to  have  its  own  peculiar  repre- 
sentative in  the  masques  or  pantomimic  per- 
formances; thus  Bergamot  contributed 
Arlecehino  and  Brighella;  Milan,  Beltrame 
and  Scapin ;  and  Venice,  Pantaleone  and 
his  valet  Zacometo. 

Where  did  Pantaleone  get  his  name? 
Perhaps  simply  as  a  typical  Venetian,  among 
whom  the  name  was  a  very  common  one, 
as  familiar  in  Venice  as  Patrick  is  in  Ire- 
land, or  David,  in  Scotland ;  or  from  pianta- 
leone,  the  war-cry  of  that  republic. 

In  the  early  days  of  Venice,  the  merchants 
and  other  citizens  were  wholly  absorbed  in 
the  acquisition  of  new  territory,  that  the 
splendor  of  their  fame  might  be  increased. 
To  this  end,  whenever  a  new  island  of  the 
Mediterranean  came  into  their  possession, 
they  immediately  signalized  the  victory  by 
erecting  their  standard,  which  bore  the 
Lions  of  St.  Mark,  as  its  device ;  in  other 
words,  they  planted  the  lion,,  and  so  frequent 
became  their  vaultings  on  the  subject  of 
their  conquests,  that  the  people  of  the  other 
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Italian  provinces,  in  ridicule  and  envy, 
were  wont  to  nickname  the  Venetians 
"The  Lion-planters,"  which,  from  pianta- 
leone,  became  pantaleon,  and  finally  panta- 
loon. 

This  is  evidently  the  train  of  reasoning 
which  brought  Byron  to  the  conclusion  with 
which  we  started,  and  which  led  him  to 
write  of  Venice : 

"  In  youth  she  was  all  glory — a  new  Tyre — 
Her  very  by-word  sprung  from  victory, 
The  '  Planter  of  the  Lion,"  which  through  fire 
And  blood  she  bore  o'er  subject  earth  and  sea." 

In  the  case  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch,  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  prevalence  of  Pat- 
rick and  David  as  Christian  names,  is  due 
to  the  devotion  those  people  bear  to  the 
patron  saints  of  their  respective  countries. 
Now  it  appears  that  one  of  the  patron  saints 
of  Venice  was  no  other  than  St.  Pantaleon, 
a  fact  which  seems  to  solve  all  the  difficulties 
of  this  particular  etymology.  The  name  is 
of  Greek  origin,  meaning  "  all  lion,"  "  all 
strong,"  or,  as  some  translate  it,  "  all  merci- 
ful," and  the  saint  who  bore  it,  and  divided 
the  honors  of  patronage  with  St.  Mark,  was 
a  Christian  physician  and  martyr  under  the 
Emperor  Galerius  Maximian. 

He  was  born,  according  to  tradition,  about 
303  A.  D.,  at  Nicomedia,  in  Bythynia,  and, 
remarkable  both  for  his  personal  beauty  and 
polished  manners,  after  completing  the 
study  of  medicine,  became  the  favorite  phy- 
sician of  the  emperor.  Although  the  son  of 
a  Christian  mother,  he  soon  forgot  her 
teachings  in  the  midst  of  a  heathen  court ; 
but  when  the  persecution  of  the  Christians 
broke  out,  her  influence  and  the  preaching 
of  the  priest  Hermolaus  led  him  to  embrace 
the  new  faith,  which  drew  down  upon  him 
the  displeasure  of  his  royal  patron. 

The  Bollandists  record  many  miracles 
performed  by  this  saint.  By  calling  on  his 
Lord,  he  healed  a  man  stricken  with  the 
palsy,  for  whom  the  priests  had  in  vain 
besought  the  aid  of  Jupiter,  Diana  and 
^sculapius  ;  and  he  gave  sight  to  the  blind 
in  a  case  whose  incidents  closely  resemble 
those  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  according  to 
St.  John. 

For  these,  and  like  deeds  of  mercy,  he 
was  arraigned  before  the  emperor,  and  con- 
demned, in  turn,  to  have  molten  lead  poured 


over  him,  to  be  drowned  and  given  to  the 
wild  beasts;  but  the  lead  refused  even  so 
much  as  scorch  him  ;  the  sea  cast  him  in 
safety  upon  the  shore ;  and  the  wild  beasts 
came  upon  him  with  a  rush,  stood  stock  still 
before  him,  sniffed  at  him,  and  lay  down 
peacefully  at  his  feet.  Then  was  the  anger 
of  the  emperor  increased  tenfold,  and  it  soon 
became  a  duel  of  strength  between  an  Em- 
peror of  Rome  and  a  young  doctor  of  Nico- 
media. 

The  cruel  tyrant  now  ordered  a  large 
cylinder  to  be  made,  covered  with  spikes. 
Upon  this  St.  Pantaleon  was  bound,  and  it 
was  started  down  a  steep  hill  ;  but  before  it 
had  made  a  single  revolution,  the  martyr 
was  miraculously  loosed,  and  the  huge  en- 
gine of  torture  went  crashing  down  the  in- 
cline, and  killed  all  those  who  had  assem- 
bled to  witness  the  spectacle.  The  time 
came,  however,  when  he  must  needs  die  in 
order  to  testify  to  the  strength  of  his  faith  ; 
and  he  was  accordingly  beheaded  with  the 
venerable  Hermolaus. 

The  existence  of  this  saint  has  been 
doubted  by  many  ;  but  Justinian  erected  a 
church  in  Constantinople  under  his  patron- 
age, and  he  was  celebrated  in  the  Greek 
church  at  a  time  when  Venice  would  have 
been  more  likely  to  introduce  his  veneration 
from  the  east,  than  in  any  other  way.  But- 
ler makes  his  day  July  27  ;  but  he  figures  in 
the  Calendar,  under  July  28.  The  name 
Pantaleon  appears  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  who  mentions  a  king  of 
Lydia  so-called  who  was  the  half-brother  of 
Crcesus. 

The  name  seems  not  always  to  have  car- 
ried the  odor  of  sanctity  with  it,  as  we  find 
it  attached  to  a  Portuguese  assassin  in  the 
Middle  Ages ;  and  a  gradual  degeneration  is 
to  be  observed  from  the  time  of  St.  Panta- 
leon to  the  present  day. 

As  one  of  the  chief  performers  in  the  Italian 
pantomime,  we  find  Pantaleon  attired  as  a 
Venetian  burgher  in  long,  loose  trousers, 
which  served  as  breeches  and  stockings  too, 
and  which  are  mentioned  by  Evelyn  as  the 
genesis  of  the  more  modern  garment  intro- 
duced by  Charles  II,  in  1790.  This  clumsy 
dress,  together  with  the  slippers  which  were 
permitted  later,  came  finally  to  represent, 
not  a  young,  jolly  rogue,  the  counterpart  of 
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Harlequin,  but  a  shuffling,  shambling, 
emaciated,  feeble-minded,  senile  old  crea- 
ture; the  butt  of  the  clown,  and  the  aider 
and  abettor  of  all  his  petty  knaveries ;  the 
"  sixth  age  "  of  man.  Some  few  etymolo- 
gists, it  is  true,  incline  to  the  belief  that  the 
name  itself  comes  from  panu  talon,  a  loose 
suit  which  extends  to  the  heels,  or  from 
pannus,  in  allusion  to  his  rags. 

This  is  martyrdom,  indeed  !  To  be  stricken 
from  the  calendar  of  saints,  and  erased  from 
the  standard  of  a  glorious  republic,  to  figure 
in  buffoonery  as  the  companion  of  a 
clown.  But  even  so,  "  a  fellow  of  infinite 
jest,  where  be  your  gambols  ?  your  song  ? 
Not  one  now,  quite  chap-fallen  !  To  what 
base  use  we  may  return  !"  First  saint, 
then  artist ;  now,  not  even  a  person,  only  a 
thing.  Not  Pantaleon,  but  pantaloon  ;  not 
himself,  only  the  covering  of  his  own 
shrunken  continuations.  "  Not  pantaloon  !" 
cries  the  American  cockney — "pants!" 
Alas  !  poor  Pantaleon  ! 

MARGARET  H.  GANGEWER. 


CLASSIC    PROTOTYPES    OF    THE    "HARDLY 
EVER"  OF  PINAFORE. 

I  have  encountered  repeated  assertions  to 
the  effect  that  Gilbert,  in  writing  the  libretto 
of  "  Pinafore,"  had  in  his  mind,  when  fram- 
ing this  quibbling  reply  of  the  gallant 
captain,  the  expression  "vtxvnptam,"  which 
had  been  used  in  a  similar  sense  hundreds  of 
years  before,  by  Varro,  "  the  most  learned 
of  the  Romans."  It  is  quite  certain  that 
the  words  are  identical ;  but  in  an  instance 
of  this  nature  the  sound  is  of  much  less  im- 
portance than  the  sense  (not  infrequently  the 
case),  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of 
without  the  context. 

The  few  fragmentary  works  of  Varro  still 
extant,  out  of  the  490  volumes  which  he 
confesses  to  having  composed,  are  very  dif- 
ficult to  obtain,  and  no  effort  on  my  part 
has  been  able  to  afford  me  an  opportunity 
to  search  for  myself.  Some  information 
that  I  have  gleaned,  however,  makes  the 
theory  a  very  plausible  one.  The  titles  of 
the  satires  attributed  to  him  consist  fre- 
quently of  some  popular  proverb  or  catch- 
word, in  Greek  or  Latin,  such  as  "  I've  got 
you  !"  "  You  don't  know  what  evening  is 


to  bring,"  "Know  thyself,"  etc.  "  Vix 
unquam  "  even  in  its  Pinafore  significance, 
would  not  seem  out  of  place  in  such  a  list. 

In  the  "  Clouds"  of  Aristophanes  I  find  a 
very  similar  case,  although  it  can  scarcely 
answer  as  identical,  only,  perpaps  equiva- 
lent to  "  Hardly  ever." 

A  very  learned  and  widely  known  Shake- 
spearean scholar  assures  me  the  original  is  to 
be  found  in  one  of  Plato's  Dialogues.  The 
phrase,  "  raro  unquam,"  certainly  occurs  in 
Quintilian,  but  I  cannot  venture  to  state 
that  he  is  responsible  for  our  English  phrase. 
The  mere  -words,  I  find  attributed  to  Plautus, 
Juvenal,  Terence,  Cicero,  and  various  other 
writers,  but  time  has  failed  to  deduce  any- 
thing satisfactory  therefrom. 

The  opera  of  "Pinafore,"  as  a  whole,  is  said 
to  be  based  upon  the  extravagances  of  the 
famous  old  burlesque,  "Dragon  ofWantley," 
by  Henry  Carey,  but  I  should  fancy  a  truly 
"classic  prototype"  would  be  of  a  more 
ancient  date  than  anything  of  this  kind  ;  and 
indeed  it  seems  to  contain  no  suggestion  for 
"  Hardly  ever." 

MARGARET  H.  GANGEWER. 

ROGET,  in  his  "Thesaurus,"  defines 
"Hardly  ever"  as  un frequently,  scarcely 
ever,  not  often,  seldom,  etc.,  and  it  is  in 
this  sense  it  is  used  in  "  Pinafore." 

A  prototype  is  found  in  Shakespeare's 
"  Winter's  Tale,"  Act  i,  Scene  2.  WhenHer- 
mione,  at  the  request  of  Leontes,  urges  Po- 
lixenes  to  prolong  his  stay  with  them,  he 
consents;  whereupon  Leontes  exclaims: 

"  Hermione,  my  dear'st,  thou  never 
spokest  to  better  purpose." 

Hermione  :    ' '  Never  ?  ' ' 

Leontes :   "  Never,  but  once." 

This  may  not  be  the  classic  prototype 
called  for  by  the  query,  but  it  is  a  prototype, 
and  Shakespeare  is  certainly  a  classic, 

M.  R.  SILSBY. 

In  "Winter's  Tale,"  Act  i,  Scene  2, 
Leontes  and  Hermione  are  speaking : 

"  Hermione,    my    dearest,     thou    never 
spokest  to  better  purpose." 
"  "Never?" 

"  Never,  but  once." 

I  have  seen  another  prototype  in  a  Latin 
author,  but  have  not  been  able  to  make 
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thorough  search  for  it.     And  offer  this  one 
as  a  partial  substitute. 

M.  C.  LENOX. 

THERE  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun ; 
History  repeats  herself;  Romance  decks 
herself  in  borrowed  plumage ;  Poetry  sings 
the  same  song,  over  and  over ;  Proverbs — 
"  the  wisdom  of  many  in  the  words  of  one" 
— are  the  same  among  all  nations ;  and  yet, 
in  spite  of  this  knowledge  of  the  lack  of 
originality  in  the  world,  who  would  ever 
have  dreamed  of  seeking  a  classic  birth  for 
the  absurdities  and  whimsicalities  of  "  Pina- 
fore ! ' '  Yet  the  ipse  dixit  suggests, 
"  He  himself  has  said  it,"  and  the  Mikado, 
desiring  "  To  make  the  punishment  fit  the 
crime,"  simply  quoted  Cicero's  "  Noxiae 
poena  par  etso."*  Seeking,  therefore,  for 
something  which  may  be  "  Dare  pondus 
idonea  fumo  "f  (Persius),  first  comes  Juven- 
al, with  his  "  Rari  quippe  boni ;  numero  vix 
sunt"  ("  Few  indeed  are  the  good,  their  num- 
ber is  scarce").  Next,  to  quote  Ovid,  with 
his  "Rara  avis  in  terris,  nigroque  simillima 
cygno  "  ("A  bird  rarely  seen  on  earth,  and 
very  like  a  black  swan  ")|  which  is  often 
used  ironically,  and  last — "Raro  unquam." 
Can  we  not  find  in  these  the  source  of  the 
captain's  answer  to  the  question  of  the  cho- 
rus, "What,  never?"  "Well,  hardly 
ever!" 

In  later  proverbs,  the  Danish,  "  Naer 
hielper  maugen  mand,"  all  but  saves 
many  a  man,  and  the  French,  "  Peut-etre 
empSche  les  gens  de  mentir,"  perhaps 
hinders  folk  from  lying,  convey  the  same 
idea. 

"  Red  ire  ad  nuces."  Juvenal  has 
"  Rarus  sermo  illis  "  (they  speak  but 
seldom),  and  finally,  "Si  quid  novisti 
rectius  istis  candidus  imperti ;  si  non, 
hisutere  mecum"  (Horace^. 

If  you  know  anything  better  than  these 
maxims,  candidly  impart  it ;  if  not,  with  me 
adopt  these. 

M.  N.  ROBINSON. 


®  Let  the  punishment  be  equal  to  the  offense, 
f  Things  suited  to  give  weight  to  smoke. 
J  "  A  bird  hardly  ever  seen  on  earth  "  would  make  it 
like  the  captain's  "  great,  big  D !" 


THE  literal  translation  into  Latin  of 
"  Hardly  ever,"  is  "  Raro  unquam."  This 
phrase  is  used  by  Quintilian  and  Pliny. 

The  question,  however,  probably  refers  to 
the  repartee  made  famous  through  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan's  "Pinafore."  "  Raro  unqu- 
am "  of  course  is  not  used  in  that  sense,  and 
slang  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  pages  of 
the  rhetorician  Quintilian. 

Some  of  the  classical  scholars  whom  I 
have  consulted  say  that  there  is  a  bit  of 
slang  in  Aristophanes  which  corresponds 
with  the  Pinaforic  use  of  "  Hardly  ever." 
Others  are  equally  sure  that  Plautus  or  Ter- 
ence can  furnish  the  prototype.  Not  one 
can  quote  the  phrase,  however. 

LOUISA  TRUMBULL  COGSWELL. 


A   BANSHEE. 

For  the  orthography  and  derivation  of 
the  word,  Murray's  Dictionary  gives : 
"  Benshi-shea-shie  ;  Banshie-shee  ;  the  pho- 
netic spelling  of  the  Irish  bean  sidke  ;  a  fe- 
male or  woman  of  the  fairies;"  and  Dr. 
O'Brien's  Irish  Dictionary  has:  "  Bean- 
sighe — plural,  mna-sighe  ;  she  fairies  or  wo- 
man fairies."  Often,  as  in  Brande's  Antiqui- 
ties, the  Banshee  is  called  the  fairies'  wife. 

She  belongs  to  the  class  of  tutelary  spirits 
common  to  many  countries  who  attach 
themselves  to  particular  noble  families  to 
give  warning  of  calamity  or  death  threaten- 
ing any  of  the  members.  Such  are  the 
White  Ladies  of  Brandenburg  and  elsewhere, 
already  described  in  Vol.  i,  p.  "6. 

The  name  Banshee  would  seem  to  imply 
that  originally  these  warning  spirits  were 
considered  to  be  of  elfish  lineage,  but  per- 
haps they  were  only  such  of  the  race  as 
had  once  borne  a  human  form  ;  like  Melu- 
sine,  who,  when  she  left  the  castle  of  Lusig- 
nan,  became  a  Banshee  and  prognosticated 
death  to  a  noble  family  of  Poitou.  But  in 
later  belief  the  Banshee  of  Ireland  or  the 
Scottish  Highlands  was  a  disembodied  spirit 
lingering  about  the  place  to  which  she  had 
been  attached  in  life,  occasionally  assuming 
the  human  form,  but  more  often  manifesting 
her  presence  only  by  a  cry.  McAnally  gives 
various  designations  by  which  she  is  known 
in  Ireland,  as  Woman  of  Peace,  Lady  of 
Death,  White  Lady  of  Sorrow,  Spirit  of  the 
Air,  etc. 
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She  was  connected  only  with  families  of 
ancient  lineage,  each  family  having  its  own 
Banshee,  and  remained  in  faithful  attend- 
ance when  they  became  impoverished,  but 
she  did  not  accompany  members  departing 
to  a  foreign  land,  although  she  announced 
their  death  to  those  remaining  in  their  ances- 
tral home.  Thus,  during  the  Napoleonic 
campaign  and  the  Peninsular  war  many 
families  were  supernaturally  notified  of  the 
death  of  members  falling  in  battle.  Before 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne  the  song  was  heard 
over  the  Irish  camp.  In  more  ancient  days, 
the  harps  of  the  bards  sounded  a  mournful 
strain  before  their  demise.  The  Banshee's 
warning  was  given  either  by  low,  sweet  and 
soothing,  though  mournful  music,  or  by  fear- 
ful shrieks,  according  to  the  nature  of  her 
connection  with  the  family.  If  the  ties  weic 
those  of  affection,  whether  from  kinship  or 
from  gratitude,  the  song  was  soft  and  musical, 
but  if  the  spirit  was  one  who  had  received 
injury  during  life  from  one  of  the  family  she 
haunted,  the  cries  became  blood-curdling 
and  expressive  of  malignant  rejoicing.  So, 
too,  in  the  case  of  visual  manifestation,  the 
appearance  varied.  The  "  Friendly  Ban- 
shee "  was  young  and  beautiful,  with  a 
winning  smile,  but  the  "  Hateful  Banshee" 
was  horrible. 

The  warning  was  usually  given  not  more 
than  a  day  or  two  before  the  death  occurred, 
and  was  generally  heard  at  night,  but  occa- 
sionally it  came  at  the  beginning  of  the 
course  of  conduct  destined  to  end  fatally, 
and  rarely  the  song  was  heard  in  the  day- 
time. 

Very  rarely,  indeed,  have  several  been 
heard  in  chorus,  and  this  great  honor  was 
granted  only  to  "  the  purest  of  the  pure." 

It  seems  fitting  to  use  the  past  tense  in 
describing  the  Banshee,  for  now  her  sum- 
mons is  seldom  heard  in  Ireland  ;  only  to  a 
few  families  in  the  districts  of  the  west  coast 
does  she  give  her  ancient  warning.  Those 
who  accord  her  full  faith,  say  this  is  because 
the  old  families  are  becoming  extinct,  but 
modern  skeptics  will  find  another  cause  for 
her  disappearance.  The  Scotch  Bodach 
Gley  or  Grey  Spectre  is  allied  to  the  Banshee, 
but  more  nearly  akin,  perhaps,  is  the  Welsh 
Cyoeraeth,  or  Gwrach  y  Rhibyn,  a  horrible 
hag  when  visible,  with  ghastly  countenance 


and  long,  withered  arms — or,  as  Mr.  Croker 
says,  "  leathern  wings " — with  which  it 
beats  the  air.  Fortunately,  it  is  not  often 
seen,  but  its  deadly,  chilling  scream  or 
shriek  in  warning  of  disaster  is  terrible  to 
those  who  hear  it. 

Wales  is  sometimes  considered  the  mother 
land  of  British  superstition,  and  certainly 
superstitious  belief  lingers  longest  in  her  fast- 
nesses. 

In  Brittany,  the  Bandrhudes,  attached 
to  ancient  families,  and  in  other  parts  of 
France  the  Dames  Blanches,  appear  in  the 
same  role. 

There  are  special  manifestations  of  these 
spirits,  with  marked  peculiarities  that  belong 
to  certain  families  ;  the  Rothmurclias  had  the 
Bodac  au  Dun,  or  Ghost  of  the  Hill ;  the 
Kinchardines,  the  Spectre  of  the  Bloody 
Hand ;  and  the  house  of  Tulloch  Gorms 
by  Maug  Moulach,  or  the  Girl  with  the 
Bloody  Hand. 

Baring-Gould,  in  "Curious  Myths,"  says  : 
"  The  Banshee  superstition  has  no  correspon- 
ding feature  in  Scandinavian,  Teutonic  or 
classic  mythology,  and  belongs  entirely  to 
the  Kelts.  Among  others,  there  are  death 
portents,  but  not,  that  1  am  aware  of,  spirits 
of  women  attached  to  families,  by  their  bit- 
ter cries  at  night  announcing  the  approach 
of  the  king  of  terrors." 

M.  C.  LENOX. 


LOVE'S  LABOR  LOST. 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Navarre,  with  three 
knights,  all  sworn  under  strictest  penalties 
to  devote  three  years  to  study,  and  mean- 
while to  live  abstemiously  and  to  see  no 
woman,  are  compelled  to  receive,  as  an  em- 
bassy from  France,  the  princess  and  her 
attendants,  but  lodge  them  without  the 
court. 

The  ladies  and  knights  have  met  before, 
and  in  this  interview,  amidst  gay  salutation 
and  badinage,  Ferdinand  becomes  enamored  . 
with  the  princess,  Longaville  with  Maria, 
Dumain  with  Katherine,  and  the  Mad-cap 
Biron  with  the  witty  Rosaline. 

Afterwards  king  and  knights  "  drop  into 
poetry,"  and  successively  appear  in  the 
park  to  air  their  respective  love-ditties,  each 
hiding  from  the  next  till  all  have  arrived ; 
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and  then,  in  reverse  order,  each  appearing 
to  confront  the  others  with  hypocritical  re- 
proaches for  their  faithlessness,  till,  when 
all  have  confessed  themselves  forsworn, 
they  resolve  to  begin  open  courtship  by  in- 
viting the  ladies  to  witness  some  entertain- 
ments at  the  palace,  and  there  to  use  their 
opportunity. 

Their  plans  are  overheard  and  reported 
to  the  princess,  who,  supposing  them  meant 
in  mockery,  circumvents  mock  with  mock. 
During  a  masquerade  each  knight  is  misled 
and  induced  to  woo  the  wrong  lady,  and  is 
still  further  tormented.  After  the  real  char- 
acters are  resumed,  Love's  Labor  being 
thus  lost,  other  amusements  follow,  morti- 
fying the  king,  but  better  pleasing  the 
ladies.  In  these  Holofernes  the  school- 
master, honest  Dull,  the  pompous  braggart, 
Don  Armido — distracted  between  his  pride 
and  his  passion  for  the  peasant,  Jaquenetta 
— and  Costa,  the  clown,  Armado's  rival,  all 
take  part. 

A  messenger,  announcing  her  royal 
father's  death,  summons  the  princess  and 
puts  an  end  to  jest ;  but  helped  by  their 
sympathy,  the  king  and  knights  press  their 
suits  so  earnestly,  that  the  princess  and 
ladies  promise  to  reward  their  love  after 
the  expiration  of  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day. 

M.  C.  LENOX. 


LOWELL'S   "CREDIDIMUS  JOVEM  REGNARE." 

Watching  the  storming  party  of  Doubt 
climb  Faith's  ramparts,  Despair  finds  solace 
in  remembering  the  dawn-rosy  days  when 
earth  thrilled  with  immortal  presences. 
Now,  Pan  is  dead ;  King  No-Credit  reigns, 
and  nothing  dances  any  more.  The  world's 
a  huge  interrogation  point.  Has  Science 
found  the  key  Religion  has  lost  ? 

Science  makes  Odin  a  creature  with  pre- 
hensile tail,  or  a  solar  myth  vanishing  in 
Sanscrit  roots,  and  Lempriere's  fables 
mere  weather  symbols. 

Faith  gone,  what  shall  sustain  us? 

Could  Science  only  explain  away  facts 
that  persistently  oscillate  beneath  our  feet ! 

God  has  vanished,  and  I  calm  myself  with 
Protoplasm,  as  fine  and  as  enigmatic  a  name. 
How  effectively  Noll  could  have  shouted  at 
Dunbar,  "Rise,  Protoplasm!" 


Yet,  v/hat  profits  it  to  show  that  Some- 
thing Else  set  all  a-going? 

Better  listen  to  "  Old  Hundred  "  that  has 
given  wings  to  many  a  life,  for,  under  its 
inspiration,  my  soul  beckons  to  me,  glowing 
and  trembling.  Can  Science  achieve  as 
much? 

If  our  sires  were  monkeys,  our  descendants 
may  be  winged,  sweet-throated  things;  but 
accepting  the  pedigree,  where  is  the  Key  to 
the  Great  Mystery?  Where,  indeed,  is  the 
door? 

Better  keep  my  key;  some  day.  Nature 
may  make  door  and  lock  to  match  it. 

M.  C.  LENOX. 


QUERIES. 


Round  Tower. — Can   you  give  me  any 
facts  about  the  Round  Tower  mentioned  by 
Longfellow  in  "  The  Skeleton  in  Armor." 
H.  R.  HARPER. 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

The  Round  Tower  is  a  curious  ruin  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  in  the  form  of  a  round  stone 
tower,  thirty  feet  high,  supported  by  eight 
massive  stone  columns,  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  controversy.  Danish 
antiquarians  claimed  for  it  a  resemblance  to 
Scandinavian  architecture,  and  surmised 
that  it  had  been  built  by  the  old  Norse 
rovers,  Leif  and  Thorwald,  who,  on  the 
authority  of  the  sagas,  are  said  to  have 
sailed  from  Iceland  to  the  New  World  about 
A.  D.  1000,  and  to  have  passed  a  winter  in 
New  England.  Here  Thorwald  had  been 
slain  in  an  encounter  with  the  natives,  and 
buried  near  the  spot  where  he  fell.  A  rock 
on  the  shore  of  Taunton  river,  known  as  the 
Dighton  Rock,  from  its  neighborhood  to  the 
town  of  Dighton,  whose  strange  and  illegible 
inscriptions  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
antiquarians  from  the  time  of  Cotton 
Mather,  was  now  declared  to  be  a  Runic 
stone.  The  case  was  greatly  strengthened 
when  a  skeleton  was  dug  up  at  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  wearing  on  its  breast  an  oval  brass 
plate,  and  girt  around  the  waist  by  a  curious 
belt,  similar  in  workmanship  to  the  bando- 
liers worn  when  firearms  were  in  their 
infancy.  This  was  at  once  claimed  to  be 
the  remains  of  a  Norse  warrior,  presumably 
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Thorwald  himself,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  skeleton  was  buried  Indian  fashion,  in  a 
sitting  posture,  with  Indian  arrowheads 
around  it.  But  all  this  chain  of  evidence, 
seemingly  so  complete,  has  been  overthrown 
by  fuller  research.  The  Round  Tower  has 
been  proved  to  be  simply  a  mill,  similar  in 
construction  to  many  still  extant  in  Eng- 
land, notably  one  in  Chesterton.  The  in- 
scriptions on  Dighton  Rock  are  nothing  but 
half-erased  Indian  picture  writing.  The 
metal  found  upon  the  skeleton  turned  out  to 
be  different  from  that  used  for  warlike  pur- 
poses by  the  Scandinavians,  and  identical 
with  that  known  to  have  been  worn  by 
Indians,  both  for  purposes  of  ornament  and 
defense,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the 
Cabots.  A  windmill  is  known  to  have  been 
erected  in  Newport  ;  it  is  mentioned  in 
Governor  Arnold's  will,  and  the  way  lead- 
ing to  it  is  still  called  Mill  street.  The 
Round  Tower  has,  nevertheless,  been  used  for 
poetical  purposes  by  Longfellow  and  by  J. 
G.  Brainerd,  in  "  The  Newport  Tower,"  who 
invents  an  Indian  tradition  that  its  decaying 
walls  were  typical  of  the  disappearance  of 
the  Red  Man,  and  that  its  final  fall  would 
herald  the  total  extinction  of  his  race.  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Sigourney  also  has  a  poem  called 
"The  Newport  Tower." 

Merry  Andrew. — Whence  the  name? 

C.  A.  S. 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Merry  Andrew  was  a  name  originally 
given  to  Andrew  Borde  (1500-1549),  an 
itinerant  quack  doctor,  a  man  of  consider- 
able wit  and  learning,  who  traveled  about 
from  place  to  place  and  country  to  country 
selling  drugs  and  practising  medicine  in 
fairs  and  market-places,  where  his  glib 
tongue  readily  gathered  crowds  and  earned 
him  the  nickname  which  has  since  passed 
current  in  English  as  a  generic  term  for 
mountebanks  and  buffoons. 

Tabarin,  the  French  Merry  Andrew,  was 
a  famous  clown  whose  true  name  and  nation- 
ality are  unknown,  and  whose  nickname 
was  derived  from  the  fact  that  he  usually 
appeared  in  a  little  tabard,  called  in  Italian 
tabarrino.  With  his  partner,  Mondor,  he 
set  up  a  booth,  in  1618,  on  the  Pont  Neuf, 
in  Paris,  for  the  sale  of  ointments  and  lini- 


ments. They  attracted  custom  by  their 
absurd  dialogues,  in  the  vein  of  the  circus 
clown  and  ringmaster  of  to-day.  Occasion- 
ally, they  left  the  city  to  try  their  luck  in 
the  provinces.  Tabarin  retired  from  the 
business  in  1630  and  bought  a  small  country 
place,  where  he  passed  his  latter  days  com- 
fortably on  his  earnings.  Many  collections 
of  his  pleasantries,  as  jotted  down  by  mem- 
bers of  his  audience,  have  been  given  to  the 
world,  and  his  name  has  passed  into  the 
French  language  as  a  synonym  for  a  clown 
or  mountebank. 

Teufelstisch.— What  is  the  Teufelstisch  ? 

J.  P.  JAMES. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Teufelstisch  (Devil's  Table)  is  the  name 
given  to  a  large  rock  near  Graefenburg, 
in  Bavaria,  where,  according  to  an  old 
legend,  the  ghosts  of  the  kings  of  Franconia, 
or  ancient  France,  used  to  assemble  yearly 
on  the  night  of  the  ist  of  May,  to  celebrate 
a  fantastic  banquet.  On  that  night  a  palace 
of  glass,  invisible  to  most  mortal  eyes, 
sprang  up  by  magic  on  the  spot.  King 
Gambrinus,  the  inventor  of  beer,  and  St. 
Urban,  the  patron  of  French  vineyards, 
were  always  in  attendance  on  these  ban- 
quets, probably  as  purveyors  of  their  favor- 
ite liquors,  together  with  a  host  of  angels 
and  of  demons,  between  whom  fierce  con- 
troversies would  frequently  spring  up,  the 
former  upholding  the  religion  of  Christ, 
and  the  latter  contending  that  the  Franks 
would  never  regain  their  pristine  superiority 
among  the  German  tribes  until  they  returned 
to  the  religion  of  Thor  and  Odin. 

Firmilian. — Who  is  the  author  of  this 
drama?  E.  D.  SOUTH. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

"  Firmilian  ;  or,  The  Student  of  Bada- 
joz  :  A  Tragedy,  by  T.  Percy  Jones,"  is  a 
burlesque  by  William  Edmonstone  Aytoun. 
(1854),  satirizing  the  extravagances  of  the 
so-called  spasmodic  school.  Indeed,  the 
burlesque  itself  hardly  overtops  the  exaggera- 
tion of  such  poems  as  "Balder"  and  "A 
Life  Drama." 

Like  his  prototypes,  Firmilian,  a  student 
at  the   University  of  Badajoz,  finds  himselt 
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hampered  in  his  poetic  aspirations  by  his 
want  of  experience.  He  is  writing  a  great 
tragedy  on  Cain,  which  is  to  "  win  the  world 
by  storm,"  and  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  have  some  practical  knowledge  of  the 
agonies  of  remorse.  For  this  purpose  he 
devotes  himself  to  a  career  of  crime.  He 
misdirects  a  blind  beggar,  and  listens  with 
delight  as  he  plunges  down  a  precipice.  He 
poisons  his  three  comrades ;  he  blows  up  a 
cathedral  with  its  congregation,  choir  and 
officiating  priests,  watching  the  catastrophe 
from  the  summit  of  the  pillar  of  St.  Simeon 
Stylites ;  he  invites  his  friend  and  his  brother 
Haverillo  to  the  same  giddy  height,  and  then 
hurls  them  to  the  earth.  But,  in  spite  of  all, 
Firmilian  cannot  experience  the  remorse  he 
craves.  He  then  gives  up  his  projected 
drama  and  determines  to  devote  his  unex- 
ampled talents  to  a  grand  poem  upon  the 
amours  of  the  heathen  gods.  For  this  work 
he  will  qualify  himself  by  a  course  of  sensu- 
ality. He  proposes  that  Mariana,  Lillian 
and  Indiana  shall  form  his  seraglio.  When 
the  two  former  find  the  latter  is  a  negress 
they  revolt  and  accuse  him  to  the  inquisi- 
tion. Flying  from  the  Familiars,  he  is  lured 
by  a  chorus  of  Ignes  Fatui  over  the  very 
cliff  to  which  he  had  sent  the  blind  beggar. 

llsan  the  Monk. — Is  the  monk  in  Rabelais 
entirely  original  with  that  author  ? 

READER. 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 

llsan  the  Monk,  the  rude  and  boisterous 
fighting  friar  in  the  "  Rosegarden  at 
Worms,"  who  joins  his  brother  Hildebrand 
in  the  expedition  against  Kriemhild's  Rose- 
garten,  where  he  performed  prodigies  of 
valor  and  wins  fifty-two  garlands.  These, 
according  to  promise,  he  distributes  on  his 
return  to  his  fellow-friars,  crushing  them 
down  upon  their  bare  crowns  till  the  thorns 
draw  blood,  under  which  treatment  he 
obliged  them  to  pray  for  the  remission  of 
his  sins;  indeed,  such  as  proved  refractory, 
he  tied  together  by  their  beards  and  hung 
up  across  a  pole,  until  the  stoutest  had  given 
in.  For  centuries  Monk  llsan  was  a  favor- 
ite character  among  the  masses  in  Germany. 
He  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  popular 


songs,  and  the  wood-carvers  of  the  fifteenth 
century  had  a  special  liking  for  him.  The 
monk  in  Rabelais  is  evidently  copied  from 
him. 

Rosetta  Stone. — Will  you  kindly  give  me 
a  description  of  the  Rosetta  Stone  ? 

A.  P.  BARNES. 
WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Rosetta  Stone,  a  stone  discovered  in  the 
year  1799,  at  Rosetta,  a  seaport  of  lower 
Egypt,  by  M.  Bou?sard,  a  French  officer  o 
engineers,  while  making  an  excavation.  It 
is  of  black  basalt,  about  forty-three  inches 
long  by  thirty  inches  wide.  Graven  upon 
the  polished  and  level  upper  surface  were 
three  different  inscriptions,  one  of  which 
was  recognized  as  Greek.  A  second  was  in 
hieroglyphics,  and  the  third  in  enchorial 
writing ;  that  is,  the  writing  which  the 
Egyptians  used  in  every-day  matters,  and 
which  has  sometimes  been  called  the  episto- 
lary, the  hieroglyphic  being  the  sacerdotal 
style  of  writing  invariably  used  for  all  mat- 
ters of  serious  and  solemn  import.  Here 
was  the  first  inkling  of  a  great  discovery — 
one  passage  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  lan- 
guages rendered  in  a  language  which  was 
well  understood.  Much  painstaking  re- 
search ascertained  that  the  three  inscrip- 
tions were  three  versions  of  one  and  the 
same  decree  in  honor  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
by  the  priests  of  Egypt,  assembled  in  a 
synod  at  Memphis,  on  account  of  his  remis- 
sion of  arrears  of  taxes  and  dues  owed  by 
the  priests.  Its  date  is  about  two  hundred 
years  before  Christ.  This  famous  curiosity 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  London. 


TO  <S>OF^ESPONDEN11S. 


GAVE  THE  SAD  PRESAGE,  ETC. — Where 
can  I  find  the  lines  : 

"  Gave  the  sad  presage  of  his  future  years, 
A  child  of  misery,  baptized  in  tears." 

I 

Who  wrote  the  lines  ;  what  incident 
caused  their  writing  ;  and  what  celebrated 
incident  is  connected  with  them? 

STELLA. 
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FRIENDLESS  PEOPLE'S  FRIEND. — To  whom 
does  Browning  refer  in  the  following : 

"  For  as  the  friendless  people 's  friend 
Spied  from  his  hill-top  once,  despite  the  din 
And  dust  of  multitudes,  Pentapolin 
Named  o'  the  naked  arm,  I  single  out 
Sordello,"  etc.  — Sordello,  Bk.  i,  4. 


S.  W. 


AUSTIN,  TEX. 


<90M  MUNIGAJFIONS. 

GAMMA  (Vol.  ii,  p.  163),  a  lady  of  ancient 
Galatia,  whose  story  is  told  by  Plutarch  in  the 
treatiseon  the"Virtuesof  Women,"  included 
in  his  "Morals."  She  was  the  wife  of  Sinnatus 
whom  she  passionately  loved.  Her  beauty 
inflamed  the  heart  of  Synorix,  and,  in  order 
to  obtain  possession  of  her,  he  first  murdered 
her  husband.  Gamma  retired  in  great  grief 
to  the  temple  of  Diana,  of  which  she  was  a 
priestess.  At  first,  she  repelled  with  scorn 
all  the  murderer's  offers  of  marriage,  but,  in 
the  end,  fearing  that,  as  he  was  a  man  of 
great  power  and  influence,  he  might  be 
tempted  to  violent  measures,  she  feigned 
consent.  She  made  him  come  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Diana  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  in  the 
most  solemn  form.  It  was  the  custom  that 
bride  and  bridegroom  should  drink  out  of 
the  same  cup.  Gamma  drank  first  and 
passed  the  cup  to  Synorix.  When  he  had 
emptied  it,  she  exultantly  told  him  that  its 
contents  were  poison,  and  that  neither  had 
more  than  a  few  hours  to  live.  This  story 
has  been  dramatized  by  Corneille,  and  by 
Montanelli  in  plays  which  bear  the  heroine's 
name,  and  by  Tennyson  in  "The  Cup." 

C.  R.  CORSON. 

ST.  Louis,  Mo. 

WHERE  THE  SHOE  PINCHES  (Vol.  i,  p. 
163). — In  looking  over  Burton's  "Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,"  I  found  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

"  Some  few  amongst  the  rest,  or,  perhaps, 
one  of  a  thousand  may  be  Pullus  Jovis,  in 
the  world's  esteem,  Gallina  filius  alba,  a 
happy  and  fortunate  man,  ad  invidium  felix, 
because  rich,  fair,  well  allied  in  honour  and 
office ;  yet  peradventure  ask  himself,  and  he 
will  say  that,  of  all  others  (sua  cuique 
calamitas  pratique),  he  is  the  most  miserable 


and  unhappy.  A  fair  shoe,  Hie  soccus 
novus,  elegans,  as  (Cn.  Graecinus)  said,  sed 
nescis  ubi  urat,  but  thou  knowest  not  where 
it  pincheth." 

Cn.  Grsecinus  may  be  the  "certain 
Roman  "  referred  to  by  Paulus  JEmilius. 

I  will  be  glad  to  have  any  information  on 
this  subject.  L.  R.  J. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

IN  your  number  of  January  19,  1889,  L. 
B.  W.  asks  on  what  stone,  etc.,  children 
have  danced  until  the  stone  is  worn  away. 
I  have  not  seen  the  question  answered,  but 
think  the  writer  will  find  the  information 
desired  in  Mark  Twain's  "A  Tramp 
Abroad." 

On  page  113  of  that  book,  speaking  of 
the  antiquity  of  Heilbronn,  he  says:  "In 
one  place  there  was  a  public  building, 
which  was  fenced  about  with  a  thick,  rusty 
chain,  which  sagged  from  post  to  post  in  a 
succession  of  low  swings.  The  pavement 
here  was  made  of  heavy  blocks  of  stone.  In 
the  glare  of  the  moon,  a  party  of  barefooted 
children  were  swinging  on  these  chains  and 
having  a  noisy,  good  time.  They  were  not 
the  first  ones  who  had  done  that ;  even  their 
great-great-grandfathers  had  not  been  the 
first  to  do  it  when  they  were  children.  The 
strokes  of  the  bare  feet  had  worn  grooves 
inches  deep  in  the  stone  flags  ;  it  had  taken 
many  generations  of  swinging  children  to 
accomplish  that."  H.  R. 

HE  CARRIES  His  OFFICE  IN  His  HAT 
(Vol.  ii,  p.  152). — Who  pointed  the  phrase 
I  do  not  know,  but  the  allusion  is  plain  to 
one  who  has  been  told  of  an  old-time 
custom.  When  "  Wide-A wakes "  and 
"Derbies,"  as  yet,  were. .not,  and  tall 
"  stove-pipe  "  hats  were  the  universal  wear, 
and  when,  perhaps,  tailors  were  sparing  of 
pockets,  many  men  habitually  carried  their 
letters  and  papers  in  their  hats.  Such  an  one 
had  his  "  office  "  always  at  hand,  and  if  he 
had  no  appointed  place,  like  the  "curb- 
stone broker  "  of  to-day,  was  ready  to  trans- 
act business  wherever  he  chanced  to  find  it. 
"  He  carried  his  office  in  his  hat." 

M.  C.  L. 
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BARING-GOULD'S  WORKS  (Vol.  ii,  p.  152). 
—"Paths  of  the  Just"  (1854);  "Iceland 
Scenes  and  Sagas  "  (1861) ;  "  Postmediaeval 
Preachers"  (1865);  "The  Book  of  Were- 
Wolves"  (1865);  "Curious  Myths  of  the 
Middle  Ages"  (1866);  "The  Silver  Store" 
(1868) ;  "  Curiosities  of  the  Olden  Time  " 
(1869) ;  "  In  Exitu  Israel  "  (1870);  "  Ori- 
gin and  Development  of  Religious  Belief" 
(1869-70);  i%  Lives  of  the  Saints"  (fifteen 
volumes,  1872-77);  "Difficulties  of  the 
Faith"  (1874);  "Lost  and  Hostile  Gos- 
pels" (1874);  "Yorkshire  Oddities" 
(1874);  "Legends  of  the  Patriarchs  and 
Prophets"  (187-);  "Some  Modern  Diffi- 
culties" (1875);  "Village  Sermons  for  a 
Year"  (1875);  "The  Vicar  of  Mowen- 
stowe"  (1876);  "The  Mystery  of  Suffer- 
ing" (1877);  "Germany,  Past  and  Pres- 
ent" (1879);  "The  Preacher's  Pocket" 
(1880);  "  Mehalah,  a  Story  of  the  South 
Marshes"  (1880);  "The  Village  Pulpit" 
(1881)  ;  "  Zitta,  a  Black  Forest  Romance  " 
(in  German,  1882,  in  English,  1883); 
"  Gabrielle  Andre,"  a  historical  novel 
(188-);  "  Little  Tu'penny"  (1887);  "The 
Red  Spider"  (1887);  "Eve  "(1887).  I 
think  this  is  complete  to  date. 

R.  N.  T. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

[Court  Royal,  1887,  and  Richard  Cable, 
1888.] 

SLEEP  ON,  SWEET  YOUTH,  WHILE  I  WITH- 
DRAW, ETC.  (Vol.  ii,  p.  106). — An  illustra- 
tion similar  to  that  described  by  your  corre- 
spondent is  prefixed  to  the  vest-pocket  edi- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  sonnets.  It  illustrates 
the  15 4th  and  iSSth  sonnets,  which  are 
parallel,  and  is  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  I  think ; 
it  certainly  is  in  his  style.  R.  N.  T. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

IN  THE  VEIL,  ETC.  (Vol.  ii,  p.  163). — The 
idea  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  lines  : 

"  If  every  man's  internal  care 
Were  written  on  his  brow, 
How  many  would  our  pity  share 
That  have  our  envy  now?" 

The  authorship  of  these  lines  is  unknown 
fo  me.  B. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


To  SEE  THE  PLAIN  CATCH  ITS  ESTRAY 
(Vol.  ii,  p.  83). — In  turning  over  some 
pages  of  NOTES  AND  QUERIES,  barely 
scanned  at  the  time  they  were  issued,  I  ob- 
serve the  query  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
passage,  and  beg  leave  to  dissent  from  the 
suggested  interpretation. 

"  Childe  Roland  "  is  a  poem  whose  strik- 
ing and  cumulative  force  is  best  felt  without 
minute  verbal  criticism.  Yet  close  exam- 
ination shows  how  carefully  each  word  is 
chosen  to  enhance  the  weird  effect.  To  me, 
the  plain's  "  estray "  is  not  a  wandering 
sunset  gleam,  but,  distinctly,  Childe  Roland 
himself. 

Following  the  hoary  cripple's  pointing, 
the  knight  turned  out  of  the  highway  into 
"the  ominous  tract,"  and,  as  he  turned, 
the  dreary  day  shot  one  red  leer  to  see  the 
plain  (as  if  it  were  lying  in  wait)  catch  its 
estray — its  bewildered  wanderer.  "For 
mark ! "  so  explains  the  next  stanza,  no 
sooner  had  he  fairly  entered  the  plain  than, 
pausing  for  a  backward  look  at  the  safe  road 
he  had  left,  no  road  was  visible ;  all  around 
was  one  gray  expanse. 

"  Nothing  but  plain  to  the  horizon's  bound." 

He  was  in  the  trap  !  Naught  was  left  to 
do  but  to  wander  blindly  onward  without  a 
path — on  and  on  — 

"And  just  as  far  as  ever  from  the  end  ; 
Naught  in  the  distance  but  the  evening,  naught 
To  point  (his)  footstep  further." 

Is  there  a  more  effective  word  than 
"estray"  to  describe  such  an  unguided 
wayfarer  ? 

Could  any  figure  of  speech  be  more  con- 
densed and  forcible  than  that  of  the  day  leer- 
ing out  to  see  this  plain,  as  if  actively  malign, 
catch  its  estray  ?  The  word  its  emphasizes 
the  assurance  that  this  knight  would  share 
"  the  fate  of  all  the  lost  adventurers,  his 
peers,"  whom  the  plain  had  baffled. 

M.  C.  L. 

KING  OF  THE  COMMONS  (Vol.  ii,  p.  138). 
— Andrew  Halliday  wrote  a  play  of  this 
name,  in  which  Samuel  Phelps  appeared, 
"doubling"  the  parts  of  "King  Jamie" 
and  "Trapbois."  The  play  was  first  pro- 
duced in  1868.  B. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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ItTOTIES. 


THE  MATRON  OF  EPHESUS. 

The  matron  of  Ephesus  has  been  quoted 
for  hundreds  of  years  as  a  stock  instance  of 
the  vanity  of  widows'  vows  ;  and  her  story 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  widely 
diffused  of  the  large  class  of  ancient  tales 
which  turn  on  the  duplicity  or  inconstancy 
of  women. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Petronius, 
the  chosen  intimate  of  Nero,  and  the  great 
Roman  authority  of  his  age  on  questions  re- 
lating to  the  science  of  luxurious  living 
(hence  his  name  "Arbiter"),  invented  the 
tale  of  the  Ephesian  dame  ;  one  authority, 
however,  affirms  that  the  story  originated 
long  before,  with  Xenophon  of  Ephesus, 
from  whom  Petronius  borrowed  it  to  intro- 
druce  among  the  other  fictions  in  his  "  Sa- 
tyricon."  It  is  here  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Eumolpus,  who  declared  that  the  incidents 
had  occurred  within  his  own  memory. 

In  rehearsing  the  tale  one  feels  with  Ad- 
dison,  that  in  justice  to  the  sex  it  should 
always  be  immediately  followed  by  the  story 
of'Yarico,"  that  the  Indian  maid's  devo- 
tion may  serve  to  mitigate  the  Ephesian 's 
perfidy. 

There  was  once  at  Ephesus,  a  certain  ma- 
tron in  such  repute  for  her  goodness  and 
conjugal  devotion,  that  "  women  of  distant 
countries  came  to  see  such  a  marvel;"  and 
when  her  husband  died,  not  content  with 
following  the  body,  after  the  common  cus- 
tom of  the  Greeks,  with  disheveled  hair, 
and  public  demonstrations  of  grief,  she  ac- 
companied it  even  to  its  last  home  in  the 
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hypogenm,  and  constituting  herself  its 
guardian,  wept  over  it  night  and  day; 
both  afflicting  herself  and  compassing  her 
own  death  from  starvation. 

Her  parents,  relations,  and  even  the  mag- 
istrate himself,  failed  in  their  efforts  to  in- 
duce her  to  return  to  her  home,  and  all 
Ephesus  bewailed  this  examplary  and  incom- 
parable woman.  A  faithful  handmaiden  sat 
with  her  and  mingled  her  tears  with  those 
of  her  mistress ;  and  as  often  as  occasion 
required,  trimmed  the  lamp  which  burned 
in  the  tomb. 

Just  at  this  time,  when  all  the  city  was 
engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  this  spec- 
tacle of  grief  and  devotion,  it  chanced  that 
the  governor  of  the  province  ordered  certain 
robbers  to  be  affixed  to  the  crosses  which 
stood  near  the  dismal  cave  where  the  widow 
was  weeping  over  her  lately  interred  hus- 
band ;  and  the  following  night,  the  senti- 
nel who  had  been  set  to  watch  lest  the  bod- 
ies should  be  stolen  for  burial,  -seeing  a  light 
glimmering  among  the  tombs,  and  hearing 
groans  and  lamentations  as  of  some  one  in 
distress,  was  led  by  curiosity  to  see  what  it 
might  mean.  What  was  his  surprise  to  be- 
hold, upon  entering  the  tomb,  that  it  was 
occupied  by  two  women,  one  of  whom  was 
very  beautiful ;  and  then,  observing  the 
corpse,  he  perceived,  from  their  tears  and 
lacerated  faces,  that  they  were  bewailing  one 
dead. 

Upon  this  the  soldier  went  back,  fetched 
his  humble  meal  into  the  tomb,  and  began 
to  exhort  the  chief  mourner  to  desist  from 
superfluous  grief,  telling  her  that  death  was 
a  necessary  exit  from  this  life,  that  the  grave 
was  a  home  for  all,  and  repeated  all  those 
arguments  which  are  commonly  employed 
to  soothe  the  anguished  soul.  Shocked  by 
these  attempts  at  consolation,  the  widow  be- 
gan to  beat  her  breast  with  greater  vehe- 
mence, and  to  tear  her  hair  and  strew  it  on 
her  husband's  body. 

The  soldier  continued  to  urge  her  to  par- 
take of  the  food  and  wine  he  had  brought, 
and  succeeded  finally  in  inducing  the  maid 
to  break  her  long  fast,  her  efforts  were  added 
to  his  in  seeking  to  combat  the  obstinacy  of 
her  mistress.  "  What  good  will  it  do,"  the 
maid  said,  "to  resign  your  breath  before  the 
fates  demand  it  ?  '  Think  you  such  things 


give  pleasure  to  the  dead  '  (^Eneid)?"  No 
one  ever  listens  in  vain  when  bidden  to  live, 
and  weakened  in  body  and  resolution,  the 
lady  now  consented  to  satisfy  her  hunger ; 
she  began  to  observe  too,  that  the  young 
man  was  comely  in  appearance  ;  and  before 
long  they  were  engaged  in  an  agreeable  con- 
versation. 

Three  days  passed  before  the  soldier  be- 
thought himself  of  his  duties  as  sentinel,  and 
on  repairing  to  his  post,  great  was  his  horror 
to  discover  that  during  his  long  absence  in  the 
tomb,  the  relatives  of  one  of  the  malefac- 
tors had  taken  advantage  of  his  neglect  to 
carry  away  the  body.  The  soldier  hastened 
to  acquaint  his  new  friend  with  this  intelli- 
gence, and  knowing  that  his  own  life  would 
have  to  be  the  forfeit,  he  prepared  at  once 
for  death,  declaring  that  he  would  not  await 
the  sentence  of  the  judge  ;  begging  the  lady 
that  after  he  had  run  himself  through  with 
his  sword,  she  would  afford  him  sepulture, 
and  join  the  lover  to  the  husband  in  that 
fatal  place. 

"  God  forbid,"  replied  this  tender-heart- 
ed dame,  "  that  I  should  have  before  my 
eyes  at  the  same  time,  the  dead  bodies  of 
two  men  who  were  most  dear  to  me  !  I 
would  rather  hang  up  the  dead  than  be  the 
death  of  the  living  !"  And  in  accordance 
with  these  sentiments,  she  compelled  the 
soldier  to  take  her  husband's  body  and  fas- 
ten it  to  the  vacant  cross.  In  this  manner, 
Eumolpus  says,  did  she  testify  her  devotion, 
and  he  ends  his  story  with  the  following  sen- 
timent :  "  Femina  mil  I  a  bom  est." 

In  a  note  to  his  translation  of  Petronius 
Arbiter,  Addison  observes  that  John  of 
Salisbury  "assures  us  from  Flavian,  that 
there  really  was  such  a  '  lady  of  Ephesus  ' 
as  is  here  described;"  adding,  that  "she 
suffered  in  Publick  for  her  crime."  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  story  is  a  very  old  one, 
derived,  in  all  probability,  from  Indian 
sources  in  the  first  instance ;  Smith  inclin- 
ing to  the  belief  that  it  was  first  introduced 
by  Petronius  into  the  Western  world,  but 
that  it  had  then  long  been  current  in  the 
remote  regions  of  the  East. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  circulated  in 
"The  Seven  Wise  Masters,"  an  English 
metrical  romance  based  upon  the  oldest 
known  collection  of  Oriental  tales,  which 
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have  gone  the  rounds  of  the  earth.  The 
story  which  here  appears  under  the  title  of 
"The  Widow  who  was  Comforted,"  al- 
though it  does  not  occur  in  the  oldest  Euro- 
pean version  of  the  romance — the  Latin 
"  Dolopathus  " — is  found  in  the  "  Sermones 
de  tempore  et  sanctis  of  Jacques  de  Vitry. " 
It  differs  slightly  from  Petronius'  version, 
the  levity  of  the  widow  being  aggravated  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  husband  had  died 
in  consequence  of  alarm  at  a  danger  to 
which  his  wife  had  been  exposed. 

One  day  while  examining  together  a  curi- 
ous knife  which  had  been  among  their  bri- 
dal gifts,  it  slipped  from  her  fingers,  and 
wounded  her  hand  slightly.  The  injury  was 
of  no  moment,  except  in  its  effect  upon  the 
husband,  who  suddenly  fell  dead  with  horror 
at  the  sight  of  her  blood. 

"  He  did  great  folie,  certe, 
Or  too  tender  was  his  heart." 

When  her  lover  returns  to  the  tomb  with 
the  tidings  of  the  theft  which  has  been  com- 
mitted in  his  absence,  the  bereaved  widow 
not  only  proposes  to  substitute  her  hus- 
band's body,  but  mutilates  it  in  order  to 
give  it  a  more  perfect  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  malefactor  whose  place  it  is  to  supply ; 
and  we  are  glad  to  read  further  on  that 

"  Then  the  knight  well  understood, 
That  false  and  fickle  was  her  blood." 

And  he  repudiates  her,  saying  : 

"  Thou  hast  i-tangled  me  a  new  man 
That  I  shall  never  'lieve  woman ; 
For,  tho'  they  make  semblant  fairest. 
They  will  beguile  you  alderformost." 

MARGARET  H.  GANGEWER. 
(To  be  continued.} 


"IF  I  SHOULD  DIE  TO-NIGHT." 

When,  early  in  1887,  Mr.  Rider  Haggard 
published  his  novel,  "  Jess,"  great  was  the 
hue  and  cry  of  plagiarism.  Among  other 
evidences  of  insanity,  Jess  was  given  to 
relieving  her  overcharged  soul  by  dropping 
into  poetry  ;  and  when  the  critics  discovered 
her  in  the  act  of  evolving  from  her  inner 
consciousness  one-half  of  a  poem  which  had 
been  current  in  the  United  States  some  four- 
teen years,  there  was  a  burst  of  righteous 
indignation  from  various  quarters. 


One  zealous  partisan,  a  correspondent  of 
the  Philadelphia  Press,  wrote:  "These 
verses  ('If  I  Should  Die  To-night')  were 
written  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Vivian 
Myers,  of  Philadelphia.  The  poem  is  well 
known  both  in  England  and  this  country, 
and,  for  many  years,  it  was  one  of  \\\e  pieces 
de  resistance  of  Mr.  S.  K.  Murdock  in  his 
public  readings." 

Truly,  some  are  born  poets,  some  achieve 
poetic  fame,  while  some  have  it  thrust  upon 
them  ;  in  this  case,  Mr.  Myers,  of  the  many 
initials,  belonged  to  the  latter  class. 

Mrs.  Haggard  then  rose  to  explain  in  be- 
half of  her  husband,  saying  that  "the  poem, 
in  MS.,  was  sent  to  Mr.  Haggard  from 
South  Africa,  in  a  private  letter  about  seven 
years  ago,  and  by  a  lady  now  dead.  He 
always  supposed  it  to  be  her  own  composi- 
tion and  never  before  published."  That 
Mr.  Haggard's  correspondent  was  "  now 
dead,"  and,  consequently,  unable  to  object 
to  the  stealing  of  her  thunder,  did  not  seem 
to  improve  matters  materially. 

Thus  far  the  question  was  discussed  in  the 
Critic  for  April  2,  1887.  On  May  19,  the 
Christian  Union  reprinted  the  poem  as  first 
contributed  to  its  columns,  June  18,  1873, 
and  signed  "  B.  S."  On  December  8,  1887, 
the  same  paper  announced  "  B.  S."  to  be 
Miss  Belle  Smith,  of  Tabor  College,  Iowa. 
A  letter  from  this  lady  seems  to  settle  effec- 
tually all  question  as  to  authorship. 

She  writes : 

The  verses  about  which  you  inquire  are  mine.  They 
were  published  in  the  Christian  Union,  of  June  18, 
1873.  Since  then  I  have  seen  them  many  times,  and 
claimed  by  a  number  of  different  authors,  but  had 
made  no  claim  for  many  years.  Last  fall,  President 
Brooks,  of  Tabor  College,  with,  the  freedom  of  a  life- 
long friend,  claimed  them  for  me  without  my  knowl- 
edge. My  friends  had  often  commented  on  my  care- 
lessness in  regard  to  them,  but  1  did  not  care  to  enter 
the  lists  of  disputed  authorship,  so  left  them  to  their  fate. 

M.   R.   SlLSBY. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  one  ot 
our  contributors,  explains  itself : 

TABOR  COLLEGE,  TABOR.  IA.,   ) 
January  22,  1889.         j 

MRS.  M.  N.  ROBINSON — Dear  Madam  : — Yours  ot 
the  iyth  is  at  hand.  I  first  met  Miss  Arabella  E. 
Smith  twenty-nine  years  ago,  when  she  first  came  to 
Tabor  as  a  student,  writer,  friend  and  associate  teacher. 
She  wrote  both  poetry  and  prose  exceptionally  well  in 
those  early  years.  Miss  Smith  is  and  has  always  been 
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entirely  trustworthy  and  an  earnest  Christian.  She 
wrote  a  great  deal  before  she  thought  of  publishing 
anything.  Rev.  J.  K.  Nutting,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, now  of  Freedom,  Ohio,  was  in  Tabor  on  some  oc- 
casion many  years  ago,  and  heard  something  from  Miss 
Smith,  and  asked  her  to  let  him  send  a  poem  to  the 
Advance,  Chicago,  for  publication.  The  Advance  has 
since  published  several  poems  and  some  prose  pieces. 
Her  articles  have  appeared  either  without  name  or  with 
the  initials  sometimes  B.  S.,  sometimes  A.  E.  S.,  some- 
times B.  E.  S.  (Belle  E.  Smith).  In  the  early  years  of 
her  writing  the  Advocate  and  Guardian,  New  York, 
published  a  dozen  or  more  of  her  poems  ;  the  Illustra- 
ted Christian  Weekly  and  the  Congregationalist  have 
also  published  her  pieces. 

The  poem,  "  If  I  Should  Die  To-night,"  was  not 
written  at  a  silting  like  most  of  her  poems,  but  was  an 
outgrowth  of  an  experience  running  over  some  years, 
and  gradually  shaped  itself  in  her  mind  in  the  autumn 
of  1872,  and  was  committed  to  writing  early  in  the  win- 
ter of  1872-3.  It  was  first  sent  to  the  Illustrated 
Christian  M  eekly  and  refused.  Only  a  few  intimate 
friends  saw  it,  among  them  Mrs.  Rev.  O.  V.  Rice,  now 
of  Columbus,  Neb.,  to  whom  nearly  all  Miss  Smith's 
poems  were  sent  in  MS.  Some  months  after  it  was 
refused  by  the  Christian  Weekly  it  was  sent  to  the 
Christian  Union,  and  published  in  that  paper  June 
18,  1873.  This  was  the  first  publication  of  the  poem. 
The  Christian  Union  has  also  published  other  poems 
of  Miss  Smith's  writing — "  The  Measure  of  Love  "  and 
"  Beside  the  Dead." 

Those  who  know  Miss  Smith  have  not  the  slightest 
shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  her  authorship  of  the  poem, 
"  If  I  Should  Die  To-night." 

Very  respectfully  yours,        W.  M.  BROOKS, 

President  Tabor  College. 


THE  EXPRESSION  "TOO  THIN." 

Bartlett  gives  the  phrase  in  his  "  Collection 
of  Americanisms,"  with  the  definition  "  too 
apparent."  In  the  Appendix,  he  gives  "  too 
thin  to  wash"  as  equivalent  to  "too  evi- 
dent," and  quotes  from  an  article  in  the  N. 
Y.  Tribune  of  November,  1877,  where,  con- 
cerning a  pretence  of  friendliness  made  to 
cover  the  real  purpose,  Rev.  J.  H.  Hopkins 
says:  "The  veil  was  too  thin  to  wash." 
The  latter  phrase,  which  carries  its  meaning 
on  the  surface,  may  be  an  Americanism,  but 
the  former  one  is  not. 

A  distinction  seems  necessary  between 
the  use  of  "  too  thin  "  when  applied  to  an 
act  intended  to  screen  or  veil  something  kept 
in  the  background,  and  its  use  to  characterize 
a  pretext  or  excuse  about  something  in  plain 
sight,  that  it,  or  its  cause,  is  different  from 
what  it  naturally  appears  to  be. 

The  phrase  in  the  first  sense  is  found  in 
many  early  English  writers.  A  familiar  in- 
stance is  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  VIII,  Act  v, 
Sc.  2,  where  the  king  says  of  sudden  flatter- 


ing commendations  made  by  Gardiner: 
"They  are  too  thin  and  base  to  hide 
offenses." 

The  latter  sense  of  the  expression  is  that 
of  the  modern  sarcasm,  and  presumably  is 
the  one  indicated  in  the  question. 

An  instance  of  its  use  with  this  meaning, 
not  sarcastically,  nor  as  slang,  but  seriously 
intended,  is  found  in  Smollett's  "Peregrine 
Pickle,"  1751.  Amelia,  the  heroine,  ex- 
plains the  tears  that  involuntarily  fill  her 
eyes  when  her  lover  suddenly  announces 
that  he  is  going  abroad,  by  saying  that  the 
scalding  hot  tea  made  her  eyes  water.  The 
author  says:  "  This  was  too  thin  to  impose 
upon  her  lover  or  deceive  the  observation  of 
her  friend  Sophy." 

M.  C.  LENOX. 

THE  phrase  "  too  thin  "  is  generally  re- 
garded as  an  instance  of  American  slang, 
and  is  supposed  to  find  its  proper  place  only 
in  works  devoted 'to  that  now  important 
branch  of  philology.  In  support  of  this 
theory  one  occasionally  sees  newspaper 
stories  obviously  manufactured  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  the  origin  of  this  expres- 
sion ;  and  it  has  even  been  called  in  the 
English  press,  "  a  notable  Americanism." 

The  truth  is,  it  has  a  most  reputable 
English  paternity,  having  been  used  by  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon,  in  an  opinion  delivered 
in  the  case  of  Peacock  vs.  Peacock.  The 
point  under  discussion  was  whether  "  part- 
nership, without  any  provision  as  to  its 
duration,  may  be  determined  without  pre- 
vious notice."  The  eminent  jurist  decided 
that  the  question  was  one  for  the  court  and 
jury  to  act  upon,  and  summed  up  his  opin- 
ion in  these  words:  "I  cannot  agree  that 
reasonable  notice  is  a  subject  too  thin  for  a 
jury  to  act  upon  ;  as  in  many  cases  juries 
and  courts  do  determine  what  is  reasonable 
notice."  Here  the  expression  was  applied  in 
what  we  term  its  slang  sense. 

MARGARET  H.  GANGEWER. 


THE  PLOT  OF  BEN-HUB. 

The  story  opens  with  the  coming  of  the 
Magi  (Caspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthazar) 
to  Bethlehem.  Led  by  the  star,  they  worship 
the  Messiah,  a  new-b?rn  babe. 

In  Jerusalem,  Judah,  son  of  Ithamar,  and 
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Messala,.  a  Roman,  have  been  friends,  but 
the  Roman  is  jealous  of  the  young  Jew ;  and 
when,  by  accident,  Judah  kills  the  Procura- 
tor Valerius,  Messala  accuses  him.  He 
causes  the  mother  and  sister  to  be  cast  into 
a  lepers'  cell.  Their  estates  are  forieited, 
and  Ben-Hur  is  condemned  to  the  galleys. 
On  his  way  thither  he  first  meets  the  Christ. 

Ben-Hur  attracts  the  notice  of  the  tribune 
Arrius  ;  and  saves  his  life,  when  the  galley 
is  destroyed  by  pirates.  Arrius  takes  him  to 
Rome,  and  formally  adopts  him  as  his  son. 

Ben-Hur  goes  to  Antioch,  and  seeks 
Simonides,  Ithamar's  trusted  servant,  to 
whom  money  has  been  confided.  He  proves 
his  identity,  meets  Esther,  and  saves  Iras, 
Balthazar's  daughter,  from  injury  by  Messa- 
la's  horses. 

Messala  has  come  to  the  Antiochan  races. 
Ben-Hur,  knowing  what  he  has  done,  desires 
revenge;  and,  through  the  influence  of 
Simonides,  is  entrusted  with  the  Arabian 
horses  of  Sheik  Ilderin.  He  trains  them, 
enters  "  the  four  "  for  the  races,  and  defeats 
Messala  in  the  arena,  maiming  him  for  life. 

He  falls  in  love  with  Iras  ;  who,  really 
caring  for  Messala,  attempts  to  have  Ben- 
Hur  treacherously  assassinated,  but  he  es- 
capes. 

Meantime  the  Messiah's  mission  has  begun. 
Released  by  Pilate,  but  lepers,  Ben-Hur' s 
mother  and  sister  are  healed  by  him,  and 
the  family  reunited. 

He  witnesses  the  baptism,  miracles,  trial 
and  crucifixion  of  the  Christ,  the  death  of 
Balthazar ;  he  learns  the  treachery  of  Iras, 
returns  the  affection  to  Esther,  whom  he 
marries,  and  becomes,  as  does  Simonides,  a 
Christian.  The  Christ  influence  pervades 
the  whole  book. 

M.  N.  ROBINSON. 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  DUCHESS. 

Mr.  Browning's  "  Flight  of  the  Duchess  " 
was  suggested,  it  is  said,  by  the  burden  of  a 
song  which  the  poet  when  a  boy  heard  a 
woman  singing  on  Guy  Fawkes'  Day. 
"  Following  the  Queen  of  the  Gypsies,  O  !" 
was  the  particular  line  which  rested  in  his 
memory  and  stirred  him  afterwards  to  the 
writing  of  the  first  part  of  the  poem. 
While  busy  with  it  he  was  interrupted,  says 
The  Acaaemy,  by  the  arrival  of  a  friend  on 


some  important  business,  which  drove  all 
thoughts  of  the  duchess  and  the  scheme  of 
her  story  out  of  the  poet's  head.  But  some 
months  after  the  publication  of  the  first 
part,  when  he  was  staying  at  Bettisfield  Park, 
in  Wales,  a  guest,  speaking  of  early  winter, 
said  :  "  The  deer  had  already  to  break  the 
ice  in  the  pond."  On  this  a  fancy  struck 
the  poet,  and,  on  returning  home,  he  worked 
it  up  into  the  conclusion  of  "  The  Flight  of 
the  Duchess,"  as  it  now  stands. 

A  .narrow-minded,  self-important  Rou- 
manian duke,  whose  chief  ambition  was  to 
reproduce  Middle-Age  customs  in  elaborate 
detail,  brought  a  fair,  sunny-hearted  bride 
from  her  convent  to  his  austere  mother,  and 
by  indifference  and  repression  the  two 
crushed  the  young  wife's  enthusiastic  nature. 
In  spiritless  dejection,  the  duchess  declined 
her  part  in  a  carefully  arranged  "  Middle- 
Age  "  hunting  party,  and  the  offended  duke 
sent  to  her  presence  an  aged  gypsy  crone, 
encountered  as  the  huntsmen  left  the  court- 
yard, hoping  that  the  contrast  between  the 
hag's  troubled  life  of  loathsome  squalor  and 
her  own,  "  So  flower-like  and  delicate," 
would  subdue  her  frowardness. 

But  the  crone — really,  the  gypsy  queen — 
assumed  her  royal  aspect  before  the  lady, 
and,  by  mesmeric  power  and  an  impassioned 
description  of  the  full  life  awaiting  her 
among  the  gypsies,  when,  probationary 
trials  overcome,  she  should  feel  the  thrill  of 
sympathetic  union  with  other  hearts,  or  the 
greater  joy  of  giving  her  "wondrous  self" 
to  "  a  stronger  nature's  sway,"  so  wrought 
upon  the  duchess  that  she  fled  with  the 
crone  and  was  nevermore  seen. 

The  story  is  told  by  the  duke's  old  servi- 
tor, who  conducted  the  gypsy  to  his  adored 
mistress,  and,  moved  by  her  happy  face,  as- 
sisted in  the  flight. 

M.  C.  LENOX. 


PUMPING. 

To  pump,  to  draw  water ;  to  pump,  to 
draw  out  information.  The  last  sense  seems 
to  be  a  perfectly  natural  and  obvious  meta- 
phor arising  from  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word. 

One  might  fancy  the  English  phrase 
would  easily  come  into  popular  use  among 
the  gossiping  or  politic-talking  groups 
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gathered  in  the  "  pump  rooms"  of  bath  or 
other  fashionable  spas  ;  but  fancy  is  a  poor 
philological  guide. 

The  French  use  "  pomper  "  in  precisely 
the  same  way,  Littre's  Dictionary  giving 
several  instances. 

The  ordinary  word  "  pump,"  as  a  noun, 
is  found  in  the  English  version  of  the 
"Gesta,"  made  in  1440;  as  a  verb  it  is 
used  in  Fox's  "Book  of  Martyrs"  (1517- 
1587),  and  these  are  among  the  earliest 
traceable  instances  of  its  employment. 

In  its  figurative  sense  the  earliest  trace  of 
the  word  that  I  can  find  is  its  use  by  God- 
frey Goodman  (d.  1655) — "It  is  a  hard 
matter  to  pump  anything  out  of  you." 

It  is  found  in  the  first  parts  of  "  Hudi- 
bras,"  published  1663-1664;  is  used  by 
Otway  in  his  "  Venice  Preserved  "  (1682) — 
"But  pump  me  not  for  politics;"  and  also  by 
Defoe  (1661-1731) — "I  was  every  day 
pumping  him  to  see  if  he  would  discover 
any  of  the  new  thoughts  which  I  suspected 
were  in  him."  M.  C.  LENOX. 


"  HELVELLYN." 

Walter  Scott  wrote  "Helvellyn."  The 
incident  upon  which  it  is  founded  is  given 
in  Lockhart's  "  Life  of  Scott,"  as  part  of 
the  description  of  an  excursion  to  the  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland  lake  region  made 
in  1805,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott,  Words- 
worth and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  when  the 
party  ascended  Helvellyn  and  learned  the 
particulars  which  Wordsworth  versified  in 
"  Fidelity  " — "A  barking  sound  the  shep- 
herd hears,"  etc.;  and  Scott  in  "Helvel- 
lyn"— "I  climbed  the  dark  brow  of  the 
mighty  Helvellyn,"  etc.  The  previous 
spring  a  young  man,  Charles  Gough,  who 
had  come  to  Paterdale  on  a  fishing  excur- 
sion, attempted  to  cross  over  Helvellyn  to 
Grasmere,  but  lost  his  way,  and,  his  foot  slip- 
ping upon  an  icy  rock,  he  perished  there. 

He  was  accompanied  by  a  little  terrier, 
his  constant  companion,  and  although  it 
was  three  months  before  the  body  was  dis- 
covered the  faithful  dog  was  still  watching 
beside  his  dead  master.  Wordsworth  refers 
to  the  incident  thirty  years  afterwards  in  his 
"  Musings  at  Aquapendente." 

M.  C.  LENOX. 


A  TEMPEST  IN  A  TEA-POT. 

There  is  a  Latin  proverb  of  similar  import 
to  this  phrase,  quoted  by  Cicero,  De  Leg, 
iii,  16,  concerning  Gratidius,  who,  "  as  the 
proverb  says,  raised  a  tempest  in  a  ladle 
(exitabat  feuctus  in  simpulo),  which  his  son 
Marius  afterwards  raised  in  the  yEgean 
sea." 

The  Grand  Duke  Paul  of  Russia,  or,  as 
some  say,  Linguet  (1736-1794),  used  the 
expression,  "  C'est  une  tempete  dans  une 
verre  d'eau,"  concerning  the  political  in- 
surrection in  Geneva,  the  "verre  d'eau" 
being  Lake  Leman. 

Lord  Chatham,  or  Lord  North,  it  is  at- 
tributed to  both,  borrowed  the  phrase  and 
adapted  it  to  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
colonists  against  the  tax  on  tea.  Probably 
this  was  the  first  English  use  of  it,  and  the 
first  appearance  of  the  "  tea-pot." 

M.  C.  LENOX. 


MISS  MACBRIDE. 

Miss  Macbride's  pride  personified — in 
puns — was  of  "  wit  and  walk,  teeth  and 
talk,"  and  of  pride  itself.  Humble  meant  a 
"hum;"  Meekness  suggested  "Moses,"  a 
peddler;  though  her  "high"  birth  was 
under  a  sky-light,  and,  Phrenix-like,  she  had 
risen  from  ashes — of  a  chandlery. 

She  scorned  a  fractional  tailor,  was  "up  to 
snuff"  with  a  tobacconist,  non-suited  an 
attorney,  but  accepted  worthless  "dapper 
Jim,"  seeking  riches  when  old  Macbride 
"  came  down  with  his  dust."  Pride's  sum- 
mer had  its  fall;  instead  of  "reversion," 
came  "reverses;"  lover  and  friend  fled; 
the  vulgar  mocked ;  and  lonely  Miss  Mac- 
bride  bewailed  her  pride's  overthrow. 

M.  C.  LENOX. 


QUERIES. 

Jeanie  Deans. — Who  was  the  original  of 
Jeanie  Deans  in  Scott's  "  Heart  of  Midlo- 
thian ?"  X.  Y.  Z. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

The  original  of  Jeanie  Deans  is  said  to 
have  been  Helen  Walker,  to  whose  memory 
Scott  erected  a  tombstone  in  Irongray 
Churchyard. 
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Three  Fatal  Disclosures. — What  were  the 
three  fatal  disclosures  ?  X.  Y.  Z. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

That  of  the  buried  head  of  Vran,  "the 
Blessed,"  by  King  Arthur,  because  he  re- 
fused to  hold  the  sovereignty  of  the  land 
except  by  his  own  strength;  that  of  the 
bones  of  Vortimer,  by  Vortigern,  out  of 
love  for  Ronwen  (Rowena),  daughter  of 
Hengist  the  Saxon ;  that  of  the  Dragons  in 
Snowden  of  Vortigern,  in  revenge  of  the 
Cymryan  displeasure  against  him  ;  having 
this  done,  he  invited  over  the  Saxons  in  his 
defence. 

• 

"  Caviare  to  the  General."— What  is  the 

meaning  and  origin  of  this  phrase  ? 

H.  M.  FOULKES. 
GARDINER,  ME. 

"  The  play,  I  remember,  pleased  not  the 
million  ;  'twas  caviare  to  the  general" 
("  Hamlet,"  act  ii,  scene  2)  /.  e.,  the  multi- 
tude did  not  like  it.  Caviare  is  a  prepara- 
tion of  sturgeon's  roes,  which  originated  in 
Russia,  and  was  formerly  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce  between  that  country 
and  England.  In  Shakespeare's  time  it  was 
anew  and  fashionable  delicacy,  relished  only 
by  connoisseurs,  and  hence  he  used  the  word 
to  signify  anything  above  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  vulgar. 

Santon  Barsisa. — Where  can  I  find  some 
account  of  this  character?  In  a  magazine 
article  I  find  that'  M.  G.  Lewis  is  said  to 
have  derived  his  novel  of  "  The  Monk"  from 
the  story  of  Santon  Barsisa. 

WILLIAM  GREATOREX. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Barsisa,  a  Santon  or  Mohammedan  saint, 
whose  story,  as  told  by  Addison,  in  No.  148 
of  the  Guardian,  furnished  Lewis  with  the 
germ  of  his  novel,  "  The  Monk."  Addison 
took  the  story  from  the  "  Turkish  Tales. " 
Barsisa,  after  a  life  of  great  sanctity,  was  in 
his  old  age  tempted  by  the  devil  to  offer 
violence  to  a  beautiful  princess  who  had 
been  confided  to  his  care.  To  conceal  his 
crime  he  was  driven  to  murder  her,  and 
when  the  murder  was  discovered  he  sold 
himself  to  Satan  in  a  vain  effort  to  purchase 
his  freedom. 


Minna  von  Barnhelm. — Was  this  a  real 
character  or  a  noted  name  of  fiction  ? 

JAMES  ARCHER. 
DENVER,  COLORADO. 

The  heroine  of  "  Minna  von  Barnhelm, 
or  the  Soldier's  Fortune"  (Ger.,  Minna  von 
Barnhelm,  oder  das  Soldatengliick),  a  com- 
edy by  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing,  written 
in  1763-5,  first  acted  at  Hamburg,  1767, 
when  it  was  coldly  received.  Next  year, 
however,  it  was  brought  out  at  Berlin  and 
made  a  great  impression.  As  the  first  Ger- 
man drama  dealing  with  national  characters 
and  contemporary  events,  it  exerted  a  wide 
and  salutary  influence  in  Germany.  It  was 
translated  or,  rather,  paraphrased  into  French 
as  "  Les  Amans  Genereux,"  and  into  Eng- 
lish as  the  "  Disbanded  Officer"  (Haymar- 

ket  Theatre,  London,  ),  and  again,  as 

"The  School  of  Honor  or  the  Chance  of 
War,"  and  was  the  parent  of  numerous  sol- 
dier dramas  which  flooded  the  European 
stage  during  the  last  half  of  the  i8th  century. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Prussia,  just  after  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  Major  von  Tellheim, 
disgraced  and  degraded  on  a  false  charge  of 
embezzlement,  renounces  the  hand  of  Minna 
von  Barnhelm,  his  betrothed.  In  vain  she 
vows  unaltered  love ;  she  is  an  heiress,  and 
he  will  not  be  beholden  to  her  generosity. 
But  he  learns  that  for  his  sake  she  has  been 
disinherited  by  her  wealthy  uncle.  Then 
he  begs  her  to  renew  the  engagement.  As 
she  seems  about  to  yield,  a  letter  arrives. 
Tellheim's  innocence  has  been  established  ; 
his  rank  and  pay  restored  ;  he  is  even  as- 
sured of  speedy  promotion.  Minna,  assum- 
ing the  role  her  lover  had  dropped,  now 
refuses  in  her  poverty  to  take  advantage  of 
his  generosity.  While  Tellheim  is  still 
pleading,  her  uncle  arrives,  and  it  then 
transpires  that  the  story  of  the  disinheritance 
had  been  invented  by  Minna  in  order  to  win 
back  her  lover. 

St.  Christopher. — What  are  the  legends 
connected  with  this  saint  ? 

JAMES  PENNYPACKER. 
PHCENIXVILLE,  PA. 

St.  Christopher  was  originally  a  heathen 
named  Offero.  He  was,  according  to  some 
authorities,  a  native  of  Lycia,  according  to 
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others,  a  Canaanite.  Gigantic  in  stature,  he 
was  so  proud  of  his  size  and  strength  that  he 
refused  to  serve  any  one  who  himself 
acknowledged  a  master.  Upon  learning 
that  his  master  feared  the  devil,  he  at  once 
left  his  service  and  entered  that  of  the  devil. 
But  one  day  he  observed  his  new  master 
cringe  before  the  cross,  whereat  he  judged 
that  there  was  one  more  powerful  than  he, 
and  so  was  led  to  transfer  his  allegiance  to 
Christ.  He  was  prepared  for  his  new  service 
by  hermits ;  but,  as  he  would  neither  pray 
nor  do  penance,  he  was  directed  to  serve  the 
Lord  by  carrying  pilgrims  across  a  deep 
river.  One  day  he  heard  himself  called 
three  times  from  the  opposite  bank.  On 
reaching  the  shore,  he  found  there  a  little 
child,  whom  he  at  once  took  upon  his 
shoulders  and  commenced  bearing  across  the 
river;  but  heavier  and  heavier  became  his 
burden,  until,  before  he  reached  the  bank, 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  could 
bear  up  under  it.  The  mystery  was 
explained  when,  upon  being  safely  landed  at 
last,  the  child  informed  him  that  it  was 
Christ  himself  whom  he  had  bourne,  and  in 
proof  changed  his  staff,  with  a  touch  of  the 
hand,  into  a  leafy  branch.  The  giant  then 
took  upon  himself  the  name  of  Christ  Offero 
or  bearer  of  Christ.  He  was  martyred  at 
Samos  in  Lycia  (July  25,  364).  Just  before 
his  execution  he  kneeled  down  and  prayed 
that  all  who  beheld  him  and  who  believed  in 
Christ  might  be  delivered  from  earthquake, 
fire  and  tempest.  It  was  therefore  subse- 
quently believed  that  his  image  was  a  pro- 
tection from  dangers  of  this  sort,  and  also 
that  it  imparted  strength  to  the  weak  and 
weary. 

A  legend  still  current  in  Brittany  makes 
Christopher  the  contemporary  of  Christ, 
whom,  with  his  twelve  apostles,  he  carried 
over  the  river  on  which  stands  the  city  of  Dol, 
taking  them  one  by  one  in  his  gigantic  arms. 
Our  Lord  bade  Christopher  name  his  reward. 
St.  Peter  whispered  to  him  to  choose  Para- 
dise, but  the  giant  told  the  saint  to  mind 
his  own  business  and  asked  instead  that 
anything  he  wished  for  might  come  into  his 
sack.  This  was  granted.  Our  Lord  warn- 
ing him,  however,  that  he  should  never 
wish  for  money,  or  any  thing  he  did  not  really, 
need.  For  a  time  Christopher  heeded  this 


warning,  the  sack  was  filled  only  with  bread, 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  was  frequently, 
emptied  to  give  to  the  poor.  But  one  day, 
passing  by  a  broker's  office  in  the  town  of 
Dol,  Christopher  was  tempted  by  the 
shining  heaps  of  gold  and  silver  to  wish 
them  into  his  sack.  From  that  time  he 
grew  hard-hearted  and  avaricious  and  dwelt 
in  selfish  luxury.  One  day  Satan  came  and 
jeered  at  him,  Christopher  fell  upon  him 
in  his  anger,  and  they  fought  for  two  days 
before  the  giant  conceived  the  happy  idea 
of  wishing  the  demon  into  his  sack.  Then 
he  took  the  sack  to  a  blacksmith's  who 
pounded  it  on  his  anvil  until  Satan  cried 
piteously  for  mercy  and  was  let  off  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  never  trouble  Christo- 
pher again.  .  After  this,  Christopher  retired 
to  a  hermitage,  on  the  spot  where  a  church 
now  stands  dedicated  to  his  memory  and 
devoted  himself  to  good  works.  But  when 
he  died,  St.  Peter,  remembering  how  his 
advice  had  been  slighted,  would  not  admit 
him  into  Paradise.  Nor  did  he  fare  any 
better  with  Satan,  who  was  afraid  of  him 
and  slammed  the  gates  of  hell  in  his  face. 
So  Christopher  wandered  back  to  Paradise, 
and  begged  of  St.  Peter  to  unclose  the  por- 
tals a  little  so  that  he  might  hear  the  music. 
No  sooner  was  this  done  than  he  thrust  his 
sack  through  the  opening  and  wished  him- 
self inside  of  it. 

Princess  of  Oleves. — Who  wrote  a  novel 
of  this  name  and  can  you  give  me  some 
idea  of  it  ?  A.  S.  K. 

The  "  Princess  of  Cleves  "  (Fr.,  "La 
Princesse  de  C/eves"*)  is  a  historical  novel 
by  the  Countess  Marie  de  laFayette  (1677). 

The  Due  de  Nemours,  a  gentleman  of  the 
court  of  Henry  II,  of  France,  falls  in  love 
with  the  Princess  of  Cleves.  Unknown  to 
him,  she  reciprocates  his  passion  (she  has 
married  at  her  mother's  instigation  with  no 
other  sentiment  for  her  husband  than  respect 
and  esteem),  and,  being  as  virtuous  as  she  is 
beautiful,  flies  from  temptation  into  the 
country.  When  her  husband,  who  is  de- 
votedly attached  to  her,  seeks  to  win  her 
from  her  seclusion,  she  tells  him  frankly 
that  she  loves  another,  and  fears  to  trust  her- 
self in  his  presence.  Now,  the  Due  de 
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Nemours  had  secretly  followed  his  adored 
one  into  the  country,  and  he  accidentally 
overhears  this  confession.  Another  acci- 
dent subsequently  reveals  to  the  Prince  of 
Cleves  the  name  of  his  rival.  He  therefore 
sets  a  spy  upon  the  due's  actions.  One 
night,  the  latter  is  seen  climbing  the  wall 
of  the  princess'  garden,  impelled  by  a 
mad  desire  to  catch  a  distant  glimpse  of  the 
object  of  his  affections,  and,  though  she  flies 
as  soon  as  she  sees  him,  the  fact  is  misrepre- 
sented to  the  prince.  He  dies  of  a  broken 
heart,  and  the  grief  of  the  princess  is  inex- 
pressible. The  Due  de  Nemours  seeks  an 
interview  with  her.  She  confesses  her  at- 
tachment, but  refuses  to  marry  him,  partly 
because  she  in  a  measure  holds  him  responsi- 
ble for  her  husband's  death  ;  partly,  too,  be- 
cause his  love  is.  so  essential  to  her  happiness 
that  she  dares  not  run  the  risk  of  losing  it 
in  the  coolness  that  might  succeed  to  mar- 
riage. She  returns  to  the  country  and 
spends  the  rest  of  her  life  in  exercises  of  de- 
votion and  charity. 

George  W.  Saint'bury  calls  the  novel 
"one  of  the  classics  of  French  literature," 
and  adds:  "  Its  scene  is  laid  at  the  court 
of  Henry  II,  and  there  is  a  certain  historical 
basis,  but  the  principal  personages  are  drawn 
.from  the  author's  own  experience,  herself 
being  the  heroine,  her  husband  the  Prince 
of  Cleves,  and  Rochefoucauld  the  Due  de 
Nemours,  while  other  characters  are  identi- 
fied with  Louis  XIV  and  his  courtiers  by 
industrious  compilers  of  'keys.'  Such 
charm  as  it  has  is  derived  from  the  strict 
verisimilitude  of  the  character  drawing,  and 
the  fidelity  with  which  the  emotions  are 
represented." 

Story  of  the  Strasburg  Clock. — What  is 
the  legend  of  the  Strasburg  clock? 

X.  Y.  Z. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

As  early  as  1352  an  astronomical  clock  was 
begun  under  Bishop  Berthold,  and  finished 
in  1354  by  an  unknown  artist.  It  was  divi- 
ded into  three  parts.  The  lower  contained 
a  universal  calendar,  in  the  middle  was  an 
astrolabe  (instrument  for  taking  the  posi- 
tions of  the  stars)  and  in  the  upper  compart- 


ment were  seen  the  three  sages  and  a  statue 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  From  these  figures 
it  got  its  name, .  "  the  clock  of  the  three 
sages."  The  time  at  which  the  clock 
stopped  is  not  known.  It  had  been  stopped 
a  long  while  when,  in  1547,  the  authorities 
of  the  town  decided  on  having  another 
made  and  placing  it  opposite  the  old  one  in 
the  very  place  it  now  occupies.  The  plan 
was  furnished  by  three  distinguished  mathe- 
maticians who  superintended  the  construc- 
tion. The  names  were  Herr,  a  doctor ;  Her- 
lin,  a  professor  of  mathematics,  and  Pragner, 
a  student  of  mechanics  and  astrology.  They 
began  the  work,  but  did  not  finish  it.  In 
the  year  1569  the  work  was  resumed  by  a 
pupil  of  Herlin,  named  Conrad  Dasypodius, 
a  professor  of  mathematics.  Dasypodius  drew 
the  design  for  the  clock ;  but  the  execution 
of  the  work  was.  confined  to  two  brothers, 
skillful  mechanicians,  Isaac  and  Joseph 
Habrecht.  The  charge  of  the  painting  was 
given  to  Tobias  Stimmons.  This  master- 
piece of  sixteenth  century  mechanical  work 
was  completed  in  1573.  The  clock  ceased 
going  in  1780.  In  1836  the  corporation  of 
Strasburg  resolved  on  having  the  clock 
repaired,  and  engaged  a  Mr.  Schwilgue  for 
the  purpose.  This  man  was  a  distinguished 
mechanician,  and  a  native  of  Strasburg. 
He  took  the  commission  in  hand  June  24, 
1838,  and  finished  it  towards  the  end  of 
1842.  Schwilgue  did  not  use  any  of  the 
works  of  the  old  clock,  which  are  deposited 
in  one  of  the  chapels.  Schwilgue's  con- 
struction is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  pieces 
of  mechanism  of  the  age.  Of  the  old  clock 
he  used  only  the  fine  cabinet,  the  paintings 
and  ornaments  being  carefully  repaired. 
Many  of  the  indications  on  the  old  one  were 
marked  only  in  painting,  and  required 
renewal  after  a  time,  such  as  the  representa- 
tion of  the  stars,  eclipses,  etc.  By  a  skillful 
mechanical  contrivance  they  have  been  made 
lasting.  The  little  statues  had  no  articula- 
tions ;  now  they  are  movable.  Alterations, 
too,  have  been  made  in  the  positions  of  the 
figure  groups.  Childhood  strikes  the  first 
quarter;  Youth  the  second  ;  Manhood,  third, 
and  Old  Age  the  last.  Death  strikes  the 
hours.  At  noon,  figures  of  the  twelve  Apos- 
tles pass  before  the  image  of  the  Saviour, 
whose  hand  is  raised  to  bless  them ;  after 
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which   a  cock   flaps  his   wings   and   crows 
thrice. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  curious  contri- 
vances. Schwilgue  altered  the  old  calendar 
into  a  perpetual  one,  adding  the  movable 
feasts,  according  as  they  occur  after  Easter 
and  Advent.  He  has  also  skillfully  added 
other  features,  representing  the  revolutions 
of  the  planets,  the  phases  of  the  moon, 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  calculated  for- 
ever. Inside  the  church  is  a  dial  showing 
the  hours  and  days,  put  in  motion  by  the 
mechanism  of  the  outer  clock.  A  legend 
exists  regarding  the  contriver  of  the  first 
famed  Strasburg  clock,  to  the  effect  that  lest 
his  skill  should  endow  other  German  cities 
with  such  a  work,  his  eyes  were  put  out. 
When  the  clock  ceased  moving,  he  was  con- 
sulted how  it  should  again  be  put  in  motion. 
He  desired  to  be  led  up  to  the  work  himself. 
His  request  granted,  he  touched  a  secret 
spring,  which  so  disarranged  the  machinery 
that  no  one  could  afterwards  succeed  in 
resetting  it. 

Philetas  of  Cos.— What  Greek  author  was 
so  thin  that  he  had  to  wear  lead  in  his  shoes 
to  keep  from  blowing  away  ? 


BALTIMORE  MD. 


X.  Y.  Z. 


In  the  little  island  of  Cos,  in  the  fourth 
century  B.  C.,  was  born  Philetas  who  became 
poet  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  I,  and  by  him 
was  appointed  preceptor  to  his  son  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.  He  was  a  grammarian  and 
critic  as  well  as  a  poet.  He  wrote  elegies, 
lyrics,  and  lighter  poems.  The  ancients 
prized  him  highly,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Cos  erected  a  brazen  statue  to  him.  Quin- 
tilian  ranks  him  next  to  Callimachus  (x,  i, 
58).  He  was  so  sickly  and  so  thin  that  the 
comic  poets  stated  that  he  used  to  wear  lead 
in  his  shoes  to  keep  himself  from  being 
blown  away.  According  to  ^Elian,  he  used 
to  wear  leaden  soles  to  his  shoes  or  sandals. 
Athenaeus  says  that  he  wore  balls  of  lead 
around  his  feet,  a^aipaq  IK  (jLoXuftdou  -S-OCTJ- 
filvat;  e%Etv  xept  rw  xode  (xii,  p.  552.  b.). 
Our  poet  was  evidently  "  too  thin  "  to  stand 
alone. 

M.  N.  ROBINSON. 


TO 


A  WIZARD  OF  SUCH  WONDROUS  FAME. — 
Of  whom  was  the  following  verse  written, 
and  where  is  it  found  ? 

"  A  wizard  of  such  wondrous  fame, 
That  when  in  Salamanca's  cave, 
It  listed  him  his  wand  to  wave, 
The  bells  would  ring  in  Notre  Dame." 

M.  C.  L. 

BRAVE  WOLFE  DREW  UP  HIS  MEN,  ETC. — 
Wanted,  the  authorship  of  an  old  ballad 
about  Gen.  Wolfe,  one  verse  of  which  runs  : 

"  Brave  Wolfe  drew  up  his  men 

In  form  so  pretty, 
On  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
Near  to  the  city." 


CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


J.  C.  S. 


(sOMMUNIGAJPIONS. 

ORIGINAL  VINCENT  CRUMMLES.  —  I  clip 
the  following  from  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
thinking  it  may  be  of  interest : 

"  Mr.  Davidge,  speaking  on  one  occasion 
about  the  part  of  Vincent  Crummies,  shed 
an  interesting  light  upon  Charles  Dickens' 
celebrated  sketch  of  the  strolling  actor-man- 
ager in  '  Nicholas  Nickleby,'  which  Davidge 
saw  was  drawn  from  life  and  represented  an 
old  actor  named  Davenport,  who  afterwards 
came  to  America,  and  whose  daughter,  Mrs. 
Gen.  Lander,  was  the  '  Infant  Phenomenon.' 
Said  Mr.  Davidge:  '  I  was  in  Davenport's 
company  about  1836,  and  it  numbered 
Davenport,  his.  wife,  his  daughter,  '  the  phe- 
nomenon," an  actress  named  Merritt,  Jack 
Litchfield  and  myself.  I  was  with  them  for 
some  time,  playing  in  all  the  little  villages 
of  Southern  England.  I  remember  some 
of  Davenport's  shrewd  ways  of  advertising. 
The  infant  phenomenon  was  a  buxom  Eng- 
lish lass  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  with  stout 
legs  and  a  florid  complexion.  She  was 
always  dressed  in  short  dresses  and  panta- 
lettes and  neat  slippers.  Her  hair  was  in 
braids  down  her  back,  and  she  wore  the 
large,  flapping  hat  of  the  period.  Her  head 
was  large  and  her  beauty  small,  looked  nine 
years  old,  and  was  a  good  actress  in  certain 
heavy  lines — indeed  quite  remarkable  in 
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some  heavy  characters.  She  borrowed  my 
wig  and  played  Peter  Teazle  well  at  the  age 
of  twelve.  Those  little  English  villages  are 
often  merely  one  long  street,  and  Daven- 
port would  pick  out  a  lodging  which  all  the 
churchgoers  would  have  to  pass  Sunday 
morning.  He  would  dress  up  the  infant 
phenomenon  and  make  her  sit  dancing  a 
big  doll  where  she  could  be  seen  in  the  win- 
dow, and  the  people  would  stand  in  groups 
open-mouthed  in  wonder  at  the  baby  who 
played  with  her  doll  in  the  morning  and 
trod  the  boards  at  night  43  Macbeth.  Then 
the  family  formed  in  procession  with  prayer- 
books  in  their  hands  and  the  vanity  of 
earthly  joys  in  their  faces,  and  went  to 
church.  Davenport  went  first,  his  wife  be- 
hind, and  the  phenomenon  in  the  rear,  and 
always  managed  to  reach  the  church  just, 
after  everybody  else  was  seated,  and  marched 
up  the  aisle  to  the  communion-table  in  a 
style  of  pure  melodrama,  thus  attracting  the 
attention  of  all  to  the  phenomenon." 

A.  H. 

ST.  Louis,  Mo. 

AQUIDNECK (Vol.  ii,  pp.  95,  167). — There 
is  some  dispute  among  etymologists  as  to  the 
meaning  of  this  word.  It  used  to  be  lightly 
assumed  that  Aquidneck  or  Aquednet,  as 
the  name  was  sometimes  written,  was  deri- 
ved from  Aquene,  which  in  the  Narragansett 
dialect  signifies  "peace,"  and  et,  a  termi- 
nation usually  denoting  place.  Hence  the 
Indian  name  for  Rhode  Island  would  be  the 
"Isle  of  Peace."  This  etymology  seems 
to  have  been  first  suggested  by  Chief  Justice 
Durfee,  of  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  in  his  poem, 
"  What-cheer,  or  Roger  Williams  in  Banish- 
ment "  (1832),  and  it  was  made  popular  by 
Charles  T.  Brooks,  who,  in  his  graceful 
poem,  "Aquidneck,"  a  poem  which  every 
visitor  to  Newport  should  know  by  heart, 
notes  that  "Aquidneck,"  the  old  Indian 
name  of  this  island,  meant  "  The  Isle  of 
Peace." 

But  in  truth  an  abstract  conception  of 
this  sort  is  so  distinct  a  departure  from  the 
habitual  formation  of  Algonkin  place  names 
that  it  excites  suspicion  at  once.  In  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  Nation,  August  i, 
1881,  J.  H.  Trumbull  suggested  a  more 
plausible  definition.  Aquidne  or  Aquednay, 


he  says,  means,  in  the  Narragansett  and 
Massachusetts  dialects,  "island,"  and  Aqued- 
net, with  the  locative  affix,  means  "on,  or 
at  the  island."  He  points  out  that  Eliot 
wrote  (Acts  xxvii,  16),  "  kishke  ahquednet 
hettamun  Clauda  " — "  near  an  island  called 
Clauda  ;"  and  elsewhere  (Is.  xl,  15)  he  has 
the  same  noun  in  the  plural,  as  ogquin-ash, 
for  "isles."  In  the  Narragansett  dialect, 
the  locative  et  often  becomes  ek,  ik,  or  uk — 
whence  the  forms,  Aquednick,  Aquethnick, 
etc. 

Aquednese  is  the  diminutive  of  Aquedne  ; 
and  Dutch  Island — west  of  Conanicut — was 
called  Aquedneset  or  Aquidnesick,  i.  <?.,  "at 
the  little  island." 

The  resemblance  of  Aquidnet  to  Acqueed- 
nuck  (now  Quidnii),  close  as  it  is,  is  only 
superficial.  The  principal  root  of  the  latter 
name  is  adene  "  hill."  Between  "Aquene" 
— which  Roger  Williams  translated  by 
"  peace" — and  Aquedne,"  island,"  there  is 
no  traceable  connection.  The  former 
means  "  to  leave  off,"  "  to  refrain  " — only 
this,  and  nothing  more ;  and  denotes  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities. 

M.  B.  JOHNSON. 
SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

CAMMA  (Vol.  ii,  p.  163). — It  seems  to 
me  that  "The  Cup,"  by  Alfred  Tennyson, 
the  story  of  which  I  give,  should  be  added  to 
your  note  on  Gamma. 

Synorix,  an  ex-tretarch  of  Galatia,  who 
had  been  driven  away  by  his  people,  returns 
with  the  Roman  forces  as  their  traitorous 
ally.  He  is  in  love  with  Camma,  wife  of 
his  successor  in  the  tetrarchy,  whom  he  had 
seen  three  years  before, 

"  A  maiden  slowly  moving  on  to  music, 
Among  her  maidens  to  this  temple," 

and  now  he  sends  her  as  a  gift  a  cup  of  the 
kind  used  in  Galatian  marriage  services. 
He  makes  acquaintance  with  her  husband, 
Sinnatus,  and  prepares  to  win  her  away  from 
him.  His  plot  results  in  the  death  of  Sinna- 
tus and  Gamma's  retirement  as  a  priestess  in 
the  temple  of  Artemis.  Synorix  woos  her, 
however,  and  on  the  very  day  when  he  is 
crowned  King  of  Galatia  she  accepts  him, 
only  to  poison  him  at  the  wedding  ceremony, 
with  wine  from  the  cup  he  had  given  her. 
This,  certainly,  is  a  situation  proper  to  the 
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theatre;  but  the  plot  is  worked  out  with  a 
scantiness  of  invention  that  makes  it  seem 
bare  and  inadequate.  So  far  as  Synorix 
is  a  personality  at  all  he  is  a  very  unpleas- 
ant one  ;  he  urtmasks  the  villainy,  also,  of  his 
brutal  and  treacherous  passion  with  a 
cool  frankness  that  robs  him  of  interest ; 
while  the  husband,  Sinnatus,  who  should  be 
opposed  to  this  dull  villain  as  an  object  of 
strong  sympathy  or  admiration,  is  too  lightly 
sketched  as  a  "  rough,  bluff,  simple-looking 
fellow  "  to  excite  a  spark  of  concern  in  the 
reader,  or,  if  we  may  judge,  in  the  imagined 
audience.  Camma  alone  stands  out  with  a 
degree  of  distinctness  as  an  actual  being,  a 
woman  of  pure,  strong  character,  having  the 
charm  which  is  lacking  in  the  others ;  and 
charm,  or  its  substitute  fascination,  is  indis- 
pensable in  the  personages  of  a  drama. 

H.  MARTIN. 
DAYTON,  O. 

DEMORALIZATION  (Vol.  ii,  p.  155). — 
The  word  "  Demoralization  "  and  its  origin 
are  discussed  and  its  invention  ascribed  to 
Webster,  the  lexicographer.  Isaac  Disraeli, 
in  his  "  Curiosities  of  Literature,"  calls  it  a 
"barbarous  term,"  said  to  have  been  the 
invention  of  the  horrid  Capuchin  Chabot. 
Many  words  were  introduced  into  the  French 
lauguage  for  the  first  time  during  the  French 
Revolution,  which  overturned  the  old  system 
of  things  and  altered  everything  in  Europe. 
Some  of  them  are  :  Incivisene,  sans-culotte, 
noyade  and  guillotine,  club,  clubiste, 
comite,  jure,  juge  de  paix,  terrorisme,  lan- 
terner,  levee  en  masse  and  Septembriser, 
"  '  Arriere  pensee '  belongs  to  the  Jesuitic 
statesmanship  of  the  Abbe  Lieges,  that  actor, 
who,  in  changing  sides,  never  needed 
prompting  in  his  new  part."  [Disraeli]. 
ELIZABETH  PRIOLEAU. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

CAMMA  (Vol.  ii,  p.  163). — Camma  is  also 
the  heroine  of  Mr.  (Lord)  Tennyson's  play, 
"  The  Cup,"  produced  by  Mr.  Irving  at  his 
London  theatre,  on  January  3,  1881.  There 
is  a  German  play  on  the  subject,  and  one  of 
Corneille's  tragedies  is  called  "  Camma." 

NEW  YORK  CITY.  B. 

ANAGRAMS  (Vol.  ii,  p.  13). — A  histori- 
cal anagram  that  is  worth  noting  is  Romeo, 
which  was  the  name  adopted  by  Thomas 


Moore  in  his  love  correspondence  with 
Hannah  Byrne.  Moore's  first  printed  com- 
position, in  the  "  Anthologia  jliibernica," 
was  addressed  to  this  lady.  CYCLONE. 

PlTTSFIELD,   MASS. 

IF  riddles  could  find  a  place  in  the  Bible, 
perhaps  some  one  who  enjoys  solving  them 
will  not  consider  it  too  much  trouble  or 
beneath  their  dignity  to  supply  answers  to 
the  following  : 

"  A  headless  man  had  a  letter  to  write  ; 
It  was  read  by  one  who  lost  his  sight ; 
The  dumb  repeated  it  word  for  word, 
And  he  was  deaf  who  listened  and  heard." 

The  following  enigma  has  been  attributed 
to  Lord  Chesterfield  : 

The  noblest  object  in  the  works  of  art, 

The  brightest  scenes  which  nature  can  impart ; 

The  well-known  signal  in  the  time  of  peace, 

The  point  essential  in  a  tenant's  lease  ; 

The  farmer's  comfort  as  he  drives  the  plough, 

A  soldier's  duty,  and  a  lover's  vow ; 

A  contract  made  before  a  nuptial  tie, 

A  blessing  riches  never  can  supply  ; 

A  spot  that  adds  new  charms  to  pretty  faces, 

An  engine  used  in  fundamental  cases  ; 

A  planet  seen  between  the  earth  and  sun, 

A  prize  that  merit  never  yet  has  won  ; 

A  loss  which  prudence  seldom  can  retrieve. 

The  death  of  Judas,  and  the  fall  of  Eve  ; 

A  part  between  the  ankle  and  the  knee, 

A  papist's  toast,  and  the  physician's  fee ; 

A  wife's  ambition,  and  a  parson's  dues, 

A  miser's  idol,  and  the  badge  of  Jews. 

If  now  your  happy  spirit  can  divine 
The  correspondent  words  in  every  line, 
By  their  first  letters  plainly  may  be  shown 
An  ancient  city  of  no  small  renown. 

And  this  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  : 

Four  persons  sat  down  at  a  table  to  play. 

They  played  all  that  night  and  part  of  next  day. 

It  must  be  observed  that  when  they  were  seated, 

Nobody  played  with  them,  and  nobody  betted; 

When   they  rose  from  the  place,  each  was  winner  a 

guinea, 
Now  tell  me  this  riddle,  and  prove  you're  no  ninny. 

"BAR'L"  AND  "  BOOM."—  The  latest 
English  Dictionary  contains  the  words 
"bar'l"  and  "  boom,"  defined  in  what  is 
called  "  the  American  slang  sense  ;"  but  it 
does  not  state,  as  it  should,  that  they  both 
originated  in  the  Globe-Democrat — one  in 
1876  when  delegates  were  being  selected  to 
nominate  Tilden,  and  the  other  in  1879 
when  the  Grant  third-term  movement  was 
started.  ED.  "  GLOBE  DEMOCRAT." 

ST.  Louis  Mo. 
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ZsT  O  T  IE  S  _ 


WHITTIER'S  POEM  "  ICHABOD." 

In  I  Samuel,  Chapter  iv,  it  is  related  that 
the  Israelites  were  overcome  by  the  Philis- 
tines at  Ebenezer;  Hophni  and  Phinehas, 
sons  of  Eli,  were  slain,  and  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  was  taken.  When  the  news  was 
brought  to  Shiloh,  Eli,  overcome  with  grief, 
fell  and  broke  his  neck ;  and  the  wife  of 
Phinehas  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  son. 
"And  she  named  the  child  I-cha-bod,  say- 
ing, The  glory  is  departed  from  Israel :  be- 
cause the  Ark  of  God  was  taken,  and  because 
of  her  father-in-law  and  her  husband. 

"And  she  said,  The  glory  is  departed 
from  Israel :  for  the  Ark  of  God  is  taken." 

"  Ichabod "  is  the  title  of  a  poem  by 
Whittier,  written  in  1850.  At  that  time  the 
whole  country  was  agitated  by  controversies 
relative  to  slavery,  which  became  more  vio- 
lent in  consequence  of  the  recent  territorial 
acquisitions.  California,  having,  without 
previous  Congressional  sanction,  adopted  a 
constitution  by  which  slavery  was  prohib- 
ited, applied  for  admission  to  the  Union  ; 
New  Mexico  was  to  be  organized  as  a  terri- 
tory ;  a  claim  was  set  up  by  Texas  to  an  ex- 
tensive region  on  her  border ;  while  at  this 
inauspicious  season  a  more  stringent  law  for 
the  extradition  of  fugitive  slaves  was  demand- 
ed by  the  South.  A  national  crisis  seemed 
impending,  and  party  feeling  in  Congress 
was  very  violent.  The  immediate  danger 
was  averted  or  postponed  by  a  series  of  com- 
promise measures  introduced  by  Henry  Clay. 
These  measures  consisted  of  several  resolu- 
tions, one  of  which  declared  that  the  new 
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territories  should  be  organized  without  the 
adoption  of  any  restriction  or  condition  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  and  another,  that 
more  effectual  provision  ought  to  be  made 
by  law  for  the  restitution  of  fugitive  slaves. 

To  the  surprise  of  nearly  every  one,  Dan- 
iel Webster  supported  these  measures  in  his 
famous  and  much-criticised  speech  of  March 
7,  1850.  Hitherto  he  had  been  almost 
silent  on  the  subject,  but  he  had  in  times 
past  resisted  measures  which  were  merely  in 
the  sectional  interest  of  the  South,  and  his 
individual  sympathies  were  known  to  be 
adverse  to  slavery ;  he  was  therefore  regarded 
generally  as  Northern  in  his  sentiments, 
and  the  North  looked  to  him  to  defend  her 
side. 

In  this  speech,  Webster  declared  that  no 
farther  provision  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery 
from  the  new  territories  was  necessary,  suf- 
ficient restraints  already  existing ;  one  of  his 
arguments  being  that  slavery  could  not  be 
introduced  into  those  territories,  because  of 
their  natural  unfitness  for  slave  labor;  he 
would  not  then  re-enact  by  human  law  what 
was  already  settled  by  a  law  of  God.  He 
maintained  the  necessity  of  the  fugitive 
slave  law,  and  declared  that  he  should  not 
consider  himself  bound  to  regard  any 
instructions  from  Northern  Legislatures  ad- 
vocating the  abolition  of  slavery.  He  said 
that  the  abolition  societies  had  merely 
served  to  increase  the  adherence  to  slavery 
in  the  South;  that  he  would  support  any 
plan  for  the  transportation  of  free  colored 
people  to  some  colony  beyond  the  seas. 
He  closed  with  a  plea  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union,  saying  that  a  peaceful  secession 
was  impossible,  and  that  war  would  follow 
any  attempt  to  divide  the  country.  Curtis 
says  that  though  the  only  written  preparation 
for  this  speech  consisted  of  a  few  memoranda 
on  two  scraps  of  paper,  it  was  delivered 
with  measured  calmness,  and  had  evidently 
been  carefully  prepared. 

In  making  this  concession  for  the  sake  of 
conciliation,  Webster  had  some  gloomy  fore- 
bodings of  the  result,  which  were  quickly 
verified.  The  great  majority  of  his  con- 
stituents, almost  a  majority  of  the  whole 
North,  regarded  his  action  with  disfavor 
and  disapproval;  his  fear  lest  the  Union 
might  be  in  danger  was  said  to  be  ground- 


less and  insincere ;  he  was  accused  of  sacri- 
ficing important  principles  to  political  ex- 
pediency ;  and  of  aiming  at  the  presidency 
by  base  electioneering  methods ;  it  was  even 
asserted  that  he  had  written  two  speeches, 
one  in  the  interests  of  slavery,  the  other  di- 
rectly antagonistic,  both  of  which  he  kept 
in  his  desk,  waiting  for  the  course  of  events 
to  indicate  which  one  it  would  be  for  his 
interests  to  deliver.  It  was  not  the  ultra- 
abolitionists  only  who  condemned  his 
course.  Mr.  Seward  spoke  in  1858  of  Web- 
ster as  "a  great  statesman,  who  for  a  large 
portion  of  his  life  led  the  vanguard  of  the 
army  of  freedom,  *  *  *  and  who,  on 
the  great  day  when  the  contest  came  to  a 
decisive  issue,  surrendered  that  great  cause 
then  in  his  place,  and  derided  the  proviso 
of  freedom,  the  principle  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787."  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  in  his  "Life 
of  Webster,"  upholds  Webster's  course  and 
suggests  that  it  cannot  rightly  be  considered 
a  bid  for  the  presidency,  since  it  must 
necessarily  have  alienated  his  Northern 
adherents,  and  without  the  support  of  the 
solid  North  he  could  never  have  been  elected 
President. 

Since  both  sides  ought  to  be  heard,  I 
quote  Curtis'  remarks : 

"  He  was  a  man  too  great  in  his  political 
courage,  and  too  comprehensive  in  his 
patriotism  to  speak  in  terms  of  disapproba- 
tion and  rebuke  to  one  section  only  of  the 
Union,  when  there  were  causes  which 
threatened  its  peace  and  security,  for  which 
both  sections  were  responsible.  He  stood 
intellectually  and  morally  at  an  elevation 
from  which  he  could  see  all  the  wrongs 
that  were  done  on  either  side,  and  since  his 
great  object  had  been  from  the  first  so  to 
counsel  and  influence  the  people  of  this 
country  of  all  sections  as  to  preserve  them 
from  incurring  the  hazards  and  suffering 
the  consequences  of  disunion  and  civil  war, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  in  any  conjuncture 
to  be  wanting  to  this  grand  duty  of  his  life 
and  this  solemn  fidelity  to  his  own  charac- 
ter and  fame.  Events  were  now  rapidly 
evolved  which  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
step  forth  and  perform  the  last  of  the  series 
of  the  great  acts  which  had  for  their  object 
the  preservation  of  our  internal  peace  and 
the  safety  of  our  political  institutions." 
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In  July,  1850,  before  the  final  vote  on  the 
Compromise  bill,  President  Taylor  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Vice- President  Fill- 
more,  who  appointed  Webster  Secretary  of 
State.  After  all  his  sacrifices  and  conces- 
sions to  the  pro-slavery  party,  he  received 
in  the  National  Whig  Convention  of  1852 
only  thirty-two  votes  for  the  presidency, 
and  these  from  Northern  men.  This  dis- 
appointment is  said  to  have  hastened  his 
death,  which  occurred  October  24,  1852, 
but  his  health  had  been  failing  for  some 
time.  A  friend  suggested  to  me  the  other 
day  that  Browning's  "  Lost  Leader"  might 
have  been  written  for  Daniel  Webster,  so 
closely  does  it  fit  his  character. 

Among  those  who  lamented  the  fall  of 
the  great  statesman  from  a  high  moral  ele- 
vation through  the  promptings  of  ambition 
was  Whittier,  who  had  so  earnestly  labored 
in  the  cause  of  anti-slavery.  His  feelings 
found  vent  in  the  noble  poem  of  "  Ichabod. ' ' 

The  poem  has  been  compared  to  Brown- 
ing's familiar  lines  on  the  occasion  of 
Wordsworth's  defection.  Stedman  recalls 
another  poem,  which  he  complains  has 
been  strangely  overlooked  by  the  makers  of 
our  literary  compilations,  the  "  Lines  on  a 
Great  Man  Fallen,"  written  by  William  W. 
Lord,  after  the  final  defeat  of  Clay,  and  in 
scorn  of  the  popular  judgment  that  to  be 
defeated  is  to  fall. 

In  after-years,  when  time  had  softened 
the  vehemence  of  his  scorn,  Whittier 
breathes  a  tender  regret  for  Webster  in 
"  The  Lost  Occasion :  " 

"  Thou  should'st  have  lived  to  feel  below 
Thy  feet  Disunion's  fierce  upthrow, 
The  late-sprung  mine  that  underlaid 
Thy  sad  concessions  made  in  vain." 

MARGARET  H.  GANGEWER. 


THE  MATRON  OF  EPHESUS. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  ii,  p.  195.) 

In  the  "  Liber  de  Donis  "  of  Etienne  de 
Bourbon,  avowedly  taken  from  De  Vitry, 
the  husband's  body  is  not  mutilated ;  but  in 
another  version  of  the  same  date,  given  by 
M.  Lecoy  de  la  Marche  in  "La  Chaire 
Francaise  du  Moyen  Age,"  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  resemblance,  a  foot  is  cut  off,  an 
eye  plucked  out  and  the  hair  pulled  off  the 
head,  by  the  "  Widow  who  was  Comforted." 


This  was  a  favorite  tale  with  the  racon- 
teurs during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  inci- 
dent is  recorded  in  the  Fabliaux  of  the 
trouveres ;  and  Keller  refers  to  many  other 
versions  in  his  "  Einleitung "  to  the 
"Seven  Sages."  It  is  found  in  the  Tal- 
mud; in  the  "Cento  Novelle  Antiche  "— 
the  first  collection  of  Italian  tales,  from 
which  Boccaccio  drew  so  largely ;  Eustace 
Deschamps  reproduced  it  in  the  fourteenth 
century  ;  St.  Evremonde,  Lamote  and  Fuse- 
lier,  each  make  it  the  subject  of  a  comedy ; 
it  was  taken  into  ^Esop  by  Ogilvy,  and  the 
famous  French  fabulist.  La  Fontaine,  intro- 
duced it  in  his  "Contes  et  Nouvelles,"  as 
"  La  Matrone  d'Ephese." 

The  story  is  also  common  in  China,  Du 
Halde  tells  us,  and  it  is  included  in  the  col- 
lection of  "  Contes  Chinois,"  translated  by 
Abel  Remusat,  under  the  title  of  "La  Ma- 
trone du  Pays  de  Soung."  Du  Halde  re- 
lates the  story  as  he  found  it  in  China,  in 
his  "  Description  of  the  Empire  of  China  " 
(Vol.  ii),  where  it  bears  the  name  of  the 
heroine,  "  Tyen  " — Chwang-tze,  a  philoso- 
pher, having  observed  a  widow  fanning  her 
husband's  grave,  inquired  the  cause,  and 
learned  that  having  promised  her  dying  hus- 
band not  to  marry  again  until  the  earth  of 
his  grave  was  perfectly  dry,  she  thought  she 
would  "  fan  it  a  little." 

The  philosopher  approved  of  her  plan, 
and  obtained  the  fan  as  a  souvenir,  went 
home,  and  related  the  incident  to  his  wife. 
She  tore  the  fan  up  indignantly,  vowing  she 
would  not  be  so  inconstant  were  he  to  die. 
Now  it  appears  that  the  philosopher  does  die 
very  shortly  after  this  ;  and  the  widow,  de- 
spite her  protestations,  takes  occasion  at  the 
funeral  to  fall  in  love  with  one  of  his  pupils. 
But  the  new  lover  is  suddenly  seized  with 
convulsions,  which  the  physicians  affirm  can 
be  checked  only  by  applying  to  his  head  the 
brain  of  a  man  recently  dead.  Quoth  the 
lady,  "open  my  husband's  coffin,  and  take 
the  remedy  from  thence;"  but  to  every- 
one's consternation  the  philosopher  arose, 
and  objected  to  such  informal  treatment, 
having  feigned  death,  and  brought  about 
his  successor's  convulsions  by  his  magical 
ar  s. 

It  was  from  this  story  that  Voltaire  adof- 
ed  h:s  tale  ot  the  "Nose"  in  "Zadi-j." 
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A  widow  having  vowed  to  remain  unmarried 
so  long  as  a  rivulet  continues  to  flow  past 
her  husband's  grave,  is  observed  in  her  en- 
deavor to  turn  its  course.  This  is  related  to 
Zadig  by  his  wife,  who  professes  great  dis- 
gust at  such  heartlessness.  Zadig  dies 
shortly,  and  his  intimate  friend  consoles 
the  widow.  This  friend  then  falls  ill,  and 
the  physicians  prescribe  "  the  nose  of  a  dead 
man."  As  his  wife  is  about  to  remove  Za- 
dig's  nose  for  the  purpose,  he  arises  and 
scoffs  at  the  hollowness  of  her  professions. 

The  story  of  the  comforted  widow  sur- 
vives in  Spain,  under  the  title  of  "  Tom 
Foetet;"  and-  in  a  small  volume  called 
"  The  Matrons  :  Six  Short  Histories,"  prob- 
ably edited  by  Dr.  Percy,  we  find  many  in- 
stances of  "  widows'  tears  which  shrink  like 
Arno  in  the  summer."  The  incident  of  the 
Ephesian  widow  is  illustrated  by  a  frontis- 
piece, and  the  wisdom  to  be  derived  from 
it  is  inculcated  by  a  long  introduction  from 
Prior. 

The  old  English  jest  books  were  full  of 
these  satirical  tales.  Thus,  in  the  "  Hundred 
Merry  Talys "  (the  book  referred  to  by 
Beatrice  when  she  says  to  Benedick,  "  will 
you  tell  me  who  told  you — that  I  had  my 
good  wit  out  of  the  Hundred  Merry  Tales?"), 
we  read  of  a  woman,  who,  following  her 
fourth  husband's  bier,  wept,  not  because  of 
his  death,  as  she  told  one  of  her  gossips,  but 
because  she  was  not  this  time,  as  on  like 
former  occasions,  provided  with  another 
husband ;  and  in  the  same  collection  we  find 
a  young  woman  kneeling  at  the  requiem  mass 
of  her  husband  whose  body  lies  before  her  in 
the  chapel.  When  "  a  young  man  whispers 
her  that  he  myght  be  her  husband,"  she  re- 
plied, "  Syr,  by  my  trowthe,  I  am  sorry  that 
you  come  too  late,  for  I  am  sped  already, 
being  made  sure  yesterday  to  another  man." 

This  is  doubtless  the  origin  of  the  familiar 
Irish  story  which  relates  how  Patrick  proffer- 
ed his  suit  to  Bridget  the  day  after  her  hus- 
band's funeral,  and  was  met  by  the  remark  : 
"Now,  Pat !  I'm  roight  fashed  wid  ye  for 
bein'  so  late;  Moike  Collins sphoke  wid  me 
at  the  grave."  In  "Merry  Talys  and 
Quicke  Answers,"  there  appears  a  young 
widow,  whom  her  father  endeavers  to  cheer 
by  the  promise  of  another  husband.  She 
t.ikes  no  heed  until  they  are  seated  at  the 


funeral  collation,  when  she  whispers,  amidst 
her  sobs,  "  Father,  where  is  that  same 
young  man  that  is  to  be  my  husband?" 
This  is  reproduced  by  La  Fontaine  in  the 
fable  of  "  The  Young  Widow  "  (Bk.  vi)  : 

"  But,  father,  who's  the  husband,  let  me  know, 
Whom  you  proposed  to  me  so  long  ago." 

A  modification  of  the  Ephesian  tale  ex- 
ists in  Peter  Pindar's  (Dr.  Wolcott)  "Old 
Simon."  Narcissa,  the  youthful  widow  of 
Old  Simon,  weeps  over  his  death — more  co- 
piously even  than  Mistress  Tofts  of  Venice 
did,  on  having  to  die  and  leave  her  twenty 
cats — and  orders  a  wooden  image  to  be  made 
in  the  likeness  of  her  husband  which  shall 
keep  his  features  fixed  in  her  memory.  But 
an  admirer  soon  diverts  her  from  her  grief, 
and  when  the  maid  comes  to  ask  for  wood, 
having  none  with  which  to  build  her  fire  for 
dinner,  her  mistress  replies : 

"  Then,  Susan,  you  may  go  and  burn  Old  Simon." 

Colley  Gibber,  in  his  Richard  III  (alter- 
ed), Act  ii,  Sc.  i,  uses  the  comparison — 

"  So  mourned  the  dame  of  Ephesus  her  love." 

And  even  so  recently  as  this  year,  we  find 
in  Daudet's  new  novel,  "  L'Immortel,"  a 
passage  which  introduces  this  famous  char- 
acter: "Paul  learns  it  [the  news  of  Clo- 
tilde's  approaching  marriage  ]  from  his 
mother,  who  *  *  *  did  not  know  that  the 
latter  [Clotilde]  had  once  taken  him  to  the 
mausoleum  [of  Herbert,  her  husband]  on  a 
fine  evening,  on  the  hill  overhanging  Paris — 
a  scene  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  famous 
scene  in  the  '  Matron  of  Ephesus.'  ' 

The  most  curious  place  of  all  for  the  in- 
troduction of  such  a  tale  is  the  "  Rule  and 
Exercise  of  Holy  Dying  "  of  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, where  it  forms  a  large  part  of  the  chap- 
ter on  "  Our  Treatment  of  and  Relation  to 
Departed  Friends."  The  old  divine  ad- 
ministers a  severe  reproof  to  those  who  in- 
dulge in  stormy  demonstrations  of  sorrow 
like  those  of  "the  Ephesian  woman,"  and 
after  giving  the  story  in  detail,  he  adds  :  "It 
hath  been  observed  that  these  passions  do  so 
spend  the  whole  stock  of  grief,  that  they 
presently  admit  a  comfort  and  contrary 
affection,  while  a  sorrow  that  is  temperate 
goes  on  to  the  distance  of  a  just  time." 

MARGARET  H.  GANGEWER. 
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THE  POTTER'S  FIELD. 

"  Then  Judas  *  *  *  brought  again 
the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  the  chief  priests 
and  elders,  *  *  * 

"  And  he  cast  down  the  pieces  of  silver 
in  the  temple,  and  departed,  and  went  and 
hanged  himself. 

"  And  the  chief  priests  took  the  silver 
pieces,  and  said,  it  is  not  lawful  for  to  put 
them  into  the  treasury,  because  it  is  the 
price  of  blood. 

"  And  they  took  counsel,  and  bought 
with  them  the  potter's  field,  to  bury  stran- 
gers in. 

"Wherefore  that  field  was  called,  the 
field  of  blood,  unto  this  day. 

"  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was 
spoken  by  Jeremy  the  prophet,  saying,  and 
they  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the 
price  of  him  that  was  valued,  whom  they  of 
the  children  of  Israel  did  value  ; 

"  And  gave  them  for  the  potter's  field,  as 
the  Lord  appointed  me"  (Matthew  xxvii, 
3-i°)- 

The  reference  to  the  prophecy  is  not 
clear,  for  there  is  no  such  passage  in  the 
book  of  Jeremiah,  as  we  have  it.  Four  ex- 
planations have  been  suggested : 

1.  That  Matthew  unintentionally  substi- 
tuted the  name   of  Jeremiah   for    that    of 
Zechariah,  at  the   same   time  altering   the 
passage  to  suit  his  immediate  object,  as  Paul 
has  done  in  several  instances.     The  words 
of  Zechariah  are : 

"And  I  said  unto  them,  if  ye  think  good, 
give  my  price  ;  and  if  not  forbear.  So  they 
weighed  for  my  price  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 
And  Jehovah  said  unto  me,  cast  it  unto  the 
potter  ;  a  goodly  price  that  I  was  prized  at 
by  them  !  And  I  took  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  and  cast  them  to  the  potter  in  the 
house  of  Jehovah  "  (Zechariah  xi,  12,  13. 

The  word  above  translated  "  potter"  is, 
however,  rendered  "furnace"  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  and  "treasury"  or  "treasurer," 
by  several  modern  scholars. 

2.  That    this    portion    of    the   book   of 
Zechariah — a  book  the  different  portions  of 
which  have  been  thought  by  some  to  be  in 
different  styles  and  by  different  authors — was 
in  the  time  of  Matthew  attributed  to  Jere- 
miah. 


3.  That  the  reference  is  to  some  passage 
of  Jeremiah  which  has  been  lost.     Its  partial 
correspondence  with  the  verses  in  Zechariah 
is  no  argument  against  this  view,  for  similar 
correspondences    are    often    found  in    the 
prophets.     Jeremiah  twice  alludes  to   pot- 
ters and  the  localities  occupied  by  them. 

4.  That  the  name  Jeremiah  was  added  by 
some  later  hand — perhaps  the  most  probable 
view. 

The  account  of  the  purchase  is  given  dif- 
ferently in  Acts  i,  18  : 

"  Now  this  man  Judas  purchased  a  field 
with  the  reward  of  iniquity,"  and  the  next 
verse  explains  the  name  "Aceldama,"  or 
"  The  Field  of  Blood,"  as  given  it  because 
it  was  the  scene  of  Judas'  bloody  death. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  priests  nor  of  the 
name  "  potter's  field.' '  Dean  Alford  thinks 
that  Matthew's  version,  being  more  circum- 
stantial, probably  gave  rise  to  this  later  one, 
as  a  general  inference  from  the  buying  of 
the  field.  He  dismisses  as  unfounded  two 
attempts  at  reconcilement  of  the  two  ver- 
sions ;  one,  that  Judas  began  the  purchase, 
and  the  chief  priests  completed  it ;  the 
other,  that  as  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  cru- 
cified Christ  when  they  were  merely  the  oc- 
casion of  his  death,  so  Judas  may  be  said  to 
have  bought  the  field  when  he  merely  gave 
occasion  for  its  purchase  by  the  priests. 
But  the  wording — "  he  purchased  a  field  with 
the  reward  of  his  iniquity  " — indicates  a 
personal  act  of  Judas. 

The  field  was  probably  one  which  had 
been  occupied  by  a  potter  until  its  clay  had 
become  exhausted  and  unfit  for  his  pur- 
poses. The  "  strangers  "  buried  there  were 
those  of  the  numerous  visitors  to  the  festi- 
vals at  Jerusalem,  who  might  die  during 
their  stay  in  the  city. 

The  field  now  shown  to  visitors  as  Acel- 
dama lies  on  the  slope  of  the  hills  beyond 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  south  of  Mount  Zion. 
There  is  even  now  a  bed  of  white  potter's 
clay  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  without, 
doubt  tlie  spot  which  Jerome  mentions,  and 
which  has  been  spoken  of  by  nearly  every 
one  who  has  described  the  city.  Its  mould 
was  said  to  possess  singular  facilities  for  as- 
similating the  bodies  buried  in  it.  The  Em- 
press Helena  is  said  to  have  caused  270 
ship-loads  of  its  soil  to  be  taken  to  Rome  to 
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form  the  Campo  Santo,  and  its  peculiar 
qualities  are  now  attributed  to  that  cemetery 
(also  to  the  soil  of  the  Neapolitan  burying- 
ground,  and  to  that  of  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Innocent,  at  Paris). 

The  plot  seems  to  have  been  early  set 
apart  by  the  Latins,  as  well  as  by  the  Cru- 
saders, for  a  place  of  burial  for  pilgrims. 
Sir  John  Mandeville  mentions  the  charnel- 
house  as  belonging  to  the  Knights  Hospital- 
lers, Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Armenians,  who 
bought  it  for  the  burial  of  their  own  pil- 
grims. Mandeville  relates  that  the  Arme- 
nians, in  his  time,  rented  it  of  the  Turks  for 
a  sequin  a  day.  "The  earth  hereabouts," 
he  says,  "is  of  a  chalky  substance ; 
the  plot  of  ground  was  not  above  thirty 
yards  long  by  fifteen  wide ;  and  a  moiety  of 
it  was  occupied  by  the  charnel-house,  which 
was  twelve  yards  high." 

Richardson  says  that  bodies  were  interred 
there  as  late  as  1818;  but  Dr.  Robinson 
thinks  that  its  present  appearance  shows  that 
it  was  abandoned  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
He  thus  describes  it :  "  The  field  or  plat  is 
not  now  marked  by  any  boundary  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  rest  of  the  hillside ;  and 
the  former  charnel-house,  now  a  ruin,  is  all 
that  remains  to  point  out  the  site.  An 
opening  at  each  end  enabled  us  to  look  in ; 
the  bottom  was  empty  and  dry,  excepting  a 
few  bones." 

The  modern  name  of  the  field  is  Hak-el- 
damm.  It  is  separated  by  no  enclosure  ;  a 
few  venerable  olive  trees  occupy  part  of  it, 
and  the  rest  is  covered  by  the  charnel-house, 
a  ruined  square  edifice,  half  built,  half  ex- 
cavated, perhaps  a  church  originally,  but 
which  the  latest  theories  identify  with  the 
tomb  of  Ananus.  Ritter  says  it  contains 
the  graves  of  several  German  pilgrims,  and 
that  a  pottery  still  exists  near  the  spot,  but 
the  last  statement  is  not  confirmed  by  other 
testimony. 

LOUISA  TRUMBULL  COGSWELL. 


"SKELETON  IN  ARMOUR." 

What  was  the  first  English  poem  written 
in  the  metre  of  Longfellow's  "  Skeleton  in 
Armour  ? ' ' 

Stedman,  in  his  "Poets  of  America," 
says  in  reference  to  this  ballad  of  Longfel- 


low's, "The  author,  full  of  the  Norseland, 
was  inspirited  by  his  novel  theme  and  threw 
off  a  ringing  carol  of  the  sea-rover's  train- 
ing, love  and  adventure.  The  cadences  and 
imagery  belong  together,  and  the  measure, 
thatofDrayton's  '  Agincourt '  (1605),  is  bet- 
ter than  any  new  one  for  its  purpose." 

This  poem,  whose  full  title  is,  "  To  the 
Cambrian  Britons  and  Their  Harp — This 
Ballad  of  Agincourt,"  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  also 
by  Drayton,  but  written  in  ottava  rima. 

In  one  of  the  recently  published  extracts 
from  his  journal,  Longfellow  writes  (May 
24,  1839),  "  Told  him  (Felton)  of  my  plan 
of  a  heroic  poem  of  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica by  the  Norsemen,  in  which  the  Round 
Tower  at  Newport  (v,  Vol.  ii,  p.  188)  and 
the  Skeleton  in  Armour  have  a  part  to 
play;"  and  adds,  under  a  later  date,  "  Pres- 
cott  seems  to  doubt  whether  I  can  imitate 
successfully  the  Old  English  ballad."  Cer- 
tainly, the  poem,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  verse,  must  have  been  in  our  poet's  mind 
when  he  wrote  those  words  : 

"  They  now  to  fight  are  gone  ; 
Armour  on  armour  shone ; 
Drum  now  to  drum  did  groan, 

To  hear  was  wonder  ; 

That  with  the  cries  they  make 

The  very  earth  did  shake  ; 

Trumpet  to  trumpet  spake 

Thunder  to  thunder." 

— Drayton. 

How  like  this  verse  from  the  "  Skeleton :" 

"  And  as  to  catch  the  gale 

Round  veered  the  flapping  sail, 
Death  !  was  the  helmsman's  hail, 

Death  without  quarter ! 
Midships  with  iron  keel 
Struck  we  her  ribs  of  steel ; 
Down  her  black  hulk  did  reel 
Through  the  black  water ! 

— Longfellow. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the 
production  of  this  poem  were  apparently  of 
an  absorbing  interest  to  the  poet,  as  they 
have  been  to  his  readers.  He  says  :  "  The 
Skeleton  in  Armour  really  exists.  It  was 
dug  up  near  Fall  River,  where  I  saw  it  some 
two  years  ago  (1840),  when  returning  from 
Newport.  I  suppose  it  to  be  the  remains  of 
one  of  the  old  northern  sea-rovers  who  came 
to  this  country  in  the  tenth  century." 
"  My  friend  Ward  is  very  enthusiastic  about 
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it  "  (the  poem).  Halleck  said  there  was 
nothing  like  it  in  the  language ;  and 
Longfellow  himself  thought  it  striking  and 
"unique — at  least  in  our  country." 

The  poem  was  shortly  after  translated 
into  German  by  Ferdinand  Freiligrath,  then 
one  of  the  leading  young  poets  of  Germany ; 
Longfellow  was  delighted,  and  declared 
"  the  Old  Berserk  seems  'now  to  speak  his 
native  tongue."  The  romance  that  has 
been  interwoven  in  this  poem  is  the  love- 
tale  of  an  old  Viking,  who  had  won  the 
affections  of  a  young  princess  of  Norway. 
Her  father,  Hildebrand,  rejected  her  hum- 
ble suitor,  but  the  latter  bore  his  bride  away 
and  set  sail  for  America.  The  father  pur- 
sued the  lovers,  but  his  vessel  was  sunk,  and 
they  continued  their  journey  until  they 
reached  what  is  now  Newport.  There,  for 
his  "lady's  bower,"  he  built  the  tower 
under  which  she  was  afterward  buried ; 
which  has  been  popularly  known  as  the  old 
mill,  though  more  recently  claimed  by  the 
Danes  as  an  architectural  trace  of  their  early 
ancestors. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  "  the  echoes  of 
*  Agincourt '  seem  (also)  to  have  fallen  on  the 
well-tuned  ear  of  the  author  of  'The  Charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade.'"  But  the  effect  is 
less  noticeable  than  in  the  work  of  the 
American  poet. 

MARGARET  H.  GANGEWER. 


"GIGMANITY." 

Thomas  Carlyle  invented  the  word,  and 
used  it  in  an  article  contributed  to  Fraser 's 
Magazine,  in  1832,  upon  "Boswell."  He 
used  it  to  denote  sarcastically  a  certain  stan- 
dard of  respectability.  In  some  comments, 
contributed  to  English  Notes  and  Queries, 
it  was  said  that  he  apparently  had  derived  it 
from  an  alleged  question  and  answer 
made  during  the  trial  of  a  Mr.  Thurtell,  in 
October,  1823,  where  the  witness  was  asked : 
"What  do  you  mean  by  a  respectable 
man?"  and  replied:  "A  man  that  keeps  a 
gig."  Another  correspondent  asserted  that 
the  nearest  approach  to  such  language  he 
had  ever  been  able  to  find  in  the  testimony 
of  the  trial  in  question  was  a  request  testi- 
fied to  as  made  by  Thurtell,  that  a  Mr. 
Hunt,  who  hired  a  gig,  should  be  brought  to 


him  in  his  gig.  This  correspondent- 
another — notes  that  in  Holcroft's  drama, 
"The  Road  to  Ruin,"  Goldfinch  is  made 
to  say  of  his  father:  "He  keeps  a  gig! 
Knows  nothing  of  life  !  Never  drove  a  four  !" 
and  suggests  this  as  the  possible  source  of 
Carlyle' s  word. 

But  the  phrase  as  used  here  would  seem 
to  express  the  opposite  of  an  enviable  mark 
of  respectability ;  and  that  from  some  source 
it  had  this  meaning  attached  to  it  is  evident 
from  a  sentence  of  Sara  Coleridge,  in  Note 
O,  of  the  Appendix  to  her  father's  "  Bio- 
graphia  Literana."  She  says:  "It  is  a 
noble  endeavor  that  would  bring  men  to 
tread  the  fear  of  this  phantom  under  their 
firm  feet,  and  dare  to  be  poor," — and  then 
adds,  in  a  foot-note :  "  At  least  in  the  sense 
of  being  unable  to  '  keep  a  gig.'  ' 

M.  C.  LENOX. 

IN  an  old  book  of  curiosities,  published 
in  1826,  I  find  a  gentleman  defined  as  "  one 
who  maintains  his  own  and  his  wife's  station 
in  their  little  world  ;  one  who  recreates  in 
his  own  gig, ' '  etc. 

Some  years  ago,  at  a  trial  in  London, 
another  definition  of  respectability  was 
given,  in  which  may  be  traced  a  family 
resemblance  to  gig-respectability  :  a  witness 
being  asked,  "  What  do  you  mean  by  a  re- 
spectable man?"  replied,  "Why,  a  man 
who  has  a  Crystal  Palace  Season-Ticket. " 
MARGARET  H.  GANGEWER. 


"  JENKINS.". 

The  origin  of  the  term  as  applied  to"*a 
social  reporter  was  given  in  the  New  York 
World  about  ten  years  ,ago,  in  this  way  : 
"  The  term  which  was  first  applied  as  we 
now  use  it  to  the  Morning  Post,  established 
1772,  when  it  began  to  publish  reports  of 
the  fashionable  entertainments  of  the  day, 
goes  back  to  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary. 
In  1690,  the  little  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
longest -lived  of  the  many  short-lived  chil- 
dren of  the  Princess  Anne  by  her  husband, 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  being  the  heir 
presumptive  of  the  British  throne,  was  taken 
to  live  at  Camden  House  that  he  might  be 
near  his  aunt,  Queen  Mary,  who  was  very 
fond  of  him.  He  had  a  Welsh  attendant, 
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Lewis  Jenkins,  who  naturally  regarded  the 
little  prince  as  the  most  important  being  in 
the  world,  and  who  therefore  kept  a  diary 
in  which  he  preserved  the  most  minute  in- 
cidents of  the  prince's  daily  life  and  innu- 
merable traits  of  his  character  ;  such  as  how 
he  hated  his  mother's  ladies  of  honor,  but 
loved  an  old  lady  of  the  court  of  his  great- 
grandfather, Charles  I,  who  gave  him  cher- 
ries and  taught  him  to  say  his  prayers  ;  how 
his  silent  lather  (Est-il  possible?)  birched 
him  solemnly  and  regularly  ;  how  he  com- 
manded a  regiment  of  little  boys  whom  he 
called  his  horse  guards,  and  one  day  made 
them  put  his  tailor  on  a  wooden  horse  in 
the  presence-chamber,  as  a  penance  to  pun- 
ish him  for  making  a  pair  of  "  stays"  too 
tight.  The  prince  was  doomed  from  his  in- 
fancy and  died  five  days  after  his  eleventh 
birthday,  at  Windsor,  in  the  arms  of  his 
mother. 

"He  was  a  very  interesting  child,  and 
Lewis  Jenkins'  anecdotes  have  a  real  histor- 
ical value,  but  he  was  an  ideal  court  chron- 
icler, and  his  name  was  used  by  Horace 
Walpole  to  stigmatize  fashionable  gossips 
less  witty  and  less  virulent  than  himself  long 
before  it  became  a  phrase  of  colloquial  Eng- 
lish with  the  signification  that  it  has  now 
borne  for  three-quarters  of  a  century." 

M.  C.  LENOX. 


QUERIES. 


Morier  Incident. — What  is  it? 

QUERIST. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  late  Emperor  Frederick  of  Germany 
entrusted  his  diary  to  the  keeping  of  Sir 
Robert  Morier,  with  the  understanding  that 
it  was  not  to  be  published  until  a  consider- 
able period  after  the  death  of  the  emperor. 
The  diary,  however,  edited  by  Prof. 
GefTcken,  appeared  almost  immediately, 
and  both  Sir  Robert  and  the  editor  are  to 
be  tried  for  its  publication. 

The  following  clipping  explains  itself: 
"  Prof.  Geffcken  no  doubt  evidently 
wishes  that  he  had  suffered  the  late  Emperor 
Frederick's  claim  to  be  the  principal  figure 
in  the  unification  of  Germany  to  remain  in 
obscurity,  for  however  pleased  the  admirers 
of  the  dead  monarch  are  to  learn  the  truth 


from  such  an  indubitable  evidence,  and 
however  proud  his  widow  may  have  been  to 
let  the  world  know  it,  the  former  lack  the 
power  to  render  any  assistance  to  poor 
GefTcken  and  the  latter  does  not  seem  to 
have  shown  the  slightest  manifestation  of 
sympathy  or  gratitude. 

"  Whether  an  appeal  from  her  would  have 
helped  the  prisoner  or  not,  it  would  have 
been  but  an  act  of  the  commonest  humanity 
to  have  requested  his  freedom  from  her  son 
in  so  public  a  manner  that  a  refusal  would 
have  been  known  tc  all  Europe.  It  would 
have  been  seen  then  whether  the  outraged 
pride  of  Bismarck  would  have  outweighed 
with  the  emperor  the  respect  due  to  his 
mother,  and  also  given  a  capital  opportunity 
to  Wilhelm  to  furnish  his  satellites  with  a 
denial  of  the  reports  of  the  unfriendly  rela- 
tions existing  between  mother  and  son." 

Who  was  "The  Venus  of  the  Christian 
Era  ?  "  R. 

LANCASTER,  PA. 

The  following  are  some  celebrated  repre- 
sentations of  Venus  executed  during  the 
Christian  era,  but  not  one  of  them,  so  far  as 
is  known,  has  the  distinctive  title  as  given 
above :  Venus,  called  II  Fiammingo,  by 
Giovanni  da  Bologna  (1524-1608),  at  the 
Villa  Petrarca,  Florence,  Italy ;  the  Venus 
of  Canova  (1757-1822),  in  the  Pitti  Palace, 
Florence,  Italy;  Venus  a  la  Coquille,  by 
Titian  (1477-1576),  in  the  Orleans  Gallery; 
Venus  Coming  from  the  Bath,  by  Giovanni 
da  Bologna  (1524-1608) ;  Venus  del  Pardo, 
by  Titian,  in  the  Louvre,  Paris;  Venus  del 
Varto,  by  the  same  artist,  in  the  Gallery  of 
Vienna;  Venus  of  Quiniply,  a  granite 
statue  in  the  garden  of  a  chateau  near  Baud, 
France — this  statue  was  an  object  of  wor- 
ship even  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  is  still  regarded  with  superstitious  awe 
by  the  peasantry ;  Venus  Victrix,  in  the  Villa 
Borghese,  a  statue  by  Canova,  representing 
Princess  Pauline  Borghese,  sister  of  Napoleon 
I,  of  France. 

She  is  Far  from  the  Land,  etc. — Who  is 

referred  to  in  these  lines  of  Moore  ? 

A.  L. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The   reference   is    to   Miss    Curran,    the 
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daughter  of  John  Philpot  Curran,  and  the 
betrothed  of  the  Irish  patriot,  Robert  Em- 
met, who  was  executed  for  his  political  ac- 
tions on  September  16,  1803. 

The  trial  was  before  Lord  Norbury,  the  so- 
called  Hanging  Judge,  and  Emmet  was  de- 
fended with  great  eloquence,  but  without  suc- 
cess, by  the  father  of  his  fiancee.  On  the  night 
before  his  trial  he  was  visited  by  the  brave 
and  loving  girl,  and  he  then  urged  her  to  be 
true  to  his  memory.  The  injunction  was 
preserved  so  religiously  that  Admiral  Napier, 
who  saw  her  years  after  in  Naples,  where  she 
died,  spoke  of  her  as  "the  walking  statue," 
in  allusion  to  the  inconsolable  melancholy 
that  characterized  her.  Washington  Irving 
in  his  "Broken  Heart"  (which  Byron  on 
his  death-bed  spoke  of  as  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  sketches  in  the  English  language) 
has  utilized  the  same  story. 

A  Cosmopolitan. — Who  said,  "A  cosmo- 
politan must  be  at  home  even  in  his  own 
country?"  C.  H.AMES. 

SALEM,  MASS. 

Col.  T.  W.  Higginson  said  of  Henry 
James,  Jr., -"Mr.  James'  cosmopolitanism 
is,  after  all,  limited  ;  to  be  really  cosmopoli- 
tan, a  man  must  be  at  home  even  in  his  own 
country." 

Hickory-pickory. — Has  this  word  any 
known  etymology,  or  is  it  really  a  made-up 
word  ?  H.  A.  HAWES. 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Hickoty-pickory  is  a  corruption  of  hiera- 
picra;  Greek,  hieros,  sacred,  and  pikros, 
bitter.  It  is  a  mixture  of  aloes  and  canella 
bark. 

Bourle. — Can  you  inform  me  what  a 
bourle  is  ?  HARRIET  M.  SEARS. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

In  a  letter  from  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague  to  the  Countess  of  Mar,  dated 
Vienna,  1716,  she  says: 

"They  build  certain  fabrics  of  gauze  on 
their  heads  about  a  yard  high,  consisting  of 
three  or  four  stories,  fortified  with  number- 
less yards  of  heavy  ribbon.  The  foundation 
of  this  structure  is  a  thing  they  call  a  bourle, 


which  is  exactly  of  the  same  shape  and  kind, 
but  about  four  times  as  big  as  those  rolls 
our  prudent  milk-maids  make  use  of  to  fix 
their  pails  upon." 

Stannary  Courts. — What  are  they? 

CHAS.  P.  PORTER. 
WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

A  Stannary  Court  is  an  institution 
peculiar  to  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land, in  which  justice  is  administered  to  the 
tin  miners.  The  word  is  derived  from 
Latin  stannum,  Cornish  stean,  tin.  They 
are  held  before  a  vice-warden,  and  the  pri- 
vilege was  granted  that  the  miners  might 
not  be  drawn  from  their  business  in  order 
to  attend  law-suits  in  other  courts. 

Ineluctable. — In  "Robert  Elsmere," 
Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  uses  this  word ;  what 
does  it  mean  ?  S.  C.  HARRIS. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

It  means  that  which  one  cannot  struggle 
out  of.  The  passage  reads,  "  God's  steady 
ineluctable  command  to  put  away  childish 
things,  the  pressure  of  His  spirit  on  ours 
toward  new  ways  of  worship  and  new  forms 
of  love." 


1IO 


CAN  you  tell  me  what  is  meant  by  the 
phrase,  "  The  Dutch  have  taken  Holland," 
and  who  originated  it  ?  M.  C.  L. 

SINCE  Sunday  is  one  of  the  days  of  the 
week,  why  is  it  not  a  week-day  ? 

M.  C.  L. 

WILLOUGHBY.  —  Surnames  are  sometimes 
locally  used  as  Christian  names,  though  else- 
where the  same  names  are  but  rarely  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  In  Lehigh  county; 
for  instance,  there  are  many  persons  named 
Tilghman,  in  honor  of  Chief  Justice  Wil- 
liam Tilghman,  who  once  resided  in  Allen- 
town,  and  in  Berks  county  it  is  still  common 
to  call  children  Benneville,  a  name  remotely 
derived  from  .the  eminent  Dr.  George  De 
Benneville,  whose  life  was  written  by  Elha- 
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nan  Winchester.  It  is  found  that  surnames 
thus  employed  were  once  borne  by  some 
one  whom  our  fathers  delighted  to  honor. 
In  Lehigh  county,  I  have  met  many  persons 
who  had  been  christened  Willoughby, 
though  they  were  in  no  way  related  to  each 
other.  Can  anyone  tell  me  from  what  par- 
ticular Willoughby  this  name  was  originally 
derived  ?  I.  H.  D. 

LANCASTER,  PA. 

SORDELLO. — Who  was  it  that  said,  "There 
are  only  two  intelligible  sentences  in  Mr. 
Browning's  'Sordello,'  the  first,  'Who 
wills  may  hear  Sordello's  story  told/  and 
the  last,  '  Who  would  has  heard  Sordello's 
story  told,'  and  that  neither  of  them  was 
true."  X. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

PROJUDICE. — In  his  story,  called  "  The 
Professor's  Sister,"  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne 
makes  use  of  this  word  ;  what  does  it  mean  ? 
I  can  see  its  meaning  in  the  context,  but  is 
it  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  coinage,  or  is  it  a 
recognized  word? 

S.  C.  HARVEY. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

THE  RAIN  RAINETH.  —Authorship  wanted 
of  these  lines : 

"  The  rain  raineth, 

The  goose  winketh, 
Little  wots  the  gosling 
What  the  old  goose  thinketh." 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


McQ. 


HIGHER  ARTS  SUBSIST  ON  FREEDOM,  ETC. 
— Can  you  favor  me  with  the  authorship  of 
the  following  : 

"  Higher  arts 

Subsist  on  freedom— eccentricity — 
Uncounted  inspirations — influence 
That  comes  with  drinking,  gambling,  talk  turned  wild, 
Then  moody  misery  and  lack  of  food — 
With  ev'ry  ditlyrambic  fine  excess ; 
These  make  at  last  a  storm  which  flashes  out 
In  lightning  revelations.     Steady  work 
Turns  genius  to  a  loom  ;  the  soul  must  lie 
Like  grapes  beneath  the  sun,  till  ripeness  comes 
And  mellow  vintage." 

W.  E.  PRICE. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL« 


OX-EYED  STATELY  HERE  (Vol.  i,  p.  31). — 
Where  can  I  find  an  article  which  sets  out 
that  this  Homeric  epithet  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  crescent  of  Astarte  was  mistaken 
by  the  Greeks  for  the  horns  of  an  ox,  and,  as 
this  was  revolting  to  the  aesthetic  spirit  of 
the  Greek  people,  they  endowed  Here  with 
the  only  beautiful  feature  of  the  ox,  namely, 
its  eyes  ?  W.  H.  G. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


M  UNIGAJfllONS. 


CHECKMATE  (Vol.  i,  pp.  19  and  257,  Vol. 
ii,  p.  109).  —  Dr.  Holmes  says:  "The  dis- 
tinct wooden  calmness  with  which  the  inge- 
nious Turk  used  to  exclaim  e-chec  !"  ("  Prof. 
at  Breakfast  Table,"  p.  20.)  (Vol.  i,  p.  197, 
Vol.  ii,  p.  154.) 

"  Then  the  young  man  struck  up  that 
well-known  song,  which  I  think  they  used 
to  sing  at  masonic  festivals,  beginning  : 
'  Aldiborontiphoseophornio,  where  left  you 
Chrononhatonthotoyos  ?"  ("  Prof,  at  Break- 
fast Table,"  p.  24.) 

THE  PSALM  OF  LIFE  (Vol.  i,  p.  99).  —  I 
was  told  by  a  friend  of  the  late  Matt  Car- 
penter, that  Mr.  Carpenter  once  wrote  to 
Longfellow  to  ask  him  what  he  meant  by 
the  phrase  "  mournful  numbers."  Whether 
he  intended  the  melancholy  throng  of  those 
who  found  "life  an  empty  dream,"  or 
whether  the  numbers  referred  to  the  metre, 
and  that  Mr.  Longfellow  replied  that  he 
could  not  say,,  that  the  "  Psalm  of  Life  "  he 
had  written  when  young,  and  much  of  it  was 
trivial  and  meaningless.  X. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

"  GUIDMAN  o'  BALLENGEICH"  (Vol.  ii,  p. 
160).  —  Ballengeich  (Gaelic  for  Town  of  the 
Pass)  is  the  old  name  of  Sterling,  where  the 
Scottish  crown  had  a  castle  still  to  the  fore 
as  a  barracks.  It  stands,  like  Edin-  castle, 
on  a  steep,  isolated  rock  or  craig,  and  it 
was  as  landlord  here  the  king  enjoyed  the 
title  of  "Guidmano'  Ballengeich."  I  spent  a 
pleasant  day  once  tracing  out  the  relics  of 
the  old  tournament  ground  at  the  base  of 
the  rock.  J.  H. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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WHAT  is  TRUTH  (Vol.  i,  p.  91). — It 
seems  to  me  that  Bacon,  in  his  line,  "  What 
is  truth,  said  jesting  Pilate,"  reads  into  the 
passage  a  jest  that  is  not  there.  Can  any  one 
tell  me  how  the  conversation  quoted  on  p. 
91,  AMERICAN  NOTES  AND  QUERIES,  or  the 
passage  in  St.  John  xviii,  38,  can  by  any 
distortion  be  called  "jesting?" 

T.  J.  THOMAS. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

CHECKMATE  (Vol.  i,  pp.  19  and  257). — 
The  word  mate  is  used  by  Bacon,  essay  "Of 
Death,"  in  precisely  this  sense.  The  pas- 
sage runs :  "  It  is  worthy  the  observing  that 
there  is  no  passion  of  the  mind  of  man  so 
weak,  but  it  mates  and  masters  the  fear  of 
death."  T.  J.  THOMAS. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

PRECOCIOUS  CHILDREN. — The  precocity  of 
children  is  a  favorite  theme  nowadays,  but 
none  of  the  feats  of  modern  juveniles  hold 
a  candle  to  the  achievements  of  historical 
prodigies.  For  instance,  Formey  tells  of 
Johann  Philip  Baratier  (1721-1740),  a  Ger- 
man who,  at  the  age  of  five  years,  knew,  in 
addition  to  his  native  language,  Greek, 
Latin  and  French ;  at  the  age  of  nine,  he 
was  able  to  translate  German  into  Latin,  and 
could  read  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic.  When 
he  was  thirteen,  he  could  turn  Hebrew  into 
French,  and  French  into  Hebrew. 

H.  P.  THOMPSON. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

?  MILLER  AS  A  SURNAME  (Vol.  i,  p.  19). — 
A  propos  of  the  article  on  "  Smith  "  I  quote 
the  following  from  "Work  and  Wages," 
by  Thorold  Rogers,  which  explains  the  wide- 
spread use  of  Miller  (p.  65)  :  "  The  most  im- 
portant lay  tenant  of  the  manor  was  the 
miller.  Every  parish  had  its  watermill ; 
sometimes  more  than  one,  if  there  were  a 
stream  to  turn  the  wheel ;  or  a  windmill,  if 
there  were  no  running  water.  The  mill  was 
the  lord's  franchise,  and  the  use  of  the 
manor  mill  was  an  obligation  on  the 
tenants." 

To  TELL,  to  COUNT  (Vol.  i,  p.  2). — In 
looking  over  the  bound  volume,  I  find  a 
reference  to  the  verb  "  to  tell,"  in  the  sense 


of  to  count.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
no  line  of  Milton  has  been  so  misunderstood 
as 

"  And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale." 

—L'Allfgro. 

where  the  poet  evidently  means  counts  his 
sheep,  not  tells  his  tale  of  love,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently explained.  H.  M.  HOBBES. 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

SIR  FRANCIS  PALGRAVE  (Vol.  ii,  p.  164). 
— By  a  slip,  either  mental  or  clerical,  I 
wrote  the  name  of  a  distinguished  father  for 
that  of  his  no  less  distinguished  son,  naming 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  instead  of  Professor 
Francis  Palgrave,  as  the  author  of  an  inter- 
esting series  of  articles  on  the  "  Song-books 
of  the  Elizabethan  Era."  Permit  me  to 
correct  the  error,  and  to  quote  the  following 
genealogical  account  from  the  Independent  : 
' '  Francis  Palgrave  was  born  in  the  Jewish 
faith  under  the  name  Cohen,  which  he 
changed  to  Palgrave  when  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith  in  1823.  In  1832  he  was 
knighted  for  his  contributions  to  historical 
and  antiquarian  literature.  He  did  not  re- 
ceive the  title  of  baronet,  and  so  his  son  did 
not  inherit  any  right  to  prefix  a  'Sir'  to  his 
name.  But  Francis  Turner  Palgrave  has  a 
greater  title  to  fame  than  royalty  can  bestow 
in  his  own  work  as  compiler  of  '  The  Gol- 
den Treasury,'  the  most  perfect  collection  of 
English  lyrics  ever  made." 

M.   C.  L. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

IF  WRONG  You  Do  (Vol.  ii,  p.  116). — 
The  verse  for  which  E.  L.  C.  asks  may  be 
found  in  Charles  Mackay's  poems,  where  it 
forms  the  chorus  of  "  Youth's  Warning." 

Beware,  exulting  youth,  beware, 

When  life's  young  pleasures  woo, 
That  ere  you  yield  you  shrive  your  heart, 

And  keep  your  conscience  true  ! 
For  sake  of  silver  spent  to-day, 

Why  pledge  to-morrow's  gold  ? 
Or  in  hot  blood  implant  remorse, 

To  grow  when  blood  is  cold  ? 
If  wrong  you  do,  if  false  you  play. 

In  summer  among  the  flowers, 
Vou  must  atone,  you  shall  repay. 

In  winter  among  the  showers. 


R. 


LANCASTER,  PA. 
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GAVE  THE  SAD  PRESAGE  (Vol.  ii,  p.  190). 
— In  Chambers'  Journal,  1876,  p.  336,  is 
the  following,  which  partly  answers  Stella's 
question  about  the  lines 

"Gave  the  sad  presage  of  his  future  years, 
The  child  of  misery,  baptized  in  tears." 

Probably  the  incident  connected  with  the 
poem,  to  which  she  refers,  is  that  given 
here.  But  this  quotation  does  not  mention 
the  incident  which  gave  rise  to  the  lines,  and 
where  was  Minden's  plain,  anyhow  ? 

RAWE. 

The  following  lines,  from  a  poem  entitled 
"  County  Justice  !"  were  written  by  Dr. 
Langhorne,  a  clergyman  of  the  last  century. 
The  allusion  in  the  last  six  lines  to  the  dead 
soldier  and  his  widow  on  the  field  of  battle 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  print,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  room  in  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  met  Burns  for  the  first  and  only  time. 
On  reading  the  passage  which  is  printed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  picture,  Burns  shed  tears,  and 
Scott,  then  a  lad  of  fifteen,  was  the  only 
person  present  who  could  tell  him  where  the 
lines  were  to  be  found.  The  passage  is 
beautiful  in  itself,  but  this  incident  will  em- 
balm and  preserve  it  forever.  The  print  is 
preserved  in  the  Chambers  Institution  at 
Peebles. 

"  For  him  who,  lost  to  every  hope  of  life, 
Has  long  with  fortune  held  unequal  strife, 
Known  to  no  human  love,  no  human  care, 
The  friendless,  homeless  object  of  despair  ; 
For  the  poor  vagrant  feel,  while  he  complains, 
Nor  from  sad  freedom  send  to  sadder  chains, 
Alike  if  folly  or  misfortune  brought 
Those  last  of  woes  his  evil  days  have  wrought ; 
Believe  with  social  mercy  and  with  me, 
Folly's  misfortune  in  the  first  degree 

Perhaps  on  some  inhospitable  shore 
The  houseless  wretch  a  widowed  parent  bore  ; 
Who,  then,  no  more  by  golden  prospects  led, 
Of  the  poor  Indian  begged  a  leafy  bed.  • 
Cold  on  Canadian  hills,  on  Minden's  plain, 
Perhaps  that  parent  mourned  her  soldier  slain  ; 
Bent  o'er  her  babe,  her  eye  dissolved  in  dew, 
The  big  drops  mingling  with  the  milk  he  drew, 
Gave  the  sad  presage  of  his  future  years, 
The  child  of  misery,  baptized  in  tears." 

CAMA  OR  KAMA  (Vol.  ii,  p.  163) — the 
name  is  also  given  with  the  affix  dew,  deva, 
or.deo,  *'.  e.,  god — the  Hindu  god  of  love, 
son  of  Kaciapa  and  Maia.  He  inspired 


Brahma  with  an  incestuous  passion  for  Sand- 
hia,  and  made  Siva  in  love  with  Bhavani. 
Siva,  in  punishment,  annihilated  him  with 
a  look,  together  with  his  companion  Rati; 
but  at  the  prayer  of  the  assembled  gods  he 
was  born  anew  from  the  union  of  Krishna 
and  Roukmini,  taking  the  new  name  of  Ad- 
hoinoi.  He  is  represented  as  riding  on  a 
parrot,  or  lory,  and  sometimes  on  an  ele- 
phant, holding  a  bow  of  sugar-cane  and 
arrows  made  of  flowers.  His  principal  sur- 
names are  Ananga,  the  bodiless,  Mau- 
madin,  Depaka,  the  enflamed  one. 

H.  C.  CLARK. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

FLUSHETH  THE  RISE,  ETC. — In  the  third 
stanza  of  "  Divided/'  Jean  Ingelow  says  : 

"  Flusheth  the  rise  with  her  purple  favor, 
Gloweth  the  cleft  with  her  golden  ring." 

For  a  long  time  I  read  the  word  rise  to 
mean  sunrise,  but  then  the  word  deft  re- 
fused to  have  any  meaning.  It  then  oc- 
curred to  me  that  rise  meant  an  upland 
meadow,  as  contrasted  with  the  cleft,  which 
was  a  ravine.  This  seems  to  me  to  explain 
the  two  succeeding  lines  : 

"  'Twixt  the  two  brown  butterflies  waver, 
Lightly  settle  and  sleepily  swing," 

and  I  give  it  to  you  for  what  it  is  worth.  If 
any  of  your  correspondents  have  any  other 
suggestions  to  make  as  to  its  meaning,  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  them. 

X. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

REALISM  ON  THE  STAGE. — We  are  all  of 
us  more  or  less  inclined  to  be  laudatores 
temporis  acti,  and  at  present  there  is  a  great 
outcry  against  "  tank-dramas  "  and  the  like, 
but,  even  as  far  back  as  1856,  Charles 
Dickens  writes  from  Pans  to  Mark  Lemon  : 
"  In  a  piece  at  the  Ambigu,  called  the  '  Ren- 
tee  a  Paris,'  *  *  *  there  is  a  novelty 
*  *  *  the  introduction  of  a  supposed 
electric  telegraph  *  *  *  There  is 
nothing  in  the  piece,  but  it  was  impossible 
not  to  be  moved  and  excited  by  the  tele- 
graph part  of  it." 

T.  P.  MOORE. 
CINCINNATI,  O. 
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ISTOTIES. 


THE  CANONIZATION  OF  BUDDHA. 

Under  the  date  of  August  26  in  the 
Greek,  of  November  27  in  the  Roman  mar- 
tyrology,  are  found  the  names  of  Barlaam 
and  Josaphat,  saints.  The  story  of  the  latter 
is  remarkable,  as  being  a  Christianized  ver- 
sion of  the  Indian  legendary  history  of  the 
Buddha,  Sakya  Muni. 

That  in  ritual,  vestments  and  discipline, 
Buddhism  and  Roman  Catholicism  have 
much  in  common,  is  a  well-known  fact.  In 
point  of  truth,  indeed,  the  Oriental  creed 
has  much  in  it  which  is,  as  it  were,  a  fore- 
shadowing of  Christianity,  as  though  the 
"  Light  of  Asia  "  shone  with  the  harbinger 
rays  reflected  from  the  "  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness." And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Sakya 
Muni  himself,  or,  as  he  was  by  birth,  Sid- 
dharta,  the  son  of  Suddodhana,  Prince  of 
Kapilavastu,  in  the  north  of  modern  Oudh, 
has  found  his  way  into  the  Roman  calendar 
as  a  saint,  duly  canonized  of  that  church. 

St.  Thomas,  the  apostle  to  India,  con- 
verted many  of  her  people  to  the  true  faith r 
and  numbers  of  them  became  hermits.  But 
a  powerful  king,  Abenner  by  name,  arose 
who  persecuted  the  Christians,  especially  the 
ascetics.  Childless  for  many  years,  a  son, 
long  desired,  and  of  great  beauty,  was  born 
to  him,  who  was  named  Josaphat.  Astrolo- 
gers, summoned  by  the  king  in  his  joy,  fore- 
tell wondrous  glory  and  prosperity  to  the 
new-born  prince.  The  wisest  of  the  sages 
intimates  that  the  scene  of  this  glory  will  be 
a  kingdom  more  exalted  than  that  of  Aben- 
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ner,  and  that  the  boy  will  adopt  the  faith 
which  his  father  persecutes. 

The  boy  grows,  and  is  pious  and  thought- 
ful. King  Abenner,  seeing  this,  and  re- 
membering the  predictions,  builds  a  stately 
palace  in  a  secluded  city,  where  no  stranger 
is  admitted.  Only  young  people  surround 
the  prince.  Sorrow,  sickness,  poverty  and 
death  are  words  and  things  unknown  to 
him  j  he  lives  only  in  the  present ;  he  knows 
naught  but  pleasure ;  he  thinks  not  of  the 
future ;  and  he  must  never  hear  a  word  of 
the  Christ  and  His  teachings. 

In  this  seclusion  Josaphat  grows  up,  be- 
coming full  of  wisdom,  and  gifted  with  sin- 
gular endowments.  Finally,  at  his  urgent 
entreaty,  the  king  permits  him  to  pass  the 
limits  of  the  palace,  having  first  taken  every 
precaution  to  preserve  his  ignorance  of  the 
sufferings  of  humanity.  In  vain ;  the  prince 
in  turn  encounters  a  leper  and  a  blind  man, 
and  learns  that  to  such  ills  human  flesh  is 
liable.  He  is  much  distressed,  and  finally, 
meeting  a  decrepit  old  man,  he  renews  his 
questions,  and  for  the  first  time  hears  of 
death.  In  how  many  years?  he  asks,  must 
this  end  come  ?  Is  there  no  escape  ?  His 
attendants  can  make  but  one  answer ;  and 
the  prince  goes  home,  more  thoughtful  than 
ever,  dwelling  on  the  certainty  of  death,  and 
on  what  may  come  thereafter. 

In  the  wilderness  of  Sennarites  there 
•dwells,  at  this  time,  a  hermit  of  great  wisdom 
.and  sanctity,  named  Barlaam.  Divinely 
-warned,  he  travels  to  India  in  the  disguise 
of  a  merchant ;  gains  access  to  Prince  Josa- 
phat, to  whom  he  imparts  the  Christian 
.  doctrine,  and  commends  the  monastic  life. 
Suspicion  arises,  and  Barlaam  departs.  The 
prince  remains  true  to  his  convictions,  des- 
pite all  endeavors  to  shake  his  faith.  The 
magician,  Theudas,  being  sent  for,  removes 
the  prince's  attendants,  and  tempts  him 
with  young  and  charming  girls ;  Josaphat 
resists  them  through  prayer.  The  king  re- 
linquishes these  attempts,  and  associates  his 
son  in  the  government.  The  prince  pro- 
tects religion,  and  everything  prospers. 
Abenner  himself  is  converted,  and,  after 
some  years  of  penitence,  dies.  Josaphat 
surrenders  the  kingdom  to  his  friend  Barach- 
ias,  and  departs  to  the  wilderness;  where, 
.  after  two  years'  painful  search,  and  much 


buffeting  by  demons,  he  finds  Barlaam. 
The  latter  dies,  and  Josaphat  lives  for  many 
years  a  hermit.  Later,  Barachias,  the  king, 
transfers  the  bodies  of  the  two  saints  to 
India,  where  they  work  many  miracles. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  story ;  which  first 
appears  in  Greek  among  the  works  of  St. 
John  Damascene,  an  eminent  divine,  an  op- 
ponent of  Leo  the  Isaurian  in  the  icono- 
clastic movement,  who  flourished  in  the 
eighth  century,  and  who,  before  he  adopted 
the  monastic  life  and  devoted  himself  to 
theology,  had  held,  as  his  father  Sergius 
had  done  before  him,  high  office  at  the 
court  of  the  Caliph  Abu  Jafar  Almansur. 

In  all  essentials,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
story  is  identical  with  that  of  Buddha,  espe- 
cially as  told  in  Edwin  Arnold's  "  Light  of 
Asia."  For  many  years,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  works  in  Christendom.  It 
was  translated  into  most  European  lan- 
guages, and  was  rendered  into  poems  and 
miracle  plays.  It  had  a  vast  mediaeval  pop- 
ularity both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ; 
its  favor  in  the  former  seems  to  have  been 
due  to  its  embodiment  in  the  "  Lives  of  the 
Saints,"  compiled  anew  by  Simeon  the 
Metaphrast,  who  flourished  not  later  than 
1150. 

At  what  time  the  two  saints  first  fonud 
their  place  in  the  Roman  martyrology  is 
doubtful.  Their  story  is  given  at  length  in 
the  "Speculum  Historiale  "  of  Vincent  de 
Beauveris,  and  more  briefly  in  the  "  Golden 
Legend  "  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  both  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  At^Palermo,  a  church 
bears  the  dedication,  Divo  losaphat. 

Probably  the  truth  is,  that  originally  the 
word  Bodaphat  or  Buddhaphat  stood  where 
Josaphat  now  stands,  Buddhaphat  being 
the  Indian  term  for  an  earthly  manifestation 
or  avatar  of  Buddha.  In  course  of  time, 
the  character  of  Josaphat  was  supposed  real- 
ly to  have  existed,  and  he  was  canonized ; 
those  engaged  in  carrying  out  this  "process 
of  canonization  "  being  ignorant  of  his 
identity  with  the  Indian  "  teacher  of  Nir- 
vana and  the  law." 

That  Buddha  and  St.  Josaphat  were  iden- 
tical, was  recognized  by  Diego  de  Couto, 
historian  of  Portuguese  India,  Dec.  v,  liv. 
vi,  cap  2.  In  modern  times  it  was  first 
noticed  by  M.  Laboulaye,  Journal  des 
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Debats,  21-26  July,  1859;  and  more 
elaborately  set  forth  by  Dr.  Felix  Liebrecht 
a  year  later,  "Jahrbuch  fur  Roman  und 
Engl.  Literatur,"  ii,  p.  314;  and  by  Max 
Miiller,  in  his  lecture  on  the  "  Migration  of 
Fables,"  Contemporary  Review,  July,  1870, 
p.  588. 

St.  John  Damascene's  authorship  of  the 
story  of  "  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  "  has  been 
disputed;  but  Prof.  Max  Miiller  seems  to 
dispose  sufficiently  of  these  objections.  None 
of  the  old  editions  of  St.  John's  works  con- 
tains the  Greek  of  the  story.  This,  Prof. 
Miiller  states,  was  first  published  in  1832  by 
Boissonade,  in  his  "  Analecta  Graeca,"  Vol. 
iv.  He  also  says  that  the  correspondences 
in  the  two  stories  are  most  minute,  and  that 
even  the  phraseology,  in  which  some  of  the 
details  of  Josaphat's  history  are  described, 
almost  literally  renders  the  Sanskrit  of  the 
"Lalita  Vistara." 

Pope  Sixtus  V,  1585-1590,  authorized  a 
particular  Martyrologium,  drawn  up  by 
Cardinal  Baronius,  to  be  used  through  the 
Western  Church,  including  all  acknowledged 
by  the  pope  and  College  of  Rites  to  be 
saints  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ.  In 
this  St.  Barlaam  and  St.  Josaphat  appear. 
They  are  also  in  the  "  Catalogus  Sanctorum  " 
of  Petrus  de  Natalebus,  Bishop  ofEquilium, 
1370-1400. 

Probably  the  exact  date  may  be  found  in 
the  records  of  the  ancient  church  of  Syria 
(W.  Rhys  David's  Preface  to  "  Buddhist 
Birth  Stories"). 

M.  N.  ROBINSON. 

BUDDHA,  properly  speaking,  is  not  a  per- 
sonal name,  but  an  official  title,  meaning 
the  one  in  whom  pure  intelligence  is  incar- 
nate, and  has  been  given  to  several  persons. 

In  that  sense  Buddha  could  not  be  canon- 
ized, but  the  question  undoubtedly  follows 
popular  usage  and  concerns  Siddartha,  or 
Sakya  Muni,  or  Gautama,  for  he  bore  all 
three  names,  who  was  deified  by  his  follow- 
ers, and  is  worshiped  as  Buddha,  in  all 
countries  where  his  teachings  have  come. 

In  Hindu  pictures  he  is  represented  with 
a  nimbus  round  his  head.  For  the  Neo- 
platonists  the  mystical  contemplation  of 
Buddhism  had  a  peculiar  interest,  and  at 
one  period  these  philosophers  sought  the 


restoration  of  the  religions  of  antiquity  and 
their  union  with  Christianity.  It  was- 
probably  at  this  time,  and  to  facilitate  this, 
when  also  the  door  to  saintship  was  more 
easily  opened,  that  Buddha's  canonization 
took  place,  but  neither  from  learned  books 
nor  learned  men  have  I  been  able  to- 
glean  any  information  about  the  definite 
occasion. 

M.  C.  LENOX. 


WHENCE  THE  NAME  "BUGABOO?" 

Fiske  says  that  Maitland,  (whom  we  re- 
member chiefly  as  the  bigoted  royalist  who 
sent  the  Covenanters  to  "  glorify  God  at  the 
Grassmarket,")  when  he  blasphemously  as- 
serted .that  the  Deity  was  but  "a  bogie  of 
the  nursery,"  innocently  made  a  remark  as 
suggestive  in  point  of  philology,  as  it  was 
repulsive  in  its  atheism.  For,  on  examina- 
tion, it  appears  that  the  "Bugaboo"  with 
which  nurses  were  wont  to  terrify  their  in- 
fant charges  into  a  state  of  submission,  is, 
when  divested  of  its  traditionary  meaning, 
none  other  than  the  Slavonic  "Bog,"  the 
"  Baga"  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  both 
of  which  are  names  for  the  Supreme  Being. 

In  Ben  Jonson's  play  of  "  The  Devil  is  an 
Ass,"  the  unlucky  fiend  who  gives  origin  to 
its  name  is  called  Pug,  a  creature  which T 
through  Shakespeare's  having  confounded 
him  with  the  house-spirit,  has  come  to  be 
known  as  a  kind  of  little  dog.  Now,  Puck, 
pug  and  bug  are  all  corruptions  of  the  word 
bog ;  but,  by  some  sleight  of  etymology,  bog 
became  bug,  which  was  derived  from  the 
Welsh  bwg  (a  hobgoblin,  ghost,  a  terror), 
whose  equivalents  are  the  Icelandic  puke,  a 
demon  ;  the  Gothic  puke,  a  spectre,  etc. 

From  bug  comes  bugbear  and  bugleboo, 
or  bugaboo ;  the  Scotch  bogle  or  bogie,  and 
the  Yorkshire  boggart;  all  of  which  mean 
much  the  same  thing,  signifying  an  unknown 
or  empty  terror. 

Starting  again  with  Bog,  if  we  proceed  in  . 
the  other  direction,  and  inquire  after  the 
primitive  form  of  this  epithet,  we  find  it  in 
the  Old  Aryan  "  Bhage"  This,  in  turn, 
has  a  place  in  the  Sanskrit  Vedas,  and  re- 
appears in  "Bagaios,"  the  surname  of  the 
Phrygian  Zeus,  whom  Miiller  enumerates 
among  the  sons  of  the  boundless  Orient, 
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"  the  lord  of  life,  the  giver  of  bread,  and 
the  bringer  of  happiness." 
i  "Such,"  says  Fiske,  "is  the  irony  of 
fate  towards  a  deposed  deity  !"  From  hav- 
ing figured  as  the  unclouded  sun,  and  the 
chief  of  all  the  Grecian  gods,  the  supreme 
majesty  of  deity  is,  in  the  English  of  to-day, 
but  the  name  of  an  ugly,  ludicrous  fiend,  a 
scarecrow,  or,  at  the  best,  a  harmless  goblin. 
Keightley suggests  that  "Bugaboo"  probably 
owes  its  second  and  third  syllable  to  the  cry  of 
"  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !"  with  which  Puck  and  the 
devil  were  greeted  in  the  old  mysteries ;  and 
we  have  also  the  German  "  Bo !  bo  !  Der  Butz 
Kommt !"  with  which  to  frighten  children; 
though,  in  this  case,  "  Bo"  is  simply  a  con- 
traction of  Boh,  the  fierce  son  of  Odin, 
whose  name  was  shouted  out  by  his  soldiers 
when  they  would  terrify  and  surprise  the 
enemy ;  and  from  which,  indirectly,  we  get 
bogey,  one  of  the  many  forms  of  bugaboo. 

According  to  Coles,  the  term  "  bugaboo" 
had  the  modern  significance  of  a  guy,  a 
figure  or  picture  with  an  ugly,  gaping  mouth, 
such  as  those  which  were  carried  about  at 
the  May  games.  Talbut  is  of  the  opinion 
that  bugbear  was  a  corruption  of  bug-bird,  a 
stuffed  falcon  or  hawk,  set  up  to  frighten 
small  birds  away  from  a  farmer's  crop.  An 
early  use  of  the  word  bug,  signifying  a  terror, 
is  found  in  the  earliest  version  of  the  gist 
psalm,  whose  fifth  verse  was  given,  "Thou 
shalt  not  need  to  be  afraid  of  any  bugs  by 
night."  And  Spenser  has,  "  A  ghastly  bug 
doth  greatly  them  affear,"  and  Shakespeare, 
•"  The  bug  which  you  would  fright  me  with 
I  seek." 

In  India,  bogey  takes  the  form  of  Budah, 
-"old  man,"  a  euphemism  (not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Buddha)  for  the  spectre,  and 
hobgoblin  of  other  lands.  The  reign  of 
nursery  bugaboos  seems  to  have  been  uni- 
versal. 

Gibbon  says  the  Assyrian  mothers  frighten 
their  infants  with  the  name  of  Narses,  and 
the  Turks  with  that  of  Humiades,  the  titular 
king  of  Hungary.  As  for  Richard  Plantag- 
enet,  the  memory  of  this  lion-hearted  prince 
was  celebrated  in  proverbial  sayings  by  the 
decendants  of  the  Saracens,  against  whom  he 
fought.  His  tremendous  name  was  the  bug- 
aboo with  which  Saracen  mothers  silenced 
troublesome  children  ;  and  if  a  horse  started 


to  shie  the  road,  his  rider  would  exclaim, 
"  Dost  thou  think  King  Richard  is  in  that 
bush  ?' '  The  Roman  mother  would  frighten 
her  crying  babe  with  Tarquin's  name.  Se- 
bastian's formidable  name  "was  a  bogey- 
weapon  to  the  Moors."  Wellington  him- 
self is  celebrated  in  a  sort  of  Anglo- 
French  nursery  rhyme  as  being  "  tall  and 
straight  as  a  Rouen  steeple,"  and  dining 
and  supping  regularly,  of  course,  "  every 
morning  and  night,"  upon  the  never- failing 
supply  of  "naughty  children."  Napoleon 
was  the  nightmare  of  all  Europe. 

The  German  name  for  idol,  Abgott — that 
is,  a  true  god  debased,  an  ex-god — sums  up 
in  one  etymology  the  history  of  the  havoc 
wrought  by  monotheism  among  the  ancient 
symbols  of  deity.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
welcomed  into  their  midst  every  new  divin- 
ity who  came  armed  with  respectable  cre- 
dentials ;  but  the  triumph  of  Christianity 
converted  all  these  gods  into  deceitful  fiends, 
and  the  true  believer  came  to  regard  the  de- 
throned Bog  simply  as  an  Abgott,  or  van- 
quished demon,  and  his  disciples  as  those 
who,  in  the  language  of  the  "  Babes  in  the 
Wood,"  had  "devoted  themselves  to  old 
Bogey."  MARGARET  H.  GANGEWER. 

SPENSER  and  Shakespeare  use  the  word 
"bug"  as  follows: 

"  A  ghastly  bug  doth  greatly  them  affear." 

— Faery  Queene,  B.  ii,  Canto  j. 

"  For  Warwick  was  a  bug  that  feared  us  all." 

— King  Henry  VI,  Act  v,  Sc.  2. 

"  With,  ho  !  such  bugs  and  goblins  in  my  life." 
— Hamlet,  Act  v,  Sc.  2. 

"  Sir,  spare  your  threats; 

The  bug,  which  you  would  fright  me  with,  I  seek.'" 
—  Winter's  Tale,  Act  Hi,  Sc.  2. 

"  And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue  ? 
— Tush  !  tush  !  fear  boys  with  bugs." 

—  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  i,  Sc.  2. 

Pope  uses  bugbear : 

"  To  the  world  no  bugbear  is  so  great, 
As  want  of  figure  and  a  small  estate." 

and  Lloyd,  bugaboo  : 

"  Take  you  abroad  ?     Indeed,  not  I  ; 
For  all  the  bugaboos  to  fright  ye." 

Bug,  an  insect,  is  also  said  to  be  derived 
from  bwg,  as  it  is  a  "  nasty  and  terrifying 
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insect,"  and  humbug  is  probably  from  hum, 
to  deceive,  and  bug,  a  bugbear.  One  mean- 
ing  of  the  verb  "to  boggle"  is,  "to  stop 
or  hesitate,  as  if  suddenly  frightened  ;"  e.g., 

"  We  start  and  boggle  at  every  unusual  appearance." 

— Glanville. 

LOUISA  COGSWELL  TRUMBULL. 


WHY  IS  A  "PRINTER'S  DEVIL"  SO  CALLED? 

In  the  year  1490,  Aldo  Manuzio,  the 
founder  of  the  celebrated  Aldine  press,  set- 
tled in  Venice,  and  began  what  proved  to 
be  his  life  work,  the  gigantic  task  of  pre- 
serving the  literature  of  Greece  from  acci- 
dent, further  than  that  which  had  already 
befallen  it  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  by  com- 
mitting its  chief  master-pieces  to  type.  To 
this  scholarly  Italian,  "printer  of  the  holy 
church  and  the  doge  of  Venice,"  we  owe 
our  printer's  devil. 

Manuzio,  or  Manutius  (for  he  is  more 
familiarly  known  by  his  Latin  name),  had 
in  his  employ  a  little  negro  boy,  who  was 
accustomed  to  run  errands  and  make  him- 
self generally  useful  about  the  establishment. 
Outsiders,  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
and  to  whom  a  negro  was  an  unfamiliar 
sight,  regarded  the  boy  with  a  superstitious 
awe  that  gradually  deepened  into  a  terrified 
belief  that  his  color  indicated  an  unholy 
intimacy  with  the  prince  of  darkness.  The 
report  was  therefore  circulated  that  Manutius 
was  in  league  with  the  devil. 

Now  this  seems,  on  the  surface,  absurdly 
improbable,  but  when  we  remember  the  age, 
and  the  superstition  with  which  the  nations 
of  Southern  Europe  have,  from  all  time,  con- 
sidered an  object  of  novelty,  the  case  seems 
most  possible.  Moreover,  the  ancient  monk- 
ish legends  taught  that  the  devil  had  been 
known  to  assume  the  form  and  color  of  a 
negro,  having  appeared  in  the  previous  cen- 
tury before  St.  Vincent  Ferrier,  in  the  guise 
of  an  Ethiopian  who  threatened  him  with 
war  to  the  death ;  and,  again,  in  like  form, 
he  had  tormented  St.  John  of  Egypt  in  the 
desert,  mocking  and  insulting  him  during  a 
long  fast.  The  association  of  ideas  was 
therefore,  in  this  case,  not  a  new  one. 

To  protect  himself  and  the  boy  from  per- 
secution, however,  and  to  satisfy  the  curious 
that  his  slave  was  not  an  emissary  of 


Satan,  the  printer  made  a  proclamation  in 
church,  to  the  following  effect:  "I,  Aldus 
Manutius,  printer  to  the  holy  church,  have 
this  day  made  public  exposure  of  the 
printer's  devil.  All  who  think  he  is  not 
flesh  and  blood,  may  corne  and  pinch  him." 
And  from  these  circumstances  arose  in 
Venice  the  somewhat  unintelligible  expres- 
sion, a  "  printer's  devil." 

"  This  character,"  says  a  member  of  the 
press,  speaking  feelingly,  "  is  almost  identi- 
fied with  the  origin  of  the  art  (of  printing), 
and  we  may  consider  ourselves  peculiarly 
fortunate  in  having  a  guardian  exclusively 
assigned  to  us,  from  whom,  notwithstanding 
his  generally  reprehensible  conduct  to  other 
people,  we  have  so  little  to  apprehend." 
Moxon  tells  us  that  in  former  times  the  duty 
of  the  printer's  devil  was  to  stand  by  the 
tympan  on  which  the  blank  sheets  of  paper 
were  spread,  and  take  them  from  the  frame 
as  fast  as  they  were  printed ;  and  he  adds 
that,  in  consequence  of  their  handling  the 
fresh  ink  so  constantly,  "  they  do  commonly 
so  black  and  bedaub  themselves  that  the 
workmen  do  jocosely  call  them  devils." 

Printer's  slang  seemed  to  combine  the  ex- 
tremes of  good  and  evil.  From  the  circum- 
stance that  Caxton's  printing  press  was  set 
up  in  the  Scriptorium  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
the  association  with  that  place  led  the  ap- 
prentices to  designate  black  smears  made  by 
too  much  ink  on  the  sheet,  "  monks,"  while 
a  space  unintentionally  left  blank  was 
known  as  a  "  friar."  Thus  the  good 
fathers  were  forced  to  keep  company  with 
the  evil  one  without  any  volition  of  their 
own. 

Boswell  says  that  one  day,  while  talking 
of  a  very  respectable  author,  Dr.  Johnson 
related  the  fact  that  he  had  married  a  printer's 
devil,  at  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ex- 
claimed, "  A  printer's  devil !  sir  !  why,  I 
thought  a  printer's  devil  was  a  creature  with 
a  black  face,  and  in  rags."  "Yes  sir," 
replied  Johnson,  "  but  I  suppose  he  had  her  • 
face  washed,  and  put  clean  clothes  on  her." 
In  this  account,  neither  Sir  Joshua,  nor 
Johnson,  nor  any  of  the  large  company 
present,  expressed  any  surprise  at  the  exist- 
ence of  a  female  printer's  devil;  and  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  women  were  not 
infrequently  employed  to  assist  in  the  work 
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of  printing,  since  Stock,  in  his  "Life  of 
Dr.  Beddoes,"  speaks  of  a  woman's  nimble 
and  delicate  fingers,  as  being  particularly 
well  adapted  to  the  office  of  compositor.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  in  so  anomalous  a  posi- 
tion she  was  careful  to  "  mind  her  p's  and 
q's." 

MARGARET  H.  GANGEWER. 

THE  legend  given  in  Oliphant's  "  Queer 
Questions,"  and  in  Brewer's  "  Phrase  and 
Fable,"  is  the  only  one  offered  in  explana- 
tion. The  Old  English  or  modern  Gothic 
letter,  called  black  letter,  was  the  character 
generally  used  in  MSS.  before  the  art  of 
printing  was  made  public.  The  first  books 
printed  were  an  imitation  of  this,  so  perfectly 
made  that  John  Fust  or  Faust,  of  Mentz, 
was  accused  about  1450  of  using  magic  in 
their  production.  We  all  know  how  the 
reputation  of  a  necromancer  has  clung  to  his 
memory.  Even  after  the  revelation  was  made 
of  its  mechanical  character,  printing  was 
called  the  black  art,  and  printers'  boys 
dubbed  imps. 

The  story  goes  that  Aldus  Manutius,  the 
celebrated  printer  of  Venice,  who  invented 
italic  type  about  1500,  had  in  his  employ  a 
negro  boy  brought  to  Venice  by  a  merchant 
vessel.  The  unlearned  people,  predisposed 
to  look  upon  printing  as  something  taught 
by  the  evil  one,  and  excited  by  the  unfa- 
miliar aspect  of  the  young  African,  spread 
the  report  that  Aldus  had  a  veritable  black 
imp  in  his  employ,  and  a  mob  assembled. 
To  quiet  the  uproar,  Aldus  showed  the 
boy  to  the  crowd,  and  said  publicly:  "  Be 
it  known  in  Venice,  that  I,  Aldus  Manutius, 
printer  to  the  holy  church  and  the  doge, 
have  this  day  made  a  public  exposure  of  the 
printer's  devil.  All  who  think  he  is  not 
flesh  and  blood  may  come  and  pinch  him." 

In  "  Lives  of  Eminent  Men,"  by 
Aubrey  (1626-1697),  Bishop  Tanner  talks 
of  "printer's  devils." 

M.  C.  LENOX. 


"  A  BAKER'S  DOZEN." 

The  dishonesty  of  bakers  appears  to  have 
been  from  time  immemorial  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. Tombs,  in  his  "  Romance  of 
London,"  gives  the  following  account, 
quoting  from  the  "  Guildhall  White  Book  :  " 


"  In  Plantagenet  times,  'it  seems  to  have 
been  a  prevalent  custom  with  knavish  bakers 
to  make  bread  of  fine  quality  on  the  outside 
and  coarse  within ;  a  practice  which  was  for- 
bidden by  enactment,  it  being  also  forbid- 
den to  make  loaves  of  bran,  or  with  any  ad- 
mixture of  bran. '  The  servants  of  bons  gens 
were  legally  entitled  to  be  present  when  the 
baker  kneaded  his  dough.  Fines  were  at 
one  time  extensively  exacted  from  bakers 
for  offenses  against  the  required  weight  or 
quality  of  loaves ;  but  a  law  of  the  time  of 
Edward  II,  ordered  that  'henceforth  the 
sheriffs  shall  take  no  fines  from  bakers  and 
breweresses,  but  shall  inflict  corporal  punish- 
ment (by  pillory)  instead.'  For  a  first 
offense  the  culprit  was  drawn  upon  a  hurdle, 
shoeless  and  stockingless,  and  his  hands  tied 
down  by  his  side,  from  Guildhall  through 
the  dirtiest  and  most  densely  populated 
streets,  the  short-weight  loaf  pendant  from 
his  neck.  For  the  second,  he  was  drawn  in 
the  same  conveyance  to  the  pillory,  to  air 
himself  for  an  hour,  and  be  pelted  by  the 
mob.  For  the  third,  another  journey  on 
the  hurdle,  his  oven  to  be  pulled  to  pieces, 
and  himself  compelled  to  abjure  bakers' 
business  in  London  forever." 

Heavy  penalties  being  thus  inflicted  for 
short  weights,  bakers  used  to  give  a  surplus 
loaf,  called  the  "in-bread,"  to  avoid  all 
risk  of  incurring  punishment.  The  thir- 
teenth was  the  "  vantage-loaf. "  Grose,  in 
his  "Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,"  says: 
"  A  baker's  dozen,  14 ;  that  number  of  rolls 
being  allowed  to  the  purchaser  of  a  dozen." 
A  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries 
writes,  in  1855  :  "  The  Scotch  baxter  or  baker 
gives  to  a  good  customer  a  farthing  biscuit 
as  what  is  called  '  too  (additional)  bread  ' 
on  the  purchase  of  a  shilling's  worth ;  if  you 
send  to  a  baker's  shop  for  a  dozen  of  rolls, 
you  get  13  of  the  large  size,  and  14  of  the 
smaller." 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  Taylor,  the 
Water  Poet,  wrote  in  his  "  Travels  of  Twelve 
Pence:  " 

"  How  bakers  thirteen  loaves  do  give 
All  for  a  shilling  and  thrive  well  and  live." 

Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  in  her 
"  Nature's  Picture"  (1656),  observes  :  "In 
this  volume  there  are  several  feigned  stories  ; 
also,  there  are  some  morals,  and  some  dia- 
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logues,  but  they  are  as  the  advantage  loaf  of 
bread  to  the  baker's  dozen." 

Also,  in  Thomas  Middleton's  play,  "The 
Witch  "  (about  1620),  is  found  an  allusion 
to  the  custom. 

Henry  Hudson,  when  he  discovered  the 
bay  which  bears  his  name,  gave  to  a  cluster 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  islands  on  the  east 
shore  the  name  "Baker's  Dozen,"  called 
on  a  French  map  La  Douzaine  du  Boulanger. 
"To  give  a  man  a  baker's  dozen"  is,  in 
slang  phrase,  to  give  him  a  sound  drubbing, 
*'.  e.,  all  that  he  deserves,  and  one  more. 
Thirteen  was  formerly  called  "the  devil's 
dozen."  It  was  the  number  of  witches  sup- 
posed to  sit  down  together  in  their  great 
meetings,  or  Sabbaths.  In  times  when 
bakers  were  very  unpopular,  their  name  may 
have  been  substituted  for  that  of  the  devil. 

M.  R.  SILSBY. 

BY  the  old  Teutonic  measures,  an  over- 
plus above  the  quantity  designated  was 
allowed  in  many  cases.  Six -score  of  "  all 
other  things,"  except  "men,  money  and 
pins,"  were  counted  to  the  hundred.  In 
some  parts  of  England,  until  recently,  an 
additional  bushel  of  coal,  called  "  ingrain," 
was  allowed  over  a  certain  amount,  and 
many  persons  can  remember  when,  in  the 
school  arithmetics,  112  pounds  advoirdupois 
made  a  hundred-weight. 

Some  old  wills  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, published  by  the  Camden  Society,  in 
which  provision  is  made  for  the  charitable 
distribution  of  bread,  counted  upon  the 
"inbread,"  and  direct  concerning  its  appro- 
priation. 

M.  C.  LENOX. 

THAT  the  custom  is  ancient,  is  shown  by 
the  following  extracts : 

"  And  that  no  baker  of  the  town  shall 
give  unto  the  regratresses  the  sixpence  on 
Monday  morning,  by  way  of  hansel-money, 
or  the  threepence  on  Friday,  for  curtesy- 
money ;  but,  after  the  ancient  manner,  let 
him  give  thirteen  articles  of  bread  for 
twelve"  ("Tiber  Albus,"  translated  by 
Riley). 

In  the  Tragi-Comedie  of  "  The  Witch," 
by  Thomas  Middleton,  1620,  is  an  allusion 
to  this  custom  : 


' '  Firestone  :  '  May  you  not  have  one 
o'clock  into  the  dozen,  Mother?' 

"  Witch:     'No.' 

"  Firestone :  '  Your  spirits  are  then  more 
unconscionable  than  bakers'.'  ' 

The  fishermen  of  Cornwall  use  the  expres- 
sion, "  a  long  dozen,"  to  denote  twenty-six. 
LOUISA  TRUMBULL  COGSWELL. 

THE  expression  "  a  baker' s  dozen  "  seems 
to  have  been  in  common  use  in  very  early 
times.  In  the  Introduction  to  Arber's  re- 
print of"  Martin  Mar — Prelate,"  published 
in  1588,  we  read  :  "I  will  owe  you  a  better 
turne,  and  pay  it  you  with  advantage,  at  the 
least  thirteene  to  the  dozen." 

MARGARET  H.  GANGEWER. 

I  REMEMBER,  when  a  child,  in  St.  Augus- 
tine, Fla.,  that  our  Minorcan  bakers 
always  gave  with  their  loaves,  as  "  contra," 
a  small,  hard-baked  biscuit,  something  like 
the  German  zwie-bach,  which  was  known 
to  us  as  a  "coca,"  and  may  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  the  saying. 

M.  N.  ROBINSON. 

QUERIES. 

Herod  and  Mariamne.— Was  Amelie 
Rives  the  first  to  utilize  these  characters  in 
tragedy  ?  CURIOUS. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

In  1610,  Alexander  Hardy  produced  a 
tragedy  based  on  the  same  story.  It  was 
played  by  the  actors  of  /' 'Hotel D 'Argent,  in 
the  Theatre  Marais.  Saint-Beuve  says  of  it : 
"  Elle  est  deja  dans  le  systeme  franc. ais  de 
Racine  et  elle  presente  une  verve  de  style 
assez  franche  et  par  moments  comedienne." 
In  1637,  Tristan  Lhermite  produced  a  play 
of  the  same  name  at  the  same  theatre,  and  it 
was  said,  "  Quand  Mondovi  (the  Talma  of 
his  time)  jouait  la  Mariamne  de  Tristan 
Lhermite,  au  Marais,  le  peuple  n'en  sortaif 
jamais  que  reveur  et  pensif." 

In  1724,  on  the  6th  of  March,  at  the 
Comedie-Francaise,  Voltaire  produced  his 
Mariamne.  A  critic  says  :  "  C'est  une  des 
pieces  ou  Voltaire  s'est  le  plus  rapproche  de 
la  purite,  de  1'elegance  et  de  1'harmonie  de 
Racine." 
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It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
much  Miss  Rives  is  indebted  to  these  prior 
tragedies. 

Leading  Apes. — 

"  Fall  not  in  love,  dear  girls  beware, 
O,  never  fall  in  love, 
Better  lead  apes — you  know  where, 
Than  ever  to  fall  in  love." 

—  Old  Song. 

\  So  also:  "If  I  don't  conjure  it  out  of 
that  box  in  spite  of  the  lock,  may  I  be 
doomed  to  lead  apes"  (Old  Play,  p.  38). 

What  is  the  significance  of  leading  apes 
"  you  know  where ;"  or  being  "  doomed  to 
lead  apes?"  I  have  a  faint  impression  of 
it,  but  I  am  not  clear  upon  the  subject." 

S.  S.  R. 

LANCASTER,  PA. 

This  question  has  never  been  definitely 
settled.  Steevens  explains  it  by  saying  that 
the  "  leading  of  apes  in  hell' '  (vide  "  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,"  Act  ii,  Sc.  i : 

"  She  is  your  treasure,  she  must  have  a  husband : 
I  must  dance  bare-foot  on  her  wedding  day, 
And,  for  your  love  to  her,  lead  apes  in  hell.") 

is  an  act  of  retribution  to  be  performed  by 
women  who  have  avoided  the  responsibilities 
of  caring  for  children,  leading  them  about 
in  this  life. 

Malone  says  that  this  was  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  bear-ward,  who  carried  an  ape 
along  with  his  bear.  Beatrice  says  ("  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,"  Act  ii,  Sc.  i)  : 

"  Therefore  I  will  even  take  sixpence  in  earnest 
Of  the  bear-ward,  and  lead  his  apes  into  hell." 

The  explanation  given  by  Nares,  is  that 
inasmuch  as  the  word  "  ape  "  is  synonymous 
with  the  word  "fool,"  it  means  that  co- 
quettes who  here  lead  men  on  without  the 
intention  of  marrying  them  will  be  doomed 
to  do  the  same  hereafter. 

Douce  says  that  homicides  and  adulterers 
were  formerly  compelled  to  lead  an  ape  by 
the  neck,  with  the  tail  of  the  ape  in  their 
mouths. 

There  is  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  a  war- 
rant of  Richard  III,  appointing  John  Brown 
to  the  office  of  bear-herd,  which  speaks  of 
his  "diligent  service  to  the  king"  as  the 
ground  for  granting  him  the  privilege  of 
wandering  about  the  country  leading  bears 
and  apes. 


Succotash. — What  is  the  origin  of  this 
word  ?  S.  C.  STILES. 

KANSAS  CITY,  Mo. 

"Carver's  Travels,"  published  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1796,  says  :  "One  dish,  however, 
which  answers  nearly  the  same  purpose  as 
bread,  is  in  use  among  the  Ottagaumies,  the 
Saukies,  and  the  more  eastern  nations, 
where  Indian  corn  grows,  which  is  not  only 
much  esteemed  by  them,  but  it  is  reckoned 
extremely  palatable  by  all  the  Europeans 
who  enter  their  dominions.  This  is  com- 
posed of  their  unripe  corn,  as  before  de- 
scribed, and  beans,  in  the  same  state,  boiled 
together  with  bear's  flesh,  the  fat  of  which 
moistens  the  pulse  and  renders  it  beyond 
comparison  delicious.  They  call  this  food 
Succotash." 


IPO 


WILL  Mr.  W.  K.  Peters  kindly  send  his 
address  to  AMERICAN  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  ? 

DIFFERENCE  OF  TIME  AND  THE  LAW 
(from  Notes  and  Queries,  English)  —  CURI- 
OUS CASES.  —  Notes  and  Queries  'is  discussing 
the  influence  of  longitude  and  the  difference 
of  time  on  the  law.  Mr.  T.  Adolphus  Trol- 
lope  began  the  discussion  by  citing  an  im- 
aginary case,  in  which  a  married  man  made 
what  he  supposed  was  a  bigamous  marriage, 
at  Naples,  at  n  A.  M.  Subsequently  it 
turned  out  that  his  wife  had  died  in  Lon- 
don at  10.30  A.  M.  ;  but  at  10.30  A.  M., 
London  time,  it  was  11.23  A-  M-  in  Naples, 
and  Mr.  Trollope  desires  to  know  whether 
the  second  marriage  was  legal  and  valid,  or 
bigamous  and  null.  Another  correspondent, 
without  undertaking  to  untie  this  knot,  cites 
what  he  states  was  an  actual  case.  A  certain 
ship,  or  its  cargo,  he  says  (I  forget  which), 
was  insured  for  (say)  ^10,000  up  to  12  p.  M. 
of  (say)  October  3  1,  1870.  From  that  hour 
reinsurance  was  effected  with  another  firm 
of  underwriters  for  double  the  original 
amount.  Curiously  enough,  the  ship  was 
wrecked  in  the  South  Pacific  on  the  very 
night  on  which  the  first  insurance  expired, 
and  the  second  came  in  force.  The  cargo 
was  lost,  and  only  one  or  two  of  the  officers 
and  a  few  of  the  hands  escaped.  They 
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reported  that  the  ship  was  lost  at  twenty 
minutes  after  twelve,  Liverpool  time,  but  of 
course  some  time  before  twelve  at  the 
place  where  the  wreck  occurred.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  the  action  was  for  the  recov- 
ery of  the  larger  amount.  The  underwriters 
pleaded  that  they  were  not  liable.  Unfor- 
tunately I  forget  how  the  case  was  decided. 
[Can  any  correspondent  supply  the  informa- 
tion ?] 

VENUS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA  (Vol.  ii, 
p.  212).  —  I  can,  singularly  enough,  answer 
my  own  question  as  to  "  The  Venus  of  the 
Christian  Era,"  but  only  in  part.  The 
sobriquet  was  given  to  the  Princess  Pauline 
Borghese,  on  account  of  her  sitting  to 
Canova,  as  the  model  for  his  statue.  But 
I  should  like  to  know  by  whom  and  when 
the  epithet  was  first  applied  to  her.  R. 

IF  MY  BARK  SINKS,  ETC.  —  Can  you  tell  me 
the  author  of  the  following  lines,  and  where 
they  may  be  found  : 

"  If  my  bark  sinks,  'tis  to  a  lower  sea." 

JOHN  C.  SICKLEV. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


MUNIGATIONS. 


BAUEN  (Vol.  ii,  p.  178). — In  the  interest- 
ing collection  of  words  and  phrases  selected 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  from  a  publication  of 
the  E.  E.  Text  Society,  he  gives:  "The 
Bauen  will  seeke  the  Carrion."  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  italicized  word  ? 

Murray's  new  Dictionary  gives  no  cognate 
word ;  the  nearest  in  form  seems  .to  be 
"  Bawrel-Bawret,"  which  cannot  be  allied 
to  Bauen.  This  is  given  as  a  word  of  un- 
known origin,  defined,  "  according  to 
eighteenth  century  dictionaries,  the  male 
and  female  of  some  kind  of  hawk. ' ' 

In  the  "  Old  English  Grammar,"  trans- 
lated from  that  of  Edward  Sieve rs,  I  find 
/>eaw,  meaning  "  gadfly."  Is  this  the  word 
that  in  the  sixteenth  century  became  bauen 
and  has  now  disappeared  ?  Another  phrase 
in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  list ;  "  Out  of  sight, 
out  of  minde,"  I  find  elsewhere  quoted  from 
Horstmann's  "  Altenglische  Legenden," 
about  1360.  M.  C.  L. 


WITH  regard  to  Miss  Lenox's  query  re 
Bauen  (Vol.  ii,  p.  178),  I  may  state  that  the 
word  is  Rauen  (*.  e.,  raven),  which  has  been 
mistaken — probably  the  line  under  the  type- 
written letter  caused  it  (R)  to  resemble  a  B. 
I  strangely  did  not  notice  the  misprint  at 
once,  or  I  should  have  corrected  it  before. 
I  hope  that  it  has  not  given  rise  to  other 
misapprehensions  and  trust  it  will  not 
now  be  a  further  puzzle  to  scholars. 

A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

THE  MATRON  OF  EPHESUS  (Vol.  ii,  pp.  195, 
207). — A  somewhat  similar  incident  is  re- 
lated in  the  opening  of  Countess  D'Aulnoi's 
fairy  tale,  "  The  Blue  Bird"  (p.  623,  edit. 
1752),  where  an  inconsolable  (!)  widow- 
queen  wins  an  inconsolable  widower-king  by 
sympathizing  with  him,  the  authoress  philos- 
ophizing thus  :  "  'Tis  frequently  only  nec- 
essary to  find  out  the  foible  of  people,  in 
order  to  gain  their  affections,  and  make 
them  do  just  what  you  please."  This  prin- 
ciple, with  the  sexes  reversed,  we  find  illus- 
trated in  the  characters  of  Sir  Pertinax 
Massycophant  and  the  religious  rich  widow, 
in  "  The  Man  of  the  World." 

M.  F.  L. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

A  WIZARD  OF  SUCH  WONDROUS  FAME. — 

"  In  these  far  climes  it  was  my  lot 
To  meet  the  wondrous  Michael  Scott, 
A  wizard,  of  such  dreaded  fame, 
That  when,  in  Salamanca's  cave, 
Him  listed  his  magic  wand  to  wave, 
The  bells  would  ring  in  Notre  Dame  !" 
— "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  Canto  ii,  v.  13. 

R. 

A  FIG  FOR  You  (Vol.  i,  pp.  140,  180, 
227,  287  ;  Vol.  ii,  p.  131). — In  the  notes  to 
Southey's  "  Thalaba,"  I  find  the  following  : 
"  No  nation  is  so  much  given  to  supersti- 
tion as  the  Arabs.  They  hang  about  their 
children's  necks  the  figure  of  an  open  hand, 
which  the  Turks  and  Moors  paint  upon  their 
houses,  as  an  antidote  and  countercharm  to 
an  evil  eye  ;  for  five  is  with  them  an  unlucky 
number ;  and  five  (fingers  perhaps)  in  your 
eyes  is  their  proverb  of  cursing  and  de- 
fiance." 

This  is  quoted  from  Shaw,  and  Southey 
adds  :  "  The  hand-spell  is  still  common  in 
Portugal ;  it  is  called  the  figa ;  and  thus 
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probably  our  vulgar  phrase,  "  a  fig  for  him," 
is  derived  from  a  Moorish  amulet." 

M.  A.  N. 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

THE  SENSE  OF  PRE-EXISTENCE  (Vol.  i, 
PP-  25>  37>  ?i»  75>  82»  239>  287).— I  have 
wondered  that  the  frequent  discussion,  in 
AMERICAN  NOTES  AND  QUERIES,  of  "  The 
Sense  of  Pre-existence  ' '  has  not  brought  to 
the  front  these  lines  from  Lowell's  exquisite 
poem,  "  In  the  Twilight." 

"  Sometimes  a  breath  floats  by  me, 
An  odor  from  Dreamland  sent, 
That  makes  the  ghost  seem  nigh  me 
Of  a  splendor  that  came  and  went, 
Of  a  life  lived  somewhere,  I  know  not 

In  what  diviner  sphere, 
Of  memories  that  stay  not  and  go  not, 
Like  music  once  heard  by  an  ear 
That  cannot  forget  or  reclaim  it, 
A  something  so  shy,  it  would  shame  it 

To  make  it  a  show, 
A  something  too  vague,  could  I  name  it, 

For  others  to  know, 
As  if  I  had  lived  it  or  dreamed  it, 
As  if  I  had  acted  or  schemed  it, 
Long  ago ! 

And  yet,  could  I  live  it  over, 

This  life  that  stirs  in  my  brain, 
Could  I  be  both  maiden  and  lover, 
Moon  and  tide,  bee  and  clover, 

As  I  seem  to  have  been,  once  again, 
Could  I  but  speak  and  show  it, 

This  pleasure,  more  sharp  than  pain, 
That  baffles  and  lures  me  so, 
The  world  should  not  lack  a  poet, 
Such  as  it  had 
In  the  ages  glad 
Long  ago !  " 

Surely  they  are  worthy  of  a  prominent 
place  in  the  literature  bearing  upon  this 
subject.  M.  A.  N. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

IF  THE  VEIL,  ETC.  (Vol.  ii,  pp.  163,  192). 
— Your  correspondent  "B"  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  the  quatram  he  quotes, 
beginning,  "If  every  man's  internal  care," 
is  an  almost  literal  translation  from  the 
Italian  of  Metastasio,  which  runs  thus : 

"  Se  aciascun  1'interno  affanno 
Si  vedesse  in  fronte  scritto, 
Quanti  mai  che  invidia  fanno 
Ci  farebbero  pieta." 


M.  A.  N. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


SAMUEL  WOODWORTH  (Vol.  ii,  p.  176).— 

"  The  old  oaken  bucket, 
The  iron-bound  bucket, 
The  moss-covered  bucket, 
That  hung  in  the  well." 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  "  Deed  of 
Gift,"  a  comic  opera,  in  three  acts,  by  the 
same  author;  "  as  performed  at  the  Boston 
Theatre.  Printed  and  published,  in  1822, 
by  N.  C.  Baldwin,  No.  i  Chambers  street. 
New  York,"  from  which  I  transcribe  the  fol- 
lowing, which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  "  Old  Oaken  Bucket." 

TO  MRS.  M.  MUMFORD  : 

Widow  of  the  late  Hon.  George  Mumford,  of 
Ornoville,  Rowan  County,  State  of  North  Car- 
olina. 

Dear  Madam  :  I  venture,  without  permission,  to 
lay  this  dramatic  trifle  at  your  feet,  numbly  trusting 
that  you  will  kindly  condescend  to  raise  it  from  the 
dust,  which  will  only  be  doing  by  the^work  what  your 
beneficence  has  already  effected  on  the  hopes  of  its 
grateful  author. 

Among  the  numerous  considerations  which  prompt 
me  to  claim  you  as  my  patroness,  and  to  present  you 
the  "  first  fruit  offering"  of  my  dramatic  muse,  is  one 
which  must  instantly  occur  to  your  mind  on  reading  the 
title  of  the  piece. 

But,  independent  of  this,  my  veneration  of  your 
character,  admiration  of  your  talents,  estimation  of 
your  friendship,  and  a  profound  respect  for  the  dis- 
tinguished statesman  and  patriot  whose  honorable 
name  you  bear,  were  sufficient  inducements  to  the 
liberty  I  have  taken. 

You  first  taught  me  that  my  country  could  boast  of 
one  individual  (and  that  of  the  softer  sex)  whose  love 
of  literature  was  identified  with  her  patriotism  :  one 
who  not  only  reduces  her  professions  to  practice,  but 
sweetly  leads  the  way  herself  along  the  flowery  paths 
of  poesy,  while  thousands  listen  in  rapture  to  the  war- 
blings  of  Mabellas  melting  lyre. 

By  permitting  me  to  dignify,  with  your  name,  this 
little  operatic  production,  you  will  increase  the  glow  of 
gratitude  which  .now  animates  the  bosom  of, 

Dear  Madam, 

Your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 
SAMUEL  WOODWORTH. 

Copies  of  the  "  Deed  of  Gift  "  reached 
the  town  of  my  nativity  about  the  year 
1824;  and  it  was  there  represented,  occa- 
sionally, during  the  two  succeeding  winter 
seasons  by  a  dramatic  society,  several  of 
the  members  of  which  subsequently  became 
distinguished  as  ministers,  physicians, 
judges,  etc.,  but  all  have  passed  away — the 
last  in  1884. 

It  had  a  local  popularity,  and  was  revived 
during  the  winters  of  1832  and  1833,  and 
again  in  1837  and  1838,  by  other  societies. 

After  that  they  found  their  way  to  the  far 
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West ;  in  1866  they  came  into  my  possession 
again  through  the  death  of  a  brother  whose 
effects  were  sent  to  me.  In  the  Boston 
cast  of  characters  appeared  the  names  of 
Moreland,  Kilner,  Brown,  Barnes  and 
Drummond,  but,  in  all  the  intervening  sixty- 
seven  years,  I  have  never  known  of  its  ever 
having  been  represented  anywhere  else  in  the 
world ;  nor  have  I  ever  seen  a  copy  for  sale  ; 
indeed,  it  was  out  of  print,  or  at  least  not 
obtainable,  as  early  as  1832  ;  and,  yet,  I 
have  witnessed  scores  of  dramatic  produc- 
tions, and  read  many  others,  that  had  much 
less  merit  in  my  view. 

From  its  pages  I  submit  the  following 
marked  as  quoted : 

"  As  you  brew,  so  you  must  bake." 

"  As  you  make  your  bed,  so  you  must  lie." 

"  Rudeness  in  a  child  is  a  sign  of  folly  in  a  parent." 

"%Love  will  creep  where  it  dare  not  go." 

"  The  more  haste,  the  less  speed." 

"  Good  news  cannot  come  too  soon." 

"  He  may  well  swim  that  is  held  up  by  the  chin." 

"  May  I  be  doomed  to  lead  apes." 

"  Mad  as  a  March  hare." 

Of  course,  as  an  opera,  this  old  dramatic 
production  would  not  stand  the  test  of  criti- 
cism of  the  present  day,  but  I  allude  to  it 
with  reference  to  that  which  obtained  sixty- 
seven  years  ago.  S.  S.  R. 

LANCASTER,  PA. 

ROCKING  THE  EMPTY  CRADLE  (Vol.  ii, 
pp.  36,  96). — There  is  still  another  supersti- 
tion about  rocking  the  empty  cradle,  and 
that  is  not  that  the  family  will  be  decreased 
by  the  death  of  one  baby,  but  increased  by 
the  birth  of  another,  or,  in  other  words,  if 
you  rock  an  empty  cradle  you  will  rock  a 
new  baby  into  it.  A  writer  in  Chambers' 
"  Book  of  Days  "  says  :  "  It  is  quite  curi- 
ous to  see  the  face  of  alarm  with  which  a 
poor  woman  with  her  tenth  baby  in  her 
arms  will  dash  across  a  room  to  prevent  the 
'  baby-but-one  '  from  engaging  in  such  a 
dangerous  amusement  as  rocking  the  empty 
cradle. 

T.  M.  HOMES. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


LEGEND  OF  SAINT  CHRISTOPHER. — The 
version  attributed  in  your  last  number  (Vol. 
ii,  p.  200)  to  a  Breton  source  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  excellent  story  by  the  brothers 
Grimm,  entitled  "Brother  Lustig."  It  is 
No.  82  of  their  "  German  Popular  Tales." 
The  legend  by  making  Christ  and  His 
apostles  travel  in  Brittany  spoils  the  whole 
story.  In  Brother  Lustig,  the  hero  is  a  dis- 
charged soldier,  who  lacks  all  sense  of  moral 
duty,  and  seeks  only  like,  the  servant  of 
Elisha,  to  put  money  in  his  purse.  He  robs 
and  wrongs  the  saint,  who  aided  him,  on 
every  possible  occasion,  and  finally  is  given 
the  power-bearing  knapsack  ' '  that  he  may 
not  tread  again  in  forbidden  paths,"  but 
by  a  simple  wish  may  find  in  his  knapsack 
all  that  he  desires.  Into  this  knapsack  he, 
with  a  wish,  forces  nine  devils  who  haunted 
a  large  palace,  and  carries  them  thence  to 
a  blacksmith's,  where  eight  are  pounded  to 
death  and  the  ninth  escapes  "  with  only  a 
black  eye ' '  to  the  lower  regions.  When  Lus- 
tig dies,  he  seeks  admission  to  the  abode  of 
evil,  but  the  gate  porter  is  the  ninth  devil, 
who  recognizes  him  and  refuses  him  admis- 
sion, having  a  well-grounded  terror  of  the 
knapsack.  The  keeper  of  the  wicket  of 
Paradise  proves  to  be  the  saint  who  gave 
Lustig  the  knapsack.  He  refuses  Lustig  ad- 
mission because  he  had  employed  the  gift  to 
ill  ends.  Lustig  then  turns  mournfully 
away,  but  hands  the  saint  the  knapsack,  say- 
ing, "  Since  you  will  not  let  me  in,  take 
back  your  knapsack,  for  I  will  have  nothing 
of  yours."  "Give  it  me  here,"  said  the 
saint,  and  he  reached  through  the  bars  of 
the  gate,  and  the  saint  hung  it  up  near  his 
seat.  "  Then  Brother  Lustig  said,  "  Now  I 
wish  myself  inside  the  knapsack,"  and  in  a 
moment  he  was  there,  and  so  outwitted  the 
saint,  who  was  thus  compelled  to  let  him 
enter  the  abode  of  the  angels. 

J.T. 

[This  is  only  another  instance  of  the 
wide  diffusion  of  folk-tales.  Tales  similar 
to  the  Breton  legend  of  St.  Christopher  and 
the  German  legend  of  Brother  Lustig  are 
found  both  in  European  and  in  Oriental  coun- 
tries, and  date  back  to  an  unknown  antiquity. 
Legends  "  making  Christ  and  His  apostles 
travel  in  Brittany"  are  very  common  in 
Brittany,  and  many  a  pre-Christian  story 
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has  come  to  be  popularly  associated  with  the 
Saviour.] 

'TWERE  AN  EPIGRAM  (Vol.  ii,  p.  46). — 

"  Where  a  button  goes  'twere  an  epigram 
To  offer  the  stamp  of  the  very  Guelph." 

Quoting  these  lines,  your  correspondent 
asks,  "What  is  the  epigram?"  As  if  the 
poet  referred  to  some  particular  pithy  say- 
ing, readily  suggesting  itself  to  his  readers, 
and  exemplified  by  the  staking  of  coin 
where  a  button  or  counter  would  serve 
equally  well. 

May  I  propose  another  interpretation  ?  In 
his  use  of  words,  as  well  as  in  other  respects, 
Browning  is  a  law  unto  himself,  and  while 
often  his  chosen  word  is  eminently  apt  and 
luminous,  at  other  times  it  is  taken  in  some 
unusual  and  not  very  evident  sense.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  here  such  an  unusual 
employment  of  the  word  "  epigram." 

An  epigram  is  not  only  pointed  and 
witty,  but  often  is  something  of  a  conceit, 
is  whimsical  or  fantastical,  or  even  strained 
and  far  fetched.  Fuller  speaks  of ' '  the  con- 
ceits of  epigrammatists,"  and  Dryden,  class- 
ing like  with  like,  says  Tasso  is  "full  of 
conceits,  points  of  epigram  and  witticisms." 
In  the  lines  under  consideration,  Browning 
apparently  gives  to  the  word,  by  extension, 
some  of  these  secondary  or  associated  mean- 


ings. 


'Twere  a  mere  conceit,  a  whimsi- 


cality, an  affectation,"  or,  perhaps,  "  'Twere 
a  strained  point,"  to  offer  coin  instead  of 
the  conventional  button. 

The  context  might  be  paraphrased  thus  : 
The  game  of  life  is  not  played  solely  for 
the  end  in  sight,  the  mere  pelf ;  its  ulterior 
object  is  to  develop  force  of  character,  and, 
just  as  where  a  counter  answers  it  would  be 
a  conceit  to  insist  upon  using  coin,  so  we 
need  not  demand  that  the  aim  be  a  noble 
instead  of  a  base  one  in  order  to  develop 
energy;  for  that  purpose  the  true  has  no 
value  beyond  the  sham.  Even  though  the 
aim  be  ignoble,  though  the  table  be  a  hat 
and  the  prize  only  a  dram,  still  the  worth- 
less object  will  serve  as  a  test  of  force,  and 
is  far  better  than  inaction. 

In  "  Prospice,"  Browning  says  of  him- 
self, "  I  was  ever  a  fighter,"  and  he  always 
classes  dawdling  and  indecision  among  the 


cardinal  sins,  declaring  that  it  is  better  a 
man  should  strive  earnestly  for  a  mean  pur- 
pose than  to  have  no  purpose  or  only  a  half- 
hearted one,  because  the  earnest  soul  may 
be  helped  even  through  the  unworthy  aim, 
while  there  is  no  salvation  for  the  laggard. 

M.  C.  L. 

FRIENDLESS  PEOPLE'S  FRIEND  (Vol.  ii, 
p.  191). — The  reference  is  evidently  to  Don 
Quixote.  "  Now  the  cloud  of  dust  he  saw 
was  raised  by  two  great  flocks  of  sheep,  and 
as  the  dust  concealed  them  until  they  came 
near,  and  Don  Quixote  affirmed  so  posi- 
tively that  they  were  armies,  Sancho  began 
to  believe  it  and  said  :  '  Sir,  what  then 
must  we  do  ?  '  '  What !  '  replied  Don 
Quixote;  '  favor  and  assist  the  weaker  side! 
Thou  must  know,  Sancho,  that  the  army 
which  marches  towards  us  in  front  is  led  by 
the  great  Emperor  Alefanfaron,  Lord  of  the 
great  Island  of  Taprobona ;  this  other, 
which  marches  behind  us,  is  that  of  his 
enemy,  the  King  of  the  Garamantes,  Pen- 
tapolin  of  the  Naked  Arm,  for  he  always 
enters  into  battle  with  his  right  arm  bare" 
("Don  Quixote,"  Jarvis'  Translation,  Chap- 
ter xviii.  CASEMATE. 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

MINDEN'S  PLAIN  (Vol.  ii,  p.  216). — The 
battle  of  Minden  was  fought  on  August  i, 
1759,  the  allied  English  and  German  troops 
under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  gaining  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  the  French.  It  was 
memorable  for  the  misconduct  of  Lord 
George  Sackville,  who  commanded  the  Brit- 
ish force,  and  who  was  afterwards  tried  by 
court-martial  and  disgraced.  Minden  is 
in  Prussia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Weser. 

CASEMATE. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

ST.  CHRISTOPHER  (Vol.  ii,  p.  199). — I 
fear  the  theory  suggested  as  accounting  for 
the  name  of  this  saint  will  not  hold  water. 
Christopher  is  simply  a  Greek  compound 
(Christos,  phereiri),  signifying  Christ  bearer. 
Thurtfer,  Cructfer,  Lucifer,  even  Phosphorus 
are  kindred  compounds,  the  first  three  being 
from  Latin. 

J.  H. 
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WHENCE  CAME  THE  WORD  "ACADEMY?" 

Akademeia,  in  the  Greek,  was  the  name 
of  a  famous  suburb  of  Athens,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  the  city — be- 
yond the  gate  Dypilum — which  formed  a 
part  of  the  Ceramicus,  and  was  used  by  the 
citizens  as  a  gymnasium.  The  exact  origin 
of  this  word,  from  which  comes  our  Acad- 
emy, is  really  unknown,  although  popular 
tradition  derives  it  from  the  semi-mythical 
Attic  hero,  Academus,  to  whom  this  spot  is 
supposed  to  have  originally  belonged;  and 
not  from  Cadmus,  the  Phoenician,  who  in- 
troduced letters  among  the  Greeks,  as  is 
erroneously  stated  by  Bailey  and  some 
others. 

The  story  tells  that  it  was  Academus  who 
assisted  Castor  and  Pollux  when  they  were 
searching  Attica  and  the  neighboring 
regions  for  their  sister  Helen,  after  her 
flight  with  Paris;  that  for  this  reason  the 
Tyndarids  always  showed  him  much  grati- 
tude, and  that  when  the  Lacedemonians  in- 
vaded Athens  they  always  spared  the  land 
belonging  to  Academus,  which  lay  along  the 
river  Cephissus.  At  his  death,  it  is  said,  he 
bequeathed  his  estate  to  the  Athenians  for  use 
as  a  place  for  athletic  sports  and  exercises, 
in  which  those  people  excelled. 

If  Academus  flourished  in  1138  B.  C.,  in 
the  time  of  Theseus,  as  some  of  the  classical 
writers  state,  he  must  have  been  of  very 
tender  years  when  he  joined  in  the  search 
for  Helen.  It  does  not  become  us  moderns, 
however,  to  be  too  critical  in  these  matters, 
and  a  discrepancy  of  fifty  years  or  so  should 
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weigh  very  lightly  against  the  great  bene- 
fit his  name  has  conferred  upon  our  own 
time. 

In  whatever  manner  the  Athenians  came 
by  this  beautiful  territory,  it  was  made  to 
serve  a  most  excellent  purpose.  Hipparchus 
surrounded  it  with  a  wall,  so  costly  that,  in 
order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  building  it, 
a  heavy  tax  was  laid  on  the  people;  and 
ever  after  "Hipparchus'  wall"  was  used 
proverbially  for  any  extravagant  undertak- 
ing; and  when  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades, 
followed  in  later  years,  as  supreme  head  of 
Athens,  he  further  improved  and  adorned 
the  grounds  with  fountains,  plane  and  olive 
trees,  shady  walks  and  all  that  could  con- 
duce to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
philosophers  and  men  of  learning  who  were 
wont  to  meet  there  for  conference  and  dis- 
pute. S)  lla  afterwards  sacrificed  this  deli- 
cious retreat  to  the  laws  of  war,  and  em- 
ployed the  very  trees  which  Cimon  had 
planted  to  make  machines  with  which  to 
batter  the  city. 

Within  this  enclosure,  Plato  purchased, 
with  a  part  of  his  patrimony,  for  a  modest 
sum,  a  small  garden,  in  which  he  opened  a 
school,  for  the  reception  of  those  who  might 
be  disposed  to  attend  his  instructions.  Here 
he  taught  his  philosophy  for  nearly  fifty 
years,  and  from  "  these  groves  of  the  Acad- 
emy where  Plato  taught  the  truth"  his  dis- 
ciples, as  distinguished  from  the  Peripa- 
tetics, received  the  name  of  Academics. 
And  from  these  circumstances  all  other  pub- 
lic places  destined  for  the  assemblies  of  the 
learned  and  ingenious  have  since  been 
called  Academies.  Cicero  also  had  a  villa 
or  country-seat  near  Puteoli,  which  he 
called  Academia,  in  memory  of  the  Grecian 
"olive  groves,"  and  it  was  that  name, 
doubtless,  which  inspired  him  in  the  compo- 
sition of  his  famous  "  Quaestiones  Acade- 
micae  "  and  the  "  De  Natura  Rerum." 

The  word  Academy,  as  we  now  use  it,  is 
applied  to  any  society  of  authors,  savants 
or  artists  founded  for  the  improvement  and 
promulgation  of  literature,  science  or  arts. 
The  first  institution  at  all  corresponding  to 
this  idea  was  the  Museum,  a  society  of 
scholars  established  at  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy 
Soter,  in  the  third  century  B.  C.,  which 
concentrated  in  that  city  all  that  was  emi- 


nent   in    science,    philosophy,    poetry   or 
criticism. 

Italy  has  been  by  far  the  most  prolific  in 
Academies  of  literature  and  philology.  In 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  a 
general  and  ridiculous  fashion  prevailed 
among  literary  men  of  that  country  of 
forming  themselves  into  societies  for  the 
promotion  of  literary  objects,  to  which  they 
gave  fanciful  symbolic  names,  every  mem- 
ber assuming  in  his  own  person  some  analo- 
gous appellation.  Among  the  most  cele- 
brated was  the  Accademia  degli  Arcadi  at 
Rome,  of  which  the  meetings  were  held  in 
a  meadow,  where  the  members  enacted  the 
parts  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses.  The 
Accademia  degli  Umidi,  one  of  the  oldest  of 
these  associations,  became  afterwards  the 
Florentine  Academy.  The  Accademia  degli 
Intronati  (the  Deafened),  degli  Umoristi 
(the  Humorists),  and  others  with  similar 
appellations  have  acquired  celebrity  in  Italy. 

The  most  illustrious  of  her  philological 
Academies  is  the  Delia  Crusca,  so  called  in 
allusion  to  its  office  of  sifting  and  purifying 
the  national  language,  and  which,  by  its 
famous  dictionary,  has  established  the  Tus- 
can dialect  as  its  standard.  The  first  insti- 
tution of  this  kind  in  France,  the  Academic 
Franfaise,  was  founded  in  1635  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  Formed,  like  Delia  Crusca,  for 
the  purpose  of  refining  the  national  language, 
it  has  become  in  process  of  time  the  most 
celebrated  and  influential  of  all  European 
literary  societies ;  and  to  be  made  one  of 
its  "  Forty  Immortals  "  is  the  highest  honor 
to  which  a  French  author  can  aspire. 

MARGARET  H.  GANG  EWER. 

THE  original  Academy  retained  some- 
thing of  its  old  repute  as  late  as  the  second 
or  third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
has  bequeathed  its  name  to  the  modern 
institutions  for  the  higher  instruction  of 
youth,  ranking  with  the  gymnasia  of  Ger- 
many; the  name  being  also  applied  to 
national,  military  and  naval  high  schools  in 
England  and  America. 

LOUISA  TRUMBULL  COGSWELL. 

THE  use  of  the  word  academy,  as  applied 
to  a  school  for  boys,  began  in  England 
among  the  non-conformists,  and  is  now 
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commonly  so  used   in   the  United    States. 
Milton  has : 

"  The  olive  grove  of  Academe — Plato's  retirement — ' 

"Paradise  Regained,"  B.  iv,  line  244. 

M.  N.  ROBINSON. 


THE  "SANDWICH." 

Lord  Sandwich,  who  held  high  official 
rank  in  England  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  during  North  s adminis- 
tration, has  many  claims  upon  posterity ;  for, 
beside  lending  his  great  name  to  the  rich, 
beautiful  and  interesting  chain  of  islands, 
discovered  by  Captain  Cook,  in  1778,  he 
has  graciously  revived  the  old  Roman  offula 
— an  indispensable  edible,  known  to  us  as 
the  "  sandwich,"  whereby  he  has  conferred 
a  benefit  as  great  as  that  bestowed  upon  his 
successors  by  Colonel  Negus,  who,  in  Queen 
Anne's  time,  first  mixed  wine,  water,  sugar, 
nutmeg  and  lemon  juice  in  the  pleasant 
beverage  that  bears  his  name. 

During  the  hours  for  the  performance  of 
his  official  duties,  Lord  Sandwich  prosecuted 
the  business  of  the  moment  with  rigid  zeal ; 
it  was  his  motto  that  even  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  time  should  be  put  to  some  use  ;  and 
while  presiding  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
he  was  so  severe  with  those  who  thought- 
lessly wasted  his  time  and  their  own,  that  he 
made  it  a  rule  to  pay  no  attention  to  any 
petition  which  extended  beyond  a  page. 
"  If  any  man,"  said  he,  "  will  draw  up  his 
case,  and  put  his  name  to  the  bottom  of  the 
first  page,  I  will  give  him  an  immediate  re- 
ply ;  when  he  compels  me  to  turn  over  the 
page,  he  must  await  my  pleasure." 

And  this  theory  he  seems  to  have  carried 
into  all  details  of  life  ;  for  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  tales  recited  by  his  contem- 
poraries, of  which  he  is  the  hero,  we  con- 
clude that  he  must  have  pursued  pleasure 
with  the  same  industry  that  he  applied  to  his 
profession. 

He  was  an  inveterate  gambler,  and,  when 
absorbed  in  the  fascinations  of  play,  it  was 
not  an  unusual  thing  (if  his  duties  per- 
mitted) for  him  to  sit  for  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  without  being  conscious  of  fatigue 
or  hunger.  If  the  latter  sensation  did  call 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
dined,  he  would  summon  a  waiter  and  order 


"anything"  that  might  be  in  the  house. 
As  bread  and  meat  were  often  presented  in 
response  to  this  not  very  fastidious  de- 
mand, it  was  his  lordship's  custom  to  place 
the  meat  between  two  slices  of  bread  for  the 
sake  of  expedition  ;  and  this  he  devoured 
with  the  greatest  relish  while  still  riveted  to 
the  gaming  table. 

This  fashion  was  published  by  the  gossips 
of  the  day,  with  the  most  ecstatic  encomiums, 
and,  giving  it  his  name,  it  was  bequeathed 
as  a  memento  to  his  country,  and  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  important  acts  of  his  ad- 
ministration. Constant  references  to  this 
new  edible  are  found  in  works  of  that  time, 
and  the  word  is  there  written  with  a  capital 
to  show  its  aristocratic  derivation. 

Gibbon,  in  his  journal  (1762),  says:  "We 
returned  to  the  Cocoa  Tree;  twenty  or  thirty 
perhaps,  of  the  first  men  in  the  kingdom  in 
point  of  fashion  and  fortune,  sat  supping  at 
little  tables  in  the  middle  of  a  coffee  room, 
upon  a  bit  of  cold  meat  or  a  sandwich,  and 
drinking  a  glass  of  punch."  As  a  dictionary 
word  it  appears  first  in  Latham's  edition 
of  Johnson,  who  cites  Byron  as  authority, 
although  it  had  formed  no  place  in  Todd  or 
Richardson.  The  word  is  now  also  applied 
humorously  to  anything  inserted  between 
something  else  of  a  dissimilar  nature ;  thus 
a  perambulating  advertisement  displayer  is 
so  called  because  he  carries  suspended  from 
his  neck  two  placarded  boards,  between 
which  he  is  enclosed  like  the  meat  in  a  sand- 
wich. 

"  The  glory  of  each  jovial  meeting  "  was 
notorious  for  his  devotion  to  the  fair  sex, 
and  a  caricature  still  exists  in  which  he  is 
represented  between  two  young  women  in 
gay  attire,  one,  the  unfortunate  Miss  Reay, 
the  other  the  celebrated  Miss  Gordon.  The 
title,  "A  Sandwich,"  happily  identifies  the 
gentleman  occupying  this  enviable  position, 
while,  to  the  uninitiated,  it  serves  as  a  witty 
suggestion  of  the  refreshment  of  which  he  is 
accounted  the  inventor.  In  the  midst  of 
his  convivial  associates  at  the  Kit-Kat  Club, 
Lord  Sandwich  was  popularly  known  as 
"Jemmy  Twitcher,"  a  cognomen  adapted 
from  the  treacherous  highwayman  of  that 
name,  in  Gay's  '  •  Beggar's  Opera."  Among 
the  many  anecdotes  related  of  Sandwich, 
the  following  is  characteristic  rather  of  his 
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conviviality  than  of  his  religion.  When 
once  entertaining  a  large  company  at  din- 
ner, his  chaplain  being  also  present,  he  in- 
troduced a  large  baboon  dressed  in  canonical 
habit,  to  say  grace.  The  chaplain  imme- 
diately rose  and  left  the  room,  but  stopped 
to  say,  before  withdrawing,  that  he  "did 
not  know  his  lordship  had  so  near  a  relative 
in  orders."  The  lapsus  lingua  story,  of 
which  Lord  Sandwich  was  also  the  author, 
is  too  familiar  to  bear  repetition. 

MARGARET  H.  GANGEWER. 

DICKENS  first  applied  the  name  "Sand- 
wich men  ' '  to  the  men  who  parade  the 
streets,  enclosed  between  two  boards,  as  an 
advertisement  ("  Dancing  Academy,"  in 
the  "Sketches  by  Boz  ").  They  seem  to 
have  originated  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  and  pictures  of  them,  on  foot  and 
on  horseback,  are  to  be  seen  in  Hone's 
"Every  Day  Book,"  1826. 

LOUISA  TRUMBULL  COGSWELL. 

IT  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  add  that 
in  Foote's  play,  "Maid  of  Bath,"  1771, 
Sandwich  (the  thing)  appears  printed  with  a 
capital  S. 

M.  C.  LENOX. 

A  SHORT  light  top-coat  having  been  named 
after  Lord  Spencer,  about  the  same  time,  a 
wit  made  some  verses,  one  of  which  runs: 

"  Two  noble  earls,  whom  if  I  quote, 

Some  folks  might  call  me  sinner, 
The  one  invented  half  a  coat, 
The  other  half  a  dinner." 

Another  set  of  verses  were  these  : 

"  When  Tom  Macaulay's  Indian  sits 

Where  London's  ruins  stretch  afar, 
Little  he  thinks  of  England's  fame, 

Of  Waterloo  and  Trafalgar. 
Yet  England's  earls  e'en  then  shall  live, 

Remembered  by  our  tawny  censor, 
While  yet  he  boasts  his  Sandwich  box, 

And  wraps  him  in  his  Spencer." 

M.  N.  ROBINSON. 


WHENCE   THE   WORD   "GERRYMANDERING?" 

Gerrymandering  is  a  popular  term  in  our 
political  vocabulary,  for  a  process  of  so 
arranging  electoral  districts  as  to  give  a 
majority  of  congressmen  or  State  legislators, 


as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  party  having  the 
minority  in  the  total  popular  vote  of  the 
State. 

The  expression,  and  the  practice,  unfor- 
tunately, have  been  in  common  use  ever 
since  1811,  when,  after  a  bitter  contest  in 
Massachusetts,  between  the  Democrats  and 
Federalists,  the  former  succeeded  in  electing 
their  candidate  for  governor,  Elbridge  Gerry, 
and  gained  a  majority  in  both  houses  of 
the  legislature. 

In  order  to  perpetuate  their  hard-won 
control  of  the  State,  and  secure  the  election 
of  United  States  senators  in  future  years,  the 
Democratic  party  adopted  some  very  pecu- 
liar measures.  Previous  to  this  time,  the 
senatorial  districts  had  been  formed  without 
any  division  of  counties;  but  this  state  of 
affairs,  for  the  purposes  alluded  to,  v\as  now 
disturbed.  In  opposition  to  the  protests  and 
strong  constitutional  arguments  of  the  Fed- 
eralists, the  legislature  proceeded  to  divide 
the  counties  so  that  a  large  number  of 
Federal  votes  might  be  thrown  into  one  or 
more  districts,  the  remaining  districts  being 
controlled  by  a  number  of  Democratic  votes 
sufficient  to  make  majorities. 

The  two  Federal  counties  of  Essex  and 
Worcester,  in  particular,  were  newly  divi- 
ded so  as  to  form  a  Democratic  majority  in 
each,  without  any  apparent  regard  to  con- 
venience or  propriety. 

The  result  was  that  in  the  next  election, 
the  Democrats  carried  everything  before 
them,  and  filled  all  the  offices  in  the  State, 
although  it  appeared,  by  the  votes  returned, 
that  two-thirds  of  the  voters  were  Federal- 
ists. 

It  is  not  perfectly  proven  that  Gerry  had 
any  hand  in  this  rearrangement  of  these 
districts,  although  he  gave  official  recogni- 
tion to  the  act  by  giving  it  his  signature; 
and  it  naturally  followed  that  he  was  severely 
castigated  in  the  newspapers  and  at  the  pub- 
lic meetings. 

In  Essex  county,  the  new  selection  of 
towns  to  form  the  districts  was  singular  and 
absurd  to  a  marked  degree  ;  and  by  way  of 
ridiculing  those  who  had  been  instrumental 
in  accomplishing  these  changes,  a  map  of 
this  county,  fantastically  colored  in  desig- 
nating the  towns  included  in  one  of  the 
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districts,  was  hung  up  to  public  view  on  the 
walls  of  the  office  of  the  Boston  Sentinel,  a 
Federal  journal  which  had  vigorously  op- 
posed the  scheme. 

Benjamin  Russell,  who  was  the  veteran 
editor  of  this  sheet,  was  one  day  laughing 
over  the  map  with  the  well-known  artist, 
Gilbert  Stuart,  when  the  latter  remarked 
that  it  looked  like  some  monstrous  animal ; 
and  taking  a  pencil  he  added  to  the  trunk, 
with  a  few  touches,  a  head,  wings,  claws  and 
tail.  "  There,"  said  he,  "  that  will  do  for 
a  salamander. "  Russell,  who  by  that  time 
had  become  engrossed  in  some  editorial 
work,  looked  up  at  the  hideous  creature, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Salamander !  call  it  a 
Gerry- mander  !"  the  word  was  immediately 
adopted  into  the  Federal  vocabulary,  as  a 
reproach  to  the  Democratic  legislature  and 
party. 

This  grotesque  figure  was  represented  on 
a  broadside,  and  hawked  about  the  country, 
accompanied  by  a  natural  and  political 
history  of  the  monster.  The  papers  declared 
that  "the  learned  Dr.  Watergruel  (Dr. 
Benjamin  Waterhouse,  an  eminent  physician 
and  scientist  of  Cambridge,  Mass.)  had  ex- 
amined it,  and  proved  it  to  be  a  species  of 
Salamander,  offspring  of  the  devil  and  vio- 
lent party  strife."  "But,"  it  was  added, 
"  as  this  creature  has  been  engendered  and 
brought  forth  under  the  most  sublime 
auspices,  the  doctor  proposes  that  a  name 
should  be  given  to  it,  expressive  of  its 
genus,  at  the  same  time  conveying  an  ele- 
gant and  appropriate  compliment  to  his  ex- 
cellency the  governor,  who  is  known  to  be 
the  zealous  patron  of  whatever  is  new, 
astonishing,  and  erratic,  especially  of  do- 
mestic growth  and  manufacture.  For  these 
reasons,  and  other  valuable  considerations, 
the  doctor  has  decreed  that  this  monster 
shall  be  denominated  a  Gerrymander" 
The  outline  on  the  back  of  the  figure  shows, 
in  profile,  a  caricature  of  Governor  Gerry. 

Some  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  the 
authors  of  the  picture  and  names,  but  J.  T. 
Buckingham,  an  old  journalist  and  politician 
of  New  England,  credits  them,  in  his  "Speci- 
mens of  Newspaper  Literature,"  to  Stuart  and 
Russell. 

MARGARET  H.  GANGEWER. 


THE    EXPRESSION  "SANCTA  SIMPLICITAS." 

This  phrase,  "  Holy  Simplicity,"  was 
first  applied  by  Rufinus  (one  of  the  earlier 
Latin  writers,  who  translated  and  continued 
the  Greek  "  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Euse- 
bius,"  the  bishop  of  Csesarea,  in  the  fourth 
century),  to  the  victory  of  a  simple  confessor 
of  the  faith  over  the  great,  and  hitherto  in- 
vincible philosopher,  Eusebias,  who  had 
allied  himself  with  the  Arians. 

The  expression  was  an  implied  contrast  of 
the  wonderful  power  of  simple  and  honest 
conviction,  to  the  mighty,  but  specious,  rea- 
soning of  a  learned  metaphysician.  Arius 
had  besought  Eusebius  to  help  adjust  the 
difficulty  that  had  arisen  between  him  and 
his  bishop,  Alexander.  Eusebius  responded 
to  the  appeal  by  writing  two  letters,  in 
which  he  affirmed  that  Arius  had  been  mis- 
represented;  and  in  this  manner  he  became 
concerned  in  the  great  controversy,  although 
"  he  was  not,  doctrinally,  an  Arian." 

Rufinus'  exclamation,  "  Sancta  Simplici- 
tas,"  was  afterwards  used  by  the  dying  re- 
former, Huss,  as  he  watched  a  little  child 
bringing  up  a  log  of  wood,  in  ignorant  imi- 
tation of  the  servants  of  the  council,  who 
were  heaping  fagots  about  the  stake  to  which 
he  was  bound.  Robertson  gives  a  slightly 
different  version  of  the  incident :  "  It  is 
said  that,  as  he  saw  an  old  woman  carry  a 
fagot  to  the  pile  which  was  to  burn  him,  he 
smiled  and  said,  '  O,  holy  simplicity!' 
meaning  that  her  intention  was  good, 
although  the  poor  old  creature  was  ignorant 
and  misled." 

The  application  in  this  instance  is  not 
precisely  that  made  by  Rufinus,  for  in  his 
allusion  both  the  deed  and  intent  were  com- 
mended. With  Huss,  the  act  was  condemned, 
only  the  animating  principle  approved. 

This  is  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  mean- 
ing as  used  by  modern  wiiters.  Thus, 
Matthew  Broome,  speaking  of  Currer  Bell's 
vainglorious  notion  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, says,  "  Sancta  Simplicitas,  we  cry.'-' 
Mrs.  Gaskill  had  quoted  Charlotte  as  having 
represented  the  duke  in  the  war  office, 
"  putting  on  his  hat  at  five  minutes  to  four; 
telling  the  clerks  they  might  go,  and  scatter- 
ing '  largess '  among  them  with  a  liberal 
hand,  as  he  takes  his  leave  for  the  day." 
MARGARET  H.  GANGEWER. 
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IN  Goethe's  "  Faust,"  1.  2685,  Mephisto- 
pheles  exclaims,  "  Sancta  Simplicitas  !  " 
Faust  having  suggested  that  a  journey  to 
Padua  will  be  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
attesting  the  burial  of  Martha's  husband 
there. 

LOUISA  TRUMBULL  COGSWELL. 


WHO  STRUCK  BILLY  PATTERSON? 

Popular  theory  designates  this  mysterious 
assailant  by  the  name  of  George  W.  Tiller- 
ton,  of  Franklin,  Ga.,  whose  claims  to 
this  distinction  have  been  thus  set  forth : 
William  Patterson  was  a  merchant  of  Balti- 
more, who  owned  some  real  estate  in 
Georgia.  On  one  occasion  it  became  neces- 
sary for  him  to  visit  his  property,  and  while 
there  he  became  accidentally  involved  in  a 
street  row.  It  was  not  his  quarrel,  nor  did 
he  know  what  it  was  all  about,  but,  in  the 
midst  of  the  affray,  some  one  in  the  crowd 
struck  him  a  tremendous  blow.  Before  he 
could  recover  himself,  his  assailant  had  dis- 
creetly withdrawn,  and  no  trace  of  him  could 
be  found.  The  injured  man  indignantly 
demanded,  "  Who  struck  Billy  Patterson  ?" 
and  continued  to  repeat  his  inquiry  through 
the  streets ;  but  as  he  was  a  stranger,  and  a 
large  powerful  man,  who  might  prove  a 
formidable  adversary,  his  query  received  no 
answer. 

Fully  determined  to  avenge  the  indignity 
offered  to  his  person,  Patterson  persisted  in 
his  search,  and  subsequently  offered  a  con- 
siderable reward  to  any  one  who  would 
name  the  man.  But  even  this  tempting  bait 
elicited  no  response,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  Patterson  died  with  his  dearest  wish 
unfulfilled.  But  he  provided  for  a  posthumous 
triumph  by  leaving  in  his  will  a  codicil,  to 
the  effect  that  a  legacy  of  $1000  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  person  who  should,  in  any  future 
time,  discover  the  secret  to  his  executors  or 
heirs.  A  copy  of  this  will  is  said  to  be  now 
on  file  in  the  ordinary's  office  at  Carnes- 
ville,  Franklin  county,  Ga.  The  affair  was 
much  talked  of,  and  "  Who  struck  Billy  Pat- 
terson?" became  a  proverbial  saying. 

But  within  a  few  years  a  new  light  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  mystery.  Mrs.  Jenny 
G.  Conely,  of  Athol,  N.  Y.,  comes  for- 
ward and  announces  that  her  father,  George 


W.  Tillerton,  struck  the  blow,  but  was  so 
terrified  by  the  reports  of  Patterson's  rage 
that  he  retired  precipitately  from  the  town, 
and  that  the  family  have  only  recently  heard 
of  the  offered  reward,  which  she  proposes  to 
claim,  according  to  the  terms  dictated  by  the 
will.  She  states  that  the  blow  was  so  vigor- 
ous as  to  have  spoiled  her  father's  thumb; 
and  her  whole  recital  of  the  details  of  the 
occurrence  are  so  graphic,  that  it  is  believed 
she  will  sometime  receive  the  $1000. 

This  is  the  usual  solution  of  the  query. 
But  it  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers 
that  the  character  of  that  name  belonged  to 
the  last  century,  and  that  he  figured  as  the 
hero  of  a  popular  English  song  during  the 
reign  of  George  IV.  I  have  heard  several 
persons,  who  have  all  seen  something  more 
than  half  a  century,  state,  with  confidence, 
that  the  story  was  an  old  one  in  their  young 
days.  The  question,  "  Who  struck  Billy 
Patterson?"  whatever  its  origin,  seems  to 
have  a  classic  prototype  in  Dean  Swift's 
punning  epitaph  on  the  Earl  of  Kildare  : 

"Who  killed  Kildare? 

Who  dared  Kildare  to  kill  ? 
Death  killed  Kildare, 

Who  dare  kill  whom  he  will." 

MARGARET  H.  GANGEWER. 

THE  man  who  struck  Billy  was  Alban 
Smith  Payne,  M.D.,  now  or  recently  Pro- 
fessor of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
at  the  Southern  Medical  College,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  He  was  the  "  Nicholas  Spicer  "  of  the 
Turf,  Field  and  Farm,  and  seems  to  have 
forestalled  Pasteur  in  his  ide'as  about  inocu- 
lation. He  published  a  paper  on  the  treat- 
ment of  "Smallpox  and  the  Therapeutic 
Value  of  Vaccination  During  the  Initial 
Stage,"  in  the  Virginia  Medical  Monthly, 
March,  1878;  and  about  the  same  time  pub- 
lished his  discovery  of  a  "Remedy  for  Rattle- 
snake Poison"  in  the  Southem  Medical 
Record  of  Atlanta.  He  is  now  three-score 
years  and  ten,  yet  as  '•'  straight  as  an  Indian, 
and  as  lively  as  a  ten-year  old."  In  his 
younger  days  he  corresponded  with  Oliver  '•' 
Wendell  Holmes,  John  G.  Saxe,  N.  P.  Willis, 
and  Edgar  Allan  Poe ;  and  with  the  last  he 
was  very  intimate.  He  lives  now  at  Warren- 
ton  (or  Markham),  Va.  He  is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Col.  Payne,  who,  it  is  said, 
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once  knocked  down  George  Washington  ; 
the  striking  proclivity  seems  then  to  be 
hereditary. 

The  encounter  with  Billy  took  place  in 
May,  1852,  at  Richmond,  Va.  Dr.  Payne 
thus  speaks  of  it : 

"  I  struck  Patterson  because  I  saw  old 
Usher  Parsons,  the  surgeon  to  Commodore 
Perry  on  Lake  Erie,  lying  on  his  back  in  the 
road,  unable  to  rise,  his  white  hair  stream- 
ing in  the  air,  ruthlessly  knocked  there  by  a 
brutal  bully,  and  I  said,  '  by  the  eternal,  I 
will  hit  you,  my  man,  and  I  will  hit  you 
hard.'  And  I  did." 

Accounts  of  the  occurrence  have  been  pub- 
lished in  several  papers,  the  Turf,  Field  and 
Farm,  December  31,  1880;  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  etc.  The  author  of  the  article  in  the 
last-named  paper  was  L.  D.  Sale,  now 
Commissioner  of  Patents  at  Washington, 
who  traveled  from  Detroit  to  Virginia,  in 
order  to  get  data  from  Dr.  Payne. 

LOUISA  COGSWELL  TRUMBULL. 

I  QUOTE  from  the  New  York  World  of 
1879  (I  nave  not  tne  exact  date) : 

"The  case  of  William  Patterson  is  the 
great  American  myth.  He  has  been  de- 
scribed, by  persons  claiming  to  have  known 
him,  as  a  senator  of  New  Jersey,  as  a  judge 
in  Pennsylvania,  as  a  bank  president  in 
Boston,  as  a  fireman  in  Philadelphia,  and  as 
a  Bowery  boy  in  New  York.  The  incident 
which  immortalized  him  must  have  occurred 
early  in  the  century,  for  he  was  made  the 
hero  of  a  song  popular  in  London  in  the 
reign  of  George  IV,  at  the  same  time  with 
that  other  now  forgotten  American  ditty, 
'  Possum  up  the  Gum-tree.'  " 

Another  version  given  in  the  same  paper 
is:  "  William  Patterson  was  the  boss  of  a 
fire-company,  in  New  York,  some  thirty 
years  since.  In  an  election  row,  in  which 
he  was  assisting,  somebody  hit  him  over  the 
head.  An  indignant  friend  immediately 
began  asking :  '  Who  struck  Billy  Patter- 
son?' A  large  athletic  Irishman  stepped 
forward  and  answered  :  '  Oi  did  !'  '  Did 
you!  /?*V/you?  Well,  strike  him  again, 
and  come  and  take  a  drink.'  ' 

M.  C.  LENOX. 


A  CHAMPION  of  Patterson,  on  hearing  that 
he  had  been  struck,  is  described  as  fiercely 
advancing  into  the  crowd,  and  exclaiming  : 
"Who  struck  Billy  Patterson?"  To  him 
advances  a  bold  rioter,  who  replies :  "I 
struck  Billy  Patterson."  Upon  this  the 
champion,  eying  his  man,  suddenly  assumes 
an  expression  of  disinterested  critical  satis- 
faction, and  makes  answer :  "  And  a  d — d 
good  blow  you  struck  him,  too!"  The 
rioter's  name  was  John  Smith. 

M.  N.  ROBINSON. 

HERE  is  another  version  of  the  story  : 
"About  forty  years  ago,  at  one  of  the 
medical  colleges  in  this  country,  the  stu- 
dents hazed  every  new  man  who  entered. 
They  would  bind  him  hand  and  foot,  carry 
him  before  a  mock  tribunal,  and  there  try 
him  for  some  high  crime,  with  which  they 
charged  him.  He  would  be  convicted,  of 
course,  and  sentenced  to  be  led  to  the  block 
and  decapitated.  A  student  named  William 
Patterson  came  along  in  time,  and  was  put 
through  the  court,  and  sentenced  in  the 
usual  solemn  and  impressive  manner.  He 
was  blindfolded  and  led  to  the  block,  a 
his  neck  placed  in  position.  The  executioner 
swung  the  axe,  and  buried  it  in  the  block — 
not  allowing  it  to  go  anywhere  near  Patter- 
son's head.  The  students  laughed  when  the 
trick  was  at  an  end,  but  Patterson  was  dead. 
He  had  died  from  what  we  medical  men  call 
shock.  All  the  students  were  put  under 
arrest,  and  the  question  arose,  "Who  struck 
Billy  Patterson?"  On  the  trial  it  was 
shown  that  nobody  struck  him,  but  the  medi- 
cal students  retained  the  expression,  and  it 
has  come  down  through  them  to  the  present 
day"  (Dr.  Sam.  Anderson,  in  Globe- 
Democraf). 

M.  R.  SILSBY. 


THE  ORIGINAL  MRS.  PARTINGTON. 

The  original  Mrs.  Partington  was  im- 
mortalized by  Sydney  Smith,  in  a  speech  at 
Taunton,  in  1831,  upon  the  rejection  in 
the  House  of  Lords  of  the  Reform  bill. 

He  said  :  "  I  do  not  mean  to  be  disre- 
spectful, but  the  attempt  of  lords  to  stop 
the  progress  of  reform  reminds  me  very 
forcibly  of  the  great  storm  of  Sidmouth, 
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and  the  conduct  of  the  excellent  Mrs. 
Partington  on  that  occasion.  In  the  winter 
of  1824,  there  set  in  a  great  flood  upon  that 
townj  the  tide  rose  to  an  incredible  hright, 
the  waves  rushed  in  upon  the  houses,  and 
everything  was  threatened  with  destruction. 
In  the  midst  of  this  sublime  storm,  Dame 
Partington,  who  lived  upon  the  beach,  was 
seen  at  the  door  of  her  house  with  mop  and 
pattens,  trundling  her  mop,  and  squeezing 
out  the  sea-water,  and  vigorously  pushing 
away  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  Atlantic  was 
roused,  Mrs.  Partington's  spirit  was  up; 
but  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  contest  was 
unequal.  The  Atlantic  ocean  beat  Mrs. 
Partington.  She  was  excellent  at  a  slop  or 
a  puddle,  but  she  should  not  have  meddled 
with  a  tempest." 

It  is  believed  that  Dame  Partington  was 
not  an  imaginary  cottager  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration.  The  newspapers 
said  that  Mrs.  Partington  had  a  cottage  on 
the  beach  at  Sidmouth,  Devonshire,  and 
give  particulars  of  her  contest  with  the  in- 
coming  flood  during  the  storm  of  Novem- 
ber, 1824.  I  have  read  the  account  of  a 
visitor  to  the  place,  who  traced  the  old  lady, 
then  dead,  as  a  former  resident,  and  heard 
from  a  descendant  that  the  incident  was 
greatly  exaggerated,  and,  in  reality,  a  very 
natural  occurrence.  Concerning  Sydney 
Smith's  use  of  it,  it  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  quote  from  a  recent  article  by  George 
Saintsbury  upon  the  witty  divine : 

"  In  truth,  Sydney  never  had  the  weakness 
of  looking  too  closely  to  see  what  the 
enemy's  advocate  is  going  to  say.  Take 
even  the  famous,  the  immortal  apologue  of 
Mrs.  Partington.  It  covered,  we  are  usually 
told,  the  Upper  House  with  ridicule,  and 
did  as  much  as  anything  else  to  carry  the 
Reform  bill.  And  yet,  though  it  is  a 
watery  apologue,  it  will  not  hold  water  for  a 
moment.  The  implied  conclusion  is,  that 
the  Atlantic  beat  Mrs.  Partington.  Did  it? 
It  made,  no  doubt,  a  great  mess  in  her 
house,  it  put  her  to  flight,  it  put  her  to 
shame.  But  when  I  was  last  at  Sidmouth 
the  line  of  high-water  mark  was,  I  believe, 
much  what  it  was  before  the  great  storm  of 
1824,  and  though  the  particular  Mrs. 
Partington  had,  no  doubt,  been  gathered  to 
her  fathers,  the  Mrs.  Partington  of  the 


day  was,  equally  without  doubt,  living  very 
comfortably  in  the  house  which  the  Atlantic 
had  threatened  to  swallow  up." 

The  name,  "  Mrs.  Partington,"  was  after- 
wards transferred  by  B.  P.  Shillaber  to  an 
imaginary  old  lady,  who,  by  her  blunders 
and  amusing  inappositeness  in  the  use  of 
words,  has  become  the  American  represen- 
tative of  Sheridan's  "  Mrs.  Malaprop/'  or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  Mrs.  Partington, 
or  Ruth  Partington,  was  his  own  pseudonym. 

M.  C.  LENOX. 

QUERIES. 

The  Golden  Cave. — What  is  the  legend 
of  the  Golden  Cave?  X.  Y.  Z. 

BALTIMORE,  Mn. 

The  inhabitants  of  Scobellum,  which  was 
a  fertile  country,  were  said  to  have  been 
more  cruel  than  cannibals,  more  haughty 
than  the  Persians,  more  luxurious  than  the 
Egyptians,  more  mendacious  than  the  Cre- 
tans, more  besotted  than  the  Germans,  and 
in  all  things  more  vicious  than  any  other 
nation. 

As  a  punishment  for  their  depravity  they 
were  transformed  into  beasts  by  the  gods, 
only  to  be  restored  to  human  shape  when 
the  fire  of  the  Golden  Cave  should  be 
quenched.  This  might  be  accomplished  by 
waters  from  the  cistern  which  stood  in  the 
Golden  Cave  guarded  by  two  giants  and 
two  centaurs. 

A  Crooked  Thing  that  Asks  Questions.— 

Can  you  tell   the  name  of  the  young  man 
who,  in  reply  to  Pope's  "  What  is  an  inter- 
rogation   point?"    said,    "It  is  a  crooked 
little  thing  that  asks  questions."       McM. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  name  is  not  known.  The  anecdote 
runs  as  follows:  "  Pope  was  one  evening  at 
Button's  coffee-house,  where  he  and  a  set  of 
literati  had  got  poring  over  a  Latin  MS.,  in 
which  they  had  found  a  passage  that  none 
of  them  could  comprehend.  A  young  offi- 
cer who  heard  their  conference  asked  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  look  at  the  passage. 
"Oh,"  said  Pope,  sarcastically,  "by  all 
means,  pray  let  the  young  gentleman  look 
at  it."  Upon  which  the  officer  took  up 
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the  MS.,  and  considering  it  awhile,  said, 
there  only  wanted  a  note  of  interrogation  to 
make  the  whole  intelligible,  which  was  really 
the  case.  "And  pray,  master,"  said  Pope, 
with  a  sneer,  "  what  is  a  note  of  interroga- 
tion ?"  "A  note  of  interrogation,"  replied 
the  young  fellow,  with  a  look  of  great  con- 
tempt, "is  a  little  crooked  thing  that  asks 
questions." 

Say  Not  Good-night,  etc.  —  In  what  poem 
are  the  following  lines,  and  by  whom  writ- 
ten? 

"Say  not  good-night,  but  in  some  brighter  clime, 
Bid  me  good-morning." 

GEORGIA. 
AUGUSTA,  GA. 

The  lines  occur  in  a  poem  called  "  Life," 
by  Anna  Letitia  Barbauld,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Aikin.  She  was  born  in  Kilworth-Harcourt, 
county  of  Leicester,  in  1743,  and  died  in 
1825.  The  stanza  runs: 

"  Life  !  we've  been  long  together, 
Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weather  ; 
'Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear  ; 
Perhaps  'twill  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear; 

Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning, 

Choose  thine  own  time  ; 

Say  not  '  Good-night,'  but  in  some  brighter  clime 
Bid  me  '  Good-morning.'  " 


TO  (sOF^ESPONDENJUS. 


THERE'S  A  SKELETON  IN  EVERY  CLOSET.  — 
Whence  the  expression,  "  There's  a  skeleton 
in  every  closet?" 

BASIL  UNDERWOOD. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


M  UHIGANIONS. 


EDELWEISS  (Vol.  i,  pp.  201,  215).  —  The 
following,  from  a  paper  by  Dr.  Otto  Stapf,  in 
the  "  Verhandlungen  der  K.-K.  "  Zoolo- 
gisch-Botanischen  Gesellschaft  in  Wien  " 
(Jahrgang  1888,  Band  xxxviii,  i  Quartal,  s. 
32,  33),  may  be  of  interest  to  some.  The  name 
"  Edelweiss  "  for  the  Leontopodium  alpinum 
(Cass.  )  was  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  first 
introduced  into  the  Alpine  countries  by  the 
modern  tourist,  although  it  owes  to  the  tour- 
ing spirit  that  wide  diffusion  which  it  now 
enjoys.  The  original  home  of  the  "  Edel- 
weiss "  seems  to  be  Saltzburg  with  the  ad- 


jacent Bavarian  Alpland,  the  Southern  Ger- 
man Tyrol,  and  the  neighboring  portions  of 
Carinthia.  Moll,  in  his  twenty-third  letter 
from  Zell  in  the  Zillerthal  (March  5,  1784), 
mentions  it  in  connection  with  a  popular 
custom  (Volksbrauch)  in  a  way  that  can 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  name  is  really  a 
popular  (volksthiimlich)  one.  It  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lienz 
and  Pusterthal  by  Reiner  and  Hohenswart, 
in  1792,  and  the  name  is  likewise  contained 
in  the  various  collections  of  common  names 
of  plants  published  by  Braune,  Rauschen- 
fels,  etc.  According  to  Prof.  Von  Kerner 
("  Ue.ber  die  Mohne  des  Deutschen  und 
Siideuropaischen  Hochgebirges,"  "  Jahrbuch 
des  Deutschen  und  Oesterreichischen  Alpen- 
vereines,"  ii,  1868,  and  also  from  the  pro- 
fessor's oral  testimony)  there  was  in  use  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Werfen  and  Brechtes- 
gaden  another  local  name  for  the  "  Edel- 
weiss," namely,  "  Bauchwehblume  "  (belly- 
ache flower),  which  was  given  to  it  because 
it  was  used  as  a  remedy  for  the  colic  and 
diarrhoea.  The  old  Swiss  name,  "  Wull- 
blume,"  mentioned  by  the  Swiss  monk 
Aretius  in  1554,  and  by  Simler  in  1574, 
seems  long  ago  to  have  died  out.  Dr. 
Stapf  cites  as  new  habitats  of  the  "  Edel- 
weiss," Obersberg  in  Lower  Austria,  N. 
E.  of  Schwarzau,  where  it  was  discovered  in 
1880  by  Dr.  Von  Wettstein ;  Crnopac  near 
Gracac,  on  the  borders  of  Dalmatia  and 
Croatia,  where  Zelebor  found  it ;  and  Gra- 
bovica,  on  theBosno-Herzegovinian  frontier, 
where  it  was  discovered  by  V.  Kadich  in 
1885. 

There  certainly  seems  a  local  custom 
connected  with  the  "Edelweiss,"  which 
may  be  sought  out  by  those  who  have  access 
to  Moll's  letters  referred  to  above. 

A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 
TORONTO,  ONT. 

THE  SKELETON  IN  ARMOUR  (Vol.  ii,  p. 
1 88). — A  paper  by  Dr.  Samuel  Kneeland,  in 
the  "Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Pea- 
body  Museum  of  Art  and  Archaeology,  at 
Cambridge"  (Vol.  iii,  No.  7,  1887,  p.  543- 
546),  gives  an  account  of  the  discovery  of 
the  skeleton,  and  much  interesting  informa- 
tion. From  it  we  learn  that  two  links  of 
the  armour  are  now  in  the  Peabody  Mu- 
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seum,  having  been  presented  by  Dr.  Knee- 
land,  who  obtained  them  from  the  Ethno- 
graphic Museum  in  Copenhagen,  where  the 
rest  of  the  find  is  still  to  be  seen,  together 
with  other  Indian  remains. 

A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 
TORONTO,  ONT. 

A  WIZARD  OF  SUCH  WONDROUS  FAME 
(Vol.  ii,  p.  212). — The  verse  occurs  in  the 
thirteenth  stanza  of  the  second  canto  of 
Sir  W.  Scott's  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel." 

Sir  Michael  Scott,  of  Bawearie,  lived  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  a  man  of 
much  learning,  chiefly  acquired  in  foreign 
countries,  probably  largely  in  Padua.  He 
wrote  a  commentary  on  Aristotle  and  sev- 
eral treatises  on  Natural  Philosophy,  from 
which  it  appears  he  was  addicted  to  such 
abstruse  studies  as  those  of  judicial  astrology, 
alchemy,  chiromancy,  etc.,  and  hence  passed 
among  his  contemporaries  for  a  wizard. 
His  magic  books  were  interred  with  him, 
for  they  could  not  be  opened  without  ex- 
treme peril  on  account  of  the  malignant 
fiends  who  were  thereby  invoked.  The 
stanzas  following,  with  the  relative  notes, 
give  full  information  about  Sir  Michael. 

By  looking  at  stanza  eleven  of  the  first 
canto,  your  querist  will  see  another  wizard 
referred  to,  and  the  allusions  to  him  ex- 
plained in  the  note  on  it. 

J.  H. 

A  VERY  complete  account  of  Michael 
Scott  and  his  sorcery  can  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  "  Notes  "  in  editions  of  Adam  and 
Charles  Black,  Edinburgh. 

H.  E.  W. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

ROUSSALKA  (Vol.  ii,  p.  i6[). — In  Meri- 
mee's  "  Lokis  "  I  find  that  the  roussalka  is 
a  dance  as  well  as  the  name  of  a  >vater  spirit. 
The  "  Pauna  Iwiuska"  'tells  Prof.  Wittem- 
bach,  "  You  shall  know,  mein  Herr  Profes- 
sor, that  I  am  a  roussalka,  at  your  service. 
A  roussalka  is  a  water  nymph.  One  of  them 
lives  in  every  pool  of  dark  deep  waters  that 
gem  our  forests.  Do  not  go  too  near  them  ! 
The  roussalka  issues  still  prettier  than  ever, 
if  that  is  possible ;  she  carries  you  down  to 
the  bottom,  where,  according  to  all  appear- 


ances, she  eats  you.  He"  (pointing  to  the 
Count  Szemioth)  "  is  a  young  fisherman,  a 
great  ninny,  who  exposes  himself  to  my 
claws ;  and  I,  to  make  the  pleasure  last 
longer,  am  going  to  fascinate  him  by  danc- 
ing around  him,"  etc.  E.  PRIOLEAU. 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

POETICAL  BULL  (Vol.  i,  p.  252). — In  an 
article,  d  propos  of  "Some  Curious  Mis- 
prints," the  following  lines  are  quoted  from 
"A  Life  Drama,"  by  Alexander  Smith: 

"  Of  one  whose  naked  soul  stood  clad  in  love, 
Like  a  pale  martyr  in  his  shirt  of  fire, 

I  sing." 

Of  these  lines  it  is  said  that  "the  simile 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  poetry."  How  so,  I 
ask,  when  the  first  line  embodies  an  egre- 
gious "bull,"  in  representing  a  "  naked 
soul,-"  yet  "  clad  in  love?"  P.  S.  H. 

[P.  S.  H.  seems  to  be  a  little  hasty  in  his 
criticism.  The  expansion  of  the  simile 
would  run  thus :  As  the  pale  martyr,  though 
actually  naked,  is  yet  apparently  clad  in  a 
shirt  of  fire,  so  the  soul,  even  when  laid  bare, 
was  clothed  with  love. — ED.] 

TELLING  THE  BEES  (Vol.  i,p.  312). — There 
may  be  some  readers  that  will  be  glad  to  be 
reminded  of  Whittier's  poem,  "  Telling  the 
Bees,"  in  which  this  custom  has  the  beauti- 
ful setting  of  a  jewel.  The  "chore-girl" 
drapes  "  each  hive  with  a  shred  of  black," 
and  sings : 

"  Stay  at  home,  pretty  bees,  fly  not  hence  ! 
Mistress  Mary  is  dead  and  gone  !" 

J.  W.  B. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

MISPRONUNCIATION  OF  PROPER  NAMES 
(Vol.  i,  pp.  279,  300). — The  frequent  arti- 
cles upon  this  point — more  especially  with 
reference  to  the  names  Parnell  and  Cassell 
— which  appeared  some  time  since  in  the 
AMERICAN  NOTES  AND  QUERIES,  remind  me 
that  there  is  another  surname,  a  mispronun- 
ciation of  which  is  creeping  into  use  on 
this  continent.  I  mean  the  name  Forbes. 
The  error  is  in  pronouncing  it  as  one  sylla- 
ble instead  of  two — saying  "  Forbs"  instead 
of  "Forbes."  I  believe  it  is  an  English 
corruption  ;  the  English  having  a  noted 
habit  of  biting  up  words,  and  especially 
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proper  names,  as  shortly  as  possible.  I  know 
that  in  Nova  Scotia  there  are  large  families 
bearing  this  name  ;  and  those  who  do  so  are 
called,  and  call  themselves,  For  bes.  I  have 
been  assured  by  the  older  members,  who  were 
born  in  "  the  old  country,"  that  there  the 
name  was  always  pronounced  in  two  sylla- 
bles. It  may  be  asked,  Why,  then,  not  pro- 
nounce Charles  in  two  syllables?  Well, 
why  not,  as  derived  from  Carolus,  or 
Charolus  ?  The  Keltic,  Irish  and  Scotch 
always  do  pronounce  it  "  Char-les,"  and 
not  "Charls." 

P.  S.  HAMILTON. 

KINI-KINIK  (Vol.  i,  p.  294). — The  Kini- 
kinik,  formerly  much  used  by  the  aborigines 
of  the  Canadian  and  United  States  north- 
west territories,  to  mix  with,  or  use  as  a  sub- 
stitute for,  smoking  tobacco,  is  the  inner 
bark  of  the  Cornus  stolonifera,  or  "  Red 
Osier,"  which  may  be  found,  although  not 
very  prevalent,  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
Rocky  mountains.  The  outer  bark  of  the 
stems  and  twigs  of  this  pretty  shrub  is  of  a 
brilliant  crimson  color.  The  inner  bark, 
when  dried  and  smoked,  has  very  much  the 
flavor  of  tobacco,  but  is  more  acrid. 

P.  S.  HAMILTON. 

NAMES  OF  THE  STATES  (Vol.  i,  p.  299). — 
It  seems  a  far-fetched  conjecture  to  suppose 
that  "  the  Carolinas  were  named  in  honor  of 
Charles  IX,  of  France,"  who  probably  had 
never  heard  of  the  country,  who  never  made 
any  claim  upon  it,  and  who  was  in  his  grave 
long  before  any  settlement  was  attempted 
by  the  French  in  any  part  of  America. 
Carolina  (comprising  both  the  existing 
States  of  that  name)  was  named  for  Charles 
II,  of  England,  who,  in  1663,  made  the 
first  noteworthy  attempt  at  its  colonization, 
by  granting  it  to  eight  noblemen  having 
that  object  in  view. 

P.  S.  HAMILTON. 

MOOLEY  (Vol.  i,  pp.  71,  83). — Mooley  is 
derived  from  a  Gaelic  word  pronounced  in 
almost  the  same  way,  but  which  I  cannot 
pretend  to  spell  correctly,  which  means  bare 
or  bald.  So,  applied  to  a  man,  it  means 
bald-headed ;  applied  to  a  cow,  it  means 
without  horns.  P.  S.  HAMILTON. 


GAVE  THE  SAD  PRESAGE  (Vol.  ii,  pp.  190, 
216,  228). — I  will  remind  Rawe  that  in  the 
contest  between  England  and  France,  under 
Pitt's  ministry,  the  year  1759  witnessed  two 
important  victories  that  markedly  changed 
the  world's  history ;  both  referred  to  in  the 
lines  he  quotes.  Wolfe's  conquest  at  Que- 
bec, September  18,  that  really  began  our 
own  history  as  a  republic,  was  preceded, 
August  i,  by  the  decisive  battle  of  Minden 
on  the  Weser,  in  Germany,  when  the  Eng- 
lish, supporting  the  Hanoverians,  repulsed 
the  French  with  great  slaughter,  and  pre- 
pared the  European  chess-board  for  the 
present  position  of  Germany. 

A  medal  was  issued  commemorative  of 
this  battle,  and  six  English  infantry  regi- 
ments, who,  misunderstanding  the  com- 
mander's orders,  made  a  charge  upon  .the 
French  cavalry,  as  brave  but  more  success- 
ful than  that  of  the  famous  "  Light  Brigade," 
have  the  name  "  Minden"  inscribed  upon 
their  colors.  M.  C.  L. 

ACADIE(VO!.  i,  pp.  251,  262,  286,  287). — 
In  the  various  references  to  this  name  which 
have  appeared  in  NOTES  AND  QUERIES,  I 
believe  that  no  one  has  yet  given  the  meaning 
of  this  word.  Its  meaning,  in  the  Micmac 
language,  is  simply  country — place — locality 
— where  something  is  or  abounds.  Thus,  for 
instance,  Saagaben-acadia  (now  Shubenaca- 
die),  the  saagaben  place,  where  the  saagaben 
grows.  The  saagaben  is  an  edible  bulbous 
root,  called  in  the  vernacular  of  to-day  the 
"Indian  potato,"  which  abounded  along 
the  banks  of  the  Shubenacadie  and  some  of 
its  tributaries — as  the  Souacke  (now  Stewi- 
acke).  The  Saagaben,  of  which  I  cannot 
now  give  the  botanical  name,  was  highly 
prized  by  the  aborigines  as  a  luxury.  It 
was  not  sufficiently  abundant,  in  its  wild 
state,  to  be  used  as  an  article  of  ordinary 
food,  and  it  has  never  been  cultivated  even 
yet.  The  early  French  navigators,  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  Micmacs,  hearing  the 
frequent  use  of  this  acadie,  in  its  numerous 
compounds  applied  to  places — as  we  still 
have  Benacadie,  Sunacadie,  Tracadie,  and 
many  others  of  like  termination — inferred 
that  acadie  was  the  proper  name  of  the 
whole  country.  I  have  myself  had  the  ex- 
planation of  acadie  direct  from  intelligent 
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old  Micmacs,  and  thus  from  the  best  possi- 
ble authority,  i  see  no  reason  to  believe 
that  Quoddy  is  derived  from  Acadie. 

What  country,  then,  is  entitled,  through 
this  French  mistake,  to  be  called  "  Acadie" 
or  (as  Anglicized)  "Acadia"?  For  the 
French  and  English,  of  old  times,  never 
could  and  never  did  agree  upon  this  point. 
I  assume  that  the  blunder,  if  to  be  adopted 
at  all,  is  fairly  applicable  to  all  of  Meguma- 
age,  or  Micmac-land.  The  Micmac  domains 
comprised  all  of  what  is  now  the  Province 
of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Island  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward, and  all  the  coasts  is  what  is  now  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick,  /.  e. ,  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  Bay  of  Chaleur.  They  were  a  powerful, 
war-like  and  formidable  tribe.  Adjoining 
their  territories,  to  the  west,  came  the  less 
belligerent  and  more  cultivable  tribe  of  the 
Malicites,  upon  the  rivers  St.  Croix  and 
upper  St.  John.  P.  S.  HAMILTON. 

SURNAMES  (Vol.  \,  p.  255). — Referring  to 
the  last  paragraph,  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  Highland  clans  of  Scotland  were  in 
the  habit  of  adopting  outsiders  into  their 
clans,  as  was  customary  among  the  North 
American  Indians ;  and  this  even  in  the 
case  of  servants  and  prisoners  taken  in  war. 
Thus  with  the  Kelts ;  but  it  was  otherwise 
with  the  Lowland  Scotch.  With  them  this 
adoption  by  name  was  never  purposely  or 
knowingly  practiced,  except  in  rare  isolated 
cases,  such  as  occur  in  all  civilized  countries. 
P.  S.  HAMILTON. 

THE  JOLLY  BEGGAR  (Vol.  i,  p.  160; 
Vol.  ii,  pp.  160,  164,  168,  192,  214). — 
To  James  V,  of  Scotland,  is  ascribed  still 
another  ballad  besides  the  "  Gaberlunzie 
Man"  and  "  We'll  Gae  Nae  Mair  A-roving." 
This  is  the  "Jolly  Beggar"  alluded  toby 
Bishop  Percy  in  his  "  Reliques,"  and  also 
by  Horace  Walpole  in  his  "  Catalogue  of 
Royal  and  Noble  Authors."  Percy  says  it 
is  too  licentious  to  be  admitted  into  his  col- 
lection, but  he  gives  the  first  two  lines  : 

"  Thair  was  a  jolly  beggar,  and  a-begging  he  was  born, 
And  he  tuik  up  his  quarters  into  a  land  art  toun. 
Fa  la  la,"  etc. 

.,     The  measure  of  these  lines  much  resembles 
"...    that,  6£  "  We'll  Gae  Nae  Mair  A-roving;" 

'*. 


it  may  be  the  same  poem  differently  named. 
Bannatyne's  MS.  ascribes  "  Christ's  Kirk 
on  the  Green"  to  James  I,  but  Bishop  Tan- 
ner thinks  James  V  the  author,  and  Percy 
agrees  with  him  in  his  opinion.  The  "Gab- 
erlunzie Man"  is  an  amusing  bit  of  very 
coarse  humor,  and  I  am  astonished  that  any 
one  in  these  modern  days  of  refinement 
could  ever  have  heard  such  a  poem  sung  in 
public,  even  forty-five  or  fifty  years  ago. 
Richard  Grant  White,  in  his  charming  se- 
ries of  articles,  published  in  the  Century,  on 
"  The  Opera  in  New  York,"  mentions  Tem- 
pleton,  the  Scottish  vocalist,  and  also  his 
association  with  the  "  divine  Malibran." 
He  tells  a  queer  little  story  of  their  feeling 
for  each  other,  which  was,  if  he  may  be  be- 
lieved, anything  but  a  friendly  one.  I 
fancy  the  plot  of  "  We'll  Gae  Nae  Mair 
A-roving"  is  of  the  same  coarse  texture  as  the 
"  Gaberlunzie  Man,"  and  equally  unsuited 
to  our  ideas  of  decency.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
thought  "We'll  Gae  Nae  Mair  A-roving" 
the  best  comic  ballad  in  any  language. 

E.  PRIOLEAU. 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

TURNING  TO  LEFT  OR  RIGHT  (Vol.  i,  pp. 
179,  214,  227). — The  New  York  Sun  says  : 

"  There  is  a  new  fashion  in  park  driving  which  will 
cause  trouble  if  it  is  persisted  in.  A  large  number  of 
coach  and  saddle  horses  have  been  imported  fr.>m  Eng- 
land within  a  few  years.  Many  of  the  imported  horses 
are  kept  in  New  York  and  are  now  driven  by  their 
owners  in  the  daily  park  parades.  The  young  men 
who  have  not  English-born  horses  try  to  get  their  own 
horses  up  in  imitation  of  them,  with  clipped  manes, 
banged  tails  and  English  harness.  But  horses  have 
habits  as  well  as 'men.  A  horse  that  has  been  used  to 
doing  things  in  a  certain  way  in  his  youth  wants  to  pur- 
sue it  when  he  grows  up.  In  England  drivers  turn  to 
the  left  in  passing  instead  of  to  the  right,  as  in  this  coun- 
try. As  an  American-bred  horse  instinctively  turns  to 
the  right,  an  English  horse  turns  to  the  left.  Some 
young  man  noticed  this  and  told  his  friends.  It  is  now 
the  correct  thing  for  a  young  man  with  an  English 
horse  in  driving  to  pass  his  friends  on  the  left. 

"  When  other  young  men  who  haven't  English  horses 
learn  this  they  may  try  to  turn  their  horses  to  the  left, 
too.  It  will  not  be  easy,  for  miny  American  horses 
will  resent  being  forced  to  adopt  English  customs.  It 
will  not  be  a  safe  thing  to  attempt  unless  there  is  an 
understanding  between  both  drivers.  If  you  see  two 
young  men  struggling  to  pass  on  the  left  when  their 
horses  want  to  go  on  the  right,  you  may  know  that  they 
are  not  ignorant  of  the  law  of  the  road,  but  that  they 
want  to  be  as  fashionable  as  other  young  men  with  real 
English  horses." 

A.  C.  SMITH. 
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ZLSTOTIES- 


THE  EXPRESSION  "LET  HER  60,  GALLAGHER." 

Very  frequently,  when  stories  have  been 
quoted  in  explanation  of  some  popular  slang 
expression,  it  becomes  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult matter  to  distinguish  between  what  is 
really  the  original  germ  of  truth  and  the 
innumerable  offshoots  which  are  the  out- 
growth of  the  phrase  itself. 

The  personality  that  lurks  beneath  the 
euphonious  name  of  Gallagher  is  as  change- 
able as  the  hues  of  the  chameleon  and  as  evan- 
escent as  a  soap-bubble.  A  newspaper  para- 
graph appears,  claiming  Gallagher  as  an 
estimable  sheriff  of  some  Western  town, 
who,  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  a  highly 
repugnant  official  duty,  is  bidden  by  the 
criminal  about  whose  neck  he  adjusts  the 
fatal  noose,  to  "let  her  go,"  the  "her," 
thus  referred  to,  being,  presumably,  the  trap. 

Traveling  a  little  farther  north,  we  find  the 
same  Gallagher  established  as  the  custodian 
of  a  jail.  On  a  certain  occasion ,  as  one  of  his 
numerous  "birds"  is  about  to  take  flight 
from  its  "gilded  cage,"  our  hero,  aiming 
his  weapon  at  the  retreating  form,  is  coun- 
seled by  a  sentinel  to  "let  her  go,"  and, 
acting  upon  this  prudent  advice,  bags  his 
game  and  saves  his  reputation. 

On  journeying  to  Texas,  one  hears  of 
Gallagher  again  in  the  person  of  an  old 
horseman,  who  appears  at  a  race-course  as 
the  owner  of  a  forlorn  old  "plug"  that 
wheezes  its  way  around  the  track  to  the 
great  diversion  of  all  spectators,  and  refuses 
to  indulge  her  owner  in  his  efforts  to  "  let 
her  go."  ' 
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Returning  to  the  Western  States,  we  find 
Gallagher  installed  as  the  popular  proprie- 
tor of  a  roller  coaster;  and,  in  the  same  city, 
he  sometimes  drives  a  street  car — or  did 
follow  that  sportsman-like  occupation  before 
the  days  of  dummies  and  grips. 

And,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  New  York 
Sun  (December  2,  1888),  the  present  Galla- 
gher, who  has  obtained  such  world-wide 
notoriety,  is  but  one  of  a  whole  race  of 
beings  who  rejoice  in  a  like  cognomen.  In 
the  north  of  Spain,  we  are  led  to  infer  there 
is  a  class  of  natives  remarkable  for  their 
"bow-legs,"  who  are  known  as  Gallegos. 
They  seem  to  have  been  imported  to  this 
country  in  large  numbers  (whether  because 
of  some  mysteriously  valuable  quality 
attaching  to  their  peculiar  physical  construc- 
tion, we  are  not  informed),  and  were  at  one 
time  familiar  as  car  drivers  on  the  streets  of 
New  Orleans.  It  is,  therefore,  suggested 
that  not  improbably  the  conductors  of 
these  public  vehicles  may  have  started  on 
their  route  with  the  cry,  "  Let  her  go,  Gal- 
lego  !"  MARGARET  H.  GANGEWER. 

THE  popular  explanation  of  the  slang,  as 
printed  in  the  newspapers,  is  that  a  horse- 
car  driver  named  Gallagher,  in  Chicago, 
St.  Louis  or  other  Western  city,  was 
always  addressed  by  the  conductor  when 
ready  to  start  in  this  language:  "Let  her 
go,  Gallagher !"  It  struck  somebody's 
fancy,  was  repeated,  got  into  the  papers 
and  after  that,  of  course,  it  went.  A  more 
extended  variant  of  the  story  makes  Galla- 
gher a  good-natured  driver  of  a  bob-tail 
car,  who,  because  of  his  obliging  disposi- 
tion, was  popular  with  the  business  men  go- 
ing daily  up  and  down  the  road.  While 
Gallagher's  horses  were  not  exactly  thorough- 
breds, they  needed  watching,  and  he  found 
it  difficult  to  attend  to  them  and  at  the  same 
time  watch  the  safe  entrance  and  exit  of  his 
passengers;  so  these  business  men,  the 
patrons  of  the  road,  fell  into  the  way  of 
telling  him  when  to  start  again,  by  the  use 
of  the  expression.  The  enclosed  slip,  ex- 
plaining it  as  the  speech  of  a  criminal  on 
the  gallows  in  Texas  to  the  hangman,  whose 
name  was  Gallagher,  is  amusing  as  showing 
how  quickly  "  origins  "  grow. 

The  incident  did  happen  at  an  execution 


— not  in  Texas — but  the  hangman  was  not 
named  Gallagher.  It  occurred  not  far 
from  the  time  the  question  was  printed  in 
NOTES  AND  QUERIES,  when  the  criminal 
used  the  current  slang  as  a  bit  of  bravado. 

The  following  has  been  offered  as  the 
origin  of  the  expression,  "Let  her  go, 
Gallagher:"  "A  few  years  ago  a  man  was 
convicted  of  a  crime  in  Texas.  The  sen- 
tence was  hanging.  The  day  of  execution 
arrived,  and  the  prisoner  was  placed  on  the 
trap  and  asked  if  he  had  anything  to  say. 
He  answered,  motioning  to  the  hangman  : 
'  Let  her  go,  Gallagher;'  Gallagher  was  the 
sheriff  who  had  charge  of  the  execution." 

M.  C.  LENOX. 

I  HAVE  heard  three  explanations  of  the 
phrase,  "Let  her  go,  Gallagher:" 

i.  When  street-cars  were  introduced  into 
New  Orleans  (or,  according  to  another  in- 
formant, into  some  place  in  Texas,  qu.  Gal- 
veston?),  they  caused  great  interest  and 
excitement.  The  proprietor  (or  conductor) 
was  named  Gallagher ;  when  the  time  came 
for  a  car  to  start,  the  crowd  shouted,  "  Let 
her  go,  Gallagher  !" 

3.  Gallagher  was  a  New  York  horseman. 
At  a  certain  race  he  was  appointed  to  start 
the  horses  by  the  word  "go."  As  he  de- 
layed doing  this,  a  yell  of  "  Let  her  go, 
Gallagher!"  arose  from  the  waiting  spec- 
tators. 

3.  Gallagher  was  a  noted  billiardist,  and 
the  remark  was  made  by  the  bystanders,  as 
he  paused  at  a  critical  point  in  the  game, 
cue  in  hand,  to  take  careful  aim. 

LOUISA  TRUMBULL  COGSWELL. 

ANOTHER  story  is  that  a  jockey,  who  bore 
this  euphonious  name,  was  riding  in  a  race, 
and,  on  nearing  the  goal,  his  supporters,  see- 
ing that  he  was  not  urging  his  horse  to  as 
much  speed  as  they  thought  possible,  shouted 
to  him,  "  Let  her  go,  Gallagher  !" 

Another  version  makes  Gallagher  the  en- 
gineer of  a  Western  steamboat,  which  is 
measuring  her  speed  against  another,  and 
her  captain  urges  the  engineer  to  do  his 
best,  in  the  expression  above  quoted. 

Still  another  story  tells  of  two  men  who 
quarreled.  Here  there  is  another  Gallagher, 
who  draws  his  pistol  on  his  opponent.  He 
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dares  him  to  fire  with  the  words,  "Let  her 
go,  Gallagher!" 

A  Chicago  paper  accuses  a  Philadelphia 
girl  of  attributing  the  phrase  to  Goethe. 
M.  N.  ROBINSON. 

A  BOSTON  paper  assigned  it  to  one  who 
went  to  sea  as  a  common  sailor,  without  any 
knowledge  of  nautical  phrases,  and  who 
coined  this  expression.  It  was  also  said  that 
a  servant-girl  in  Virginia  was  the  originator 
of  the  "Let  her  go,  Gallagher"  phrase. 

Finally,  a  politician  in  Tammany  Hall  has 
been  claimed  as  the  one  who  was  first 
addressed  thus  by  a  constituent  at  a  public 
meeting.  M.  R.  SILSBY. 

JANET  BROWN  also  sends  the  following 
clipping : 

".This  phrase  never  became  as  popular  as 
'Painting  the  town  red,'  although  last 
year  it  had  some  currency.  There  are  forty- 
nine  different  explanations  about  how  it 
started.  One  is  that  there  was  a  young 
base-ball  pitcher  named  Gallagher  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  who  was  much  admired  by 
the  boys,  and  whenever  he  stood  up  to 
pitch,  they  used  to  shout  the  phrase.  But 
as  the  inquiry  comes  from  the  South,  per- 
haps the  writer  would  prefer  a  Southern 
version.  Here  it  is :  "  Squire  Ben  Screws  is 
the  genial  and  big-hearted  magistrate  of 
the  city  of  Montgomery.  A  colored  lady, 
having  indulged  in  very  much  '  inflamed 
language'  towards  another  of  an  equally 
night  shade  of  complexion,  the  aggrieved 
one  had  her  arrested  and  arraigned  for  trial 
before  the  squire.  One  of  the  numerous 
witnesses  was  very  severe  in  her  testimony 
against  the  accused,  saying,  among  other 
things,  that  she  used  '  talk  that  no  lady  can 
'spress.'  This  so  aggravated  the  defendant 
that  she  went  for  the  witness  regardless  of 
surroundings.  Tom  Gallagher,  the  squire's 
bailiff,  tried  to  stop  the  wool-pulling  that 
ensued,  and  caught  hold  of  the  defendant's 
arm,  when  the  squire,  who  likes  to  see  fair 
play,  and  withal  enjoys  a  good  thing, 
shouted:  '  Let  her  go,  Gallagher!'  " 

"  DISCIPULUS  "  contributes  the  following  : 

"  The  expression  arose  from  the  habit  of  a 

well-known  conductor  at  Camden,  N.   J., 

on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  who  had  the 


holding  of  the  trains,  and,  when  all  things 
were  ready  for  a  start,  was  accustomed  to 
call  out  to  the  engineer,  whose  name  was 
Gallagher,  «  Let  her  go,  Gallagher  !'  It 
became  so  familiar  that  the  boys  on  the 
street  took  it  up,  and  the  minstrels  caught  it 
and  used  it  on  the  stage  as  a  topical  allusion, 
from  whence  it  found  its  way  into  common 
parlance  as  a  favorite  slang  expression. 

"Another  explanation  is,  that  Daniel  J. 
Gallagher,  a  well-known  printer  of  Phila- 
delphia, is  really  responsible  for  the  phrase. 
The  story  goes,  that  some  years  ago,  having 
a  great  passion  for  the  stage,  and  strong  de- 
sire to  see  life  behind  the  scenes,  in  order 
to  gain  an  entree,  he  consented  to  assist  in 
lifting  and  lowering  the  curtain.  The  ropes 
became  entangled  in  the  hands  of  the  typo, 
and  at  a  critical  moment  the  curtain  refused 
to  drop.  The  dying  villain  on  the  stage,  it 
is  said,  prolonged  his  agony  to  the  utmost 
limit,  until  the  stage  manager,  becoming 
frantic,  and  conscious  that  the  novice  did 
not  know  what  to  do,  shouted,  in  full  hear- 
ing of  the  audience,  '  Let  her  go,  Galla- 
gher!  let  her  go!'  The  street  gamins  in 
the  gallery  caught  the  phrase,  and  adopted 
it  at  once  into  the  repertoire  of  street  slang. 


THE  WORD   LOG-ROLLING? 

Log-rolling  is  a  cant  expression,  much 
used  in  the  United  States,  which  we  have 
borrowed  from  a  kindly  custom  in  vogue  in 
the  lumber  regions  of  Maine.  There  it  is 
customary  for  men  of  different  timber 
regions  to  appoint  days  for  assisting  each 
other  in  the  difficult  operation  of  rolling 
heavy  logs  from  the  forests  to  the  river,  after 
they  have  been  felled  and  trimmed.  Thus, 
the  members  of  several  districts,  by  uniting 
their  efforts  on  different  days,  can,  in  the 
course  of  a  week,  dispatch  this  arduous  work 
for  a  number  of  camps  that  may  be  within 
convenient  distance  of  each  other.  This  is, 
of  course,  on  the  theory,  that  "  many  hands 
make  light  work,"  and  it  naturally  follows 
that  the  help  rendered  by  Camp  No.  i  to 
Camp  No.  2  will  be  returned  in  kind,  when 
the  latter's  turn  comes. 

A  member  of  a  legislative  body  will  some- 
times find  it  impossible  to  pass  some  bill  in 
which  he  is  specially  interested.  Under 
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these  circumstances,  the  necessary  support 
is  often  procured  by  promising  support  and 
furtherance  to  the  favorite  measures  of  some 
other  members,  who  may  find  themselves 
similarly  circumstanced  with  regard  to  their 
own  bills.  For  instance,  a  member  from 
Essex  county  has  a  pet  bill  for  the  formation 
of  a  district  court  for  that  county,  which  he 
endeavors  to  push  through ;  he  accordingly 
looks  about  for  another  member  who  is 
equally  anxious  for  the  successful  passage  of 
some  other  bill  let  us  say,  and  proceeds  to 
bargain  with  him,  Essex  agreeing  to  vote 
for  Camden's  bill  to  establish  new  rates  of 
ferriage. 

This  practice  is  termed  legislative  log-roll- 
ing, and  by  this  means  some  of  the  most  ex- 
travagant river  and  harbor  bills  have  been 
passed  ;  each  member  refusing  to  vote  for 
the  minor  bills  necessary  in  some  of  its 
provisions,  unless  the  improvement  asked 
for  in  his  particular  locality  be  granted. 
Generally  the  adoption  of  this  system  of 
co-operation  is  in  the  case  of  some  project 
of  mere  local  interest,  involving  the  benefit 
or  injury  only  of  a  certain  district ;  but 
sometimes  this  practice  is  expanded  into  what 
is  known  as  party  log-rolling,  when  the  Re- 
publicans, for  example,  in  a  body  agree  with 
the  Democrats  that  they  will  not  oppose  a 
certain  Democratic  measure  on  party  grounds 
alone,  provided  the  latter  will  promise  some 
equal  indulgence  in  return. 

To  log-roll  then  (for  Webster  admits  the 
word  as  an  intransitive  verb  worthy  of 
recognition),  is,  as  we  now  understand  it,  to 
render  assistance  to  another,  not  merely  on 
the  ground  that  help  is  necessary,  and  from 
a  desire  to  do  good,  but  from  an  ulterior  and 
selfish  motive,  which  looks  only  for  the 
promised  return. 

It  is  riot  to  be  wondered  at  that  many 
evils  have  arisen  from  the  establishment  of 
this  system,  and  that  such  institutions  as 
have  adopted  the  practice  sometimes  find 
themselves  embarrassed  by  its  outgrowth. 
It  places  in  the  hands  of  individuals  a  power 
which  may  be  exercised  to  the  injury  of  a 
whole  community,  and  makes  men  who  are 
really  honest  in  intent,  and  liberal  in  their 
views,  the  mere  cat's-paws  of  other  men 
who  are  looking  only  to  the  gratification  of 
their  own  selfish  ends. 


Even  the  bench  (which  certainly  should 
be)  is  not  above  this  same  reproach.  In 
some  States  of  the  Union,  where  the  same 
judges  sit  in  both  courts,  and  not  only  hear 
the  cases,  but  convene  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  those  tried  in  the  different  circuits 
that  have  been  taken  to  the  higher  courts, 
it  is  thought  they  sometimes  strain  a  point 
to  sustain  each  others'  rulings  in  the  lower 
courts. 

There  is  also  a  class  of  men,  not  legisla- 
tors nor  lawyers,  who  not  infrequently  re- 
sort to  what  is  known  as  literary  log-rolling. 
This  class  consists  of  a  group  of  bread-win- 
ners who  play  in  literature  the  double  role 
of  writer  and  reviewer.  They  are  generally 
connected  in  some  capacity  with  a  news- 
paper or  periodical,  whose  columns  may  be 
more  or  less  at  their  disposal;  and  this  ad- 
vantage is  used  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
the  interest  of  members. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  assistance  thus  rendered  to  a 
rising  young  author  is  a  benefit  conferred  by 
legitimate  means  on  a  deserving  case  ;  and 
oftentimes  both  reviewed  and  reviewer  have 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the 
fortuitous  chance  which  thus  led  to  their 
mutual  good.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  even 
the  most  astute  editor  is  sometimes  caught 
napping,  and  unwittingly  used  as  a  "  hobby- 
horse on  which  some  harlequin  may  ride  to 
notoriety."  MARGARET  H.  GANGEWER. 

ST.  GRIS. 

Upon  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  the 
historian  Brantome,  who  seems  to  display  a 
positive  affection  for  the  historic  oaths,  the 
memory  of  which  he  recalls,  we  learn  that 
among  the  Gascon  oaths  of  King  Henry  of 
Navarre,  the  favorite  and  most  frequent  was, 
"  Ventre  Saint  Gris  !"  Thus  he  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed  :  "  Ventre  Saint  Gris  !  si  je 
perds  le  royaume  de  France,  je  veux  6tre  au 
moins  roi  d'Yvetot." 

The  query  has  frequently  arisen :  Who 
was  intended  by  this  curious  appellation, 
"St.  Gris?"  since  the  severest  scrutiny  of 
the  saintly  names  on  the  Romish  calendar 
brings  to  light  none  that  resemble  this  in  the 
remotest  degree. 

Now,  we  all  know  that  Brantome's  me- 
moirs are  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  all  par- 
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ticulars,  and  that,  although  iju  une  denies  his 
merits  as  a  fascinating  chronicler,  he  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  grave 
historian  ;  so  that  if  his  testimony  were  not 
supported  by  numerous  other  French  writers, 
we  should  feel  inclined  to  suspect  some  fic- 
tion in  this  matter.  But  Le  Duchat,  a 
savant,  learned  in  such  lore,  has  advanced 
the  theory  that  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
holy  St.  Francis  of  Assisi — the  founder  of 
the  famous  order  of  Franciscan  friars — was 
the  one  whom  King  Henry  addressed  thus 
irreverently.  It  is  true  that  St.  Francis 
was  ceint  (encircled)  by  a  hempen  girdle, 
and,  moreover,  was  always  clad  in  a  habit 
of  gris  (gray),  but  even  the  assistance  of  a 
few  bad  puns  cannot  satisfactorily  establish 
his  claim  to  this  distinction. 

M.  Charles  Rosan,  who  has  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  the  subject  in  his  "Petites  Ignor- 
ances de  la  Conversation,"  believes  St.  Gris 
to  be  a  pure  creature  of  the  imagination, 
whom  popular  fancy  (by  cleverly  canonizing 
a  French  adjective)  had  constituted  a  patron 
of  drinkers,  just  as  St.  Lache  had  been  made 
responsible  for  idlers,  and  St.  Ni louche  for 
hypocrites;  or,  as  the  festival  of  St.  Par- 
tridge is  celebrated  on  September  i,  and 
of  St.  Grouse  on  August  12.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  had  Henry  IV  been  an 
Italian  instead  of  a  Frenchman,  he  would 
have  invoked  the  "  Corpo  di  Bacco,"  rather 
than  the  "  Ventre  de  St.  Gris" — as  a  fre- 
quent allusion  to  that  patron  of  good  livers 
would  have  been  more  in  keeping  with 
Henry's  love  for  the  wine  cup. 

To  swear  by  some  portion  of  the  Deity, 
or  of  a  saint,  was  the  fashionable  and 
aesthetic  thing  in  the  Middle  Ages — tudieu 
(tete  Dieu),  Corbleu  (corps  de  Dieu)  Ventre- 
bleu  (ventre  de  Dieu)  and  Sam-bleu  (sang 
de  Dieu),  being  common  exclamations  in 
those  days,  as  in  England  they  said : 
"'Zounds!  'Sblood,  and  'Sdeath." 

Strong  on  all  diabolical  points,  M.  Rosan 
says  that  when  Sainte  Beuve  called  Henry 
IV,  "  Ce  diable  a  quatre,"  he  was  using  an 
expression  derived  from  the  old  Miracle 
Plays,  in  which,  at  first,  one  demon  was 
enough ;  but  enterprising  managers,  fired 
by  the  frenzy  of  competition,  soon  added  a 
second;  and,  finally,  some  Irving  of  his 
day  crowded  his  stage  with  four  devils. 


The  French  kings  were  very  choice  in 
their  oaths ;  and  each  monarch  had  at  least 
one,  peculiarly  his  own.  We  remember 
that  the  oath  of  Louis  XI  was,  "  Par  la 
Paque  Dieu,"  an  affirmation  of  which  Scott 
avails  himself  unsparingly  in  his  portraiture 
of  that  king  in  "  Quentin  Durward."  This 
was  succeeded  by  the  "Join  de  Dieu,"  of 
Charles  VIII;  by  the  "  Diable  n'importe," 
of  Louis  XII;  and  the  "  Foi  de  gentil- 
homme,"  of  Francis  I.  As  for  Charles  IX, 
Brantome  declares  (with  a  chuckle)  that  he 
swore  in  "all  fashions,"  and  always  "like 
a  sergeant  who  was  leading  a  man  to  be 
hanged." 

Another  original  oath  which  Henry  IV 
was  said  to  have  introduced  into  oolite  con- 
versation was  the  seemingly  unintelligible 
"  Jarnicoton."  It  appears  that  it  had  been 
his  habit  to  say  "  Jarnidieu "  (je  renie 
Dieu),  a  species  of  blasphemy  \\hich  was 
the  cause  of  much  sorrow  to  his  faithful 
confessor,  the  good  Father  Coton,  who 
pointed  out  the  sin  of  the  expression,  which 
meant,  "I  renounce  God  (  if  so  and  so  be 
not  true)."  The  royal  penitent  received 
the  rebuke  meekly,  and  replied  :  "  Father, 
you  are  right ;  in  future,  I  will  substitute 
'  Jarnicoton,1  "  and  he  kept  his  promise  ! 
MARGARET  H.  GANGEWER. 

ANOTHER  interpretation  is  that  Gris  is 
none  other  than  the  pig  or  boar  which  is 
the  emblem  of  St.  Anthony,  and  is  his  com- 
panion in  all  mediaeval  effigies.  {Grice  or 
grise  being  an  old  word  for  swine.  O.  N., 
griss-porcellus.  Skeat's  "  Etymological  Dic- 
tionary" gives  the  form  griskin  ;  and  Todd's 
edition  of  Johnson,  gris-porcellus.  Sanskrit, 
ghrsh-vis,  ghrsh-tzs=boa.r.  Gr.,  Choiros.) 
Saint  Anthony  was  the  patron  of  Antoine,, 
King  of  Navarre  and  head  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  the  father  of  Henri,  to  whom  the 
saint's  porcine  attendant  must  therefore 
have  been  a  familiar  sight  in  his  youth. 

Anthony  is  the  patron  saint  of  pork- 
butchers,  and  all  over  Europe  his  figure  is 
painted  on  their  shop  fronts.  An  old  inn 
sign  read,  "Put  your  trust  in  God,  and  be 
comforted  for  this  sign  of  the  Good  Sow," 
which  may  have  been  originally  Anthony's 

Pig- 
In  Portugal  the  boys  still  call  after  a  Jew 
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in  the  street,  "  Gri,  Gri,  do  you  want  more 
bacon  ?"  a  relic  of  the  days  when  a  Jew  was 
forced  to  eat  a  piece  of  bacon  as  evidence 
that  he  had  abjured  Judaism  ;  in  1690  a  Jew 
was  burned  for  refusing  this  test. 

A  third  theory  explains  Saint  Gris  as  a 
corruption  of  Sangreal  (sangris  rcalis), 
which  was  the  favorite  subject  of  the  Pro- 
vencal troubadours.  Navarre  was  the  seat  of 
these  mediaeval  minstrels,  and  Henri  him- 
self was  a  troubadour. 

LOUISA  TRUMBULL  COGSWELL. 


"MQDO  OR  MOOU." 

Modo  or  Modu  is  one  of  the  fiends  by 
whom  Edgar,  in  "King  Lear,"  in  his  pre- 
tended character  of  Mad  Tom,  asserts  him- 
self to  be  haunted.  He  says : 

"  The  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gentleman  ; 
Modo  he's  called,  and  Mahu." 

And,  enumerating  the  five  fiends  who  pos- 
sessed him  at  once,  he  names,  "  Mahu,  of 
stealing;  Modo,  of  murder."  Both  Knight 
and  Staunton  tell  us  where  Shakespeare 
found  the  names.  According  to  Bishop 
Warburton's  account,  while  Spain  was  pre- 
paring her  "  Invincible  Armada"  to  subju- 
gate England  to  popery  under  the  Spanish 
rule,  the  Jesuits  in  the  kingdom  were  aiding 
the  good  cause  by  securing  all  the  converts 
possible,  and  one  of  their  methods  was  to  (ap- 
parently) dispossess  pretended  demoniacs. 
An  instance  is  given  where,  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  family,  several  persons,  including 
servants,  were,  as  they  declared,  possessed 
each  by  his  especial  fiend,  and  all  cured  by 
the  priests.  The  imposture  was  afterwards 
confessed,  and,  in  1603,  Dr.  Samuel  Hars- 
net,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,  min- 
utely described  the  circumstances  in  a  book 
•entitled  "  A  Declaration  of  Egregious  Popish 
Impostures,"  etc. 

Among  the  fiends  mentioned  by  Harsnet 
were  several  whose  names  Shakespeare  put 
into  Edgar's  mouth,  and,  among  them, 
Modo.  Harsnet  says:  "Modo,  Master 
Maynie's  devil,  was  a  Grand  Commander 
muster-master  over  the  captains  of  the  seven 
deadly  sins.  *  *  *  Maho,  Sara's  devil, 
was  general  Dictator  of  hell ;  and  yet,  for 
^ood  manners'  sake,  he  was  contented  of 
iiis  good  nature  to  make  show  that  himself 


was  under  the  check  of  Modu,  the  grand 
devil  of  Master  Maynie."  Knight  says: 
"It  is  difficult  to  say  where  Harsnet  found 
the  strange  names  that  the  Jesuits  bestow  on 
their  pretended  fiends."  A  friend  of  Mr. 
Knight's  points  out  the  similarity  between 
the  names  "  Modo  and  Mahu"  and  the 
Hebrew  words  to  express  chaos,  "  Tohu  and 
Bohu."  These  are  used  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  where  the  English  version  trans- 
lates "without  form  and  void,"  and,  the 
gentleman  says,  became  proverbial  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  cites  several  ex- 
amples from  Cudworth's  "  Intellectual  Sys- 
tem" to  show  the  phrase  familiarly  em- 
ployed to  represent  chaos.  He  also  says: 
"  It  is  worthy  of  attention  that,  in  the  wild 
philosophy  of  Manichaeism,  the  evil  princi- 
ple is  the  same  as  chaos,  the  Tohu  and  Bohu 
of  the  Bible." 

St.  Augustine  speaks  of  darkness  and 
chaos,  "with  their  princes  and  producers." 

M.  C.  LENOX. 

[As  Margaret  H.  Gangewer  and  others  of 
our  contributors  point  out,  Modo  is  proba- 
bly an  abbreviation  of  Asmodeus,  of  whom 
an  account  is  given  in  NOTES  AND  QUERIES, 
Vol.  i,  p.  209.  Miss  Cogswell  adds  the  in- 
formation that  in  the  "Goblins,"  by  Sir 
John  Suckling,  a  catch  is  introduced,  which 
concludes  with  these  two  lines : 

"  The  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gentleman, 
Mahu,  Mahu  is  his  name," 

"which,"  she  says,  "  may  not  be  the  pro- 
duction of  Suckling,  but  the  original,  re- 
ferred to  by  Edgar."— ED.] 


BUYING  A  PIG  IN  A  POKE. 

This  old  English  saying — whose  equivalent 
in  Dutch  is  Een  kat  in  een  zak  koopen  ;  in 
Italian,  Non  compra gatto  in  sacco ;  in  Welsh, 
"Never  buy  a  cat  in  a  bag;"  in  French, 
Acheter  un  chat  en  poche — arose  from  what 
was  formerly  a  common  trick,  for  country 
people,  to  put  a  cat,  or  a  hare,  instead  of  a 
sucking-pig,  into  a  bag  and  bring  it  to 
market.  If  any  one  chose  to  "  buy  a  pig  in 
a  poke,"  poke  being  an  Old  English  word 
for  bag,  without  examination,  it  was  his  own 
lookout — he  made  a  blind  bargain  ;  but  if 
he  opened  the  "  poke,"  he  released  the  cat 
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and  betrayed  the  trick;  hence,. the  proverb 
"  to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag."  The  word 
poke  is  a  form  of  the  French  \\ord.  poche,  and 
pochette,  a  little  bag,  is  our  pocket.  Boiige 
and  bougette  are  also  forms  of  the  same 
words,  and  from  them  we  get  the  word  bud- 
get, which  word  has  gone  back  from  Eng- 
land to  France,  and  the  French  minister  of 
finance  presents  his  annual  budget,  as  does 
the  English  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Another  form  of  the  French  proverb  is 
"Acheber  le  chat  pour  le  lievre." 

Chaucer  speaks  of  "  two  pigs  in  a  poke." 
There  is  also  the  German,  Man  muss  die 
Katze  nicht  im  Sacke  kaufen. 

Folk-lore  Journal  aptly  remarks  that 
proverbs  are  like  a  geological  strata,  and 
often  seem  to  skip  an  adjoining  country  to 
appear  in  one  farther  away,  and  this  proverb 
in  many  tongues  has  really  wandered  from 
Greece,  where,  during  the  Moslem  ascen- 
dency, the  people  were  not  allowed  to  sell 
the  pig,  as  it  was  an  unclean  animal ;  hence, 
it  was  offered  for  sale  by  night,  hidden  in  a 
bag.  M.  N.  ROBINSON. 

PILPAY,  the  Indian  ^Esop,  in  his  collec- 
tion of  Sanskrit  tales,  the  Panchatantra, 
relates,  among  the  stories  of  Sharpers  and 
r  Simpletons,  an  anecdote  of  the  "  Brahmin 
and  the  goat,"  very  like  that  of  our  country- 
man and  the  pig  in  a  poke. 

The  tale  has  a  special  interest,  in  that 
""--v^Macaulay  once  utilized  it,  with  some  trifling 
changes,  for  the  sake  of  analogy,  in  his 
clever  criticism  of  Montgomery's  so-called 
poems.  He  represents  one  of  these  sharpers 
as  coming  up  to  a  Brahmin,  and,  pulling  a 
dog  out  of  a  sack,  offering  him  a  fine  sheep 
for  sale.  The  second  and  third  rascals  come 
up  in  turn,  and,  declaring  the  dog  to  be  a 
sheep,  urge  the  advantages  of  such  a  bargain. 
Believing  that  he  must  be  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  optical  delusion,  the  Brahmin 
purchases  the  dog;  but  discovering  on 
reaching  home  that  he  has  been  tricked,  he 
is  "smitten  with  a  sore  disease  in  all  his 
joints."  The  application  in  this  case  is: 
The  sharpers  were  the  venal  reviewers ;  the 
dog  was  Robert  Montgomery's  twaddle, 
which  they  asserted  was  true  poetry,  and 
the  Brahmin  was  the  public,  duped  by  false 
knaves.  MARGARET  H.  GANGEWER. 


BULWER'S  "MONEY." 

Alfred  Evelyn  is  Sir  John  Vesey's  poor 
cousin  and  unpaid  secretary.  He  loves 
Clara  Douglas,  the  poor  companion  of 
Lady  Franklin;  a  good  and  charitable  girl, 
who  refuses  him  because  both  are  poor. 
The  death  of  a  relative,  who  "  makes 
him  his  heir  because  he  has  never  fawned 
on  him,"  gives  Evelyn  a  fortune,  and  he 
is  much  sought  after.  His  sudden  wealth 
does  not  spoil  him,  and  almost  his  first 
act  is  secretly  to  settle  a  fortune  upon 
Clara.  Thinking  her  indifferent  to  him,  he 
addresses  Georgina,  Sir  John's  daughter, 
who  accepts  him  for  his  money,  though  she 
really  loves  Frederick  Blount,  a  fashionable 
coxcomb.  Evelyn  learns  this  and  resolves 
to  test  her.  He  gambles,  borrows  money 
from  Blount,  and  appears  to  be  overpow- 
ered with  debt.  Clara,  who  loves  him, 
comes  secretly  to  his  relief,  placing  half  her 
fortune  to  his  credit,  but  Georgina  jilts 
him,  and  accepts  Blount.  Evelyn  renews 
his  addresses  to  Clara,  who  accepts  him,  be- 
lieving him  to  be  poor,  but  he  undeceives 
her.  Lady  Franklin  marries  his  friend,  the 
disconsolate  Graves,  and  all  ends  happily 
with  "  plenty  of  money  !" 

M.  N.  ROBINSON. 


Q  U  B 


B  S 


Torloisk.  —  Where  is  there  a  town  of  this 
name?  T.  C. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

The  only  name  bearing  any  similarity  to 
the  one  given  is  Torlovacs  or  Tolovcsk,  a 
small  village  in  Hungary.  If  the  name  is 
Sclavic,  which  I  suspect,  it  is  probably  some 
insignificant  Russian  or  Hungarian  post-vil- 
lage. J.  W.  REDWAY. 

Like  a  Tired  Child.  —  Who  was  the  author 
of  the  lines  : 

"  I  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child, 
And  weep  away  the  life  of  care, 
Which  I  have  borne  and  yet  must  bear." 

QUOTATION. 
CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  in  the  year  1819. 
They  occur  in  "Stanzas  written  in  Dejection 
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near  Naples,"    the  concluding   line  of  the 
stanza  quoted  above  runs : 

"  Till  death  like  sleep  might  steal  on  me." 

Mrs.  Shelley  says  of  this  period  of  Shel- 
ley's life  :  "  We  lived  in  utter  solitude,  and 
such  is  not  often  the  nurse  of  cheerfulness." 
Mr.  Dowden,  in  his  "Life  of  Shelley," 
says:  "The  excitement  of  his  delight  in 
excursions  hither  and  thither  was  followed 
by  a  corresponding  reaction  of  spirits." 
And  again,  quoting  Dowden:  "  Now  were 
written  the  exquisite  stanzas  in  which  the 
radiance  of  the  sea  and  sky  is  contrasted 
with  his  own  forlorn  despondency,  and, 
amid  the  joyous  voices  of  the  waves  and 
winds  and  birds,  there  is  heard  the  voice  of 
his  own  heart  uttering  a  plaintive  cry  for 
death." 

Dinna  Ye  Hear,  etc. — In  what  poem  can 
I  find  the  line  "  Dinna  ye  hear  the  slogan  ?" 

GEORGIA. 

.    There  Jessie  Brown  stood  listening 
And  then  a  broad  gladness  broke 
All  over  her  face,  and  she  took  my  hand 
And  drew  me  near  and  spoke : 

"  The  Highlanders !  Oh,  dinna  ye  hear 

The  slogan  far  awa? 
The  McGregors?  Ah,  I  ken  it  weel  ; 

It  is  the  grandest  of  them  a'." 

— "  The  Relief  of  Lucknow.'* 

ROBERT  LOWELL. 


TO  €>OI^ESPON  DENTS. 


WAY,  WAL,  GAL.  —  Will  you  or  any  of 
your  learned  correspondents,  as  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain or  Mr.  Pullen,  kindly  tell  me  the 
origin  of  the  affix  way  in  such  place-names 
as  Norway,  Solway,  Galway,  Galloway? 
Also,  the  meaning  and  relationship  of  wal 
and  gat  in  such  names  as  Cornwall,  Portugal, 
Wales,  Walloon,  Wallachia,  Gaul,  etc.  ? 
IGNORAMUS  SED  QILERENS. 

CATCHING  ELFETRITCHES.  —  A  custom  is 
prevalent  among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans 
which  is  known  by  different  names  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  though  the 
names  are  all  corruptions  of  the  same  word. 
A  Reading  newspaper  recently  spoke  of  the 
custom  as  "Catching  the  Elbedrichella  ;" 
a  York  paper  calls  it  "  Hunting  the  Elbe- 


triche s ;"  in  Franklin  county,  the  name  is 
Epeltriches,  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Fischer,  in  his 
Pennsylvania  German  poems,  calls  it  "  Elfe- 
tritche  fange" — catching  elves. 

The  custom  consists  in  taking  some  one 
who  is  not  in  the  secret  to  some  very  ex- 
posed situation  on  a  cold  windy  night,  and 
giving  him  a  bag,  which  he  is  instructed  to 
hold  close  to  the  ground,  with  the  mouth 
open.  The  others  of  the  party  go  off  to 
chase  up  the  "elfetritches"  which  the  green- 
horn is  to  catch  in  the  bag.  For  a  while 
they  make  a  noise  as  though  chasing  some- 
thing, but  finally  slip  off  home,  leaving  the 
innocent  one  to  shiver  in  the  cold  until  he 
realizes  that  he  has  been  fooled. 

This  custom  is  not  so  prevalent  now  as 
was  formerly  the  case,  but  that  it  still  ob- 
tains in  some  parts  of  the  State  is  evidenced 
by  the  notices  of  it  which  have  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  above  referred  to. 

Can  any  one  give  the  origin  of  the  cus- 
tom? D.  W.  NEAD. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

(©OMMUNIGAJPIONS. 

A  YOUNG  lady  correspondent  writes :  "It 
seems  to  me  the  idea  of  matrimony  would 
be  less  repulsive  to  women  if  they  did 
not  have  to  forfeit  their  birthrights  in  this 
way,"  etc.,  alluding,  of  course.,  to  the  change 
of  their  names  at  time  of  marriage.  Will  you 
please  give  the  much  desired  information 
concerning  the  important  question  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  custom,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  became  necessary  for  the 
wife  to  drop  her  own  maiden  name  and  as- 
sume that  of  her  husband  ? 

Your  reply  will  be  looked  forward  to  with 
much  pleasure. 

INQUISITIVE'  INQUIRER. 

[Blackstone  says:  "By  marriage  the  hus- 
band and  wife  are  one  in  the  law ;  that  is, 
the  very  being  or  legal  existence  of  the  woman 
is  suspended  during  the  marriage,  or,  at 
least,  is  incorporated  and  consolidated  into 
that  of  the  husband,  under  whose  wing, 
protection  and  cover  she  performs  every- 
thing ;  and  is  therefore  called,  in  our  law- 
French,  femme-couvert,femina  viro  co-operta  ; 
is  said  to  be  convert  baron,  or  under  the  pro- 
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tecrion  and  influence  of  her  husband,  her 
baron  or  lord,  and  her  condition  during  her 
marriage  is  called  her  coverture."] 

SANDWICHES. — The  origin  of  the  word 
"sandwich,"  applied  to  an  article  of  pre- 
pared food,  as  I  have  heard  it,  varies,  in  one 
point,  from  that  given  in  AMERICAN  NOTES 
AND  QUERIES,  Vol.  ii,  p.  45.  Admiral,  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  was,  at  one  period  of  his 
life,  in  poor  health  ;  and  his  physician  had 
forbidden  him  to  eat  butter.  As  a  substi- 
tute, he  used  slices  of  meat  between  slips  of 
bread,  in  the  now  familiar  form.  Once, 
upon  entertaining  friends,  specimens  of  this 
new  dish  were  placed  upon  the  table  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  guests.  A  name  was  con- 
sidered necessary,  and  the  slips  of  bread 
and  meat  were  forthwith  called  "  sand- 
wiches. ' ' 

P.  S.  HAMILTON. 

ASPINQUID. — I  am  under  the  necessity  of 
disputing  the  explanation  under  this  head- 
ing, in  the  AMERICAN  NOTES  AND  QUERIES, 
Vol.  ii,  p.  140.  There  is  only  a  most  vague, 
misty,  and  not  by  any  means  prevalent,  tra- 
dition of  the  existence  of  this  saintly  person- 
age called  "  Aspinquid,"  or  "  Passacona- 
way."  The  very  idea  of  one  of  our  North 
American  Indians — say  of  the  Algonquin 
race — becoming  converted  into  a  devout, 
active  and  wondrously  successful  Christian 
missionary,  "  healing  the  sick  and  perform- 
ing miracles,"  has  in  itself  a  very  mythical 
appearance.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  simple 
myth,  but  of  modern  foundation.  I  can 
find  no  account  of  the  marvelous  career — in- 
deed, no  mention  at  all,  of  this  "St.  Aspin- 
quid," in  the  relations  of  the  Jesuits,  or  in 
the  accounts  of  any  other  missionaries,  or  in 
any  historical  authority,  and  I  have  made 
diligent  search  for  the  same.  Who,  then, 
or  what,  is  Aspinquid?  I  will  endeavor  to 
answer  by  repeating  the  substance  of  a  paper 
written  by  me  upon  this  subject,  some  years 
ago,  in  a  Halifax  journal. 

In  the  "Relation  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers" 
of  1611,  and  in  the  chapter  treating  upon 
the  nature,  the  clothing,  habitations  and 
food  of  the  aborigines  of  this  country,  which 
we  now  call  Nova  Scotia — after  much  other 
matter  bearing  upon  these  heads,  the  ac- 


count goes  on  to  say,  in  the  quaint  original, 
speaking,  of  course,  of  the  Indians  : 

"Deslemoisde  Mai  jusqu'  alami-Septem- 
bre,  ils  sont  hors  de  crainte  pour  leurvivres: 
car  les  moules  sont  a  la  coste  et  avec  toute 
sorte  de  poissons  et  de  coquillages,  et  les 
navires  francois  avec  lesquels  ils  troquent ; 
*  *  *  il  faut  leur  faire  des  presents  et 
les  bien  haranguer  autant  qu'ils  accordent 
la  traicte,  et  celle-cy  faicte,  il  faut  encore 
les  tabagier,  c'est  a  dire,  les  banqueter ;  alors 
ils  danseront,  harangueront,  et  chanteront, 
Adesquidez,  Adesquidez,  a  scauoir,  qu'ils 
sont  les  bons  amis,  alliez,  confederez,  et  com- 
peres du  roy  et  des  Francois." 

That  is  to  say :  "  From  the  month  of 
May  until  the  middle  of  September,  they 
have  nothing  to  fear  on  account  of  food  ; 
for  the  mussels  are  on  the  shore,  with  all 
sorts  of  fish  and  shell-fish,  and  the  French 
ships  for  them  to  traffic  with  ;  *  *  *  It 
is  needful  to  make  them  (the  Indians)  pres- 
ents, and  to  harangue  them  well  as  often  as 
they  agree  to  trade ;  and,  this  done,  it  is 
necessary  to  smoke  tobacco  with  them — 
that  means  to  feast  them :  then  they  will 
dance,  they  will  make  speeches,  and  they 
will  sing,  Adesquidez,  Adesquidez — that  is  to 
say,  that  they  are  the  good  friends,  allies, 
confederates  and  comrades  of  the  king  and 
of  the  French." 

My  inference  is,  that  this  word,  Adesqui- 
dez, is  the  good  old  Jesuit  fathers'  attempt 
to  render  in  French  characters  some  Micmac 
word  or  expression,  meaning  good  fellow- 
ship, or  jolly  good  fellows  altogether ;  and 
that  the  more  recent  word,  Aspinquid,  used 
in  our  time,  is  an  English  corruption  of  a 
French  corruption — but  not  a  bad  attempt. 
These  jollifications  which  could,  at  first, 
take  place  only  rarely,  and  as  often  as  there 
was  an  opportunity  for  traffic,  would,  in  the 
course  of  time  and  in  the  natural  order  of 
events,  become  more  momentous  affairs, 
gradually  acquiring  something  of  the  dignity 
of  a  national  feast,  fete  or  festa,  recurring 
periodically,  that  is,  upon  the  great  annual 
arrival  of  the  French  ships  out  from  France, 
or  some  time  about  the  month  of  May. 
What  was,  for  a  long  time,  kept  up  as  an 
annual  festival  in  honor  and  commemora- 
tion of  a  pleasant  and  profitable  traffic, 
would  naturally  enough  continue  to  be  kept 
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up,  especially  by  people  so  fond  of  feasting 
as  the  Indians  were,  and  at  about  the  same 
season,  even  after  there  had  ceased  to  be 
any  habitual  arrival  of  a  trading  fleet  in  the 
spring — would  naturally  continue  to  be  kept 
up  for  a  time,  at  least,  even  after  the  coun- 
try had  passed  under  the  rule  of  the  Eng- 
glish.  Again,  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  for  the  English  new-comers,  on  seeing 
the  aborigines,  whilst  calling  themselves 
Roman  Catholics,  formally  celebrating  a 
feast,  on  or  about  the  same  date  every  year, 
than  to  imagine  that  of  course  it  must  be  a 
saint's  day.  Thus,  having  got  hold  of  a 
name  which  they  pronounced  Aspinquid, 
they  prefixed  a  saint  to  it  and  put  it  in  the 
calendar.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
this  is  the  origin  of  the  word. 

I  may  add  that,  in  old  Halifax  almanacs 
of  the  past  century,  Aspinquid 's  Day  seems 
to  have  been  a  "movable  feast;"  and,  I 
suppose,  the  moon's  phases  had  something 
to  do  with  it.  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
a  full  series  of  these  old  almanacs,  but  in 
that  for  1774,  Aspinquid' s  Day  is  on  the 
seventeenth  of  May;  for  1780,  on  the  fifth 
of  May,  and  for  1786,  on  the  third  of  June. 
It  was  always  observed,  in  Halifax,  especially 
by  the  socially  higher  classes,  in  the  olden 
time.  Large  parties  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men would  meet  on  some  pleasant  spot, 
near  some  rich  clam  bed  or  mussel  bed, 
make  up  fires  to  cook  the  fish  and  prepare 
other  delicacies,  which,  with  jolly  good 
humor,  always  abounded,  and  thus  they 
had  their  "feast  of  shells"  and  "made  a 
day  of  it."  Like  many  other  good  things, 
this  pleasant  custom  was  killed  by  politics. 
I  think,  about  1775  or  '76,  the  day  was 
being  celebrated  on  the  shore  of  the  North- 
west Arm,  a  branch  of  Halifax  harbor,  when, 
in  the  course  of  toasts  and  speeches,  some- 
body thought  that  somebody  else  gave  utter- 
ance to  disloyal  sentiments ;  high  and  angry 
words  ensued  ;  the  party  broke  up  in  sud- 
den consternation,  and  Aspinquid'' s  Day  has 
never  been  observed  since. 


YARMOUTH,  N.  S. 


P.  S.  HAMILTON. 


MISPRONUNCIATION  OF  PROPER  NAMES 
(Vol.  i,  pp.  279,  300;  Vol.  ii,  p.  238).— We 
Scotch  are  a  small  people,  but  endowed  with 


a  wonderful  faculty  of  self-assertiveness. 
I  really  fear  we  are  monopolizing  too  much 
of  your  space  with  our  little  national  mat- 
ters. As,  however,  I  initiated  the  discus- 
sion on  name-pronunciation,  and  as,  more- 
over, I  have  something  definite  to  say  in 
regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  name 
Forbes,  I  venture  to  send  you  the  following 
note  on  Mr.  P.  S.  Hamilton's  contribution. 

I  lived  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  town 
of  Banff,  close  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
Clan  Newe  (on  the  Don,  Aberdeenshire), 
and  the  name  was  prevalent  in  the  burgh 
and  district.  What  might  be  called  our 
leading  family  bore  it,  and  our  commissary 
clerk  and  son  were  the  uncle  and  cousin 
of  the  famous  war-correspondent,  while 
his  sister  lived  within  a  few  miles.  I  was 
intimate  with  them  all.  Now  these  all 
called  themselves  "Forbs,"  and  if  any  one 
addressed  them  as  "  For-bes,"  they  knew  he 
was  a  stranger.  At  the  same  time  I  incline 
to  think,  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  that  "  For-bes" 
was  the  original  pronunciation,  for  the  old 
people  always  spoke  of  the  commissary-clerk 
as  "  Geordie  For-bes,"  and  even  of  the  war- 
correspondent  as  "Archie  For-bes."  When 
I  came  from  the  South  to  Banff,  I  called 
them  "For-bes,"  but,  on  finding  my  pro- 
nunciation was  not  the  mode,  I  changed  it 
for  "  Forbs."  To  sum  up,  a  good  deal  may 
be  said  on  both  sides,  only  the  monosyllabic 
pronunciation  is  now  the  prevailing  one  in 
the  land  of  the  clan,  and  the  more  fashion- 
able everywhere. 

Charles  is  not  pronounced  "  Char-les"  in 
Scotland.  The  popular  pronunciation  is 
"  Chayrls"  (ay  as  in  may)',  the  polite,  as 
here.  The  name  is  certainly  not  derived 
from  Latin  Carolus  or  Charolus  (whatever 
this  may  be),  but  from  Teutonic  Karl,  modi- 
fied by  Norman-French  influence  or  natural 
vocalization.  Compare  church  from  kirk; 
churl  from  cor  I  (c  hard)  ;  French  jardin 
from  Teut.  garten,  through  garden,  gyarden, 
djardin,  etc.  The  final  s  of  Charles  may  be 
from  the  Latin  case  termination  us.  J.  H. 

TRYST. — We  are  really  a  sad  people  for 
making  havoc  of  national  pronunciation. 
We  are  converting  Faust  into  Fawst,  and 
playing  the  mischief  in  many  directions. 
The  other  day  I  heard  a  not  altogether  un- 
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educated  man,  in  a  public  address,  speak  of 
"  the  well-known  poet  Goth."  The  fine 
old  Scotch  word  tryst  fares  as  badly  as  any. 
This,  Webster  boldly  pronounces  frtst,  and 
though  Worcester,  in  its  "Supplement,"  in- 
dicates  the  true  pronunciation  (that  of  *  in 
might},  it  says  this  is  exclusively  Scotch,  and 
that  it  is  pronounced  trist  in  England.  This 
is  not  so.  The  English  pronunciation  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  Scotch.  The  word 
is  indeed  North  English  as  well  as  Scotch, 
e.g.,  "  Penrith  tryst,'1  that  is,  cattle-market. 
A  tryst  is  a  fixed  or  agreed  on  meeting  of 
any  kind,  but,  especially,  a  prearranged 
meeting  or  arrangement  for  a  meeting  of 
lovers.  One  good  old  Scotch  song  begins  : 

"  Heigho !  Johnnie,  lad,  ye're  no  sae  true's  ye  sud  hae 

been ; 

Heigho  !   Johnnie,  lad,  ye  didna'  keep  yer  tryst  yes- 
treen." 

For  origin  of  word  compare  Icelandic  treista, 
Swedish  trcesta,  to  triest.  J.  H. 

THE  JOLLY  BEGGAR  (Vol.  ii,  p.  240,  etc., 
etc.). — I  have  a  pretty  strong  conviction 
that  the  two  lines  quoted  under  this  heading 
by  your  able  and  learned  correspondent,  E. 
Prioleau,  are  simply  the  first  lines  of  the 
song,  "We'll  Gang  (not  Gae)  Nae  Mair 
A-rovin."  I  have  heard  this  sung  by  the 
celebrated  Scottish  vocalist,  Wilson,  and 
others,  and,  so  far  as  my  memory  serves  me, 
that  was  how  it  began. 

But  the  lines  are  somewhat  mangled  as 
they  appear  in  Mr.  P.'s  communication. 
Here  is  the  true  reading : 

"  Thair  was  a  jolly  beggar,  and  a-begging  he  was  boun, 
And  he  tuik  up  his  quarters  into  a  landwart  toun." 

The  ou  in  boun  and  toun  is  pronounced  as 
in  Louis.  Boun,  I  may  add,  is  the  Scotch 
counterpart  of  English  bound.  "  A  landwart 
toun"  means,  simply,  a  country  homestead 
or  a  farm-steading.  J.  H. 

ROUSSALKAS  (Vol.  ii,  p.  161 ). — In  the  num- 
ber of  your  very  interesting  little  paper  for 
February  2  (Vol.  ii,  No.  14),  "  X"  inquires 
about  the  "  Roussalkas,"  the  Lithuanian 
water  spirits.  I  observe  the  answer  given  by 
the  editor  varies  a  little  from  the  idea  de- 
veloped by  Prosper  Merimee,  in  his  curious 
story  of  "  Lokis,"  one  of  the  most  singular 
tales  it  was  ever  my  fortune  to  read.  His 


description  gives  a  rather  malignant  turn  to 
their  character,  instead  of  the  gentle  and 
beneficent  beings  the  NOTES  AND  QUERIES 
describe  them  to  be.  A  translation  of 
"  Lokis"  appeared  in  one  of  the  early  num- 
bers of  Appletorf  s  journal. 

E.  PRIOLEAU. 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

THE  BOWIE  KNIFE  (Vol.  i,  p.  49)-— 
A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following 
newspaper  clipping : 

"There  is  a  gentleman  living  in  this  city 
who  has  in  his  possession  a  knife  once 
owned  by  Jim  Bowie,  which  was  given  him 
by  Juan  Padillo,  a  man  who  left  the  Lafitte 
band  of  pirates  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
Bowie,  and  who  is  still  living.  The  knife  is 
of  tempered  steel,  the  blade  sixteen  inches 
long,  |  with  a  steel  guard  and  buckhorn 
handle.  The  handle  is  dressed  smooth 
where  the  hand  clasps  it,  and  on  one  side  is 
a  silver  plate,  one  and  one-half  inches  long, 
set  into  the  handle,  on  which  is  scratched, 
in  rude  characters,  '  Jim  Bowie.'  On  the 
steel  guard  of  the  knife,  on  the  upper  side, 
two  notches  have  been  cut  with  a  file,  which 
old  Juan  Padillo  said  were  cut  to  mark  the 
number  of  men  Bowie  had  killed  with  the 
knife.  On  the  lower  side  of  the  guard  are 
three  notches,  which  are  said  to  represent 
the  number  of  Indians  scalped  with  the 
same  knife.  The  knife  was  given  by  Bowie 
to  Padillo  while  Bowie  was  a  resident  of 
San  Augustine,  Tex.,  and  was  presented  by 
Padillo  to  its  present  owner  in  1862,  when 
the  latter  succeeded  in  recovering  from  the 
Comanches  ten  head  of  horses,  which  they 
had  stolen  from  Padillo's  ranch,  thirty-five 
miles  west  of  San  Antonio." — Honev  Grove 
(Tex.}  Special.  C.  H.  CARVER. 

MAY'S  LANDING,  N.  J. 

FLUSHETH  THE  RISE  (Vol.  ii,  216).— 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  "upland 
meadow,"  at  least  not  in  Britain.  .  A 
meadow  is  a  stretch  of  low-lying,  rich  pas- 
ture land,  generally  along  the  banks  of  a 
river,  often  bounded  by  a  rise.  A  rise  is 
simply  a  rising  piece  of  ground  ;  we  often 
talk  of  the  rise  of  a  hill.  Here  rise  is  nearly, 
or  quite,  equivalent  to  "  bluff,"  or  Scotch 
"brae."  J- H. 
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SOMETHING  LIKE  ^ESCHYLUS. — A  corre- 
spondent sends  this  clipping  : 

"  Sea  gulls  have  a  well-known  habit  of 
picking  up  mussels  from  the  strand,  soaring 
aloft,  and  dropping  them  upon  stones  to 
break  them  open.  A  resident  of  Sea  Bright, 
N.  J.,  according  to  a  report  from  there, 
wears  large  patches  of  court  plaster  on  his 
shining  bald  head  in  consequence  of  the 
sagacity  of  these  birds.  He  was  walking 
along  the  beach  near  his  home,  when  he  saw 
a  gull  flutter  upward  from  the  sands.  Sud- 
denly his  hat  flew  off,  and  in  the  next  in- 
stant he  felt  a  hard  blow  on  the  top  of  the 
head  that  stunned  him  for  a  moment. 
Looking  upward,  he  saw  the  gull  bearing 
down  upon  him,  and,  dodging,  the  puzzled 
bird  flew  off.  It  had  mistaken  the  unfortu- 
nate man's  shining  cranium  for  a  stone  and 
cut  a  large  furrow  in  it."  W.  W.  R. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

SHAKESPEAREAN  THEATRES. — Mr.  Horace 
Howard  Furness  lately  called  attention  to  a 
unique  print  of  a  theatre  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Shakespeare,  and  more  recently  a 
print  of  the  "Globe  Theatre"  has  been 
found  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Utrecht,  and 
transmitted  to  the  British  Museum  on  loan. 

May  I  mention  that  in  a  "  Collection  of 
Drolls,"  or  "Comic  Scenes  from  Shake- 
speare, Fletcher,  etc.,"  by  Robert  Cox,  pub- 
lished in  1672,  the  frontispiece  gives  a  view 
of  the  interior  of  the  "  Red  Bull  Theatre," 
which  is  extremely  curious  and  "valuable 
from  being  the  only  representation  extant  of 
the  internal  appearance  of  one  of  the  ear- 
liest London  theatres."  A  faithful  copy  of 
it  is  reproduced  in  Vol.  i,  of  the  "  Old  Eng- 
lish Drama,"  London,  Thomas  White,  1830. 
According  to  tradition  this  was  the  theatre 
at  which  Shakespeare  held  gentlemen's 
horses  for  hire  on  his  first  arrival  in  London. 
No  trace  of  the  theatre  remains  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  the  editor  of  the  Londina  lllus- 
trata  says  :  "  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace 
the  exact  spot  it  occupied."  It  was  a  large 
house  standing  on  a  plot  of  ground  called 
"  Red  Bull  Yard,"  near  the  northern  end 
of  St.  John's  street,  Clerkenwell,  now  known 
as  Woodbridge  street,  a  "narrow,  dirty 
avenue,  the  first  turning  to  the  left  above 
Aylesbury  street." 


The  plate  shows  a  raised  platform,  which 
acts  as  the  stage,  with  six  two-wicked  foot- 
lights at  the  front,  round  which  are  standing 
the  "  groundlings."  It  is  backed  by  what 
would  now  be  called  "boxes,"  in 
which  are  ladies  and  courtiers,  and  these  are 
divided  by  two  long  curtains,  after  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  entrance  for  the  riders  is 
arranged  in  a  modern  "  circus." 

Seven  well-known  theatrical  characters  are 
drawn  upon  the  stage  :  (i)  Sir  John  Falstaff, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  knight's 
original  costume  has  descended  to  the  pres- 
ent day  with  little  variation,  though  his 
obesity  has  mightily  increased.  (2)  Dame 
Quickly.  (3)  Clause  from  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  "Beggar's  Bush."  (4)  The 
French  dancing  master  from  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  comedy,  called  "Variety;" 
and  (5  and  6)  the  changeling  and  simple- 
ton, from  pieces  written  by  Cox  himself. 
Lastly,  coming  from  behind  the  curtains,  with 
a  label  from  his  mouth  bearing  the  words 
"  Tu  Quoque,"  is  discovered  the  comedian, 
Green,  who  in  the  character  of  "  Bubble," 
in  Cooke's  comedy,  replied  to  every  compli- 
ment ' '  Tu  Quoque. ' '  The  comedian ' '  played 
the  part  with  so  much  ability  that  the  au- 
thor out  of  gratitude  named  his  piece  after 
him,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  called 
"  Green's  Tu  Quoque."  J.  T. 

THE  MORIER  INCIDENT  (Vol.  ii,  p.  212). 
— Morier  did  not  communicate  the  crown- 
prince's  diary  to  Geffcken.  This  was  done 
by  a  Wiirtemberg  nobleman,  a  friend  and 
confidant  of  the  Emperor  Frederick,  to 
whom  he  had  entrusted  it,  or  a  copy. 

The  so-called  "incident"  refers  to  the 
charge  made  by  the  Bismarcks  that  Sir  Rob- 
ert Morier  communicated  to  Bazaine  the 
advance  of  the  Prussians  on  Metz,  which  he 
did  not  do,  and  did  not  need  to  do,  for 
Bazaine  knew  their  movements  from  their 
initiation.  Morier  quite  cleared  himself. 

J.  H. 

"  HIGHER  ARTS  SUBSIST  ON  FREEDOM — 
ECCENTRICITY,"  etc.,  the  authorship  of 
which  is  requested  in  NOTES  AND  QUERIES 
of  March  2,  is  from  George  Eliot's  "  Stra- 
divarius."  PERSIS. 
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THE  STORY  OF  NITOCRIS'  TOMB. 

(Vol.  ii,  p.  153.) 

The  identity  of  this  queen  of  Babylon  has 
occasioned  great  dispute  among  modern 
writers,  and  is  still  involved  in  as  much  un- 
certainty as  that  of  many  other  characters 
connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  East. 
Herodotus,  who  writes  more  of  her  wonder- 
ful works  than  of  her  personality  as  a  queen 
or  woman,  mentions  her  as  reigning  shortly 
after  the  capture  of  Nineveh  by  the  Medes, 
which  is  placed  about  606  B.  C. ;  she  is 
therefore  supposed  by  many  to  have  been 
the  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  came  to 
the  throne  in  604  B.  C.,  and  the  mother  of 
Labynetus  or  Nabonidus,  who  is  known  in 
the  Bible  as  Belshazzar.  Rollin,  however, 
makes  her  the  wife  of  Evil-Merodach,  the 
son  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Herodotus  says  that  she  was  wiser  than  her 
predecessor,  Serniramis,  and,  having  con- 
quered Nineveh,  was  not  satisfied  to  sit  down 
calmly,  pleased  with  her  victories,  but  knew 
too  well  that  in  course  of  time  her  own  city 
would  be  attacked  in  return,  and  therefore 
set  to  work  to  fortify  it,  and  render  it  im- 
pregnable against  the  assaults  of  the  enemy. 
Her  first  labor  was  the  diverting  of  the 
Euphrates  river  from  its  natural  course,  so 
that  it  was  no  longer  a  direct  route  of  travel; 
but  offered  many  intricate  turns  and  bends, 
which  would  puzzle  the  navigators  who 
might  seek  to  approach  Babylon. 

She  next  proceeded  to  excavate  a  great 
lake,  above  the  city,  to  be  used  as  a  reser- 
voir, the  earth  from  which  she  utilized  in 
forming  her  river  embankments.  Thes" 
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were  lined  with  bricks,  such  as  had  formed 
the  material  of  the  famous  city  wall,  that 
they  might  resist  the  force  of  the  stream ; 
and  finally  drawbridges  were  thrown  across 
the  river  at  several  points,  that  the  two 
portions,  into  which  the  city  was  naturally 
divided,  might  be  the  more  accessible  to  each 
other. 

But  these  stupendous  works  were  not  all 
the  schemes  that  suggested  themselves  to 
this  wise  princess.  She  also  caused  her  own 
tomb  to  be  constructed  in  the  upper  part  of 
one  of  the  principal  gateways  of  the  city, 
high  above  the  heads  of  the  passers-by,  with 
this  inscription  upon  it :  "  If  there  be  one 
among  my  successors  on  the  throne  of  Baby- 
lon, who  is  in  want  of  treasure,  let  him  open 
my  tomb,  and  take  as  much  as  he  chooses, 
not,  however,  unless  he  be  truly  in  want,  for 
it  will  not  be  for  his  good." 

For  several  hundreds  of  years  the  tomb 
was  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed;  but 
when  the  mighty  Darius  came  to  the  king- 
dom, it  appeared  to  him  a  very  unreasonable 
thing  that  he  should  be  debarred  by  the 
presence  of  a  dead  body  from  driving 
through  one  of  the  chief  gates  of  his  city ;  and 
the  more  his  mind  dwelt  upon  it,  the  more 
absurd  it  seemed  to  allow  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  lie  idle  just  within  reach  of  his 
grasp.  He  therefore  determined  that  the 
urgent  and  indispensable  necessity  of  which 
Nitocris  had  spoken  had  arrived,  and  he 
accordingly  ordered  the  monument  to  be  un- 
sealed. 

It  would  seem  as  though  Nitocris  had  been 
possessed  of  a  very  modern  weakness  for 
practical  jokes,  for  instead  of  the  immense 
treasures,  with  the  expectation  of  which  Da- 
rius had  flattered  himself,  he  beheld,  on 
entering  the  tomb,  only  the  dead  bodyvof  the 
queen,  and  another  inscription  :  "If  thou 
hadst  not  an  insatiable  thirst  after  money, 
and  a  most  sordid,  avaricious  soul,  thou 
wouldst  never  have  broken  open  the  sepul- 
chre of  the  dead."  Of  Darius'  comments 
upon  this  occasion,  history  and  tradition  are 
alike  silent.  Had  he  lived  in  a  later  age, 
he  might  have  spared  his  labor  by  remem- 
bering that  in  most  instances  "Gilded 
tombs  do  worms  enfold  " — and  little  else. 

It  seems  rather  odd  that  this  famous  story 
of  Nitocris'  posthumous  deception  should 


prove,  after  all,  but  the  second  telling  of  an 
old  tale;  at  least,  Plutarch  would  have  us 
believe  so,  for  he  relates  the  very  same  cir- 
cumstances of  Semiramis,  the  other  cele- 
brated queen  of  Babylon,  who,  according  to 
Herodotus,  preceded  Nitocris  by  five  gener- 
ations. In  the  "Moralia"  we  read  not 
only  an  account  of  Semiramis'  wonderful 
executive  ability,  which  enabled  her  to  rid 
herself  of  an  undesirable  consort,  in  order 
to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  but  also 
of  the  stupendous  works  which  have  rendered 
her  name  and  that  of  Babylon  immortal. 

Moreover,  when  she  came  to  die,  or, 
according  to  many  of  her  chroniclers,  was 
prepared  to  take  to  herself  "  the  wings  of  a 
dove,"  we  learn  (I,  186)  that  "she  built  a 
monument  for  herself  with  this  inscription  : 
'  Whatever  king  wants  treasure,  if  he  opens 
this  tomb,  he  may  be  satisfied  ! '  Darius, 
therefore,  opening  it,  found  no  treasure,  but 
another  inscription  of  this  import :  '  If 
thou  wert  not  a  wicked  person  and  of  unsa- 
tiable  covetousness,  thou  wouldst  not  disturb 
the  mansions  of  the  dead.' ' 

Here  is  an  anticipation  of  Nitocris'  clever 
device;  identical  in  all  its  details.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  believe,  with  any  sort  of 
deference  to  Darius'  common  sense,  that  the 
same  deceit  could  have  been  practiced  upon 
him  a  second  time.  We  must  therefore 
conclude  that  Herodotus  and  Plutarch  were 
writing  of  the  same  incident,  with  a  distinc- 
tive preference  on  the  part  of  each  for  his 
own  chosen  heroine;  or,  that  the  two 
queens  are  one  and  the  same.  But,  to  the 
very  ancient  historian  and  the  modern  myth- 
maker,  anything  is  possible;  and  a  right- 
minded  reader  will  waive  carping  criticism, 
and  accept  the  story  as  they  give  it,  without 
further  comment. 

Were  it  not  that  the  name  of  Semiramis  is 
suggested  in  connection  with  this  present 
query,  a  different  and  more  pleasing  solution 
might  be  offered.  We  learn  in  the  history 
of  Egypt  that  one  of  the  queens  of  that 
country  was  likewise  named  Nitocris.  She 
figures  in  the  famous  Turin  Papyrus,  but  her 
exact  historical  place  is  not  certain. 

According  to  Manetho,  the  well-known 
Egyptian  historian,  this  beautiful  princess 
was  the  last  of  the  sixth  dynasty,  and  the 
"builder  of  the  third  pyramid."  She 
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appears  to  be  almost  the  only  Egyptian 
whose  historical  character  has  been  lost  in  a 
succession  of  legends,  but  if  we  can  identify 
her,  as  many  do,  with  "  The  Rhodope,  who 
built  the  pyramid,"  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
charming  possibilities  which  thus  arise. 

To  begin  with,  her  very  body  may  be  now 
lying  in  state  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is 
true  that  the  sarcophagus  which  contains  her 
remains  bears  the  name  of  King  Menkaoora, 
but  it  is  held  by  many  that  the  label  should 
read  "Rhodope,"  or,  "  Nitocris."  One 
version  of  her  story  tells  that  the  Arabs  of  the 
Middle  Ages  believed  in  a  mysterious 
bewitching  influence  which  her  spirit  exer- 
cised over  all  travelers  who  approached  her 
tomb  in  the  third  pyramid ;  and  another 
gives  us  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  nur- 
sery tale  of  Cinderella. 

Rhodope,  we  read,  was  of  all  the  Egyp- 
tians the  most  beautiful;  one  day,  while 
bathing,  she  imprudently  left  her  shoes  ex- 
posed to  view,  on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  and 
an  eagle,  ungallantly  mistaking  them  for 
children  or  sheep,  pounced  down  upon  them, 
and  flew  away  with  one  in  his  beak. 

His  flight  carried  him  directly  over  the 
city  of  Memphis,  where  King  Psammeticus 
was  engaged  in  dispensing  justice.  What 
did  the  wily  bird  do,  but  drop  the  shoe 
directly  in  front  of  the  king,  who,  supposing 
it  a  hint  from  heaven,  and  being,  moreover, 
much  pleased  by  the  beauty  of  its  shape  and 
proportions,  immediately  sent  messengers 
all  over  the  kingdom  in  search  of  a  foot  that 
would  fit  it ;  and  having  found  it  attached 
to  the  person  of  Rhodope,  immediately 
offered  her  his  hand  and  crown,  which  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  she  declined. 

Nitocris  is  a  character  whose  memory  has 
been  much  revived  within  the  past  few  years ; 
and  it  is  not  long  since  a  play  of  that  name, 
written  by  Miss  Graves,  a  young  Irishwoman, 
was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  Lon- 
don. MARGARET  H.  GANGEWER. 


ROBERT  OF  SICILY. 

In  Longfellow's  poem,  Robert  of  Sicily 
(Robert  Guiscard)  was  the  brother  of  Pope 
Urban  (II)  and  Valmond,  Emperor  of  Alle- 


mame. 


During   the  chanting  of  the   Magnificat 


on  St.  John's  eve,  as  the  refrain,  "  He 
hath  cast  down  the  mighty  from  their  thrones 
and  exalteth  those  of  low  degree,"  fell  upon 
his  ear,  he  thought  proudly  to  himself: 
"  No  power  can  cast  me  from  my  throne." 
But  presently,  waking  from  a  sleep,  he  found 
himself  locked  alone  at  midnight  within  the 
dimly-lighted  church,  and  terror  seized  him. 
The  startled  sacristan,  summoned  by  his 
clamor,  unlocked  the  door,  and  there  rushed 
past  him  into  the  darkness  a  haggard,  half- 
clothed  man.  Bare-headed,  despoiled  of  his 
kingly  garb,  and  burning  with  the  sense  of 
outraged  dignity,  Robert  dashed  on,  putting 
aside  all  who  would  stay  him,  until,  in  the 
palace  banquet  hall,  he  faced  another  king, 
his  seeming  self,  whose  features  were  trans- 
formed with  nobility  and  heavenly  light. 
It  was  an  angel  in  the  monarch's  guise  and 
none  knew  it.  Robert's  angry  claim  met 
no  recognition,  and,  at  the  angel's  word, 
despite  his  struggles,  he  was  compelled  to 
wear  the  jester's  motley,  and  to  take  the 
most  servile  place.  Yet  now  and  then  the 
angel  asked  him  :  "  Art  thou  the  king  ?  "  but 
his  proud,  rebellious  answer  was  always : 
"Yea,  I  am  the  king." 

Three  years  passed  and  the  court  was 
summoned  to  Rome.  The  poor  jester  went," 
too,  but,  when  his  brothers  scorned  his  claim 
of  kinship,  his  last  hope  vanished,  and,  des- 
olate and  despondent,  his  pride  gave  way. 
On  Easter  morning,  when  the  solemn  fervor 
of  the  time  fell  upon  all  hearts,  Robert  was 
conscious  of  a  presence  unperceived  before, 
and  humbly  kneeling,  submitted  himself  to 
the  power  of  the  Lord.  Returned  to  Paler- 
mo, when  the  angel  beckoned  the  jester  to 
his  throne  and  repeated  his  question,  the 
meek  answer  was :  ' '  Thou  knowest  best ; 
I  desire  only  pardon  for  my  sins."  The 
angel  smiled,  and,  as  there  came  floating 
through  the  casement  the  notes  of  the  Mag- 
nificat's refrain,  he  vanished,  and  when  the 
courtiers  entered,  they  found  King  Robert 
kneeling  in  silent  prayer. 

This  is  only  one  form  of  the  story,  told  in 
several  ways,  of  pride  punished  by  dispos- 
session of  station  or  identity,  until  the 
humbled  man  owns  his  sin.  As  told  in  the 
"  Gesta  Romanorum  "  and  in  "  Boccaccio," 
it  is  the  Emperor  Jovinian  who,  exalting 
himself  before  the  Lord,  finds  himself 
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changed  to  a  naked  outcast,  whom  none 
recognizes.  In  vain  he  calls  upon  knight 
and  lord  ;  his  claim  is  met  only  by  contumely 
or  by  merciless  flogging  and  imprisonment. 
His  wife  knows  him  not,  his  courtiers  see  in 
the  pretended  monarch  the  one  they  have 
always  known,  his  confessor  will  not  recog- 
pize  him,  and  his  very  dog  shows  aversion. 
At  last,  when  punishment  has  humbled  his 
heart,  and  his  confession  of  sin  is  made  to 
the  priest,  he  returns  to  his  palace,  where 
all  pay  him  deference  until  he  comes  to  the 
presence  chamber.  There  the  empress  and 
the  nobles  are  puzzled,  but  the  pretended 
emperor  explains  the  wonderful  effect  of  sin 
and  of  penitence  upon  their  monarch,  and 
disappears.  Solomon,  in  the  legendary 
story,  after  the  loss  of  his  ring,  driven  to  beg 
from  door  to  door  and  recognized  by  none, 
until,  the  signet  recovered,  all  acknowledged 
and  bowed  before  him,  is  another  example 
of  the  same  class. 

They  are  all  variations  of  the  story  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  driven  from  his  throne  in 
punishment  for  his  pride.  His  name  found 
so  exclusively  upon  Babylonian  bricks  prove 
that  his  claim — "  Is  not  this  great  Babylon 
that  I  have  built?" — was  true,  and  his 
acknowledgment  of  his  just  humiliation, 
as  we  read  it  in  Daniel,  is  evidently  taken 
from  the  inscription  upon  some  similar 
tablet  or  cylinder. 

NOTE. — The  following  is  not  without  interest  in  this 
connection.  Mr.  J.  C.  Fletcher,  of  Naples,  Italy,  says  : 
"That  year  (1865)  I  was  deputed  by  Dom  Pedro  [of 
Brazil]  to  take  to  Mr.  Longfellow  an  autographic  copy 
of  his  (the  emperor's)  translation  of  '  King  Robert  of 
Sicily.'  Mr.  Longfellow's  observation  on  that  transla- 
tion impressed  me  very  much.  When  handing  to  the 
poet  the  emperor's  translation,  beginning  in  Portuguese: 

"  •  Roberto  El  Re  de  Sicilia 
Irmao  de  Papo  Urbano,' 

I  told  him  the  very  words  of  Dom  Pedro,  who,  as  he 
handed  me  the  manuscript,  said  to  me  in  French  (the 
court  language  of  Brazil) :  '  Please  give  this  to  Mr. 
Longfellow  from  me,  and  say  to  him  that  I  am  not  a 
poet ;  but  no  one  can  have  the  blood  of  Southern  Europe 
in  his  veins  without  rhyming  (sans  rimer).'  This  was 
the  modest  estimate  put  by  Dom  Pedro  on  his  own 
work.  A  few  weeks  afterwards  I  had  occasion  to  see 
Mr.  Longfellow,  and  he  said  in  regard  to  the  emperor's 
translation  of  '  King  Robert  of  Sicily : '  'I  have  had 
sent  me  at  different  times  several  translations  of  that 
poem  by  Portuguese  poets,  and  the  very  best  of  them 
all  is  that  by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil.'  " 

Longfellow  was  one  of  the  plainest  and  frankest  of 
men  in  his  criticisms,  and  being  a  fine  Portuguese 
scholar,  his  opinion  is  most  competent  and  intelligent. 

M.  C.  LENOX. 


THE  DOLLAR  MARK. 

Arithmetics  of  an  earlier  generation  used 
to  explain  the  symbol  as  a  contraction  of 
the  initials  U.  S.  prefixed  to  the  Federal 
currency,  at  first  separately,  but  afterwards, 
through  haste  or  intention,  combined  in  a 
species  of  monogram. 

It  has  also  been  called  a  modification  of 
the  figure  8,  designating  the  Spanish  coin  of 
eight  reals,  or  "piece  of  eight,"  an  equiva- 
lent of  the  dollar,  its  symbol  being  written  |. 

Others  have  conjectured  the  sign  to  have 
come  from  the  abbreviation  used  to  mark 
the  Roman  money  unit.  The  old  Romans 
reckoned  by  sesterces,  and  to  denote  it 
used  both  HS  and  JIS,  forms  easily  changed 
into  our  mark. 

Other  explanations  are  that  it  comes  from 
the  Spanish  contraction  for  peso,  a  dollar, 
indicated  in  Spanish  accounts  by  combining 
P  and  S ;  or,  from  the  Spanish  fuertes,  hard , 
used  to  distinguish  coin  from  paper  money. 
These  derivations  would  each  be  satisfactory 
were  no  others  offered ;  but  another  and  un- 
doubtedly the  true  explanation  gives  the  sign 
a  more  ancient  origin. 

From  very  early  times  pillars  have  been 
used  to  signify  strength  and  sovereignty,  and 
by  the  Phoenicians  were  connected  as  reli- 
gious emblems  with  their  temples.  When 
Solomon's  temple  was  built  byTyrian  work- 
men, there  were  set  up  with  great  ceremony 
before  its  porch  two  pillars  of  brass,  one 
called  Jachin,  or  "He  shall  establish,"  and 
the  other,  Boaz,  or,  "In  it  is  strength." 

The  two  pillars  upon  which  the  temple  of 
Dagon  at  Gath  was  built,  and  by  whose  over- 
throw the  blind  Sampson  revenged  himself 
upon  his  tormentors,  were  of  the  same  char- 
acter, and  so  were  the  pillars  of  the  temple 
at  Tyre. 

Stanley,  in  the  "  History  of  the  Jewish 
Church,"  says:  "Whenever,  in  coins  or 
histories,  we  get  a  representation  o'f  a  Phoe- 
nician sanctuary,  it  always  has  a  pillar  or 
pillars  before  or  within  it." 

What  follows  is  chiefly  a  condensation 
of  the  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  to 
which  the  readers  of  NOTES  AND  QUERIES 
were  referred,  concerning  the  setting  up  of 
the  Phoenician  pill-;s  of  Hercules'  temple 
(so  called)  on  the  site  of  Cadiz ;  the  adop- 
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tion  there  of  the  symbol  as  a  metropolitan 
and  monetary  one ;  its  transfer,  or  adoption, 
on  the  coat  of  arms  and  coins  of  the  empire, 
and  its  acceptance  thence  by  other  nations. 
The  Tyrians,  as  we  have  seen,  used  the 
sacred  symbolic  pillars,  and  their  coinage 
bore  them  as  supporters  of  the  chief  de- 
vice. When,  therefore,  Melcanthus,  the 
Tyrian  explorer,  as  tradition  tells,  after  sail- 
ing through  the  Straits  of  Gibralter,  tarried 
near  their  western  extremity,  he  planted  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Cadiz  the  Tyrian 
pillars  of  sovereignty,  and  built  over  them  a 
temple  to  Hercules,  or,  more  probably,  to 
the  Phoenician  god  afterwards  identified 
with  Hercules,  much  as  now  an  Arctic  ex- 
plorer would  plant  his  country's  flag  on  a 
newly-found  island.  As  the  colony  grew 
and  the  temple  gained  wealth  from  votive 
offerings,  the  first  rude  pillars  were  replaced 
by  others  of  the  precious  metals,  blended 
gold  and  silver,  and  of  a  quadrangular  shape, 
"  like  anvils,"  and  bearing  mystical  inscrip- 
tions. Flavius  Philostratus,  describing 
them,  says  :  "  These  pillars  are  the  chains 
that  bind  together  the  earth  and  sea." 
When  Gades  gained  power  and  wealth,  the 
pillars  became  her  metropolitan  emblem, 
as  a  horse's  head  was  of  Carthage. 

When  Charles  V  was  elected  to  the  impe- 
rial crown  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  his 
strong  Spanish  prejudices  naturally  led  him 
to  incorporate  the  imperial  and  the  Spanish 
arms,  and  the  pillars  of  Cadiz  were  made 
the  supporters  of  the  device,  and  thus 
appeared  upon  the  coinage.  The  standard 
dollar  coined  in  the  imperial  mint  at  Seville 
gained  the  name  of  "colonnato,"  or,  "pillar- 
piece,"  from  the  pillars  prominent  in  its  de- 
vice, and  which  were  entwined  with  a  scroll, 
thought  by  some  to  represent  the  serpents 
sent  by  Juno  to  destroy  the  infant  Hercules, 
and  thus  the  device  became  the  accepted 
symbol  of  coin.  But  it  was  really  the 
revival  of  an  older  custom ;  for  though  the 
Tyrians  were  not  the  first  to  coin  money, 
they  were  foremost  in  giving  it  general  cir- 
culation ;  their  coinage  was  the  currency  of 
the  world,  and  its  device  the  recognized 
money  symbol,  so  that  the  "  pillar-pieces," 
of  Charles  V,  only  familiarized  the  world 
anew  with  the  symbol  borne  by  the  older 
"  pillar-pieces  "  of  the  Tyrians. 


Our  dollar  mark,  therefore,  was  first  a 
religious  emblem ;  then  a  general  token  of 
sovereignty,  and  finally  through  Tyrian  en- 
terprise and  Spanish  domination  was  accept- 
ed as  a  monetary  symbol,  and  so  came  to 
bear  its  present  significance. 

M.  C.  LENOX. 

OTHERS  say  it  was  from  the  old  English 
black-letter  abbreviation  for  libra. 

M.  N.  ROBINSON. 

ONE  writer  advanced  the  opinion  that 
"  the  scroll  around  the  pillars  represents  the 
two  serpents  sent  by  Juno  to  destroy  Her- 
cules in  his  cradle."  M.  R.  SILSBY. 


THE  LUCK  OF  EDEN  HALL 

Eden  Hall  is  the  ancient  seat  of  the  cele- 
brated border  clan  of  Musgraves,  near  Pen- 
rith,  Cumberland,  England.  The  "  Luck  " 
is  a  cherished  heir-loom  in  the  shape  of  a 
painted  cup  or  goblet  of  very  thin  glass,  of 
whose  advent  into  the  family  there  is  no 
record  except  a  legendary  one.  According 
to  this  tale,  the  butler  of  the  family  went  at 
night  to  the  well  of  St.  Cuthbert,  noted  for 
its  fine  water,  on  the  grounds  of  Eden  Hall, 
and  found  a  group  of  fairies  dancing  in  the 
moonlight,  while  on  the  .margin  of  the  well 
stood  the  now  famous  glass.  He  seized  it, 
and  a  struggle  for  possession  ensued,  in 
which  the  fairies  were  routed  and  departed 
singing : 

"  If  e'er  this  cup  do  break  or  fall, 
Farewell  the  luck  of  Eden  Hall." 

The  glass  is  evidently  very  old,  and  from 
its  shape  and  the  letters  I.  H.  S.  inscribed 
on  the  lid  of  the  case  in  which  it  is  kept,  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  communion 
chalice.  It  is  said  that  the  wild  Duke  of 
Wharton  once  barely  escaped  shattering  the 
"Luck."^  He  dropped  it  after  drinking 
from  it,  but  a  butler  deftly  caught  it  in  a 
napkin. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  Major 
Barttelot,  who  was  recently  killed  in  Africa 
while  leading  a  search  expedition  for  Stanley, 
was,  through  his  mother,  a  direct  descendant 
of  the  Musgraves  of  Eden  Hall,  and  bore  the 
name  Edward  Musgrave. 
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In  the  "  Book  of  British  Ballads,"  there 
is  one  by  J.  H.  Wiffen,  in  which  Lord  Mus- 
grave  rescues  the  chalice  from  the  fairies, 
instead  of  the  butler.  The  story  is  told  by 
Hutchinson  in  his  "  History  of  Cumber- 
land," and  repeated  in  almost  every  col- 
lection of  similar  legends  of  fairy  lore. 

A  satirical  or  burlesque  ballad,  a  parody 
on  "  Chevy  Chase,"  beginning  : 

"  God  prosper  long  from  being  broke 
The  luck  of  Eden  Hall," 

for  a  long  time  attributed  to  the  Duke 
of  Wharton,  who  so  nearly  broke  it,  was 
really  written  by  a  boon  companion  of  the 
duke,  named  Lloyd.  Uhland  has  a  ballad 
upon  it  which  Longfellow  translated.  Miss 
Amanda  Harris  has  recently  written  a  very 
full  description  of  the  "Luck"  in  a  book 
for  children.  M.  C.  LENOX. 

THE  "Luck"  is  shaped  like  a  very  tall 
tumbler,  widening  at  the  top,  which  has  a 
double  rim  of  glass  and  two  similar  rings  a 
little  distance  from  each  other  at  the  base. 
The  cup  is  ornamented  with  an  interlacing 
pattern,  very  much  like  that  we  see  in  the 
ivory  carvings  and  metal  chasing  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries ;  the  glass  is  of 
colored  enamel,  chiefly  blue  and  yellow,  and 
very  neatly  executed.  'It  is  a  respectable 
specimen  of  ancient  glass  making,  though 
not  equal  to  the  beautiful  Venetian  glasses  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  most  probably 
Byzantine,  and  dates  about  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. 

Doubtless  some  pilgrim  Musgrave,  per- 
haps Crusader,  brought  the  precious  vessel 
home  in  safety,  and  admiring  its  rare  beauty, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  they  assigned  to  it 
such  mystical  power.  M.  R.  SILSBY. 

THE  "Luck"  is  kept  in  a  leather  case  (very 
much  like  the  narrow  stem  and  graceful 
labial  expansion  of  the  morning-glory), 
which  is  also  beautifully  adorned. ' 

MARGARET  H.  GANGEWER. 

SIMILAR  legends  are  common  to  many 
countries.  In  Scandinavia  we  find  that  of 
"The  Altar  Cup  in  Aagerup,"  and  the 
church  of  Vigerstod,  in  Zealand,  has  a  cup 
obtained  in  the  same  way.  The  bridge  of 


Hagbro,  in  Jutland,  got  its  name  from  a 
similar  event.  In  Germany  there  was  the 
Oldenburg  Horn,  now  in  the  King  of  Den- 
mark's collection,  and  described  by  H.  H. 
in  her  "Bits  of  Travel,"  and  in  England 
the  Fairy  Horn  of  Gloucester. 

M.  N.  ROBINSON. 

IT  is  currently  believed  that  whoever  has 
the  courage  to  rush  in  upon  a  fairy  festival 
and  snatch  from  them  a  drinking-cup,  or 
horn,  shall  find  it  a  cornucopia  of  good 
fortune,  if  he  can  carry  it  safely  across  a 
running  stream.  Such  a  horn  is  said  to 
have  been  presented  to  Henry  I,  by  a  Lord 
of  Colchester,  and  is  described  by  Gervase 
of  Tilbury  in  his  "  Otia  Imperialia,"  p. 
980. 

According  to  a  tradition  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  an  ancestor  of  the  noble  house  of 
Duffus  was  one  day  walking  in  a  field  near 
his  house,  when  he  heard  a  noise  like  a 
whirlwind  and  voices  crying  "  Horse  and 
Hattock"  (words  used  by  the  fairies  in  mov- 
ing from  one  place  to  another),  and  he  was 
immediately  caught  up  and  carried  through 
the  air  to  the  French  king's  cellar  at  Paris  ; 
having  drunk  heartily,  he  fell  asleep,  and 
was  found  the  next  day  with  a  silver  cup  in 
his  hand.  The  king  having  questioned  him 
as  to  his  name,  residence  and  mysterious 
journey,  allowed  him  to  go  and  to  keep  the 
silver  cup,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the 
family  under  the  name  of  the  "  Fairy  Cup." 

There  are  many  tales  of  different  lands  in 
which  a  cup  or  other  vessel  figures  as  a  fairy 
gift.  An  Icelander  married  a  fairy,  who, 
desiring  Christian  baptism  for  their  child, 
deposited  the  infant  for  that  purpose  at  the 
churchyard  gate  with  a  golden  goblet  as  an 
offering  (Einar  Gudmund's  Collection). 
In  Zealand  a  Troll  caught  stealing  beer 
leaves  his  copper  kettle  behind  him,  which 
is  treasured  by  the  family.  A  Troll-maid 
who  marries  a  mortal  brings  as  her  dowry  a 
multitude  of  copper  vessels.  The  draca  or 
water-spirits  inveigle  women  and  children  to 
their  subaqueous  dwellings  by  floating  cups. 
Fairy  caldrons  appear  in  many  legends. 

The  story  of  the  Sangreal,  which  it  will  be 
remembered  was  transmitted  from  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  to  his  descendants,  till  one  of 
them  forfeited  the  sacred  trust  by  sin,  is  a 
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spiritualized  form  of  the  same  myth.  The 
custodians  of  this  holy  vessel  enjoyed  spirit- 
ual blessings,  and  it  moreover  supplied  them 
with  the  meat  and  drink  they  most  loved, 
and  maintained  them  in  perpetual  youth. 
In  the  Sangreal  legend  is  seen  a  Christian- 
ized tradition  of  the  Welsh  bards,  embody- 
ing some  Druidic  rites  and  beliefs  connected 
with  a  mysterious  vase  or  basin  gifted  with 
the  power  of  resuscitating  the  dead,  healing 
all  mortal  ills,  and  imparting  the  knowledge 
of  futurity ;  when  the  basin  was  broken,  all 
its  magic  virtues  ceased.  This  ancient 
Celtic  tradition  has  been  connected  with  a 
wide-spread  Aryan  myth,  one  of  the  familiar 
forms  of  which  is  the  cornucopia  of  Greek 
fable.  LOUISA  TRUMBULL  COGSWELL. 


INKLE  AND  YARICO. 

The  story  is  told  by  Steele  in  the  Specta- 
tor, No.  n,  March  13,  1711,  as  an  offset 
to  that  of  the  Ephesian  Matron,  invented  by 
Petronius,  but  it  is  narrated  with  much  par- 
ticularity in  Ligon's  "  History  of  Barba- 
does,"  published  in  1657. 

Ligon  was  the  overseer  of  the  slave  Yarico, 
whose  story  he  tells.  Thomas  Inkle,  a  young 
Londoner  of  good  birth,  sailed  June  16.1647, 
on  the  ship  Achilles,  for  the  West  Indies  for 
commercial  enterprise,  a  love  of  gain  being 
part  of  his  family  inheritance.  When  the 
ship  put  in  at  some  creek  on  the  American 
coast  for  supplies,  Inkle  and  others  wandered 
inland,  were  intercepted  by  natives  who 
slew  all  the  party  but  Inkle.  He  escaped 
by  flight,  and  in  the  forest  found  a  native 
maiden,  who,as  her  dress  and  bearing  showed, 
was  of  importance  in  the  tribe.  She  com- 
passionated Inkle  and  hid  him  from  his  pur- 
suers, fed  and  cared  for  him  for  some  months, 
and  gave  him  all  her  love.  He  often 
planned  with  her  their  life  together  in  his 
own  land  when  he  should  regain  it,  and 
when  the  opportunity  occurred,  Yarico 
signaled  a  passing  vessel,  and,  at  night, 
helped  and  accompanied  her  lover  to  its 
protection.  The  rescuing  vessel  was  bound 
for  Barbadoes,  a  slave  market,  and,  as  they 
neared  the  port,  Inkle's  love  of  gain  and 
habits  of  civilization  resumed  sway.  Calculat- 
ing in  a  cold-blooded  way  his  loss  of  time 
and  the  promise  of  his  original  venture,  he 


sold  Yarico  for  a  sum  sufficient  to  reimburse 
himself,  making  her  sweet  hopes  of  mother- 
hood only  another  item  to  enhance  her 
value. 

A  similar  story  was  told  in  a  French  book 
of  travels,  in  1617,  by  John  Mocquet,  trans- 
lated in  1696.  It  was  told  to  the  author  by 
the  seamen  of  his  vessel,  as  having  occurred 
on  a  previous  voyage,  and  concerned  the 
pilot  then  on  shipboard. 

This  pilot  had  been  shipwrecked  on  the 
West  Indian  coast,  had  been  assisted  by  an 
Indian  woman  and  had  won  her  love. 

A  passing  vessel  rescued  him,  and  he  left  the 
woman  behind.  When  she  realized  it,  in 
her  frantic  grief  she  tore  her  child  in  twain, 
cast  one-half  after  her  recreant  lover  and 
rushed  off  to  the  forest  with  the  mangled 
remnant. 

George  Colman,  the  younger,  used  the 
story  of  Inkle  and  Yarico  in  a  drama  or  opera 
of  the  same  name  in  1787. 

M.  C.  LENOX. 

OTHERS  beside  Colman  have  utilized  this 
story  in  literature,  notably  Rufus  Dawes, 
who,  in  1839,  published  a  poem,  "  Yarico's 
Lament,"  in  which  the  same  perfidy  is  re- 
hearsed • 

"  And  thou  didst  swear  to  love  me  then, 

And  teach  me  how  the  Christians  pray  ; 
And  tears  were  on  thine  eyelids,  when 
I  gave  my  virgin  heart  away." 

Besides  which  are  Edward  Jerningham's 
poem,  "  The  Epistle  of  Yarico  to  Inkle," 
published  anonymously  in  1766;  a  tragedy 
in  three  acts  by  Weddel,  1792,  mentioned 
in  Baker's  "  Biographia  Dramatica,"  an 
English  translation  ofGessner's  "Inkle  and 
Yariko,"  published  1762;  a  poem  by  C.  B. 
Brown,  1799;  a  volume  entitled  "Yarico 
to  Inkle  and  other  Poems,"  published  in 
1810,  and  attributed  to  Baron  Methum. 

Not  many  years  after  this  story  was  first 
given  to  the  world,  another  of  the  same 
character  was  published  in  1696,  by  Nathan 
Pullen,  who  translated  from  the  French, 
"  The  Travels  and  Voyages  of  John  Macquet 
into  Asia,  the  East  and  West  Indies,"  in 
which  he  tells  of  another  Englishman,  who, 
like  Inkle,  was  cast,  by  misfortune,  upon  an 
unfamiliar  shore  of  the  New  Land.  An  In- 
dian maid  befriended  him,  and,  after  a  long 
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time,  he  was  rescued  by  a  sailing  vessel,  but 
abandoned  his  preserver,  who,  in  despair, 
seized  their  child,  tore  it  in  two,  and  cast 
half  of  it  into  the  sea  after  his  retreating 
ship.  The  sailors  inquired  into  his  cruelty, 
but  he  made  light  of  the  matter,  "  pretend- 
ing that  she  was  only  a  savage,"  an  ex- 
planation which  did  not  prevent  his  being 
ever  after  regarded  as  a  monster  of  ingrati- 
tude, a  fit  companion  in  infamy  for  the 
notorious  Thomas  Inkle. 

MARGARET  H.  GANGEWER. 

THERE  is  also  "The  Epistle  of  Yarico  to 
Inkle  ;  a  Poem,"  Glasgow,  1750.  Copies  of 
this  are  in  the  British  Museum  and  Advocates' 
Library,  Edinburgh.  This  poem  was  re- 
printed in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  in  1792,  and 
again  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  same  year.  Both 
the  Marblehead  and  Hartford  editions  are 
dedicated  to  Miss  Arabella  Saintloe. 

M.  R.  SILSBY. 


THE  SCARLET  LETTER. 

Hester  Prynne  is  convicted  of  adultery 
by  the  magistrates  of  Puritan  Boston,  and 
condemned  to  wear  the  scarlet  letter  A. 
She  refuses  to  reveal  the  name  of  her  fellow- 
sinner.  Her  husband,  whom  she  has  not 
seen  for  two  years,  arrives  in  Boston  the  day 
she  stands  on  the  scaffold,  an  example  to 
the  multitude.  Imposing  silence  upon  her, 
and  concealing  his  identity  under  the  name 
of  Chillingworth,  he  devotes  himself  to  dis- 
covering her  lover.  His  suspicions  fix  on 
Dimmesdale,  the  saintly  young  minister, 
with  whom  he  becomes  intimate,  and  whose 
mind  he  tortures  with  such  fiend-like  inge- 
nuity, that  Dimmesdale  suffers  agonies  of 
remorse,  enhanced  by  the  necessity  of  con- 
cealment, and  his  health  breaks  down  under 
this  malevolent  influence.  Hester  mean- 
while lives  quietly  with  Pearl,  her  wayward 
child,  supporting  herself  by  needlework,  and 
gaining  the  esteem  of  all  by  acts  of  kindness 
and  charity.  After  seven  years,  Dimmes- 
dale learns  that  Chillingworth  is  her  hus- 
band, and,  driven  to  desperation,  resolves 
to  flee  with  her  in  a  ship  which  will  sail  the 
day  after  election.  Chillingworth  discovers 
their  plan  and  takes  passage,  also.  Dimmes- 
dale, roused  to  temporary  vigor,  preaches  a 


powerful  election  sermon.  As  he  leaves  the 
church,  escorted  by  all  the  dignitaries,  he 
sees  Hester  and  Pearl,  and,  moved  by  a  sud- 
den impulse,  calls  them,  ascends  the  scaffold 
with  them,  and  there  publicly  confesses  his 
sin  and  dies.  Chillingworth,  chagrined  at 
losing  his  victim,  dies  soon  after,  leaving  his 
fortune  to  Pearl,  but  Hester  lives  many  years 
in  repentance  and  well-doing. 

LOUISA  TRUMBULL  COGSWELL. 


LONG  WORDS. 

(From  Bizarr'  Notes  and  Queries.) 

There  is  a  town  in  Wales  that  glories  in 
the  name  of  "  Llanfairpwllgwyngyllgogery- 
chwyrndrobwllllantysiliogogogoch." 

The  longest  word  in  Eliot's  Indian  Bible 
(1663)  is  in  Mark  i,  40 :  "  Wutteppesit- 
tukqgssunnoowehtunkruoh' '  (^Kneeling  down 
to  him). 

QUERIES. 

Desk,  Definition  of. — Can  you  tell  me 
from  what  passage  or  passages  in  Pope's 
writings,  Webster  draws  the  following  defini- 
tion of  the  word  desk  which  he  ascribes  to 
Pope  :  "  An  inclining  table  for  the  use  of 
writers  and  readers,  usually  made  with  a  box 
or  drawer  underneath,  and  sometimes  with 
a  book-case  above."  I.  L. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Webster  does  not  quote  Pope.  If  you 
will  notice  there  are  no  quotation  marks 
around  the  definition.  He  merely  cites 
Pope  to  show  that  the  word  is  in  good  use. 
The  passage  quoted  from  Pope  runs:  "I 
have  been  obliged  to  leave  unfinished  in  my 
desk  the  heads  of  two  essays. ' ' 

Saxe  Holm. — Has  it  ever  been  ascertained 
who  Saxe  Holm  was  ?  It  seems  as  though  I 
have  heard  that  H.  H.  called  herself  by  this 
name,  but  I  am  far  from  certain. 

E.  L.  C. 

The  "  National  Biographical  Encyclopae- 
dia" says  that  the  Saxe  Holm  stories  have  been 
attributed  to  H.  H.  (Helen  Maria  Fiske  Jack- 
son, born  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  October  18, 
1831  ;  died  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
August  12,  1888.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Prof.  N.  W.  Fiske,  and  in  1852  she  married 
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Captain  Ed.  B.  Hunt,  whose  name  she 
made  familiar  in  literature  as  Helen  Hunt. 
In  1875  sne  married  a  second  time,  William 
S.  Jackson.) 

"  Divided." — In  Jean  Ingelow's  poem 
"  Divided,"  what  was  it  that  divided  them  ? 

It  is  allegorical,  of  course,  but  was  it  an 
estrangement,  the  marriage  of  one  of  them, 
or  simply  that  "destiny  that  shapes  our 
ends?"  GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

In  all  probability  the  poem  means  to 
portray  the  effect  of  a  petty  quarrel,  "  the 
rift  within  the  lute,"  but  if  so  it  is  not  per- 
fect as  an  allegory.  For  the  ribbon  which 
pranked  the  down  was  attractive  at  first. 

It  has  also  been  held  that  it  is  descriptive 
of  the  effect  on  conjugal  love  of  the  birth  of 
a  child,  the  cares  of  maternity  and  the  in- 
creased responsibilities  of  the  father  grad- 
ually separating  the  parents  from  each  other. 
This  also  seems  to  be  consistent  with  the 
allegory. 

We  should  be  glad  to  have  any  other  ex- 
planations that  may  suggest  themselves. 

Cockles  of  His  Heart. — Where  else,  if 
anywhere  else,  is  the  phrase  "  Cockles  of  his 
heart,"  used  as  by  Browning  in  "  Mr. 
Sludge,  the  Medium"  (Vol.  vi,  p.  173, 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.'s  edition,  London, 
1868) : 

"  I  took  their  carver's  size, 
Measured  his  modicum  of  intelligence, 
Tickled  him  on  the  cockles  of  his  heart, 
With  a  raven  feather." 

I  have  searched  far  and  wide  for  a  parallel 
passage,  but  find  none. 

SIXTY-TWO. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

In  Richard  Eachard's  "Observations" 
(1671):  "  This  contrivance  of  his  did  in- 
wardly rejoice  the  cockles  of  his  heart." 
Rev.  A.  S.  Palmer  suggests  the  following  by 
way  of  explanation :  "As  we  find  corke  a 
provincial  word  for  core,  or  heart  of  fruit, 
so  cockle  may  be  for  corcle,  corkle  or  corcule, 
an  adaptation  of  the  Latin  cotculum,  a  little 
heart,  and  the  expression  would  mean  the 
core  (Fr.,  cozur),  or  'heart  of  heart,'  but 
why  the  word  occurs  in  the  plural,  I  cannot 
say." 


Petersburg. — In  the  first  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  great  Russian 
Czar,  Peter  I,  built  a  new  town  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Neva,  which  town  he  made  the  capital 
of  his  empire,  vice  Moscow.  He  named 
the  new  capital  for  himself — Petersburg — by 
which  name  it  is  to  this  day  invariably 
known  in  Russia.  Who  was  it  who  com- 
menced misnaming  this  great  northern 
capital  "Saint  Petersburg?"  And  why  is 
this  misnomer  almost  invariably  used  in 
Western  Europe  and  North  America  ?  Cer- 
tainly, Peter  the  Great  was  not,  and  never 
professed  to  be,  much  of  a  saint. 

P.  S.  HAMILTON. 

Perhaps  the  popular  name  was  given  to  it 
by  supposing  that  it  was  named  from  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which 
is  the  burial  place  of  the  Czars.  This  build- 
ing stands  within  the  citadel,  and  is  sur- 
mounted with  a  slender  tower,  crowned  by  a 
gilded  spire,  345  feet  high.  On  the  top  of  the 
spire  is  the  golden  image  of  an  angel,  twenty 
feet  in  height.  The  town  is  also  known  as 
Petropolis. 

Duscholia. — What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Duscholia? 

GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA,  GA. 

It  means  any  bilious  trouble.  It  comes  from 
the  Greek  prefix  <5uc,  ill,  and^oAo?,  bile.  It  is 
also  spelled  dys-cholia.  Compare  the  word 
dys-pepsia. 


TOO  <90F^ESPON  DENTS. 


THERE  is  BUT  ONE  THING  SAFE  IN  THE 
UNIVERSE,  ETC.  —  Many  years  ago,  I  acci- 
dentally alighted  upon  this  pithy  paragraph, 
isolated  among  certain  miscellanies,  in  a 
scrap  of  an  old  newspaper  : 

"  There  is  but  one  thing  safe  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  that  is  truth.  There  is  but  one 
way  for  the  individual  mind  to  truth,  and  that 
is  free,  unfettered  thought.  There  is  but 
one  way  for  the  multitude  to  truth,  and  that 
is  thought  freely  expressed.  Make  of  truth 
itself  an  altar  ;  bind  thought  as  a  victim 
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upon  it ;  let  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
an  ignorant  multitude  administer  fuel ;  and 
upon  that  accursed  altar  you  sacrifice  the 
hopes  of  the  world. ' ' 

In  a  somewhat  extensive  course  of  general 
reading  of  over  forty  years,  I  have  never 
again  come  across  the  above  passage,  and 
would  much  like  to  know  its  origin.  Can 
you,  or  any  contributor  to  the  AMERICAN 
NOTES  AND  QUERIES,  inform  me  who  is  the 
author  and  in  what  work  it  is  found  ? 

P.  S.  HAMILTON. 
YARMOUTH,  N.  S. 

SOLD  OUT  OR  SOLD  UP. — In  a  good 
translation  from  the  German,  published 
in  New  York,  I  find  the  expression, 
"  And  he  who  had  nothing  to  give  was  sold 
up."  Is  sold  up  ever  used  instead  of  sold 
out  ?  By  a  standard  English  author,  I  have 
never  seen  it  in  print  or  heard  it  used  before. 

SUSACUAC. 

[I  should  unhesitatingly  say  that  "sold 
up"  was  a  colloquialism. — ED.] 


©OMMITNIGAJFIONS. 

SHAKESPEARE  AND  GOETHE. — I  was  much 
struck  with  the  similarity  in  thought  and 
rhythm  between  this  passage  from  Goethe's 
•"  Egmont  "  (Act  v,  Sc.  i)  and  the  speech 
from  "  Julius  Caesar,"  by  Shakespeare  (Act 
i,  Sc.  i),  beginning,  "Wherefore  rejoice?" 

Clara  :  "  Bleibt  !  Bleibt,  und  driickt 
euch  nicht  vor  seinem  Namen  weg,  dem  ihr 
euch  sonst  so  froh  entgegendrangt  !  Wenn 
der  Ruf  ihn  ankiindigte,  wenn  es  hiess :  '  Eg- 
mont kommt  i  Egmont  von  Gent,'  da 
hielten  die  Bewohner  der  Strassen  sich 
glucklich,  durch  die  er  reiten  musste. 

"Und  wenn  ihr  seine  Pferde  schallen  hortet, 
warf  Jeder  seine  Arbeit  hin,  und  liber  die 
bekummerten  Gesichter,  die  ihr  durch's 
Fenster  stecktet,  fuhr  wie  ein  Sonnenstrahl 
von  seinem  Angesichte,  ein  Blick  der  Freude 
und  Hoffnung. 

"  Da  hobt  ihr  cure  Kinder  auf  der  Thiir- 
schwelle  in  die  Hohe  und  deutet  ihnen, 
'  Sieh,  dass  ist  Egmont,'  "  etc. 

A.  L.  TUNIS. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


ELECTION  DAY  (Vol.  ii,  p.  69). — Refer- 
ring to  W.  W.'s  query  regarding  election 
day,  I  send  you  the  following : 

"  In  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  '  Journal 
of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
containing  the  proceedings  from  the  5th 
day  of  November,  1787,  to  the  3d  day  of 
November,  1788,'  on  page  137,  under  date 
of  Friday,  September  12,  1788,  the  follow- 
ing occurs : 

'•A  motion  being  made  by  Mr.  Lee,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Oilman,  in  the  words  following: 

"  WHEREAS,  Longer  delay  in  executing  the  previous 
arrangements  necessary  to  put  into  operation  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  produce  national  injury : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  first  Wednesday  in  January  next 
be  the  time  for  appointing  electors  in  the  several  States, 
which  before  the  said  day  shall  have  ratified  the  said 
Constitution ;  and  that  the  first  Wednesday  in  February 
next  be  the  day  for  the  electors  to  assemble  in  their 
respective  States  and  vote  for  a  President ;  and  that  the 
first  Wednesday  in  March  next  be  the  time  and  the 
present  seat  of  Congress  the  place  for  the  commencing 
proceedings  under  the  said  Constitution. 

"  A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Carrington, 
of  Virginia,  seconded  by  Mr.  Madison,  of 
the  same  State,  to  amend  the  proposition  by 
striking  out  the  words,  'And  the  present 
seat  of  Congress  be  the  place,'  and  adding 
a  recital  that,  as  some  other  place  would  be 
better,  the  place  be  left  unnamed.  The 
motion  was  lost,  as  also  one  by  Mr.  Kearny, 
of  Delaware,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  of 
the  same  State,  to  strike  out  the  words, 
'And  the  present  seat  of  Congress  be  the 
place.'  The  motion  was  then  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"  WHEREAS,  The  convention  assembled  in  Philadel- 
phia, pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  the  2ist 
of  February,  1787,  did,  on  the  I7th  of  September,  in 
the  same  year,  report  to  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled  a  constitution  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States ;  whereupon  Congress,  on  the  28th  of  the  same 
September,  did  resolve  unanimously,  '  that  the  said 
report,  with  the  resolutions  and  letter  accompanying 
the  same,  be  transmitted  to  the  several  Legislatures,  in 
order  to  be  submitted  to  a  convention  of  the  delegates 
chosen  in  each  State  by  the  people  thereof,  in  conform- 
ity to  the  resolves  of  the  convention  made  and  provided 
in  that  case  ;'  and,  whereas,  the  Constitution  so  reported 
by  the  convention,  and  by  Congress  transmitted  to  the 
several  Legislatures,  has  been  ratified  in  the  manner 
therein  declared  to  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of 
the  same,  and  such  ratifications,  duly  authenticated, 
have  been  received  by  Congress,  and  are  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  ;  therefore, 

"Resolved,  That  the  first  Wednesday  in  January  next 
be  the  day  for  appointing  electors  in  the  several  States 
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which  before  the  said  day  shall  have  ratified  the  said 
Constitution ;  that  the  first  Wednesday  in  February 
next  be  the  day  for  the  electors  to  assemble  in  their 
respective  States  and  vote  for  a  President ;  and  that  the 
first  Wednesday  in  March  next  be  the  time,  and  the 
present  seat  of  Congress  the  place,  for  commencing 
proceedings  under  the  said  Constitution. 

".The  determination  of  the  question  was 
postponed  until  the  next  day  by  the  State  of 
Delaware,  and  on  the  next  day,  Saturday, 
September  13,  1788,  the  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  There 
were  also  present  delegates  from  North  Caro- 
lina, Delaware  and  Rhode  Island,  who  did 
not  vote,  the  first  and  last-named  States  not 
having  up  to  that  time  ratified  the  Consti- 
tution. 

"On  the  ist  of  March,  1792,  Congress 
changed  the  day  for  the  appointing  of  elec- 
tors from  the  first  Wednesday  in  January  to 
the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in 
November  in  every  fourth  year  succeeding 
every  election  of  a  President  and  Vice- 
President;  and  on  the  23d  of  January,  1845, 
Congress  changed  the  day  for  the  electors  to 
vote  for  a  President  from  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  February  to  the  first  Wednesday  in 
December.  The  '  day  for  commencing  pro- 
ceedings under  the  said  Constitution,'  the 
first  Wednesday  in  March,  1789,  was  the 
first  inauguration  day." 


MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


J.  H.   PULLEN. 


TOADY,  THE  ORIGIN  OF  (Vol.  i,  p.  56). — 
Allow  me  to  recur  to  this  subject,  about 
which  there  appeared  something  in  the 
AMERICAN  NOTES  AND  QUERIES,  some 
months  since.  I  remember  from  boyhood's 
days  of  the  version  of  this  word  given  by  an 
old  gentleman,  who  had  all  his  life  been  a 
diligent  and  clear-headed  student;  but,  as 
he  had  never  ventured  upon  authorship,  I 
cannot  quote  him  as  a  known  authority.  I 
give  his  statement  for  what  it  is  worth,  and 
it  seems  credible  enough.  According  to  his 
statement,  the  original  word  was,  and  still 
ought  to  be,  Toad-sucker — not  one  that  sucks 
or  eats  toads,  but  who  sucks  like  a  toad  — 
hence  applied  to  the  sycophant,  who  is 


scornfully  said  to  live  by  suction,  as  the  not 
more  repulsive  toad  was  for  a  long  time 
popularly  supposed  to  do.  It  is  obvious 
how,  from  this  original  form,  the  new- 
fangled term,  toad-eater,  and  the  more  suc- 
cinct toady,  could  drift  into  use. 

P.  S.  HAMILTON. 

[There  is  still  another  derivation  given, 
namely,  that  the  word  is  a  corruption  of 
towardly,  meaning  favorably  disposed  toward 
one. — ED.] 

THERE'S  A  SKELETON  IN  EVERY  CLOSET 
(Vol.  ii,  p.  237). — The  following  from 
Brewer's  "  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable" 
is  respectfully  submitted : 

"A  woman  had  an  only  son,  who  ob- 
tained an  appointment  in  India,  but  his 
health  failed  and  his  mother  longed  for  his 
return.  One  day  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
mother  with  this  strange  request :  '  Pray, 
mother,  get  some  one  who  has  no  cares  and 
troubles  to  make  me  six  shirts.'  The  widow 
hunted  in  vain  for  such  a  person,  and,  at 
length,  called  upon  a  lady  who  told  her  to 
go  with  her  to  her  bed-room.  Being  there, 
she  opened  a  closet  which  contained  a 
human  skeleton.  '  Madam,'  said  the  lady, 
'  I  try  to  keep  my  sorrows  to  myself,  but 
every  night  my  husband  compels  me  to  kiss 
that  skeleton. '  She  then  explained  that  the 
skeleton  was  once  her  husband's  rival,  killed 
in  a  duel.  '  Think  you  I  am  happy?'  The 
mother  wrote  to  her  son,  and  the  son  wrote 
home:  'I  knew  when  I  gave  the  commis- 
sion that  every  one  had  his  cares,  and  you, 
mother,  must  have  yours.  Know  then  that 
I  am  condemned  to  death,  and  can  never 
return  to  England.  Mother !  mother ! 
there  is  a  skeleton  in  every  home. ' ' 

PERSIS. 

The  story  of  the  mustard  seed  in  Edwin 
Arnold's  "The  Light  of  Asia"  is  analogous 
to  the  above. — [Eo.] 

HAWTHORNE  AND  BISHOP  PORTEUS. — The 
readers  of  Hawthorne's  "Marble  Faun" 
will  remember  his  analogy  of  the  Christian 
life  to  the  stained-glass  window  of  the 
cathedral.  The  following  was  written  by 
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Bishop  Beilby  Porteus,  who  died  in  1808. 
Hawthorne  was  born  in  1809.  The  col- 
lected works  of  Porteus  were  published  in 

igii. 

"  Christian  faith  is  a  grand  cathedral,  with 
divinely  pictured  windows.  Standing  with- 
out, you  see  no  glory,  nor  can  possibly  im- 
agine any;  standing  within,  every  ray  of 
light  reveals  a  harmony  of  unspeakable 
splendor. ' ' 

A.  C.  TUNIS. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


THE  FACE  ON  THE  SILVER  DOLLAR. — 
The  Philadelphia  Record  gave  some  time 
since  this  story  of  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
file face,  representing  the  Goddess  of  Liberty, 
on  the  silver  dollar,  by  Mr.  Morgan,  designer 
for  the  mint : 

"Mr.  Morgan  desired  to  present  as  the 
principal  figure  on  the  coin  a  representative 
head  of  the  American  female  beauty.  His 
first  inclination  was  to  make  a  fanciful  head 
of  a  Goddess  of  Liberty  or  something  of 
that  sort,  which  would  be  pleasing  in  its  ap- 
pearance and  yet  have  no  real  significance. 
A  couple  of  designs  of  this  sort  were  made, 
but  did  not  come  up  to  the  expectations  of 
the  artist.  Then  it  was  determined  that  the 
head  should  be  the  representation  of  some 
living  American  girl,  who  should  sit  while 
the  artist  sketched  her  features.  But  where 
to  procure  such  a  lady  was  a  question  which 
bothered  Mr.  Morgan.  He  examined  the 
countenances  of  the  young  women  who 
make  it  their  business  to  pose  as  models  for 
the  artists  at  the  Academy,  and  among  the 
large  number  he  could  find  none  who  suited 
his  purposes.  He  went  to  the  Woman's 
School  of  Design,  but  in  all  the  sketchings 
and  casts  there  examined,  he  could  find  noth- 
ing which  accorded  with  his  views.  Then 
the  services  of  his  new-found  friend,  Mr. 
Eakins,  were  called  in,  and  that  gentleman 
induced  a  young  lady  friend  of  the  family  to 
sit  as  the  model  for  Mr.  Morgan.  This  lady 
is  the  one  whose  face  is  now  stamped  on  the 
coin  of  the  country,  and  whose  identity, 
therefore,  becomes  a  matter  of  historical 
record.  The  posings  took  place  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Eakins,  on  Mount  Vernon 


street  below  Eighteenth,  where  the  lady  was 
initiated  into  the  difficulties  and  mysteries 
of  art.  It  was  a  question  for  a  long  time  as 
to  just  what  form  the  head  and  its  ornamen- 
tation should  consist  of.  Large  caps  were 
made  to  represent  the  Goddess  of  Liberty 
and  all  sorts  of  things.  The  position  was 
rather  trying  to  a  young  lady  who  had  never 
sat  before.  The  designer  is  represented  to 
have  said  that  the  profile  of  the  miss  was 
'  the  most  perfect  he  had  ever  seen  in  Eng- 
land or  in  this  country.'  After  four  or  five 
sittings  tracings  sufficient  to  proceed  with 
the  work  had  been  secured,  and  Mr.  Morgan 
dismissed  his  model.  After  this  the  de- 
signer took  his  various  sketches,  and  from 
them  wrought  out  the  head  which  is  the 
prominent  figure  on  the  front  of  the  dollar 
of  the  daddies.  The  person  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  and  whose  features  form 
the  groundwork  for  the  design  on  the  coin 
is  a  very  estimable  and  modest  young  lady. 
Her  name  is  Miss  Anna  W.  Williams. 
It  did  not  occur  to  her  at  the  time 
of  the  sittings  that  she  would  become  his- 
torically famous,  and  had  such  a  thought 
ever  crossed  her  mind  the  designer  of  the 
dollar  would  have  been  compelled  to  seek 
elsewhere  for  a  subject.  Miss  Williams  is 
a  blonde  and  of  very  fair  complexion.  By 
many  she  is  regarded  as  pretty.  She  is 
slightly  below  the  average  height  and  of 
good  figure.  It  would  be  impossible  to  rec- 
ognize her  by  the  head  as  it  appears  on  the 
dollar,  because  there  are  numerous  artistic 
changes  made  to  suit  the  eye  of  the  designer. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  full, 
rounded  chin,  which  is  said  by  those  who 
know  to  resemble  that  of  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Morgan.  The  Grecian  nose  and  the  deli- 
cate lips  are  those  of  Miss  Williams,  and 
this  characteristic  is  strongly  marked  in  other 
members  of  the  Williams  family.  Of  course, 
the  blousy  hair,  the  folded  liberty  cap  and 
the  other  ornamentations  are  the  addenda 
of  the  artist,  and  made  to  set  off  the  figure 
so  that  it  would  appear  to  better  advantage. 
Miss  Williams  is  modest  and  retiring  in 
manner,  and  with  true  womanly  instinct 
shrinks  from  the  prominence  into  which  her 
face  and  name  are  brought." 
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WHENCE  THE  PHRASE,  "A  PRETTY    KETTLE 
OF  FISH"? 

In  "St.  Ronan's  Well,"  Captain  Mac 
Turk,  when  urged  to  name  an  hour  for  the 
duel  in  which  he  is  to  be  a  participant,  re- 
plies that  one  o'clock  of  that  very  afternoon 
will  be  secure  from  outside  interruption,  as 
at  that  time  "  the  whole  company  go  to  the 
water-side  to  eat  a  '  kettle  of  fish ;'  "  and  in 
a  note,  Scott  is  good  enough  to  give  a  most 
appetizing  description  of  this  process. 

"A  kettle  of  fish,"  he  says,  "isa/efe-c/iam- 
petre  of  a  particular  kind,  which  is  to  other 
fefe-champetres,w\ia.\.  the  piscatory  eclogues  of 
Brown  or  Sannagario  are  to  pastoral  poetry. ' ' 
A  salmon  is  the  principal  dish  provided  in 
these  picnics,  and  the  marketing  is  done,  so 
to  speak,  on  the  spot.  A  large  caldron — 
which  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  called  a 
cytel,  somewhat  like  the  three-legged  pot  in 
which  the  gypsies  boil  their  food — being 
provided,  and  hung  over  a  fire  kindled 
on  the  edge  of  a  salmon  river,  it  is  filled 
with  a  strong  mixture  of  salt  and  water. 

Into  this  brine,  the  fish  is  plunged  as  soon 
as  it  is  taken  from  the  water,  and  when 
boiled  just  long  enough,  the  company  par- 
take of  it,  in  true  gypsy  fashion.  This'  is 
accounted  the  best  mode  of  eating  salmon, 
for  those  who  desire  to  taste  the  fish  in  a  ' 
state  of  absolute  freshness.  Others  prefer 
it  after  being  kept  a  day  or  two,  when  the 
curd  of  the  liquid  melts  into  oil,  and  the 
fish  becomes  richer  and  more  luscious.  The 
more  judicious  gastronomes  eat  with  it  no 
other  sauce  than  a  spoonful  of  the  water  in 
which  the  salmon  is  boiled,  together  with  a 
little  pepper  and  vinegar. 
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Now  when  Mr.  Western  (Fielding's  Tom 
Jones)  rushed  into  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Waters  and  Mr.  Allworthy,  vociferating  in  a 
most  violent  manner,  "  Fine  doings  at  my 
house !  a  rare  kettle  of  fish  I  have  dis- 
covered !"  we  may  be  quite  sure  he  had 
in  his  mind  no  such  friendly  gathering  on 
the  banks  of  the  salmon  river,  as  those  to 
which  Sir  Walter  has  just  introduced  us.  He 
rather  gives  the  impression  that  things  were 
very  much  muddled  at  home,  and  affairs 
were  being  conducted  in  a  manner  very  much 
out  of  order.  And  this  is  the  meaning 
which  we  usually  attach  to  the  phrase,  "  a 
pretty  kettle  of  fish,"  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  which  has  been  sought  (but  not 
found)  in  various  ways. 

In  the  "Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  In- 
spectors of  Salmon  Fisheries,"  Mr.  Inspector 
Walpole,  on  reporting  on  the  fisheries  on 
the  coast  of  Sussex,  says, ' '  The  kettle-nets, -it 
may  be  interesting  to  note,  probably  derive 
their  name  from  the  kiddelus  or  kiddle,  which 
is  mentioned  in  Magna  Charta,  and  many 
earlier  fishery  statutes.  In  their  turn,  the 
kettle-nets  are,  I  conceive,  responsible  for 
the  old  proverb,  '  a  pretty  kettle  of 
fish.'  " 

Palmer  suggests  that  when  a  kettle-net 
full  offish  was  drawn  up  with  its  plunging 
contents,  the  confusion,  flurry,  and  disorder 
of  the  process  might  easily  have  been  made 
synonymous  with  a  colloquial  expression 
which  would  convey  the  idea  of  an  embroglio, 
a  "  mess, "  or  a  contretemps  of  any  sort ;  or, 
possibly,  the  expression  may  come  from  the 
Scotch  word  kittle,  to  puzzle,  or  perplex. 
"A  kittle  of  fish"  is  also  suggestive  of  a 
"muddle,"  the  term  being  derived,  we  are 
told,  from  the  apparatus  of  pulleys  employed 
in  dragging  the  flukes  of  the  anchor  toward 
the  bow  after  it  has  been  hoisted  to  the 
cathead.  If  the  pulleys  get  out  of  order,  it 
is  called  a  "  Kittle  of  fish,"  but  why,  one 
cannot  understand,  unless  it  be  a  mere  cor- 
ruption of  "  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish,"  already 
established  as  an  equivalent  for  something 
gone  wrong.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  fix  the 
exact  date  when  this  phrase  was  first  adopted  ; 
but  perhaps  in  derision  by  some  early  Saxon 
cook,  who  having  over-boiled  his  fish,  spoiled 
his  whole  cylel-i\i\. 

MARGARET  H.  GANGEWER. 


WHENCE  THE  PHRASE,  "HALCYON  DAYS"? 

"  While  birds   of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the   charmed 
wave." 

— Milton's  Hymn  to  the  Nativity. 
This  name  was  given  by  the  ancients  to 
the  seven  days  preceding,  and  the  seven 
days  following,  the  winter  solstice — the 
shortest  day  of  the  year — from  the  circum- 
stance that  this  period,  which  was  selected 
by  the  halcyon  bird  for  incubation,  was  gen- 
erally remarkable  for  its  calm,  fair  weather, 
although  it  occurred  in  the  last  of  Decem- 
ber ;  hence  the  phrase,  "  halcyon  days,"  be- 
came expressive  of  a  time  of  tranquillity,  and 
happy  peace. 

''There  came  the  halcyon  whom  the  sea  obeys, 
When  she  her  nest  upon  the  water  lays." 

— Dray  ton. 

The  proverb  comes  to  us  from  Sicily,  and 
is  derived,  originally,  from  the  old  classical 
fable  of  the  loves  of  Ceyx  and  Halcyone,  so 
beautifully  told  by  Ovid  in  book  XI,  of  the 
Metamorphoses. 

Ceyx  was  the  king  of  Trachyn,  where, 
with  his  devoted  wife,  he  reigned  in  quiet 
peacefulness.  He  was  the  son  of  Hes- 
perus, the  Day  Star,  and  "  beautiful  as  his 
father,"  but  plunged,  at  this  time,  in 
deep  affliction  for  the  loss  of  his  brother 
Daedalion,  who,  for  punishment,  had  been 
changed  into  a  hawk.  Dreadful  omens 
which  followed  this  transformation  made 
Ceyx  very  anxious  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Apollo,  and  to  this  end  he  made  ready 
for  a  voyage  to  Claros,  in  Ionia ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  made  known  his  purpose  to  his  wife, 
she  grew  deadly  pale,  and  besought  him  not 
to  leave  her,  as  she  had  received  a  presenti- 
ment that  ill  was  about  to  befall  him.  He 
was  much  affected  by  her  tears  and  entreat- 
ies, but  felt  that  the  journey  could  not  be 
abandoned  ;  nor  could  he  take  her  with  him 
as  she  begged.  His  ship  was  therefore  or- 
dered, and  with  many  regrets,  and  promises 
for  a  speedy  return,  he  set  sail. 

Before  they  had  gone  very  far  they  were 
overcome  by  a  terrible  tempest,  during 
which  the  vessel  sank,  and  all  on  board 
were  lost.  Halcyone,  ignorant  of  this  disas- 
ter, counted  the  days  till  her  husband's 
promised  return.  To  all  the  gods  she  of- 
fered frequent  incense ;  and  prayed  inces- 
santly for  him  who  was  no  more.  Juno,  to 
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whom  she  addressed  herself,  at  last  took 
pity  on  her  sad  state,  and  dispatched  the 
swift  messenger,  Iris,  to  the  drowsy  dwelling 
of  Somnus,  bidding  the  god  to  send  a  vision 
to  Halcyone,  in  the  form  of  Ceyx,  that  the 
event  of  his  death  might  be  made  known  to 
her. 

Therefore,  the  King  of  Sleep  called  his 
son  Morpheus,  who  was  clever  in  imitating 
men,  and  the  latter,  laying  aside  his  wings, 
assumed  the  appearance  of  Ceyx.  Pale  and 
ghastly,  with  water  streaming  from  his  hair 
and  beard,  he  then  approached  the  bedside 
of  the  wretched  wife,  and  addressed  her  in 
her  husband's  voice.  Her  lamentations 
awoke  the  servants,  who  strove  to  comfort 
her,  but  she  would  not  listen ;  and  when 
morning  came,  she  rose  and  wandered  to  t>e 
seashore.  There  she  stood,  recalling  the  in- 
cidents of  his  departure,  and  bemoaning  his 
sad  fate  and  the  realization  of  her  fears, 
when  a  floating  object  on  a  distant  wave 
riveted  her  attention  ;  and  as  another  billow 
brought  it  nearer,  she  recognized  her  hus- 
band's body. 

Leaping  upon  a  stretch  of  mainland  that 
extended  into  the  sea,  she  hurried  on,  and  as 
she  advanced,  she  felt  her  body  contract  and 
wings  appeared ;  she  flew  over  the  surface 
of  the  water  like  a  bird,  and  when  she 
opened  her  lips,  behold  they  had  given 
place  to  a  horny  beak.  Thus  was  she  re- 
united to  her  love,  for  the  pitying  gods  had 
transformed  them  both  unto  kingfishers, 
and  as  such  they  continue  to  haunt  the  sea- 
shore where  they  have  their  home.  For 
seven  placid  days  in  the  winter-time 
Halcyone  broods  upon  her  nest  which  floats 
securely  on  the  tranquil  sea  ;  and  at  that 
period  the  mariner  may  voyage  in  safety  on 
the  ocean,  for  ^Eolus,  the  father  of  Halcy- 
one, guards  the  winds  and  prevents  their 
disturbing  the  waters  of  the  deep.  It  was 
said  that  Ceyx  and  Halcyone  were  changed 
into  kingfishers,  probablv  from  the  fact  that 
the  Halcyon  (from  two  Greek  words  mean- 
ing the  sea ;  and  to  conceive)  is  known  to  us 
as  the  Alcedo  or  kingfisher,  because  of  the 
poetic  fiction  that  early  naturalists  attached 
to  the  habits  of  that  bird. 

In  the  "Breviary  of  Idlers,"  a  name 
which  has  been  given  to  the  essays  of 
Montaigne — we  find  several  pages  devoted 


to  the  halycon  and  the  legends  which  the 
ancient  writers  delighted  to  connect  with 
this  mysterious  bird.  In  allusion  to  the  ex- 
pression "  Halcyon  days,"  Montaigne  says, 
"That  which  seamen  by  experience  know, 
and  particularly  in  the  Sicilian  Sea,  of  the 
quality  of  the  halycon  surpasses  all  human 
thought.  Of  what  kind  of  animal  has 
nature  even  so  much  honored  the  birth  ? 
The  poets  indeed  say  that  one  only  island, 
Delos,  which  was  before  a  floating  island, 
was  fixed  for  the  service  of  Latona's  couche- 
ment ;  but  God  has  ordered  that  the  whole 
ocean  should  be  stayed,  made  stable  and 
smooth  without  waves,  without  winds,  or 
rain  whilst  the  halcyon  produces  her  young 
so  that  by  her  privilege  we  have  seven  days 
and  seven  nights  in  the  very  heart  of  winter, 
wherein  we  may  sail  without  danger." 

Montaigne  agrees  with  Ovid  and  De- 
mogoras  in  making  seven  the  number  of  days 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  halycon, 
while Simonides  mentions  eleven,  and  Philo- 
chorus,  nine. 

The  halcyon  is  the  subject  of  a  variety  of 
legends  and  superstitions,  mediaeval,  as 
well  as  classical.  It  has  long  been  regarded 
by  poets  as  the  emblem  of  conjugal  fidelity, 
from  the  belief  that  the  male  was  ever  con- 
stant to  his  first  love,  and  after  her  death 
never  mated  with  another.  The  female  on 
her  part  seems  to  have  borne  a  like  repu- 
tation, for  Montaigne  says,  if  the  male  be- 
come weak  and  broken  with  age  she  will 
take  him  upon  her  shoulders  and  carry  him 
from  place  to  place,  and  serve  him  till 
death. 

The  habits  of  these  birds,  and  the  curious 
construction  of  their  nests,  were  matters  of 
great  interest  in  olden  times;  Plutarch,  who 
claimed  to  have  seen  and  handled  many 
nests,  declares  in  his  work  "  On  the  Craft- 
iness of  Animals,"  that  "  the  most  inquisi- 
tive into  the  secrets  of  nature  could  never 
yet  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  this  wonderful 
fabric."  But  he  thought  they  were' 
built  of  the  bones  of  some  fish,  which  the 
female  bird  "joined  and  bound  together, 
interlacing  them,  some  lengthwise  and 
others  across,  adding  ribs  and  hoops  in  such 
manner  that  she  forms  at  last  a  round  vessel 
fit  to  launch  ;  which  being  done  and  the 
building  finished  she  carries  to  the  beach, 
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where  the  sea,  beating  gently  against  it, 
shows  where  she  is  to  mend  what  is  not  well 
joined  and  knit,  and  where  better  to  fortify 
the  seams  that  are  leaky,  that  open  at  the 
beating  of  the  waves  ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
what  is  well-built,  and  has  had  the  due 
finishing,  the  beating  of  the  waves  does  so 
close  and  bind  together  that  it  is  not  to  be 
broken  or  cracked  by  blows  either  of  stone 
or  iron  without  very  much  ado." 

Plutarch  was  not  far  out  of  the  way  in 
surmising  that  the  nest  was  made  of  fish- 
bones, for  modern  ornithologists  tells  us 
that  the  eggs  are  sometimes  laid  on  the 
bones  of  the  minnows,  stickle-backs,  and 
small  trout,  or  salmon,  upon  which  the  bird 
feeds.  Being  indigestible,  these  bones  are 
rejected  in  eating,  and  utilized  by  this  eco- 
nomical architect  in  completing  the  in- 
terior decoration  of  her  abode.  Of  course 
the  nests  never  really  rest  on  the  water  at 
any  time,  but  as  these  birds  always  build  as 
near  the  sea  as  possible,  and  seek  their  food 
in  the  sea,  they  came  to  be  regarded  as 
actually  living  upon  its  surface. 

One  of  the  most  curious,  of  the  com- 
paratively modern  legends  respecting  the 
kingfisher  istoldbyRolland — in  the  "  Faune 
populaire  de  la  France  " — who  relates  that 
having  been  originally  a  plain,  gray  bird, 
it  acquired  its  present  brilliant  colors  by 
flying  toward  the  sun  on  its  liberation  from 
Noah's  Ark  ;  when  its  upper  surface  assumed 
the  blue-green  hue  of  the  sky  above  it,  and 
its  lower  plumage  was  scorched  to  a  rich 
chestnut  by  the  heat  of  the  setting  orb  be- 
neath. 

More  than  this,  the  kingfisher  was  sup- 
posed to  possess  many  virtues.  Its  dried 
body  would  avert  thunderbolts,  and,  if  kept 
in  a  wardrobe,  would  preserve  from  moths 
the  woolen  stuffs  laid  therein.  A  develop- 
ment of  the  ancient  fable  in  the  Roman 
Mythology,  assigned  to  the  bird  the  power 
of  quelling  storms,  and  to  this  day,  in  many 
of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  the  natives 
regard  it  with  religious  veneration,  while 
Shakespeare  and  other  writers  make  repeated 
allusions  to  the  once  popular  notion  that  if 
the  stuffed  skin  of  a  halycon  were  hung  up 
by  a  thread  to  the  ceiling  of  a  chamber,  in 
swinging  it  would  point  with  its  bill  to  the 
quarter  whence  the  wind  was  blowing — 


"  How  stands  the  wind  ? 
Into  what  corner  peers  my  halycon's  bill  ?" 

(Marlowe's  yew  of  Malta,  rj8o.) 

"  Or  as  a  halycon  with  her  turning  breast, 
Demonstrates  wind  from  wind,  and  east  from  west." 
(Stover,  Life  and  death  of  Card.  Wolsey,  fJQQ.) 

MARGARET  H.  GANGEWER. 

Keats  in  "  Endymion"  has  the  beautiful 
figure : 

"  O  magic  Sleep !  O  comfortable  bird  ! 
That  broodest  o'er  the  troubled  sea  of  the  mind 
Till  all  is  hushed  and  smooth." 

M.  C.  LENOX. 
Dryden  thus  alludes  to  the  notion  : 

"Amidst  our  arms  as  quiet  you  shall  be 
As  halcyons  brooding  on  a  winter's  sea." 

And  the  following  lines  will  describe  the 
ancient  belief — 

"  The  mariners  with  lightsome  heart 
From  their  late  sheltering  cove  depart, 
Spreading  with  joy  the  snowy  sail 
To  catch  the  favorable  gale  ; 
And  why  ?  Because  their  curious  sight 
Had  marked  the  Halcyons'  landward  flight. 
Heralds  of  peace,  to  seamen  dear, 
They  go  their  tender  brood  to  rear. 
The  fearless  bird  in  patience  broods, 
Till  fourteen  suns  have  gilt  the  floods, 
And  fourteen  nights  their  dews  have  shed 
Upon  her  unprotected  head  ; 
Then  from  their  silver  prison  free, 
Her  nestlings  seek  the  tranquil  sea  ; 
And  soon,  in  azure  plumage  drest, 
Forsake  the  shelter  of  the  nest ; 
But  till  those  watching  hours  are  past, 
Lest  sudden  swell  or  angry  blast, 
Destroy  the  Halcyon's  fragile  brood 
The  God  of  Nature  stills  the  flood." 

In  Wild's  Iter  Boreale  the  bird  is  men- 
tioned as  the  harbinger  of  a  favorable  voyage, 
in  the  couplet — 

"  The  peaceful  kingfishers  are  met  together 
About  the  deck,  and  prophesie  calm  weather." 

Richard  Grant  White,  in  the  Galaxy, 
Jan.,  1878,  finds  in  our  own  Indian  sum- 
mer, and  in  corresponding  phases  in  other 
countries,  a  counterpart  of  the  halcyon  days 
of  the  ancients.  To  do  this  he  must  fix  the 
time  of  the  halcyon  days  somewhat  earlier 
than  does  the  accepted  theory.  His  idea 
is  thus  gracefully  expressed  :  "  It  is  gener- 
ally supposed  that  the  delicious  mellow 
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season,  in  the  middle  of  November,  is 
peculiar  to  America,  and  therefore  it  is  called 
'  Indian  summer.' '  But  a  similar  spell  of 
weather  is  known  in  England,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  writers  of  past  days.  It  is  or  was 
called  there  "St.  Martin's  summer,"  be- 
cause St.  Martin's  day  is  the  nth  of  Novem- 
ber. Shakespeare  alluded  to  it  in  Prince 
Hal's  speech,  Henry  IV,  part  ist,  act  i, 
sc.  2 — 

"  Farewell,  thou  latter  spring, 
Farewell,  all-hallown  summer." 

All-hallows  day  being  early  in  November. 
The  writer  of  the  first  part  of  Henry  VI — 
who  was  not  Shakespeare [?] — mentions  it  by 
name  in  illustration  of  an  unexpected  oc- 
currence, a  light  even  in  the  midst  of 
gloom : 

''  This  night  the  siege  assuredly  I'll  raise ; 
Expect  St.  Martin's  summer,  halcyon  days." 
— Act  i,  scene  2. 

M.    R.    SlLSBY. 

George  Ebers  writes — 

"  Is  there  anywhere  a  sweeter  legend 
than  that  of  the  Halcyons,  the  ice-birds  who 
love  each  other  so  tenderly  that  w,hen  the 
male  becomes  enfeebled  by  age,  his  mate 
carries  him  on  her  outspread  wings  whither- 
soever he  wills ;  and  the  gods  desiring  to 
reward  such  faithful  love  causes  the  sun  to 
shine  more  kindly,  and  still  the  winds  and 
waves  on  the  '  Halcyon  Days '  during 
which  these  birds  are  building  their  nests 
and  brooding  over  their  young." 

M.  N.  ROBINSON. 

It  may  be  noted  that  this  bird  builds  its 
nest  at  the  end  of  a  long  gallery  which  it 
excavates  in  the  sandy  or  clayey  banks  of 
rivers,  etc.,  with  its  bill  and  feet.  Hence 
the  fable  of  its  building  on  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

LOUISA  TRUMBULL  COGSWELL. 


WHENCE  THE  WORD  "  BUMPER  "? 

"  The  jolly  good  fellow  "  of  olden  times 
was  so  devoted  to  the  thing  we  call  a 
"bumper,"  that  he  troubled  himself  little 
about  the  name ;  so  long  as  the  wine  was 
fine  and  clear,  he  cared  not  a  farthing  in 
how  deep  an  obscurity  the  etymology  of  the 


draught  was  involved.  But  the  sober  anti- 
quarian, on  the  contrary,  cannot  toss  off  his 
bumper  without  first  contemplating  its  spark- 
ling contents,  with  a  view  to  fathoming  the 
meaning,  occasion,  and  origin  of  the  name. 

The  common  opinion — furthered  by 
Spenceinhis"Anecdotes" — that  the  bumper 
was  the  grace-cup  in  which  good  Romanists, 
during  the  ascendency  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic religion  in  England,  drank  the  health  of 
the  ban  pere,  is  opened  to  the  great  objection 
that  the  Pope  is  not  bon  fere,  but  Saint  pert 
— the  attribute  of  sanctity  being,  in  a  man- 
ner, appropriated  by  the  head  of  the  Romish 
See.  Besides  which,  drinking  from  the 
grace-cup  (a  large  vessel  which  went  the 
rounds  of  the  company  after  every  repast, 
the  guests  drinking  from  it,  one  after  an- 
other, and  passing  it  to  the  next)  implied 
nothing  extraordinary,  nor  even  intimated 
that  the  glass  was  unusually  full,  which  lat- 
ter meaning  is  surely  indicated  in  the  word 
bumper. 

Palmer,  Jn  his  "  Folk-Etymology,"  sees  in 
it  a  corruption  of  bumbard,  or  bombard, 
which,  although  originally  signifying  a  mor- 
tar in  which  bombs  are  cast — came  to  be 
used  as  a  synonym  for  a  large  drinking-ves- 
sel,  and  was  finally  applied  to  a  goblet  of 
special  shape  much  in  demand  on  jovial  oc- 
casions. "A  bombard  man,"  Gifford  says, 
"attended  at  the  buttery-hatch  and  carried 
out  the  huge  cans  of  beer  to  the  different 
officers." 

The  expression,  a  "wee  bumpsie,"  mean- 
ing tipsy,  may  have  contributed  to  this  use 
of  bombard.  In  French  we  have  hour- 
rabaquin,  a  great  carousing-glass,  fash- 
ioned like  a  cannon;  and  Worcester, 
Webster,  Skeat,  Cotgrave,  and  others  all 
agree  in  making  bumper  a  derivation  of 
bombard,  while  inclined  to  admit  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  bon  pere  theory.  Perhaps 
the  true  origin  of  bumper  may  be  deter- 
mined by  comparing  the  two  words  bumper 
and  brimmer,  both  of  which  apparently  sig- 
nify a  full  glass.  Chambers  gives,  "  bumper, 
a  glass  with  liquor  swelling  over  the  brim  ;" 
"  brimmer,  a  vessel  brimful ;"  Bailey  gives 
the  same. 

But  it  appears  on  careful  inquiry,  that 
the  two  words  are  not  identical.  For 
the  sake  of  illustration,  let  us  recall  the 
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days  of  the  Restoration,  when  the  drink- 
ing was  deep  and  the  shouting  loud;  in- 
deed, the  practice  of  huzzaing  after  drink- 
ing healths  dates  from  this  joyous 
period.  At  the  jovial  assemblies  to  which 
all  young  men  of  birth  and  fashion  resorted, 
it  was  enacted  that  Latin  should  be  debarred 
from  their  midst.  French  was  the  only  for- 
eign tongue  with  which  a  young  gentleman 
might  venture  to  embellish  his  conversation, 
Latin  being  left  for  the  use  of  pedants  alone ; 
and  if  any  member  so  far  forgot  himself  as 
to  borrow  from  Horace  or  Virgil,  the  favor- 
ite penalty  imposed  was  an  order  to  drink  a 
bumper. 

This  was  not  so  easy  of  performance  as 
one  would  suppose.  If  the  culprit  filled  his 
glass  to  the  brim,  and  was  about  to  toss  it  off, 
some  friend  would  gently  interpose,  and  show 
him  that  the  surface  of  the  wine  was  slightly 
concave ;  cautiously  infusing  a  few  addi- 
tional drops — neither  too  little, nor  too  much 
— the  surface  was  no  longer  concave,  but 
convex;  it  "bumped  up,"  so  to  speak,  and 
was  then  accepted  as  a  bumper.  We  may  be 
sure  from  the  little  we  are  allowed  to  know 
of  him,  that  Charles  Surface's  friend,  Sir 
Harry  Bumper,  was  usually  more  than  full 
in  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  his 
name.  Bumper,  in  this  sense,  is  now  applied 
to  a  crowded  house  on  the  occasion  of  a 
theatrical  performance  in  honor  of  some  fa- 
vorite of  the  stage  If  the  placard  "  Stand- 
ing-room only"  be  exhibited  without  the 
doors,  it  means  that  the  house  is  already 
more  than  full. 

This  exact  definition  of  a  bumper  may 
serve  to  throw  some  light  on  an  old  test  of 
sobriety  prevalent  in  "  Merrie  England,"  in 
the  days  when  every  gentleman  "  frothed  his 
bumper  to  the  brim."  If  a  man  who  was 
suspected  of  being  a  "wee  bumpsie,"  vigor- 
ously asserted  that  he  was  perfectly  sober, 
he  was  allowed  to  prove  the  assertion,  if  he 
could,  by  carrying  to  his  lips  a  foaming 
bumper,  without  spilling  a  drop;  an  act 
which  required  such  absolute  steadiness  of 
hand  that,  if  successfully  accomplished,  it 
was  always  accepted  as  a  refutation  of  the 
charge  of  inebriety. 

The  difference  between  a  brimmer  and  a 
bumper  has  also  to  be  decided  on  scientific 
principles.  If  a  small  particle  of  cork  be 


dropped  into  the  centre  of  a  wine-glass 
brim  full  it  will  immediately  float  away  to  the 
edge  of  the  glass;  if,  however,  the  glassful 
be  converted  into  a  bumper,  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  wine  the  same  bit  of  cork,  if 
dropped  in  again,  will  take  up  a  permanent 
position  in  the  exact  centre  of  the  convex 
surface,  where  it  will  stand  well  up  above 
the  level  of  the  brim  ;  thus  we  may  connect 
the  theory  of  the  true  bumper  with  the  laws 
of  hydrostatics,  and  invest  this  emblem  of 
frivolity  with  the  dignity  of  philosophical 
experiment. 

"  Fill,  fill  us  a  bumper,  be  merry  and  wise  /" 
''  Fill  the  bumper  fair." 

MARGARET  H.  GANGEWER. 

Any  friar  in  priest's  orders  is  called  Pere 
and  the  head  of  a  monastery  is  spoken  of  as 
"  le  bon  Pere,"  under  which  title  the  monks 
may  have  toasted  their  superior. 

The  word  is  not  of  very  ancient  origin,  for 
it  is  not  mentioned  in  Littleton's  Diction- 
ary, 1679.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is 
corrupted  from  the  French  phrase,  "  un  bon 
verre  "  (v.  p.  and  v.  being  letters  of  the 
same  organ,  are  easily  changed  for  one 
another)-. 

In  the  midland  counties,  a  large  apple  or 
pear  is  called  a  bumper;  a  "bumping  lass" 
is  a  large  girl  of  her  age,  and  a  bumpkin 
conveys  the  idea  of  size  and  grossness  as 
well  as  rudeness.  "Bumper"  applied  to 
the  wine-glass  may  then  mean  a  "big 
drink." 

"  Ye  ate  lazy  knaves : 
And  here  ye  lie  baiting  ofbumbards,  when 
Ye  should  do  service." 

"Baiting  of  bumbards  "  is  a  cant  term 
for  drinking;  in  Nash's  "Pierce  Peniles  " 
occurs  the  phrase  "  beer-baiting."  Again, 
in  "Tempest,"  act  2,  sc.  2, — "Yond' 
same  black  cloud,  yond'  huge  one,  looks 
like  a  foul  bumbard  that  would  shed  his 
liquor." 

LOUISA  TRUMBULL  COGSWELL. 


WHO  WAS  BROWNING'S"THE  LOST  LEADER"? 

When,  in  1842,  Browning  published  his 
volume  of  poems,  entitled,  "  Bells  and  Pome- 
granates," public  curiosity  was  aroused  as 
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to  the  possible  original  of  the  "  Lost 
Leader."  The  lyric  was  a  passionate  re- 
proach addressed  to  some  one,  apparently  a 
poet,  who  had  deserted  a  cause  in  which  his 
sympathies  were  really  engaged,  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  paltry  rewards,  "  a  handful  of 
silver,"  "a  riband  to  stick  in  his  coat." 

It  breathes  a  tender  regret  for  the  loss  of 
a  loved  and  honored  chief,  a  lament  for  the 
moral  injury  which  his  defection  has  in- 
flicted upon  himself,  and  a  brave  courage 
among  those  who  are  left  to  battle  for  the 
right,  saddened  but  not  shaken  by  lost  sup- 
port and  lost  illusions.  It  might  have  been 
applicable  to  any  popular  apostacy. 

For  some  time  critics  were  undecided  as 
to  whether  it  was.  a  special  applicatioji  in 
the  case  of  Goethe,  Southey,  or  Words- 
worth, all  of  whom  in  later  life  had 
exchanged  their  youthful  adherence  to  re- 
publican principles  for  extreme  conservatism. 
It  was  urged  that  Goethe  alone  could  have 
sat  for  the  character  of  this  leader,  one 
evidently  of  majestic  presence,  and  capable 
of  inspiring  his  followers  with  enthusiastic 
devotion.  Others,  again,  declared  that  it 
might  mean  either  Wordsworth  or  Southey; 
the  opening  lines  of  the  poem  being  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  former  had 
received  a  Government  pension,  and  the 
latter  a  collectorship  of  customs. 

However,  it  was  generally  concluded  that 
so  generous  a  man  as  Browning  could  never 
have  animadverted  so  severely  upon  the  ac- 
ceptance of  rewards  which  were  not  bribes, 
but  the  just  recompense  of  deserving  merit,  j 
And  neither  of  these  poets  wore,  nor  cared 
to  win,  the  accompanying  riband  to  stick  in 
his  coat,  Southey  having  determinedly 
refused  a  proffered  baronetcy. 

Moreover,  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  that 
"no  one  could  reasonably  describe  Words- 
worth's eye  as  magnificent,"  no  one  cer- 
tainly, "  who  had  ever  seen  his  portrait 
still  preserved  at  St.  John's  College  ;"  and 
so  the  discussion  ran  on,  sometimes  involv- 
ing the  most  absurd  and  irrelevant  details. 

But  at  last  some  friend  of  Browning 
plucked  up  courage  "to  ask  him  for  the  true 
solution  of  the  problem ;  to  which  inquiry 
the  poet  replied  that  he  had  indeed  had 
Wordsworth  in  his  mind  when  writing  the 
poem.  We  are  not  informed  in  what 


manner  the  little  discrepancy  which*  had 
been  observed  between  Wordsworth's  nat- 
ural eye  and  Browning's  conception  of  what 
a  leader's  eye  should  be,  was  adjusted  ;  but 
we  may  feel  assured  that  the  poet  was  for- 
given for  the  license  in  which  he  had 
indulged. 

When  Wbrdsworth's  identity  with  the 
"Lost  Leader"  was  once  established,  the 
allusions  in  the  poem  became  very  evident. 
It  will  be*  remembered  that,  just  after  leav- 
ing college,  Wordsworth  had  made  a  pedes- 
trian tour  through  France,  which  country 
was  then  in  the  early  excitement  of  its  great 
Revolution.  His  youthful  sympathy  with 
the  aims  of  those  who  renounced  the  au- 
thority of  the  French  government  was 
ardent  in  the  extreme ;  and  with  the 
Girondists  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
cultivate  an  intimacy,  which,  if  matters  at 
home  had  not  demanded  his  sudden  return, 
might  have  compromised  him  seriously, 
and  numbered  him  among  the  friends  who 
were  soon  afterward  sent  to  the  scaffold. 

These  Republican  principles  he  lived  long 
enough  to  renounce  in  favor  of  a  reasoning 
and  prudent  conservatism  ;  so  that,  although 
in  its  earlier  stages  he  was  violently  opposed 
to  the  war  waged  against  France,  no  one 
urged  it  more  patriotically  than  he,  when  it 
became  apparent  that  the  struggle  was  one 
for  life  and  death  between  England  and  the 
military  despotism  of  Napoleon.  The  "Lost 
Leader"  was  anticipated  by  Shelley's  poem 
addressed  to  Wordsworth  on  the  same 
subject,  though  the  language  of  it  is  some- 
what more  temperate  than  Browning's — 

''  Poet  of  Nature,  thou  hast  wept  to  know 
That  things  depart  which  never  may  return ; 

In  honored  poverty  thy  voice  did  weave 
Songs  consecrate  to  truth  and  liberty. 
Deserting  these,  thou  leavest  me  to  grieve, 
Thus,  having  been,  that  thou  shouldst  cease  to  be." 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  men  like  Shelley  and  Browning  should 
mourn  the  defection  of  their  illustrious 
brother  bard  from  his  early  espousal  of 
liberal  principles;  and  yet  no  one  can  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  the  convictions  which 
actuated  Wordsworth.  He  should,  perhaps, 
have  been  less  easily  alarmed  by  the  excesses 
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of  the  French  Revolution  ;  but  surely  his 
purpose  in  deprecating  those  excesses  was  a 
purely  honest  one.  That  Browning  after- 
ward regretted  his  censure  of  the  poet 
laureate,  is  evident  from  the  letter  which 
was  inserted  in  Grosart's  edition  of  Word- 
worth's  Prose  Works.  V. — AMERICAN  NOTES 
AND  QUERIES  (Vol.  I,  p.  116). 

Is  it  unreasonable,  after  reading  this  letter, 
which  seems  to  be  a  combined  apology  and 
justification,  to  conclude  that  in  review- 
ing the  work  of  his  earlier  years,  Mr. 
Browning  now  and  then  discovers  some- 
thing he  would  a  little  "  rather  not  have 
said"?  MARGARET  H.  GANGEWER. 

QUERIES. 

Moorey  River. — Please  inform  me  the 
source  of  the  Moorey  River  of  Ireland. 

L.  M. 

Moorey  River  is  not  found  on  any  map — 
official  or  unofficial,  ancient,  modern,  or 
antediluvian ;  nor  do  I  find  it  on  my  in- 
dexed list  of  60,000  names.  It  may  possi- 
bly be  Lough  More,  a  small  pond  lying  be- 
tween counties  Monaghan  and  Tyrone,  in 
the  Slievebagh  Hills.  j.  W.  REDWAY. 

Blonde  vs.  Brunette  (Vol.  i,  p.  n).— 

The  desired  information  will  be  found  in  a 
book  by  H.  Finck entitled,  "RomanticLove 
and  Personal  Beauty,"  p.  496  et seq. 

[ED.] 

Decaying  Fruit.— What  famous  writer 
used  to  draw  inspiration  from  the  odor  of 
decaying  fruit,  and  where  is  the  statement 
made  authoritatively?  "  Q.  K." 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 

The  anecdote  is  quoted  in  George  Henry 
Lewes'  "The  Story  of  Goethe's  Life,"  p.  324, 
in  these  words:  "An  air  that  was  benefi- 
cial to  Schiller,  acted  on  me  like  poison." 
Goethe  said  to  Eckermann,  "I  called  on 
him  one  day,  and  as  I  did  not  find  him  at 
home,  I  seated  myself  at  his  writing-table  to 
note  down  various  matters.  I  had  not  been 
seated  long  before  I  felt  a  strange  indisposi- 
tion steal  over  me,  which  gradually  increased, 
until  at  last  I  nearly  fainted.  At  first  I  did 
not  know  to  what  I  should  ascribe  this 


wretched  and  to  me  unusual  state,  until  I 
discovered  that  a  dreadful  odor  issued  from 
a  drawer  near  me.  When  I  opened  it,  I 
found,  to  my  astonishment,  that  it  was  full 
of  rotten  apples.  I  immediately  went  to  the 
window  and  inhaled  the  fresh  air,  by  which 
I  was  instantly  restored.  Meanwhile,  his 
wife  came  in,  and  told  me  that  the  drawer 
was  always  filled  with  rotten  apples,  because 
the  scent  was  beneficial  to  Schiller,  and  he 
could  not  live  or  work  without  it." 

Horse-shoes  and  Good  Luck. — Will  you 

kindly  inform  me  of  the  origin  of  the  horse- 
shoe as  a  sign  of  good  luck  ? 

M.  A.  R.  C. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

See  AMERICAN  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  (Vol. 
i,  p.  258). 

St.  Bonet,  Of  Clair.— What  story  is 
connected  with  this  saint? 

T.  C.  ROBINSON. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

St.  Bonet,  Bishop  of  Clermont,  is  cele- 
brated as  the  hero  of  a  legend  popular 
among  the  mediaeval  jougleurs  and  trouveres. 
One  night,  while  keeping  vigil  in  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame,  the  celestial  court  descended 
into  the  choir,  the  Virgin  requested  the  saint 
to  celebrate  mass,  and  the  angels  clothed 
him  in  magnificent  robes  which  are  still 
preserved  in  Clermont. 


Trial  of  Rats.- 

of  Rats"? 


-What  was  "  The  Trial 
X.  Y.  Z. 


In  the  Ecclesiastical  courts  (from  1120  to 
1740)  trials  of  wild  animals  and  vermin  were 
common  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Spain, 
and  Switzerland,  the  proceedings  being 
as  follows  :  The  complaint  was  made ;  ex- 
perts were  thereupon  appointed  to  appraise 
the  damage  done;  an  advocate  was  ap- 
pointed to  defend  the  pests,  and  on  being 
cited  three  times  with  failure  to  appear, 
judgment  was  given  in  default. 

Chassance,  the  celebrated  French  jurist, 
was,  in  1445,  in  tne  diocese  of  Autun, 
France,  appointed  to  defend  some  rats,  and 
won  his  case  in  this  way:  In  answer  to  the 
first  citation,  he  argued  that  the  summons 
was  too  local,  and  carried  his  point. 

In  answer  to  the  second  citation,  he  gained 
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an  extension  of  time,  owing  to  the  magni- 
tude of  preparation  necessary.  In  answer 
to  the  third  summons,  he  said  that  his  clients, 
the  defendants,  were  intimidated  by  evil- 
disposed  cats  belonging  to  the  plaintiffs, 
and  insisted  that  the  latter  should  be  placed 
under  heavy  bonds  for  the  good  behavior  of 
their  cats. 

This  they  refused  to  do  on  order  of  the 
court,  and  the  famous  "  Trial  of  Rats  " 
was  won. 

Crematory. — The  word  Crematory — a 
structure  for  burning  animal  or  vegetable 
matter. 

What  is  the  proper  pronunciation — is  it 

Cre'-ma-tory 

Crem'-a-tory 

Cre-ma'-tory.  E.  TAYLOR. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Crem'atory  is  the  pronunciation  in  use  by 
the  best  speakers. 

St.  Theodore. — Will  you  please  inform 
me  who  St.  Theodore  was,  why  he  was  called 
the  patron  Saint  of  Venice,  and  why  he  is 
associated  with  the  crocodile  ?  (?) 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

St.  Theodore  (A.  D.  300,  Nov.  9),  was  a 
warrior  saint  who  held  high  rank  in  the 
army  of  Licinius,  during  the  reign  of 
Diocletian.  When  he  was  converted  to 
Christianity  he  showed  his  zeal  by  setting 
fire  to  the  temple  of  Cybele.  He  was  the 
patron  of  Venice  until  in  the  i4th  century 
the  Venetians  deposed  him  in  favor  of  St. 
Mark. 

The  crocodile  or  dragon  in  the  symbolism 
of  Christian  art  typifies  paganism  and  sin, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  saint  in  the  statue 
represents  his  triumph  over  these  enemies. 

"  Collar  of  Gold."— What  was  the  "Collar 
of  Gold  "  in  the  old  Irish  song  : 

''  Let  Erin  remember  the  days  of  old, 

Ere  her  faithless  sons  betrayed  her  ; 
When  Malachi  wore  the  collar  of  gold, 
Which  he  won  from  the  proud  invader." 

J.  McQ. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  poem  is  by  Thomas  Moore,  and  the 
facts  on  which  it  is  founded  -are  these  : 
Malachi  was  a  king  of  Ireland  in  the  tenth 


century.  In  a  battle  with  the  Danes  he 
slew  two  of  their  champions  and  took  from 
them  their  golden  collars,  which  he  wore  as 
trophies  of  his  valor.  Compare  the  story  of 
Forquatus  in  Roman  history. 

Brutus  (AMERICAN  NOTES  AND  QUERIES, 
vol.  ii,  p.  176). — What  is  the  story  of  Brutus 
of  Britain  ? 

QUERIST. 

SAGE  CITY,  KANSAS. 

Brutus,  the  mythical  discoverer  of  Great 
Britain,  was  the  grandson  of  Ascanius,  the 
son  of  ^Eneas.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  ac- 
cidentally killed  his  father,  Silvius,  while 
out  hunting  with  him,  and  was  consequently 
banished  by  his  kindred.  He  crossed  over 
to  a  place  in  Greece  where  a  band  of  Tro- 
jan exiles,  under  Helenus,  had  established  a 
colony.  Finally  the  descendants  of  these 
Trojans  were  oppressed  by  Pandrasus,  the 
king  of  the  country.  Brutus  persuaded 
them  to  embark  with  him  in  a  fleet  which  he 
wrested  from  Pandrasus,  and  after  many 
mishaps,  the  adventurers,  guided  by  Diana, 
landed  in  Britain.  The  island  was  then 
called  Albion,  and  was  inhabited  by  the 
remnants  of  a  race  of  giants,  most  of  whom 
had  been  killed  off  in  internecine  strife. 
This  remnant  was  easily  extirpated  by  the 
Trojan  band.  Brutus  built  his  capital  city 
on  the  site  of  modern  London,  and  called  it 
Troja-nova  (New  Troy),  in  time  corrupted 
to  Troynovant  or  Trino-Vantum.  He  died 
after  governing  the  island  for  twenty-five 
years,  leaving  three  sons,  Locrine,  Albanact, 
and  Camber. 

Locrine. — Who  was  Locrine,  and  where 
can  I  find  a  reference  to  him  in  English 
literature  ?  QUERIST. 

SAGE  CITY,  KANSAS. 

Locrine  was  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Brutus 
(AMERICAN  NOTES  AND  QUERIES,  vol.  ii,  p. 
176),  the  mythical  founder  of  Britain,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Romance  of  the  Brut,  when 
his  father  died  the  greater  part  of  what  is 
now  England  fell  to  him  as  his  share  in  the 
division  of  the  island.  He  married  Guen- 
dolen,  daughter  of  Corineus,  King  of  Corn- 
wall, but  became  enamored  of  the  maiden 
Estreldis,  and  by  her  had  a  daughter  named 
Sabra.  All  this  was  kept  fecret  till  the 
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death  of  Corineus,  when  Locrine  divorced 
Guendolen  and  took  Estreldis  in  her  place. 
Guendolen's  son,  Madan,  espoused  her  cause 
against  his  father;  they  together  then  gath- 
ered an  army  which  routed  Locrine's  forces, 
and  the  chief  was  himself  slain.  By  Guen- 
dolen's orders,  Estreldis  and  Sabra  were 
thrown  into  a  river,  which  thenceforth  bore 
the  maiden's  name,  though  in  course  of  time 
it  became  corrupted  to  Sabrina  or  Severn. 
Milton  tells  the  story  with  a  slight  variation 
in  a  passage  in  Comus. 


P^E  PEEKED   JPO 


NOYES.  —  Information  is  wanted  concern- 
ing :  (i.)  Name  of  wife  and  date  and  place 
of  death  of  Moses  Noyes,  born  in  Newbury, 
Mass.,  May  12,  1744,  son  of  Moses  and 
Susannah  (Jaques)  Noyes. 

2).)  Name  of  wife  and  date  and  place  of 
death  of  Moses  Noyes,  born  in  Newbury, 
Mass.,  Dec.  16,  1743,  son  of  Moses  and 
Hannah  (Smith)  Noyes. 

(3.)  Rev.  William  Noyes,  Rector  of 
Chalderton  Co.,  Wilts,  England,  1602  till 
1616,  when  he  died.  When  and  where  was 
he  born  and  what  were  his  parents'  names  ? 

J.  ATKINS  NOYES. 
NEW  YORK. 


<i>OMMUNIGAJHIONS. 

TELLING  THE  BEES  (Vol.  ii,  p.  238). — 
Permit  me  to  send  the  following  extract 
from  "  New  England  Legends  and  Folk 
Lore,"  by  Samuel  Adams  Drake  (p.  314). 
"  Respecting  bees,  one  very  old  superstition 
among  others  is,  as  I  can  strictly  affirm,  still 
cherished,  surviving,  apparently,  through 
that  peculiarity  of  the  mind  which,  the 
event  being  uncertain,  elects  to  give  it  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  rather  than  to  discard 
it  as  a  childish  and  meaningless  custom. 
This  is  the  common  belief  that  bees  must 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  death  of  any 
member  of  the  family,  otherwise  these  in- 
telligent little  creatures  will  either  desert 
the  hive  in  a  pet,  or  leave  off  working  and 
die  inside  of  it.  The  old  way  of  doing 
this  was  for  the  good  wife  of  the  house  to  go 
and  hang  the  stand  of  hives  with  black,  the 


usual  symbol  of  mourning,  she  at  the  same 
time  softly  humming  some  doleful  tune  to 
herself. 

"  Another  way  was  for  the  master  to  ap- 
proach the  hives  and  rap  gently  on  them. 
When  the  bees'  attention  was  thus  secured, 
he  would  say  in  a  low  voice  that  such  or 
such  a  person — mentioning  the  name — was 
dead."  This  feeling  and  touching  supersti- 
tion is  the  subject  of  one  of  Whittier's 
"  Home  Ballads."  M.  A.  R.  C. 

LEGEND  OF  ST.  CHRISTOPHER  (Vol.  ii, 
pp.  200  and  227). — A  legend  similar  in 
general  to  that  of  St.  Christopher  is  told  in 
;  Brittany  of  Jacques  Bonhomme.  He  was 
the  only  poor  man  on  earth,  a  farrier  by 
trade,  and  he  sold  himself  to  the  devil. 
Before  the  devil  came  for  him,  he  enter- 
tained Christ  and  St.  Peter  in  disguise.  He 
seated  Christ  in  his  best  chair,  gave  them 
cherries,  and  offered  them  such  money  as 
he  had.  Christ  offered  to  grant  three  wishes 
for  him;  and,  despite  St.  Peter's  urging  him 
to  seek  salvation,  Jacques  asked  that  what- 
soever might  sit  in  his  chair,  climb  into  his 
cherry  tree,  or  enter  his  purse,  might  not 
quit  its  place  against  his  will.  When  Satan 
came  to  claim  him,  Jacques  caught  him 
with  the  arm-chair ;  when  the  imps  of  hell 
came,  Jacques  tempted  them  into  his  cherry 
tree;  when  Satan,  Lucifer, and  the  imps  came, 
Jacques  taunted  them  until  they  entered  his 
purse.  Then  he  pounded  the  purse  flat; 
and  so  obtained  a  quittance  from  Satan  of 
the  bargain.  .  When  Jacques  died,  his  soul 
went  to  heaven ;  there  St.  Peter,  still  re- 
membering Jacques's  disregard  of  his  advice, 
refused  to  admit  him  ;  at  the  gate  of  hell, 
the  flattened-out  devils  refused  to  receive 
him ;  so  his  soul  returned  to  earth,  and 
therefore,  even  unto  the  present  day, 
Jacques  Bonhomme  still  lives  and  is  still 
poor. 

The  story  sagely  remarks  that  the  reason 
why  no  one  sees  Satan  and  his  imps  nowa- 
days is  because  they  are  all  ashamed  to  be 
seen  because  they  are  so  strangely  flattened. 

The  story  dates  from  the  XII  or  XI 
century;  Jacques  Bonhomme,  it  may  be 
remarked,  is  the  name  for  the  French 
peasant ;  the  English  is  Hodge. 

R.  G.  B. 
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PRECOCIOUS  CHILDREN  (Vol.  ii,  p.  215). 
— John  Philip  Baratier  was  born  at  Schwo- 
bach,  in  the  Margravate  of  Anspach,  in 
1721.  At  the  age  of  four  he  conversed  with 
his  mother  in  French,  with  his  father  in 
Latin,  and  his  servants  in  German.  In  his 
eleventh  year  he  translated  "  The  Travels  of 
the  Rabbi  Benjamin  ofTudela"  from  He- 
brew into  French.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  at  Berlin, 
and  was  offered  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  the 
Halle  University,  to  which  he  was  admitted 
on  drawing  up  and  defending  fourteen  theses 
in  philosophy  and  the  mathematics  (1735). 
Hediedat  theearlyageofnineteen.  Another 
marvelous  child  was  Christian  Henry  Hei- 
necker,  who  was  born  at  Liibeck,  F°b.  6, 
1721 — just  twenty-seven  days  after  Baratier 
first  saw  the  light  of  day.  He  could  recite 
the  principal  facts  in  the  "Pentateuch" 
when  but  one  year  old  ;  the  entire  history  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  were  fa- 
miliar to  him  at  fourteen  months  ;  at  two 
years  and  a  half  he  could  answyer  the  princi- 
pal questions  in  ancient  and  modern  history; 
and  at  five  he  died.  Goethe  is  said  to  have 
known  German,  French,  Italian,  Latin,  and 
Greek  before  he  was  eight.  On  January  20, 
of  the  present  year,  the  New  York  Sun  gave 
an  account  of  a  little  negro — Oscar  Moore — 
who  knew  all  of  Appleton's  "Encyclopae- 
dia "  by  heart,  and  could  recite  anything  he 
had  ever  heard !  EDWARD  HARDING. 

The  account  of  Heinecker  given  in  Cham- 
bers' "Book  of  Days,"  vol.  i,  p.  227,  runs 
as  follows:  "At  the  age  often  months, 
he  could  speak  and  repeat  every  word  which 
was  said  to  him  ;  when  twelve  months  old, 
he  knew  by  heart  the  principal  events  nar- 
rated in  the  'Pentateuch;'  in  his  second 
year  he  learned  the  greater  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Bible,  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments;  in  his  third  year,  he  could  reply 
to  most  questions  on  universal  history  and 
geography,  and  in  the  same  year  he  learned 
to  speak  Latin  and  French ;  in  his  fourth 
year,  he  employed  himself  in  the  study  of 
religion  and  the  history  of  the  Church,  and 
he  was  able  not  only  to  repeat  what  he  had 
read,  but  also  to  reason  upon  it  and  express 
his  own  judgment.  The  King  of  Denmark 
wishing  to  see  this  wonderful  child,  he  was 


taken  to  Copenhagen,  there  examined  be- 
fore the  court,  and  proclaimed  to  be  a  won- 
der. On  his  return  home,  he  learned  to 
write,  but,  his  constitution  being  weak,  he 
shortly  after  fell  ill.  He  died  on  the  27th  of 
June,  1725,  without,  it  is  said,  showing  much 
uneasiness  at  the  approach  of  death." 

This  account  of  him  by  his  teacher  is 
confirmed  by  many  respectable  contempo- 
rary authorities.  Martini  published  a  disser- 
tation at  Liibeck,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
account  for  the  circumstances  of  the  child's 
early  development  of  intellect.  [ED.] 

OLD  HICKORY  (Vol.  i,  p.  69). — In  the 
Life  of  Andrew  Jackson  [American  States- 
men Series],  by  William  Graham  Sumner, 
p.  35,  I  find  the  following:  "With  the 
least  possible  delay  he  [Jackson]  pushed 
into  the  last  refuge  of  the  Creeks,  the  Hick- 
ory Ground  •ax.  the  confluence  of  the  Coosa 
and  Tallapoosa,  and  the  Holy  Ground  a.  few 
miles  distant.  ...  In  April  the  .  .  . 
Creeks  surrendered.  Fort  Jackson  was 
built  on  the  Hickory  Ground.  [Eo.] 

SHIRE  (Vol.  i,  p.  82). — The  word  Shire, 
AS;  sdr  from  seer  an,  to  cut  off,  to  divide; 
Ger.  scheren ;  Dutch,  scheuren,  is  that  di- 
vision of  land  that  is  under  the  control  of  a 
sheriff. 

The  territory  of  England  is  liable  to  two 
divisions,  the  one  ecclesiastical,  the  other 
civil.  The  ecclesiastical  is  divided,  pri- 
marily, into  two  provinces,  those  of  Cant- 
erbury and  York.  The  province  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Archbishop.  Each  province 
contains  divers  dioceses  under  the  control 
of  Bishops.  Each  diocese  is  divided  into 
Archdeaconries,  each  archdeaconry  into 
rural  deaneries,  and  each  rural  deanery  into 
parishes. 

The  civil  division  of  the  territory  of 
England  is  into  counties,  of  those  counties 
into  hundreds,  of  those  hundreds  into 
tithings  or  towns.  Tithings,  towns,  or  vills, 
are  of  the  same  signification  in  the  law. 

Ten  families  of  freeholders  anciently 
made  up  a  town,  ten  tithings  made  up  a 
hundred.  The  hundred  is  governed  by  a 
high  constable  or  bailiff.  In  some  of  the 
more  northern  counties  the  hundreds  are 
called  wapentakes  (because  the  people  at  a 
public  meeting  confirmed  their  union  with 
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the  governor  by  touching  his  weapon  or 
lance). 

An  indefinite  number  of  these  hundreds 
make  up  a  county  or  shire. 

In  some  counties  there  is  an  intermediate 
division  between  the  shire  and  hundreds,  as 
lathes  in  Kent,  and  rapes  in  Sussex,  each  of 
them  containing  about  three  or  four  hun- 
dreds apiece.  When  a  county  is  divided 
into  three  of  these  intermediate  jurisdictions 
— they  are  called  trithings.  The  trithings 
corrupted  into  ridings,  still  subsist  in  the 
large  county  of  York.  [Eo.] 

"  THE  TAIL  OF  THE  EARTH  "  is  the  title  of 
a  pamphlet  issued  in  New  York,  but  whether 
in  Bloomingdale  or  not  the  reader  is  left 
to  judge.  In  it  the  writer  argues  that  "  the 
earth  has  a  tail  which  consists  of  vegetable, 
animal,  and  human  spirit  bodies."  "  This 
tail,"  he  declares,  "  has  its  location  in  the 
shadow  of  the  earth,"  and  the  object  of  the 
pamphlet  is  to  demonstrate  the  "necessity 
and  condition  of  the  tail  of  the  earth  .... 
on  the  basis  furnished  by  established  scien- 
tific facta  in  the  physionectrical  work  "  in 
question. 

The  elucidation  of  such  a  bold  concep- 
tion requires  a  more  comprehensive  vocabu- 
lary than  our  present  stock  of  words 
furnishes,  and  the  author  realizes  the  neces- 
sity of  coining  a  number  of  new  ones.  The 
term,  Tail  of  the  Earth  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  and  it  is 
therefore  styled  the  Zeronium,  or  the  dwel- 
ling place  of  Zeroids.  But  the  human  body 
cannot  become  a  zeroid  without  some 
metamorphosis,  and  this  is  accomplished 
by  "  increasing  his  materity  in  the  materal 
direction  of  galomalization"  A  galom  is 
defined  incidentally  as  "  the  ever-constant 
product  of  materity  and  paterity — the  space- 
filling entity  of  mass."  But  as  no  two 
entities  have  the  same  galomature,  their 
"galomal  equatum  "  can  be  found  only  in 
the  "  resultant  product  of  their  equaliza- 
tion." Patter  is  the  opposite  extreme  of 
matter,  and  a  small  part  of  its  galomal  mass 
is  a  spantom.  We  are  left  uninformed  as  to 
the  galomalisticability  of  matter,  but  we  are 
told  that  monistic  materialism  can  con- 
sistently have  but  one  unitary  entity. 

We  are  led  to  infer  that  there  is  tolerably 


good  society  in  Zeronium,  for  the  author 
informs  us  that  he  has  "had  the  assistance 
of  Kant,  Confusius  (sic),  G.  Galilei,  H. 
Davy,  and  B.  Franklin,"  all  of  whom  are 
good  zeroids.  In  fact,  Galileo  made  no  less 
than  three  trips  from  Zeronium  to  New 
York,  and  from  these  data  the  author 
deduces  the  location  of  the  philosopher's 
residence  in  Zeronium.  Unfortunately  the 
street  and  number  are  not  given,  but  "  it  is 
always  one  o'clock  there."  This  is  certainly 
a  good  arrangement,  for  it  enables  him  to 
keep  better  hours  than  when  he  lived  in 
Pisa.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Frank- 
lin should  have  made  a  trip  from  Zeronium 
to  New  York  ;  one  would  naturally  suggest 
Philadelphia  as  the  most  suitable  place. 
With  a  second  thought  it  will  occur  to  us 
that  Philadelphia  is  already  too  much  like 
Zeronium ;  besides,  Franklin  knew  where 
he  could  have  a  jolly  good  time. 

The  zeroids  are  not  such  supernaturally 
smart  people  after  all.  "Old  zeroids  are 
behind  the  time  in  their  ideas,"  and  "the 
activity  of  young  zeroids  is  not  to  be  favor- 
ably compared  with  ours."  The  higher 
sources  of  our  productions  are  not  "those 
beings  in  the  other  world,  but  the  beefsteak 
and  other  good  things  we  consume. ' '  Then, 
again,  "many  people  have  been  ruined  finan- 
cially by  following  the  advice  of  zeroids 
who  are  often  utterly  incompetent 
to  judge  of  our  affairs."  Nobody  "should 
be  so  childish  as  to  ask  zeroids  for  advice 
in  personal  matters."  TROIS  ETOILES. 

VENTRE  ST.  GRIS  ("Vol.  ii,  p  244). — Har- 
greave  Jennings,  in  his  book  on  "The 
Rosicrucians,  their  Rites  and  Mysteries," 
suggests  a  mystical  origin  of  the  expression, 
"  Ventre  St.  Gris."  He  suggests — he 
seldom  says  anything — that  this  expression 
comes  from  the  honor  in  which  the  Rosi- 
crucians and  their  teachers  and  scholars  held 
the  matrix  or  womb,  as  the  place  whence 
issues  Life  ;  and  that  the  literal  translation 
is  "Sacred  blue  (or  gray)  womb."  This 
suggestion  occurs  in  a  chapter  on  the  origin 
of  the  French  fleur-de-lis,  which  he  makes 
to  come  from  the  lice — chosen  for  honor 
because,  by  their  profuse  generation,  they 
seemed  to  the  mystics  typical  of  Life. 

R.  G.  B. 
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WHO  FIRST  SAID  "GOD  TEMPERS  THE  WIND 
TO  THE  SHORN  LAMB"? 

"Verify  your  quotations,"  was  the  advice 
said  to  have  been  given  by  a  professor  on 
his  death-bed,  as  a  quasi-legacy  to  a  pupil 
to  whom  he  had  promised  his  most  precious 
literary  possession.  We  have  not  learned 
whether  the  legatee  was  altogether  satisfied 
with  the  form  which  his  legacy  had  as- 
sumed; but  the  anecdote  serves  to  remind 
us  how  o/ten  we  mistake  the  source  of  the 
most  familiar  phrases  in  current  use. 

The  Bible  and  Shakespeare  are  recognized 
as  the  two  great  well-springs  of  English 
quotation,  and  probably  no  expression  is 
more  frequently  and  erroneously  traced  to 
the  former  source  than  "God  tempers  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  which  was  first 
used  in  its  English  dress  by  Laurence 
Sterne,  in  his  "  Sentimental  Journey  " 
(1768).  It  was  introduced  by  Maria,  when 
the  writer  meets  her  at  her  home  in  Mou- 
lines,  near  Paris.  "She  had  traveled  all 
over  Lombardy  without  money,  and  through 
the  flinty  roads  of  Savoy  without  shoes : 
how  she  had  borne  it,  she  could  not  tell ; 
but  God  tempers  the  wind,  said  Maria,  to  the 
shorn  lamb.  Shorn  indeed !  and  to  the 
quick,  said  I." 

It  often  happens,  that  a  proverb,  without 
changing  its  shape  exactly,  will,  when  trans- 
ferred to  the  lips  of  another  nation  undergo 
some  slight  modification.  There  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  Sterne  merely  adapted 
this  from  the  French,  as  we  find  that 
DeLincy  quotes  it  from  the  "Premices,  ou 
Le  Livre  de  Proverbes  Epigrammatiques  of 
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Henri  Estienne,"  published  in  1594,  and 
gives  it  in  a  form  almost  exactly  like  that  of 
Sterne,  "Dieu  mesure  le  froid  a  la  brebis 
tondue,"  meaning,  "Dieu  donne  le  froid 
selon  la  robbe,"  that  is,  God  will  not  let 
the  cold  exceed  the  warmth  of  the  fleece ; 
or,  as  it  is  less  poetically  rendered  by  an  old 
Savoyard  Abbe,  in  the  recently  published 
"  Memoirs  of  Henri  de  Beauregard,"  "God 
cuts  a  man's  coat  according  to  his  measure." 

At  p,  47,  of  the  Premices,  Estienne  says, 
'  Ces  termes  Dieu  mesure  le  froid  a  la 
brebis  tendue,  sont  les  propres  termes  du 
proverbe.  Si  non  que  nous  voulons  changer 
le  mot  froid  en  ce  mot  vent  non  pas  mesure 
le  froid.  Que  si  quelc'un  disoit  que  la 
brebis  quand  elle  est  tondue  ne  laisse  pas  de 
sentir  autant  de  froid  ou  autant  de  vent, 
mais  Dieu  luy  donne  plus  de  force  pour  y 
resister,  ceste  opinion  semblablement  feroit 
pour  la  providence  divine." 

This  same  idea  is  repeated,  too,  in  the 
Latin, ' '  Dat  Deus  immiti  cornua  curta bovi,' ' 
— "God  sends  a  curst  cow  short  horns." 
This,  again,  suggests  the  Turks'  equivalent, 
— "The  nest  of  a  blind  bird  is  made  by 
God."  The  fact  that  Estienne  admits 
several  versions  of  the  proverb,  goes  to 
prove  that  it  was  older  than  his  time.  One 
of  those  to  which  he  alludes  may  be  that  of 
Labou  (as  given  in  a  reprint,  1610),  "a 
brebis  pres  tondue  Dieu  luy  mesure  le 
vent;"  and  there  is  still  another  variant, 
given  by  Cahiet,  in  his  "Quelques  Six 
Mille  Proverbes,"  "a  brebis  tondue,  Dieu 
menage  le  vent,"  while  Bohn  preserves  the 
"mesure." 

Coleridge  somewhere  suggests  that  this 
proverb  is,  in  meaning,  not  unlike  another, 
"  Fortune  favors  fools. "  There  is  an  old  Eng- 
lish proverb,  "God  sends  cold  after  clothes," 
which  seems  closely  akin  to  the  French ; 
and  the  Spanish  say,  also,  "  Dios  da  el  frio 
conforme  a  la  ropa."  In  its  French  form 
the  proverb  is  missing  from  Ray,  Hazlitt, 
and  Heywood,  but  in  the  Good  George 
Herbert's  collection  of  "Outlandish  Pro- 
verbs" (1640),  under  Jacula  Prudentum, 
we  find,  "To  a  close  shorn  sheep,  God 
gives  wind  by  measure." 

Unless  Bulwer  committed  an  anachro- 
nism, our  proverb  must  be  as  old  as  the 
middle  of  the  i4th  century,  for  in  his  novel 


of  "  Rienzi  "  he  makes  Montreal  use  the 
expression,  "  God  will  temper  the  rough 
wind  to  the  lamb "  in  reference  to  the 
ability  of  Adeline  to  endure  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  the  political  troubles  of  that 
period.  However  this  may  be,  it  is,  at 
least,  now  more  than  300  years  old,  and 
Sterne,  in  using  it,  did  not  create  a  new 
proverb,  but  only  added  a  poetical  touch  by 
substituting  "lamb"  for  "sheep"  (brebis), 
although,  strictly  speaking,  lambs  are  never 
shorn  !  MARGARET  H.  GANGEWER. 


WHO  WROTE    THE  POEM,  "WHAT  MY  LOVER 
SAID"? 

Until  we  hear  that  Mr.  Homer  Greene 
has  deeded  away  his  "  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque '  Highland  Cottage  '  property,"  at 
Honesdale,  Pa.,  which,  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  he  has  offered  to  do  to 
any  one  who  can  show  a  prior  and  more 
perfect  claim  than  his,  we  shall  venture  to 
accept  his  assurance  and  that  of  others, 
that  this  much  disputed  poem  is  the  work 
of  his  pen. 

There  are  three  aspirants  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  composed  these  verses, 
although  to  the  satisfaction  of  most  readers, 
the  claim  of  one  was  long  ago  established, 
and  is  now  reaffirmed. 

Despite  this  fact,  however,  within  the  past 
few  months  a  letter  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Sun  from  a  Mrs.  O.  C.  Jones,  of 
Abbeville,  Vermillion  Parish,  Louisiana,  in 
which  she  averred  that  about  twenty-five 
years  ago  she  sent  the  poem,  "  What  My 
Lover  Said,"  anonymously,  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post ;  that  since  that  time  she  had 
seen  it  extensively  circulated,  and  occasion- 
ally attributed  to  Horace  Greeley.  She 
confessed  that,  of  course,  she  felt  very  much 
flattered  by  this  implied  appropriation  of 
the  public,  but  added,  that  as  the  real 
author  had  all  this  time  remained  unknown 
to  fame,  she  thought  it  but  fair  that  a  tardy 
justice  should  now  be  rendered,  "  to  whom 
honor  was  due,"  by  republishing  the  poem 
under  her  signature. 

This  claim  quite  startled  a  class  of  readers 
who  had  long  learned  to  regard  the  poem 
as  Homer  Greene's  ;  and  the  query  at  once 
arose,  why,  if  Mrs.  Jones  be  indeed  the 
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rightful  author,  should  she  have  been  con- 
tent to  blush  unseen  for  so  many  years, 
while  Horace  Greeley  was  wearing  the 
laurels  that  should  have  been  adorning  her 
brow  ?  And  it  is  suggested  that  she  must 
have  been  very  far  withdrawn  from  the 
world  indeed,  if  she  had  heard  no  rumor  of 
the  poem's  being  claimed  by  still  another 
than  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

The  cudgels  were  taken  up  immediately, 
and  wielded  most  vigorously  by  his  friends 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Greene ;  but  before  his 
plea  to  be  considered  the  author  had  been 
duly  examined,  there  came  forth  a  protest 
from  Mr.  Graffins  of  Penna.,  who  declared 
that  the  poem  was  really  indigenous  neither 
to  Abbeville  nor  to  Honesdale,  but  to  Pitts- 
burgh, having  been  written  there  b.>  the 
late  Richard  Realf  while  he  was  city  editor 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Commercial;  and  that  it 
was  originally  printed  under  the  title  of 
"  My  Lover  and  I." 

Unfortunately  for  Realf,  this  story  seemed 
to  meet  with  scanty  acceptance ;  and  he, 
poor  fellow,  after  many  vicissitudes,  having 
terminated  his  career  some  years  since  with 
an  overdose  of  morphine,  could  not  lift  his 
voice  in  his  own  defense.  A  careful  exami- 
nation, however,  of  all  the  possibilities  in 
his  favor,  resulted  in  little  more  than  a  pro- 
bable confusion,  on  Mr.  Graffin's  part,  of  the 
poem  "  What  My  Lover  Said  "  with  a  simi- 
lar piece  of  verse  entitled,  "Sunshine  and 
I,"  the  latter  of  which  was  undoubtedly  from 
Realf  s  pen. 

Attention  then  turned  to  Mr.  Greene; 
and  expectation  has  not  been  disappointed. 
It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Morris,  of  Port  Jervis,  that  the  poem  in 
question  was  published  some  years  ago  in 
a  slightly  different  form  (some  trifling 
changes  of  punctuation)  in  the  Boston  Pilot, 
over  the  initials  "H.G.,"  and  was  generally 
attributed  to  Horace  Greeley.  The  follow- 
ing week,  however,  the  mistake  was  dis- 
covered and  rectified,  by  republishing  it,  in 
its  corrected  form,  over  the  signature  of 
Homer  Greene,  of  Honesdale,  Pa.  But 
the  impression  had  gone  abroad  that  it  was 
Greeley's  :  and  doubtless  many  continued  to 
hold  that  opinion  until  the  full  details  of  its 
production  were  made  public  very  recently 
in  a  letter  written  at  the  instance  of  P.  P. 


Smith,  and  published  in  the  N.  Y.  Sun  of 
December  2,  1888. 

In  this  letter  Mr.  Greene  says:  "The 
poem  was  certainly  written  by  me.  I  made 
the  draft  of  it  while  at  home  on  my  vacation 
in  the  summer  of  1875,  completed  and  per- 
fected it  on  my  return  to  college  in  the  fall, 
and  in  November  sent  it  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  for  publication.  Mr.  Francis 
E.  Leupp,  who  was  at  that  time  on  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  Post,  has  described,  in  an 
article  published  some  years  ago  in  the 
Syracuse  Herald,  the  way  in  which  he  re- 
ceived the  poem  from  me  through  the  mails, 
changed  the  title  slightly,  and  cut  down  my 
name,  which  I  had  signed  in  full,  to  the 
simple  initials.  The  poem  then  appeared 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  issue  of  the  daily 
Post  of  November  19,  1875.  T°  any  one  who 
will  produce  a  copy  of  the  poem  printed  in 
any  publication  of  an  earlier  date,  I  will 
cheerfully  make  a  deed  of  my  '  Highland 
Cottage '  property  at  Honesdale,  which  I 
value  at  $15,000." 

Mrs.  Jones  has  not  yet  indicated  her  in- 
tention of  making  this  bargain  in  real  estate, 
and  Mr.  Greene  is  left  in  possession  of  his 
property  and  poem. 

In  book  form  the  verses  were  included  in 
Slason  Thompson's  collection  of  Newspaper 
and  Periodical  Verse  1870-1885,  entitled 
"The  Humbler  Poets,"  where  it  appeared 
merely  as  a  clipping  from  the  Boston  Trans- 
cript, without  name  or  initials. 

MARGARET  H.  GANGEWER. 

The  poem  is  now  generally  accompanied 
with  the  name  of  its  author,  Homer  Greene, 
of  Honesdale,  Pa.,  whose  pretty  tale, 
"  Blind  Brother,"  received  the  $15.00  prize 
offered  by  The  Youth's  Companion  for  the 
best  story,  in  1887. 

M.  N.  ROBINSON. 

Barton  Hill  recited  this  poem  in  New 
York,  about  ten  years  ago,  before  a  party 
of  friends,  journalists,  and  actors,  who  as- 
sembled after  the  evening  performance  at 
the  theatre,  and  produced  a  great  impres- 
sion by  his  manner  of  rendering  the  lines. 
In  response  to  a  general  demand  for  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  exquisite  verses, 
and  their  history,  Mr.  Hill  said  :  "  I  was 
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in  Seattle,  California,  two  or  three  years  ago 
when  Mr.  C.  H.  Larrabee  of  that  place  re- 
cited this  poem.  I  was  so  pleased  with  it 
that  I  obtained  a  copy,  and  committed  it  to 
memory.  Mr.  Larrabee  told  me  that  he 
had  cut  it  from  the  Evening  Post  25  years 
before.  In  that  publication  it  was  ascribed 
to  Horace  Greeley.  I  promised  to  look  up 
the  history  of  it,  but  my  endeavors  up  to 
this  time  have  proved  unavailing." 

A  committee  formed  itself  then  and  there 
to  settle  the  question,  and  make  the  history 
a  matter  of  record. 

To  settle  all  doubts  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
Greene  wrote  the  following  history  of 
"  What  My  Lover  Said  :" 

"  I  wrote  the  poem  in  the  fall  of  1875, 
while  in  my  senior  year  at  Union  College, 
and  sent  it  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
for  publication.  It  appeared  immediately 
over  my  initials,  H.  G.,  and  was  widely 
copied." 

M.  R.  SILSBY. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Lippincotf  s  Maga- 
zine there  is  a  poem  by  Homer  Greene. 
[ED] 

WHO  WAS  DR.  FELL? 

According  to  Bartlett,  and  other  writers, 
whose  statements  may  be  relied  upon,  the 
hero  of  the  famous  and  familiar  quotation 
which  bears  this  name  was  none  other  than 
the  reverend  Dean  of  Christ  Church  and 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  Dr.  John  Fell.  The 
audacity  which  sent  a  great  light  of  the 
Church  and  of  learning  down  to  posterity 
as  the  unloved  Dr.  Fell  finds  a  parallel  only 
in  the  amusing  impudence  that  dubbed 
Bishop  Wilberforce,  "Soapy  Sam."  The 
author  of  the  latter  criticism  is,  it  is  said, 
unknown,  but  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Addison's  "  Tom  Brown  of 
facetious  memory"  is  responsible  for  Dr. 
Fell. 

The  story  goes,  that  this  young  rogue 
who,  while  a  student  at  Christ  Church 
College,  Oxford,  was  always  on  the  eve  of 
suspension  because  of  his  irregular  modes  of 
life,  and  inattention  to  the  grave  considera- 
tions of  a  scholastic  career,  on  one  occasion, 
having  trespassed  rather  farther  than  usual 


on  the  indulgence  of  his  superiors,  was 
finally  dismissed  by  the  Dean,  Dr.  John 
Fell.  The  latter,  however,  being  loath  to 
lose  so  clever  a  young  man  from  their  midst, 
called  him  back,  and  promised  to  pardon 
him  once  more  on  condition  that  he  should 
translate  extempore,  the  thirty-third  epigram 
from  the  first  book  of  Martial  : 

•'  Non  amo  te,  Sabidi,  nee  possum  dicere  quare 
Hoc  tantum  possum  dicere,  non  amo  te  "- 

Which  Brown  instantly  rendered  : 

"  I  do  not  love  thee,  Dr.  Fell, 
The  reason  why,  I  cannot  tell, 
But  this  alone  I  know  full  well, 
I  do  not  love  thee,  Dr.  Fell." 

Which  Dr.  Brewer  has  again  rendered, 
keeping  the  original  name : 

"  I  love  thee  not,  Zabidius, 
Yet  cannot  tell  thee  why ; 
But  this  I  may  most  truly  say, 
I  love  thee  not,  not  I." 

One  can  readily  understand  the  success 
which  a  ready  wit  of  this  sort  could  always 
command ;  and  we  learn  with  regret  that 
the  expulsion  really  occurred  some  little 
time  afterward.  Tom  Brown  is  best  known 
to  the  present  age  as  the  author  of  the 
' '  Dialogues  of  the  Dead, ' '  full  of  humor  and 
erudition,  and  modeled  upon  Lucian's 
famous  work  of  the  same  name. 

After  his  compulsory  departure  from 
Oxford,  Brown  went  to  London,  where  he 
had  recourse  to  the  usual  refuge  of  improvi- 
dent wits — scribbling  for  bread.  Here  he 
published  various  poems  and  letters,  which 
with  the  dialogues,  have  since  been  repro- 
duced under  the  title,  "  Beauties  of  Tom 
Brown,"  the  epigram  on  Dr.  Fell  being 
found  in  the  "  Elegant  Extracts  in  Verse," 
but  in  a  form  which  differs  slightly  from  that 
commonly  quoted.  Dr.  Johnson,  speaking 
of  Brown,  in  his  life  of  Dryden,  says  that 
though  by  no  means  deficient  in  learning, 
nor  destitute  of  fancy,  he  seems  to  have 
thought  it  the  pinnacle  of  excellence  to  be 
"  a  merry  fellow,"  and  therefore  laid  out  his 
powers  upon  small  jests  and  gross  buffoon- 
ery, so  that  his  performances  have  little 
intrinsic  value,  and  were  read  only  while 
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they  were  recommended  by  the  novelty  of 
the  event  that  occasioned  them. 

Though  a  supremely  good-natured  man, 
Tom  had  the  unhappy  quality  of  preferring 
to  lose  his  friend  rather  than  his  joke. 
Adams  (Die.  Eng.  Lit.)  would  seem  to 
imply  that  Dr.  Fell  of  epigrammatic 
memory,  and  Dr.  Fell  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
are  too  different  personages,  since  he  gives 
them  separately.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  identical. 

In  view  of  Tom  Brown's  intuitive  dislike 
for  Dr.  Fell,  it  becomesusto  make  inquiries 
which  may,  in  some  manner,  account  for 
the  antipathy.  We  know  that  after  his  in- 
stallment as  Vice-Chancellor  at  the  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  Fell's  first  office  as  a  "  new 
broom  "  was  an  effort  to  clear  his  college  of 
what  he  regarded  as  "  the  remains  of 'Puri- 
tan hypocrisy  and  nonsense."  This  was 
all  very  well,  and  greatly  to  be  desired,  but 
in  accomplishing  it  he  also  re-established 
such  strict  discipline  in  the  University  as  to 
occasion  dissatisfaction  among  the  students, 
while  on  the  other  hand  his  zealous  mainte- 
nance of  the  privileges  of  the  University 
made  him  equally  unpopular  with  the 
townsmen. 

And  that  he  had  other  qualities  which 
might  have  aroused  the  instinctive  dis- 
like of  a  discerning  observer  has  become 
notorious  since  the  publication  of  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  obsequious  and  un- 
principled Earl  of  Sutherland  respecting 
Locke,  whom  James  II  wished  to  deprive 
of  the  income  he  received  as  a  student  of 
Christ  Church.  In  these  letters  Fell  pro- 
poses a  plan  for  ensnaring  Locke,  adding 
that  if  the  King  could  be  induced  to  simply 
order  his  expulsion,  the  mandate  would  be 
obeyed  without  any  demand  for  proof  that 
Locke's  disloyalty  to  the  Government  war- 
ranted such  a  proceeding.  With  such  evi- 
dences, we  cannot  feel  that  Tom  Brown's 
dislike  for  his  master  was  altogether  un- 
founded. 

It  is  possible  that  Brown's  well-known 
verse  was  not  the  first  paraphrase  of  the 
kind  which  had  been  made  under  Martial's 
epigram,  since  there  exists  the  following  one 
by  Roger  de  Bussy,  Comte  de  Rabutin,  a 
French  song  and  letter  writer,  who  flourished 
between  1618  and  1693 — 


"  Je  ne  vous  aime  pas  Hylas ; 
Je  n'en  saurois  dire  le  cause, 
Je  sais  seulement  une  chose  ; 
C'est  que  je  ne  vous  aime  pas." 

Whether  Tom  Brown  had  ever  seen  this, 
if,  indeed,  it  was  produced  before  his, 
which  was  written  about  1680-1685,  ^  is 
quite  impossible  to  say. 

Tom  Sheridan,  son  of  the  famous  Richard 
Brinsley,  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be 
the  author  of  the  epigram  on  Dr.  Fell,  a  mis- 
take which  was  confirmed  by  a  passage  in 
Bell's  "  Life  of  Canning,"  where,  after  de- 
scribing the  various  attempts  of  the  Pitt 
party  to  get  Addington  to  resign  the  pre- 
miership, the  author  says:  "  In  vain  Sheri- 
dan exhausted  his  wit  upon  Addington,  and 
threw  the  House  into  convulsions  by  his 
parody  on  Martial,  '  I  do  not  love  thee,  Dr. 
Fell,'  etc."  It  was  thought  to  have  been 
written  by  Sheridan  in  ridicule  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  under  whose  tuition 
he  was  one  time.  When  we  recall  Sidney 
Smith's  description  of  the  reverend  doctor's 
wig,  which  "  not  only  trespassed  on  the 
orthodox  magnitude  of  perukes  in  general, 
but  scorned  episcopal  limits  behind,  and 
swelled  in  front  into  a  boundless  convexity 
of  frizz,  which  was  the  terror  of  barbers  and 
the  literary  world ;  and  that  after  the 
manner  of  his  wig,  so  did  the  Doctor  con- 
struct his  sermons" — we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  he  would  have  made  a  very  fit- 
ting subject  for  such  an  epigram,  if  Dr.  Fell 
had  not  preceded  him  by  nearly  a  hundred 
years. 

MARGARET  H.  GANGEWER. 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  Brown  was 
chosen  to  write  the  inscription  for  Bishop 
Fell's  monument  in  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Brown  was  himself  buried  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  which,  says  Dean  Stanley,  "  he  had 
defiled  and  defied  during  his  whole  literary 
life."  M.  C.  LENOX. 


WHENCE  THE  NAME  KEY  WEST? 

Key  Wesfhas,  no  reference  to  position,  but 
appears  to  be  a  nautical  corruption  of  Cayo 
Huesco,  Bone  Key  or  Reef,  the  name  be- 
stowed by  the  Spaniards  upon  a  small  coral 
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island  which  constitutes  the  most  southern 
point  of  land  in  the  United  States.  This 
appellation  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  quantities  of  long  unburied  human 
bones  which  they  found  strewn  over  the 
coast,  and  which  were  believed  to  have  lain 
there  ever  since  about  the  year  1 700,  when 
many  inter-tribal  battles  were  fought  by 
the  Indians  then  occupying  the  numerous 
islands  included  in  the  Florida  Keys. 

For  many  years  the  island  was  but  the 
haunt  of  smugglers  and  pirates,  but  it  is  now 
one  of  the  most  thriving  and  important  of 
our  naval  stations.  Key  West,  or  Thomp- 
son's Island,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  was 
settled  in  1822,  and  the  city  was  named 
Port  Rodgers,  or  Allentown.  Its  broad 
streets  are  picturesquely  surrounded  by  trop- 
ical shrub  plants  of  the  most  gorgeous 
description. 

From  its  situation  near  a  dangerous  reef, 
in  waters  greatly  frequented  by  shipping,  its 
principal  occupation  is  "wrecking" — that 
is,  saving  goods  and  rendering  assistance  to 
vessels  that  have  failed  to  clear  the  Florida 
reefs.  The  salvage  company  employs  50 
vessels,  manned  chiefly  by  Conchs,  or  na- 
tives of  the  Bahama  Islands. 

The  remarkable  chain  of  rocky  islets  called 
the  Florida  Keys,  begins  at  the  Cape,  and 
extends  nearly  200  miles  in  a  south  westerly 
direction,  ending  in  a  cluster  of  sand-heaped 
rocks,  known  as  the  Tortugas,  from  the  vast 
numbers  of  turtles  with  which  they  are  fre- 
quented. Key  West  has  been  described 
as  being  "  to  Cuba  what  Gibraltar  is  to 
Ceuta  ;  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  what  Gibral- 
tar is  to  the  Mediterranean." 

MARGARET  H.  GANGEWER. 

Cayo  signifies  a  sand-bank,  rock,  or  islet 
in  the  sea;  it  is  of  Celtic  origin.  French, 
quay,  quai;  Dutch,  kaai;  L.  Ger.,  kat,  kaje ; 
Pg. ,  caes,  cats, — a  bank  or  wharf  on  the  side 
of  a  river;  O.  Fr.,  caye ;  W.,  cae, — inclosed, 
an  inclosure,  can,  to  shut  up,  to  inclose;  Ar- 
mor, kat, — inclosure,  quay  ;  Eng.,  key, — a 
ledge  of  rocks  near  the  surface  of  the  water, 
an  island  rising  little  above  the  surface  ;  and 
key  or  quay — a  mole  or  wharf  built  on  the 
side  of  a  river  or  harbor  for  the  purpose  of 
loading  and  unloading  vessels. 

LOUISA  TRUMBULL  COGSWELL. 


SUB  ROSA. 

Several  explanations  of  the  origin  of  the 
expression  are  given  : 

1.  During  the  year  477  B.   C.,  Pausanias, 
the  commander   of  the  fleet  of  the  allied 
Spartans  and  Athenians,  engaged  in  an  in- 
trigue with  Xerxes  for  the  deliverance   of 
Greece  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  and 
for   the  marriage   of   Pausanias    with  the 
monarch's    daughter.      The     negotiations 
were  carried  on  in  a  building  attached   to 
the  temple  of  Minerva,    called  the  Brazen 
House,  the  roof  of  which   was  a  garden 
forming  a  bower  of  roses,  so  that  the  plot, 
conducted   with  the  utmost   secrecy,  was 
literally  formed   "  under  the  rose."     Pau- 
sanias was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  emissaries, 
who  planned  that  the  ephori  should  secretly 
hear  from  Pausanias  himself  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  treachery.     He  took  refuge  in 
the   temple  of  Minerva,  whence   he   could 
not  be  taken  without  sacrilege ;    therefore 
he  was  walled  up  in  it,  and  left  to  starve  ; 
his  own  mother  laid  the  first  stone. 

2.  Cupid  bribed  Harpokrates  with  a  rose 
to  conceal  the  amours  of  his  mother  Venus. 
Harpokrates  was  the  god  of  Silence,  repre- 
sented with  his  finger  on  his  lips.     Hence 
roses  were   sculptured   on   the  ceilings  of 
banquet-rooms,    and    the   Athenians   wore 
crowns  of  these   flowers   at   feasts,    which 
signified   that  any   indiscreet  words   there 
spoken,  were  to  go  no  farther ;  an  Athenian 
wishing  to  communicate  a  secret  to  another 
placed  a  rose  in  his  hair.     The  authority  for 
this  explanation  seems  to  be  a  Latin  verse, 
given  in  "Burman's  Anthology, "in  that  of 
"  Lemnius,"  and  in  Rosenberg's  "  Rhodo- 
logia;"  the  author  is  unknown,  but  it  is  said 
to  have  been  inscribed  on  marble. 

"  Est  Rosa  flos  Veneris,  quem  quo  sua  furta  laterent 
Harpocrati,  Matris  dona,  dicavit  Amor; 
Inderosam  mensis  hospes  suspendit  amicis 
Convivae  ut  sub  ea  dicta  tacenda  sciant."* 

These  lines,  however,  are  of  doubtful 
antiquity,  and  were  most  probably  com- 
posed to  furnish  a  graceful  classical  reason 
for  a  custom  already  established. 

3.  The  origin  is  probably  Teutonic,  dat- 
ing back  to  an  early  period.  An  ancient 
German  proverb  runs,  "Was  Kir  Kosen, 
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bleibt  unter  dem  Rosen."  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  (in  "Vulgar  Errors,"  v,  21,  7), 
after  citing  the  Harpokrates  story,  says, 
"  When  we  desire  to  confine  our  words,  we 
commonly  say,  they  are  spoken  under  the 
rose,  which  expression  is  commendable  if  the 
rose  from  any  naturall  propertie  may  be  sym- 
bolical of  silence,  as  Nazienzene  seems  to 
imply  in  these  translated  verses — 

'  Utque  lat«t  Rosa  verna  suo  putamine  clausa,J 
Sic  os  vincla  ferat,  validisque  arctetur  habenis 
Indicatque  suis  prolixa  silentia  labris.' 

And  is  also  tolerable  if,  by  desiring  secrecy 
to  words  spoken  under  the  rose,  we  only 
mean  in  society  and  compotation  from  the 
ancient  custom  in  symposiacke  meetings  to 
wear  chapletts  of  roses  about  their  heads ; 
and  so  we  condemn  not  the  Germane  custom 
which  over  the  table  describeth  a  rose  on 
the  seeling." 

In  the  Rathskeller  of  Bremen  are  shown  to 
visitors  two  very  old  casks,  one  called  the 
Twelve  Apostles  (see  AMERICAN  NOTES  AND 
QUERIES,  Vol.  ii,  p.  54),  the  other  the  Rose. 
The  latter  dates  from  1624,  and  takes  its 
name  from  a  large  rose  painted  on  the 
ceiling,  beneath  which  in  ancient  times,  the 
magistrates  held  their  important  secret  ses- 
sions. 

4.  According   to    Jenoway,    the    saying 
dates  from  the  "Wars  of  the  Roses."     Two 
taverns  used  to  stand  in  the  old  palace  yard, 
Westminster;     one    next    the    Parliament 
House,  the   other  opposite.     One  was  fre- 
quented by  the  retainers  of  the  Duke  of  York 
and    his   followers,   and   many  plots  were 
hatched  there  under  the  sign  of  the  White 
Rose ;  at  the  other,  similar  conspiracies  were 
formed  by  the  Red  Rose  party,  the  adherents 
of  Henry  VI.     Hence  the  rose,  of  whatever 
color,  came   to   be   associated   with   secret 
meetings. 

5.  Near    Zandpoort,    a    village    in    the 
vicinity  of  Haarlem,  William  III,  Prince  of 
Orange,  had  a  hunting  seat  called  Princen- 
bosch,     now    known    as    Kruidberg ;     in 
the     neighborhood     is     a     summer-house 
where,  beneath  a  ceiling  ornamented  by  a 
stucco  rose,  William  communicated  to  the 
two  Burgomasters  of  Amsterdam  his  scheme 
of  the  invasion  of  England. 

6.  In   1526  roses  were  placed  over  con- 


fessionals. This  seems  to  me  to  imply  an 
earlier  association  of  the  flower  with  secrecy. 
The  only  explanation  given  is  that  "  Con- 
secrated roses  were  presented  to  the  Pope." 

In  a  letter  from  Dymocke  to  Vaughan, 
written  at  Dort,  May,  1546,  are  these 
words:  "And  the  sayde  questyons  were 
asked  with  lysence,  and  that  yt  shoulde 
remayn  under  the  rosse,  that  is  to  say,  to 
remayn  under  the  bourde  and  no  more  to 
be  rehersyd." 

Newton — "  Herballto  the  Bible,"  1587 — 
mentions  a  common  country  custom  of 
hanging  roses  over  a  festive  board, 

Peacham  says — "Truth  of  Our  Times," 
1638 — "In  many  places,  as  well  in  Eng- 
land as  in  the  Low  Countries,  they  have 
over  their  tables  a  rose  painted,  ...  and 
what  is  spoken  under  the  rose  must  not 
be  revealed.  The  reason  is  that  the  rose 
being  sacred  to  Venus  whose  amorous  and 
stolen  sports,  that  they  might  never  be 
revealed,  her  sonne  Cupid  would  needs  dedi- 
cate to  Harpokrates,  God  of  Silence." 

The  Bear  Club  of  Birmingham,  established 
1738,  used  to  meet  beneath  a  carved  rose 
to  drink  the  King's  health,  meaning  sub 
rosa  the  Pretender. 

In  the  hall  of  Lullington  Castle,  Kent, 
the  residence  of  Sir  Percival  Dyke,  is  an 
old  picture  or  painted  carving  of  a  rose, 
brought  there  from  an  old  house  in  the 
neighborhood.  It  is  two  feet  in  diameter 
and  inscribed — 

"  Kentish  true  blue 
Take  this  as  a  token, 
That  what  is  said  here 
Under  the  rose  is  spoken." 

LOUISA  TRUMBULL  COGSWELL. 

It  is  of  the  wine  in  the  Rathskeller  Heine 
says  : 

"  That  is  the  Rose  of  Roses, 
The  older  she  grows  the  sweeter  she  bloometh:" 

Schedius  and  others  have,  with  much 
learning,  endeavored  to  show  that  Venus 
Urania  was  the  same  as  the  Isis  Myrionymia 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  that  Harpokrates  and 
Cupid  are  identical ;  whether  there  be  any 
value  in  this  discovery  or  not,  one  is  willing 
to  waive  criticism  for  the  sake  of  being  able 
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to  accept  the  charming  theory  embodied  in 
one  of  the  "Moore's  Irish  Melodies:" 
*<  I've  a  Secret  to  tell  thee :" 

"  Thyself  shall,  under  some  rosy  bower, 
Sit  mute,  with  thy  finger  on  thy  lip  : 
Like  him,  the  boy,  who  born  among 
The  flowers  that  on  the  Nile-stream  blush, 
Sits  ever  thus — his  only  song 
To  earth  and  heaven,  '  Hush,  all,  hush !'  " 

MARGARET  H.  GANGEWER. 

Tradition  tells  us  that  a  rose  appeared  in 
the  centre  of  King  Arthur's  round  table  at 
Winchester,  and  some  antiquarians  would 
deduce  from  this  source  its  adoption  as  the 
emblem  of  England.  M.  R.  SILSBY. 

*  Literally  translated,  it  is  :  "  The  rose  is 
the  flower  of  Venus.  In  order  that  her 
future  pleasures  might  be  concealed,  Love 
dedicated  to  Harpokrates  this  gift  of  his 
mother;  hence  the  host  hangs  over  his 
friendly  table  a  rose,  that  the  guests  may 
know  how  to  keep  silence  as  to  what  is 
said." 

The  lines  are  given  in  two  or  three  col- 
lections of  ancient  Latin  epigrams,  and  are 
.attributed  to  de  la  Cerda;  they  are  also 
found  in  an  old  work  upon  literary  allusions 
to  plants,  1566,  without  credit,  and  in  an 
edition  of  Virgil,  by  de  la  Cerda,  1612,  they 
are  given  in  a  note  upon  a  passage  in  the 
first  book,  the  editor  saying  that  they  were 
found  engraved  on  marble.  The  passage 
in  Virgil  speaks  of  silence  prevailing  be- 
neath the  roof  when  the  Queen  filled  a 
goblet  with  wine  and  proposed  a  health, 
but  there  is  no  reference  to  a  rose.  De  la 
Cerda  quotes,  from  Martial  of  an  hour 
"When  the  God  of  Wine  reigns  and  the 
rose  holds  its  sway,"  and  then  gives  the 
lines  about  Harpokrates.  They  cannot  be 
traced  otherwise,  and  they  are  not  thought 
to  be  ancient,  the  suspicion  being  that  they 
were  prepared  for  the  book  about  plants, 
and  written  upon  the  German  proverb. 
M.  C.  LENOX. 

NOTE. — For  a  final  explanation  of  the 
reason  why  the  rose  was  chosen  by  the 
'Germans  to  be  sculptured  upon  their  ceil- 
ings we  must  look  to  the  old  mythology. 
Instead  of  Venus,  we  find  Freia,  the  Teu- 


tonic Goddess  of  Love,  whose  favorite 
flower  and  symbol  was  the  rose.  When 
wine  had  loosed  the  lips  and  light  speech 
followed,  the  symbol  would  remind  the 
revelers  that  their  words  were  spoken 
"under  the  rose,"  under  Freia's  protec- 
tion, and  must  be  held  sacred. 

M.  C.  LENOX. 

See,  also,  "  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship," 
by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.         [Eo.] 


B 


BS. 


Presidential  Succession.—  in  case  the 

President  and  Vice-President  were  to  die, 
would  Secretary-of-State  Elaine  perform  the 
duties  and  receive  the  salary  of  both  offices  ? 

L.  M. 

In  answer  to  your  query  we  quote  the 
Presidential  succession  Act  of  1886  : 

"  An  act  for  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  the  office  of  President  in  the  case  of  the 
removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability 
both  of  the  President  and  Vice-President. 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  :  That  in 
case  of  his  removal,  death,  resignation,  or 
inability  of  both  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  or  if  there  be  none,  or  in  case  of 
his  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability, 
then  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  if 
there  be  none,  or  in  case  of  his  removal, 
death,  resignation,  or  inability,  then  the 
Secretary  of  War,  or  if  there  be  none,  or  in 
case  of  his  removal,  death,  resignation,  or 
inability,  then  the  Attorney-General,  or  if 
there  be  none,  or  in  case  of  removal,  death, 
resignation  or  inability,  then  the  Postmaster- 
General,  or  if  there  be  none,  or'  in  case  of 
his  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability, 
then  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  if  there 
be  none,  or  in  case  of  his  removal,  death, 
resignation  or  inability,  then  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  act  as  President  or 
Vice-President  is  removed  or  a  President 
shall  be  elected  ;  Provided,  That  whenever 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  devolve  upon 
any  of  the  persons  named  herein,  if  Congress 
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be  not  then  in  session,  or  if  it  would  not 
meet  in  accordance  with  law  within  twenty 
days  thereafter,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
person  upon  whom  said  powers  and  duties 
shall  devolve,  to  issue  a  proclamation  con- 
vening Congress  in  extraordinary  session, 
giving  twenty  days'  notice  of  the  time  of 
meeting. 

"  SEC.  2.  That  the  preceding  section  shall 
•only  be  held  to  describe  and  apply  to  such 
officers  as  shall  have  been  appointed  by  the 
.advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  the  offi- 
cers therein  named  and  such  as  are  eligible 
to  the  office  of  the  President  under  the 
Constitution,  and  not  under  impeachment 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office  shall  devolve  under.lliem 
respectively. 

i  "SEC.  3.  That  Sections  146,  148,  149,  150 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  are  hereby  repealed. 
Approved  January  19,  1886." 

Every  public  officer  receives  the  salary  of 
his  de  facto  position.  Hence,  in  the  case 
cited,  Mr.  Elaine  would  receive  only  the 
salary  of  President. 

Feast  of  Roses. — What  was  the  origin 
.and  manner  of  celebrating  the  "  Feast  of 
Roses"  mentioned  in  Moore's  "Light  of 
the  Harem"?  Are  there  no  books  of  travel 
that  contain  descriptions  of  it  ?  for  surely 
the  entire  festival  did  not  originate  in  the 
poet's  vivid  imagination  ! 

SADIE  BEAUMONT  KENNEDY. 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

The  account  was  taken  from  the  travels 
in  Persia  of  Pietro  della  Valle  who  was  nick- 
named the  "  Pilgrim."  He  was  born  at 
Rome  in  1586  and  died  in  1652.  He  was 
born  to  an  ample  fortune,  and  in  his  youth 
devoted  himself  to  literature.  His  poem 
gained  him  a  membership  to  the  Accademia 
delpli  Umoristi  (AMERICAN  NOTES  AND 
QUERIES,  Vol.  ii,  p.  230).  He  entered  the 
navy  in  1610,  and  in  1611  in  a  Spanish  ship 
made  a  crusade  against  the  Barbary  coast. 
An  unfortunate  love  affair  induced  him  to 
go  to  the  Holy  Land  as  a  pilgrim  in  1614, 
and  for  the  next  twelve  years  he  traveled  in- 
•cessantly. 

In  1650  he  published  the  account  of  his 


travels  in  four  volumes,  which  was  translated 
into  French  in  1745.  He  also  wrote  a 
"History  of  Music  in  Our  Time,"  which  will 
be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  the  works 
of  J.  B.  Doni. 

Sheeny    for    Jew. — Whence    the    word 
"Sheeny"  for  Jew  ?     (Vol.  i,  p.  283). 
ST.  Louis,  Mo.  A.  H. 

Bartlett  in  his  dictionary  of  "Ameri- 
canisms" gives  the  following  definition: 
"  Sheeny  is  a  sharp  fellow  looking  out  for 
some  one  whom  he  can  cheat,  or  with  whom 
he  may  make  a  sharp  bargain." 

Cf.  the  same  author's  definition  of  she- 
nanigan :  i.  "A  trick  in  which  there  is 
cheating." — California. 

2.  "  Chaff,  foolery,  nonsense,  especially 
when  advanced  to  cover  some  scheme  or 
little  game." — Yale  College. 

Sheeny,  bright,  shining,  dazzling,  from  the 
A.  S.  seen  or  scene  suggests  the  word  may 
have  a  similar  origin  with  the  now  popular 
"  razzle-dazzle,"  which  is  said  to  have  been 
originated  by  a  Mr.  Cullom,  a  base-ball 
enthusiast,  who  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
fancied  that  the  umpire  would  get  the  better 
of  "Buck"  Ewing,  the  catcher  of  the 
New  York  Ball  Nine,  shouted  from  the 
grand  stand,  "Buck,  don't  let  him 'razzle- 
dazzle  '  you." 

Wrightsville  the  Capital  of  U.  S.  -It  is 

said  that  Wrightsville,  York  County,  Pa., 
came  within  one  vote  of  being  the  capital 
of  the  U.  S? 

Can  you  state  in  brief  the  reasons  for  the 
selection  of  Washington,  and  refer  me  to  the 
deliberations  attending  that  selection. 

M.  A.  R.  C. 

BLOOMSBURG,  PA. 

Parton  in  his  "  Life  of  Jefferson,"  says,  "a 
ring  loomed  up  dimly  upon  the  imagina- 
tions of  members  supposed  to  have  been 
formed  out-of-doors"  in  order  to  fix  the 
capital  at  Wright's  Ferry  on  the  Susquehanna. 
The  members  from  New  York  and  New 
England  agreed  in  supporting  it  as  the  point 
nearest  the  centre  of  population,  wealth,  and 
commerce  ;  and  for  many  days  it  seemed  to 
have  a  better  chance  than  any  of  the  other 
places  proposed.  But  Wright's  Ferry  lost  its 
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chance  through  the  opposition  of  the  South- 
ern members.  .  .  .  The  Susquehanna  men 
triumphed  in  the  House,  but  the  Senate  sent 
back  the  bill  with  Susquehanna  stricken  out 
and  German  town  inserted.  ...  It  is  said 
that  it  was  through  the  indolence  and  indiffer- 
ence of  her  representatives  that  Pennsylvania 
failed  in  securing  this  end,  as  at  that  time 
it  was  believed  to  be  the  best  location. 

The  Shakespeare  Novels.— Eleven  years 

ago  when  spending  the  summer  in  a  little 
town  in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee,  I  found 
and  read  a  book  which  I  have  never  seen 
or  heard  of  before  or  since.  Three  stories 
were  bound  in  one,  and  the  whole  called  the 
"  Shakespeare  Novels,"  but  each  story  had  a 
different  name  and  was  complete  within 
itself.  The  first  was  the  "  Youth  of  Shakes- 
peare," the  second,  "  Shakespeare  and  His 
Friends,"  and  the  third,  the  "  Secret 
Passion."  Their  literary  merits  were  not 
great,  but  altogether  there  was  given  a  fair 
idea  of  the  great  Elizabethan  era.  The 
author's  name  was  given  as  Lander.  Can 
you  give  any  information  about  this  book 
and  its  author  ? 

G.  P. 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

"  Shakespeare  and  His  Friends  "  and  the 
"Youth  of  Shakespeare"  are  in  the  Mer- 
cantile Library  of  this  city,  but  the  name  of 
author  given  is  S.  W.  Williams,  not  Lander. 
I  have  failed  to  discover  anything  about  the 
author. 


TO   @OF?F?ESPONDENIPS. 


SMART  ALECK. — Will  you  please  inform 
me  through  AMERICAN  NOTES  AND  QUERIES 
what  is  the  origin  of  the  expression,  "  smart 
Aleck  "  as  applied  to  a  person  who  knows 
it  all? 

GEO.  H.  BROWN. 
IONIA  MICH. 


<<DOM  M  UN  IGA  JFIO  N  S. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  THE  PHOENICIANS. 
— In  nearly  all  of  the  ancient  religions  we 
find  the  worship  of  the  two  principles,  male 
and  female,  which  have  their  visible  repre- 


sentatives in  the  two  great  rulers  of  the 
heavens,  the  sun  and  moon  ;  the  Lord  of 
the  Day  and  the  Queen  of  the  Night.  It 
was  the  sun  that  the  Phoenicians  worshiped 
under  the  name  of  Baal  (Lord),  or  Molock 
(King),  who  is  identical  with  the  Babylon- 
ian Bel.  The  female  deity  was  Astaroth 
(called  by  the  Greeks  Astarte).  She  was 
the  goddess  of  war  and  of  love,  the  only 
difference  between  Astaroth  and  Ishtar  or 
Belit,  the  Babylonian  female  deity,  being 
that  the  former  is  identified  with  the  moon 
and  wears  the  sign  of  the  crescent,  while 
Ishtar  rules  the  planet  Venus,  the  morning 
and  evening  star. 

The  Phoenicians  being  a  people  without 
a  literature,  left  no  mythology,  and  it  is- 
very  difficult  to  get  at  their  myths. 

The  imaginative  faculty  is  never  entirely 
absent  in  race  or  individual.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  they  did  possess  myths,  but 
they  were  expressed,  not  in  words,  but  in 
ceremonies,  customs,  and  forms  of  worship. 
These  stories  have  been  collected  from 
coins,  fragments  of  monuments,  but  princi- 
pally from  the  notices  scattered  through  the 
writers  of  antiquity;  some  of  whom  were 
eye-witnesses,  some  merely  reporting  the 
evidence  of  others. 

Astaroth  was  specially  honored  by  women, 
her  temples  were  filled  with  beautiful  young 
girls,  her  altars  were  ministered  to  by 
priestesses,  recruited  from  the  noblest 
families.  Beautiful  groves  of  trees  sur- 
rounded the  temples,  for  the  goddess  of 
nature  was  best  worshiped  in  the  open  air, 
amid  the  vegetation  symbolic  of  her  eternal 
youth.  Therefore,  the  finest  trees  were 
sacred  to  her,  especially  the  cypress,  which 
was  in  ancient  religions  the  emblem  of 
everlasting  life.  The  pomegranate,  with  its 
thousand  seeds,  an  emblem  of  fertility,  was 
also  dedicated  to  Astaroth. 

Baal-Molock  combined  the  principles  of 
good  and  evil,  sometimes  the  former  pre- 
dominating, sometimes  the  latter.  The 
excessive  heat  of  summer,  which  dries  up 
the  land,  is  Molock,  the  terrible,  the  fierce 
Sun-god.  The  spring,  with  its  life-giving 
showers,  with  its  warmth  that  makes  the 
seed  to  germinate,  which  clothes  the  earth 
with  a  mantle  of  green,  is  Baal  the  benefi- 
cent, the  good  Sun-god.  When  his  strength 
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decreases  and  his  glory  pales,  when  his 
beams  visit  the  earth  for  a  short  time,  then 
Baal  sleeps,  or  goes  to  a  far  country ;  and 
there  is  mourning  among  the  people 
-until  his  awakening  or  his  return,  which  is 
celebrated  by  a  festival  falling  in  our  month 
of  March. 

The  greater  the  cultivation  of  a  nation 
the  softer  and  more  refined  becomes  their 
religion.  But  the  Phoenicians,  having  no 
culture  to  soften  and  refine  them,  their 
religion  was  fierce  and  unrelenting.  They 
were  peculiarly  ruthless  and  sanguinary, 
luxuriating  as  much  in  an  excess  of  pain  as 
an  excess  of  joy.  They  indulged  in  acts  of 
the  most  revolting  cruelty,  and  on  occasions, 
self-torture.  At  their  festivals  the  priests 
would  tear  their  flesh  with  spikes,  cutthem- 
•selves  with  knives  ;  the  contagion  spreading 
among  the  masses  that  followed  the  religious 
processions.  It  was  no  unfrequent  thing  to 
see  some  fanatic  seek  death  under  the  wheels 
of  the  chariot  that  carried  the  idol.  A  day 
beginning  with  the  dignified,  solemn  cere- 
monials so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Oriental, 
was  sure  to  end  in  a  tumult  of  unbridled 
licentiousness,  or  some  hideous,  bloody  dis- 
play. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
such  a  state  of  mind  ended  in  human 
sacrifice. 

In  Phoenicia  human  sacrifice  took  place 
yearly,  but  in  times  of  public  calamity 
extra  sacrifices  were  ordered.  There  is  no 
record  of  the  manner  in  which  these  dread- 
ful rites  were  performed,  but  the  Greek 
writers  have  related  some  particulars  which 
are  revolting  in  the  extreme.  Sometimes 
human  sacrifices  were  offered  in  gratitude 
or  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow. 

Wherever  the  Phoenicians  went  they  car- 
ried their  gods  with  them.  The  pliant 
minds  of  the  Greeks  adopted  them,  and, 
blending  them  with  their  own  beliefs,  sub- 
jected them  to  such  a  transformation  that 
the  old  barbaric  forms  can  only  be  re- 
cognized by  the  scholar.  L.  R.  J. 

INKLE  AND  YARICO  (Vol.  ii,  p.  259). — 
May  I  add  a  word  to  your  note  on  the  story 
of  Inkle  and  Yarico  in  your  number  of 
March  3oth  ?  Copies  of  the  Glasgow  poem  of 
1750  and  of  both  the  Marblehead  and  Hart- 
ford editions  of  1792  are  in  this  library. 


The  poem  as  published  in  1792  has  been 
ascribed  by  all  American  bibliographers  to 
Isaac  Story,  the  son  of  a  minister  of  the 
same  name  in  Marblehead,  and  at  that  time 
a  student  in  Harvard  College.  In  fact,  the 
monogram  I.  S.  appears  on  the  title-page, 
and  there  is  no  indication  that  the  poem 
is  not  an  original  production,  then  for  the 
first  time  published.  It  is  "printed  for  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Columbia,"  and  is 
dedicated  to  Miss  Arabella  Saintloe. 

Apparently  the  Hartford  edition  was 
printed  first,  as  that  corresponds  exactly  to 
the  Glasgow  edition,  except  for  single  words 
here  and  there,  while  in  the  Marblehead 
edition  the  last  thirty  lines  are  replaced  by 
the  last  twenty-seven  lines  of  Jerningham's 
poem  on  the  same  subject,  which  was  first 
published  anonymously  in  1766,  the  spell- 
ing and  punctuation  remaining  identical  (I 
think)  with  the  Hartford  edition. 

I  should  be  very  glad  of  any  information 
leading  to  the  discovery  of  the  true  author, 
or  for  any  reference  in  literature  to  the  poem 
as  published  in  1792.  An  inquiry  in  the 
columns  of  the  English  Notes  and  Queries 
two  years  ago  failed  to  bring  any  reply. 
WILLIAM  C.  LANE. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

WHO  WAS  E  Tow  O  KOAM?  In  No.  50 
of  the  "  Spectator,"  along  with  the  "  Kings 
of  Granajah  and  the  Six  Nations"  is  men- 
tioned "  E  Tow  O  Koam,  King  of  Rivers." 
The  commentators  on  this  essay  have  all 
taken  it  for  granted  that  "  E  Tow  O 
Koam ' '  was  an  Iroquois  or  a  Mohawk, 
and,  at  first  sight,  this  view  would  seem  to 
be  correct.  In  Boyer's  "  Annals  of  Queen 
Anne's  Reign,  Year  the  IX.  for  1710," 
pp.  189-191,  we  read,  "  On  the  19  April 
Te  Yee  Neen  Ho  Ga  Prow,  and  Sa  Ga 
Yean  Qua  Prah  Ton,  of  the  Maquas,  Etow 
Oh  Koam,  and  Oh  Nee  Yeath  Ion  No  Prow, 
of  the  River  Sachem,  and  the  Ganajoh-hbre 
sachem,  four  kings,  or  chiefs  of  the  Six 
Nations  in  the  West  Indies,  which  lie  be- 
tween New  England,  and  New  France,  or 
Canada.  Who  lately  came  over  with  the 
West  India  fleet,  and  were  clothed  and 
entertained  at  the  Queen's  expense,  had  a 
public  audience  of  her  majesty  at  the  pal- 
ace of  St.  James,  being  conducted  thither 
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in  two  of  her  majesty's  coaches,  by  Sir 
Charles  Cottrell,  master  of  the  ceremonies 
and  introduced  by  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury, 
Lord  Chamberlain."  In  the  "  Tattler " 
the  names  are  thus  spelt :  Tee  Yee  Neen 
Ho  Ga  Row,  Sa  Ga  Yeath  Rua  Geth  Ton, 
E  Tow  Oh  Koam,  and  Ho  Nee  Yeth  Taw 
No  Row.  Drake  ("Aborginal  Races  of 
North  America,"  i5th  edition,  p.  510) 
asks  "If,  according  to  Golden  and  others, 
the  Tuscaroras  did  not  join  the  Iroquois 
until  1712,  and  until  that  time  these  were 
called  the  Five  Nations,  how  comes  it  that 
they  were  known  in  England  by  the  name 
of  the  Six  Nations  in  1 710  ?" 

The  descriptions  of  Etowokoam  as  "  King 
of  the  Rivers,"  and  "  River  Sachem,"  seem 
to  give  us  a  clue.  In  the  Delaware-Hudson 
valley  we  find  about  this  time  a  tribe  of 
Indians  called  "River  Indians."  See 
Drake,  p.  281,  who  cites  "  Hopkin's 
Memoir  of  the  Housatunnuk  Indians,"  p. 
i,  and  "Jefferson's  Notes,"  p.  308.  From 
"  Golden  "  (Chap.  2,  p.  35),  and  "  Archaeo- 
logia  Americana,"  (Vol.  2,  p.  43),  we  learn 
that  between  the  Mohawks  and  these  River 
Indians,  Mohikanders,  Mohicans,  or  Man- 
hicans,  there  was  continual  war,  and  the 
strife  did  not  cease  until  1673.  Golden 
says  "  the  Governor  of  New  York  obtained 
a  peace  between  the  Five  Nations  and  the 
Mahikanders  or  River  Indians."  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  the  Mohikanders 
were  reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude.  (See 
"  Archaeologia  Americana,"  2,  p.  43),  and 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  they  became  to  a 
certain  extent  members  of  the  Mohawk 
confederacy,  with  whom  they  appear  as 
allies  in  subsequent  years.  Perhaps  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Mohikanders  is  responsible 
for  the  term  Six  Nations,  at  the  date 
mentioned  above. 

The  conjecture  which  I  have  to  offer,  is 
that  Etowohkoam  was  not  a  Mohawk,  but  a 
Mohikan  or  River  Indian  chief.  In  the 
"Spectator"  he  is  styled  "King  of  Riv- 
ers," and  Boyer  describes  him  as  "of  the 
River  Sachem."  I  take  it  that  "  King  of 
Rivers  "  is  an  attempt  by  the  author  of  the 
essay  to  describe  the  chief,  by,  in  a  way, 
Englishing  his  native  name ;  or,  perhaps, 
it  may  only  be  an  amplification  of  "  River 
Sachem." 


In  support  of  this  explanation,  I  submit 
the  following  :  Amongst  the  subjects  of 
Catlin's  art  was  Ee-tow-o-kaum,  chief  of 
the  Mohegan  tribe.  (See  "  Smithsonian  Re- 
port," 1885,  Pt-  2>  P-  I9^)j  and  Catlin  ex- 
plains the  name  as  signifying  "  Both  sides 
of  the  river."  This,  it  appears  to  me,  is 
the  very  same  name  as  that  found  in  the 
"  Spectator,"  having  been  preserved  in  the 
Mohegan  tribe,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
Manhikans,  Mohicans,  or  River  Indians. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  name  "  Eto- 
wohkoam "  cannot  be  explained  from 
Mohawk,  and  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  "Etowohkoam"  of  the  Spectator 
was  a  Mohegun  or  River  Indian  chief,  and, 
consequently,  not  Iroquois,  but  Algonquin, 
and  also  that  his  name  means  "  both  sides 
of  the  river."  Wilson  ("  Manual  of  the 
Ojebway  Language,"  p.  175),  gives  in  the 
allied  dialect  of  the  Ojebway,  atuhwegaum 
as  meaning  "  both  sides  of  the  water,"  and 
Baraga  for  "  on  both  sides"  has  Etawaii. 
Lacombe,  in  the  Cree  dialect  gives  Ayitow 
for  "  des  deux  cotes."  The  Ojebway  word 
given  by  Wilson  is  composed  of  atuhwah, 
"  both  sides,"  and  gaum,  a  suffix  signifying 
"  lake,  river,"  etc. 

A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

FAIR,  FAT,  AND  FORTY  (Vol.    I,  2OI,  273). 

— In  connection  with  this  expression  it  may 
be  interesting  to  note  that  in  The  Whim, 
a  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  Lady  Wallace, 
Margate,  1795,  a  play  which  was  published 
after  the  royal  license  for  its  production  at 
Margate  ("  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospital 
and  the  poor  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet")  had 
been  refused,  contains  a  somewhat  similar 
phrase.  (See  the  article  "  Excluded  Plays  " 
in  the  Westminister  Review  for  March, 
1889.)  In  act  2d,  scene  ist,  Fag  says  to 
Nell:  "Why,  faith,  Nell,  you  have  a 
great  fault  as  times  go.  You  know  old 
women  are  quite  the  fashion.  You  are  too 
young.  But,  egad,  I  shall  please  myself. 
I  shall  ever  prefer  the  symmetry  of  Venus 
and  the  rosy  health  of  young  Hebe,  to  all 
the  fat  forties  of  fashion." 

A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 
TORONTO,  ONT. 
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LADY  GODIVA'S  RIDE  A  MYTH. 

For  six  or  seven  centuries  the  story  oi 
Lady  Godiva's  ride  has  been  accepted  as  his- 
torical fact  by  the  masses,  as  well  as  by  the 
more  critical  historian. 

Poets  have  sung  of  it,  artists  have  painted 
it,  and  the  sculptor's  hand  has  cunningly 
wrought  it  into  marble. 

In  a  conversation  a  short  time  ago  with  a 
very  intelligent  woman,  the  writer  of  this 
article  expressed  his  doubts  of  this  ride  ever 
having  really  taken  place,  and  was  scornfully 
rebuked  by  his  auditor  with  the  remark, 
"  I  believe  every  word  of  it." 

It  is  recognized  as  fact  by  Charles  Knight, 
in  his  "  History  of  England,"  and  it  is  used 
by  him  to  illustrate  the  greed  and  oppression 
of  the  nobles  of  that  day.  It  is  also  told  in 
that  sterling  work  of  reference,  "  Chambers' 
Encyclopaedia, ' '  without  any  kind  of  reserva- 
tion or  doubt,  and  even  "clinches the  nail" 
by  giving  some  other  facts  about  the  town  of 
Coventry.  Mrs.  Hale,  in  her  book  of  "  Illus- 
trious Women,"  also  gives  it  as  historic  fact. 
The  tale  has  been  repeated  and  written 
about  so  often  in  magazines  that  the  public- 
are  perfectly  familiar  with  it. 

The  poem  of  Tennyson  has  done  more 
perhaps  to  fix  the  belief  of  its  authenticity 
than  any  other  one  instance.  Young  people 
who  read  the  poem,  and  are  affected  by  its 
pathos  and  beauty,  often  ask  their  elders 
whether  the  story  is  true  ;  and  parents  and 
teachers  gravely  expatiate  upon  the  supposed 
qualities  of  the  sweet  lady,  and  never  disturb 
the  wonder  of  the  little  ones  by  telling  them 
that  Lady  Godiva's  ride  is  only  one  of  the 
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many  legends  of  the  Middle  Ages — a  relic 
of  the  simplicity  and  credulity  of  our  early 
ancestors. 

At  the  time  this  myth  first  became  incor- 
porated into  history  and  accepted  as  a  fact, 
the  people,  at  least  the  more  intelligent  part 
of  them,  took  it  for  granted  that  its  origina- 
tors were  men  with  philosophic  and  moral 
ideas  like  their  own,  and  hence  accepted  its 
wild  incidents  as  an  ordinary  or  actual  oc- 
currence. 

That  the  Lady  Godiva  was  a  real  flesh- 
and-blood  personage  I  do  not  pretend  to 
deny ;  but  I  do  assert  that  she  never  took 
any  such  ride  as  is  related  in  the  legend ; 
and  the  object  of  this  article  is  to  puncture 
the  myth  and  prevent  any  further  identifica- 
tion of  it  with  history. 

Of  course,  I  recognize  the  difficulty  of  up- 
setting this  belief,  because  it  has  the  strength 
of  an  impression  acquired  in  childhood, 
because  a  great  period  of  time  has  elapsed 
since  the  date  of  the  alleged  ride,  and  the 
paucity  of  contemporary  authority  is  unde- 
niable. 

Godiva  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  only  a  few  of  the  works  of  con- 
temporary writers  remain,  and  these  are 
locked  up  in  the  great  libraries  of  Europe, 
almost  inaccessible  to  readers.  Certainly 
none  of  them,  which  have  so  far  seen  the 
light,  have  made  any  mention  of  this  ride  ; 
and  so  remarkable  a  circumstance  would 
surely  have  been  proclaimed  from  one  end 
of  the  land  to  the  other,  and  been  mentioned 
by  every  writer  of  the  day.  The  very  ear- 
liest account  we  have  is  that  of  Roger  of 
Wendover,  who  flourished  in  the  first  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  after  Godiva.  No  mention  is 
made  of  it  by  the  Saxon  chronicles — In- 
gulph,  who  knew  her  personally,  speaks  of 
her  beauty ;  Oderic  Vitalis,  who  was  almost 
contemporary,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Sim- 
eon of  Durham,  The  Chronicle  of  Melrose, 
Florence  of  Worcester,  and  William  of 
Malmsbury. 

Matthew  of  Westminster,  who  wrote  his 
history  about  fifty  years  after  Roger  of 
Wendover,  mentions  the  ride.  Matthew's 
work  is  almost  a  copy  of,  and  is  certainly 
based  upon  that  of  Roger  Hoveden  (early 
part  of  thirteenth  century),  who  said  noth- 


ing about  Godiva's  ride;  consequently 
Matthew  must  have  derived  his  information 
from  Roger  Wendover. 

Coventry,  or  Coventria,  was  a  vill,  so 
named  because  a  convent,  of  which  Saint 
Osburga  formerly  was  Abbess,  existed  there ; 
it  was  burned  down  when  Eadrick  ravaged 
the  country. 

This  spot  had  become  the  property  of 
Earl  Leofric,  and  he  chose  the  site  of  the 
ruined  convent,  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  Godiva,  for  the  building  of  a  magnificent 
•abbey.  The  determination  once  formed,  the 
munificent  founders  lost  no  time  in  putting 
their  design  into  execution ;  for  Oderic 
Vitalis  records  that  Lady  Godiva  gave  to 
the  good  work  all  her  treasures,  and  sending 
for  goldsmiths  she  devoutly  distributed  all 
the  gold  and  silver  that  she  possessed,  to 
make  the  sacred  books,  and  texts,  and 
crosses,  and  images  of  saints,  and  other 
marvelous  church  furniture.  She  also 
endowed  the  convent  with  much  land  and 
possessions,  both  in  that  and  other  parts  of 
the  country.  In  a  word,  she  literally  de- 
nuded or  stripped  herself  of  all  her  posses- 
sions to  build  this  convent.  This  was  in 
1043  or  IO44- 

Walter  de  Coventry,  who  wrote  between 
the  years  1293  and  1307,  in  speaking  of  the 
convent  at  Coventry  and  of  Lady  Godiva, 
says:  "  For  the  love  and  devotion  to  Saint 
Mary,  the  noble  Countess  Godiva,  from  her 
patrimony  constructed  it."  Surely  if  any 
such  fact  as  her  celebrated  ride  had  taken 
place,  this  chronicler  would  have  made 
mention  of  it.  The  people  at  this  period, 
and  for  some  hundreds  of  years  after,  were 
ignorant;  few,  if  any,  could  read,  and  the 
teaching  was  confined  to  the  monks.  The 
principal  lessons  they  taught  were  those  of 
religion  and  reverence  to  the  Church.  This 
teaching  was  bbth  by  word  of  mouth  and  by 
means  of  pictures,  all  in  allegory,  which 
conveyed  a  moral.  Of  course,  the  monks 
felt  grateful  to  Godiva  for  her  bounty,  and 
no  doubt  used  to  praise  her  daily  to  the 
people  in  their  sermons.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  unfortunately  very 
grasping  at  that  time,  and  was  quite  as 
earnest  in  teaching  such  parables  as  the 
widow's  mite,  and  in  expounding  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  where  He  says,  "Give  all  thou 
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hast  to  the  poor  and  follow  me."  In  course 
of  time,  when  the  city  grew,  and  became 
populous  and  rich,  what  would  be  more 
natural  than  for  the  priests  to  use  the  Lady 
Godiva's  munificence  as  a  shining  example, 
and  to  take  it  as  a  subject  for  an  allegorical 
lesson,  about  as  follows : 

The  people  were  heavily  taxed  with  sin, 
and  felt  the  weight  thereof;  they  cried  out 
for  relief  which  could  only  be  had  by 
religious  teaching.  Churches  were  neces- 
sary for  this  religious  teaching,  and  Lady 
Godiva,  from  the  goodness  of  her  heart, 
and,  in  loving  sympathy  for  these  people, 
appealed  to  her  husband,  Earl  Leofric,  for 
relief  for  them,  by  erecting  a  church.  The 
earl  responded  that  if  she  had  such  sym- 
pathy and  would  prove  it  by  stripping 
herself  of  all  her  luxuries  and  earthly 
possessions,  and  so  go  through  life,  he 
would  build  the  convent  with  them,  and 
thus  relieve  the  people.  The  result  was 
one  of  the  grandest  churches  of  that 
time. 

To  make  the  people  appreciate  this  great 
cry  for  relief  from  sin,  the  priests  represented 
them  as  heavily  taxed  by  their  lord,  and 
crying  for  relief.  Then,  to  give  some  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  great  personal  self-sacrifice 
and  humanity  of  Godiva  in  stripping  herself 
of  all  her  earthly  possessions,  she  being  one 
of  the  nobles  dames  of  her  times,  they  illus- 
trated it  by  a  picture  representing  a  woman 
riding  naked  through  the  streets.  This  idea 
caught  their  imagination,  and  though  the 
priests  originally  said  something  quite  sensi-' 
ble,  in  time  the  meaning  of  the  pictures  was 
lost  sight  of,  and  a  new  and  absurd  one 
followed.  When  pageants  were  introduced 
in  place  of  pictures,  the  allegorical  ride  of 
Godiva  was  actually  enacted,  and  was  kept 
up  annually  for  many  years.  Roger  of 
Wendover  having  seen  or  heard  of  one  of 
these  pageants,  and  inquired  the  meaning 
of  it,  it  was  explained  to  him  according  to 
the  then  accepted  belief ,  and  was  accordingly 
incorporated  into  his  history. 

Coventry,  as  a  city  or  town,  was  not  in 
existence  at  the  building  of  the  convent,  but 
gradually  a  settlement  arose  around  the 
abbey,  and  it  had  no  streets,  and  conse- 
quently no  tolls,  until  Godiva  had  been 
dead  nearly  a  century  ;  hence  she  could  not 


have  taken  the  ride  to  relieve  the  people 
from  what  did  not  exist. 

The  town  did  not  even  exist  at  the  time 
of  the  Norman  invasion,  and  is  only  noticed 
in  "  Doomsday  Book  "  as  one  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Countess  Godiva. 

At  the  period  at  which  the  Lady  Godiva 
lived,  one  of  the  beauties  of  knighthood  was 
the  reverence  for  woman,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  great  lessons  taught ;  therefore,  I  may 
safely  hold  the  opinion  that  no  knight  would 
have  made  any  such  condition  ;  and  had  he 
done  so,  there  were  many  who  would  have 
promptly  resented  and  prevented  its  taking 
place.  Besides,  no  husband,  either  ancient 
or  modern,  could  be  so  lost  to  all  sense  of 
shame,  as  to  permit  his  wife  to  subject  her- 
self to  a  most  humiliating  and  unwomanly 
ordeal. 

CHARLES  L.  PULLEN. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


MIND  YOUR  P's  AND  Q's. 

Six   explanations  of  the  phrase,    "Mind 
your  P's  and  Q's,"  have  been  suggested. 

1.  The  forms  of    the  letters  p  and  q  in 
Roman  type  are  to  a  tyro  in  the  printing- 
office,    hard   to   distinguish.     In    one,    the 
downward  stroke  is  on  the  left  of  the  oval ; 
in  the  other,  on  the  right.     When  the  types 
are  reversed,  as  they  are  when  in  the  process 
of  distribution  they  are  returned  by  the  com- 

j  positor  to  his  case,  the  young  apprentice  is 
much  puzzled  by  the  similarity,  and  finds  it 
difficult  to  select  one  or  the  other  from  a 
heap  of  "pi."  "Mind  your  p's  and  q's" 
(small  letters)  would  then  be  a  direction  to 
an  inexperienced  printer,  meaning  "  Dis- 
criminate between  things  apparently  alike, 
but  really  distinct."  These  letters  in  print 
are  usually  perplexing  to  a  child  learning  to 
read. 

2.  In  old  times  a  slate  hung  behind  the  ale- 
house door,  on  which  the  quantity  of  liquor 
consumed  by  each   customer  was    chalked 
up   against   his   name  in  pints  and  quarts 
(abbreviated  by   P.  and  Q.),  to  be  paid  for 
at  a  stated  time,  perhaps   Saturday   night, 
when  the  wages  were  received.     The  direc- 
tion, "Mind  your  P's  and  Q's,"  /.  <?.,  pints 
and   quarts,    meant,     "  Don't   order  more 
liquor  than  you  can  pay  for."     The  school- 
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boy  phrase,  "Going  tick,"  may,  perhaps, 
be  traced  to  a  custom  of  putting  a  mark  or 
"  tick  "  for  every  glass  of  ale  ordered. 

3.  Originally,  "  Mind  your  toupees  and 
queues" — the    toupee   being   the   artificial 
locks  of    hair  on  the  head,  and  the  queue 
the  pigtail.    These  words,  originally  French, 
were  Anglicized  in  pronunciation.     An  old 
riddle  asks:     "Who  is  the  best  person  to 
keep     the  alphabet  in    order?"      Answer: 
"  The  barber,  because  he  ties  up  the  queues 
(q's)  and  puts  toupees  (2  p's)  in  irons." 
The  name  of  the  letter  Q  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  queue,  a  tail ;  its  form  being  that 
of  the  letter  O  with  a  tail. 

4.  In    the   reign   of  Louis    XIV,    when 
wigs  of  unwieldy  size  were  worn,  and  bows 
were  made  with  great  formality,  two  things 
were    especially  required,  a   "step"   with 
the  feet  and  a  low  bend  of  the  body.     In 
the  latter  evolution  the  wig  was  apt  to  be 
disarranged  or  even  to  fall  off.  The  constant 
caution  of  a  French  dancing-master  to  his 
pupils  was,  therefore,  "  Mind  your  p's  (pieds, 
feet)  and  q's  (quettes,  wigs). 

5.  Punch  used  to  be  sold  in  bowls  of  two  I 
sizes ;  the  P  size  was  a  shilling  and  the  Q  ! 
size  sixpence. 

6.  French  having  been  so  long  the  legal 
language,    entirely  or   in   part,    a    caution 
might  have  been  given  in  stating  or  defend- 
ing a  cause :     "Mind  you  are  ready  with 
the parceque  when  tfa&pourquoi  is  asked," 
"  Be  ready  with  your  reasons — the  because 
for  the  why."     The  term  was  then  applied 
to  conversation.     "  Do  not  talk  at  random  ; 
remember  your  p's  and  q's." 

The  following  couplet  is  in  "The  Four 
Knaves,"  p.  64  (published  by  the  Percy  So- 
ciety, under  the  editorship  of  Edward  F. 
Rimbault)  : 

"  Bring  in  a  quart  of  maligo,  right  true, 
And  looke,  you  rogue,  that  it  be  pee  and  kew." 

A  correspondent  of  the  English  Notes  and 
Queries  once  suggested  that  the  phrase  be 
changed  to  "  Mind  your  N.'s  and  Q.'s." 
Now  that  we  have  an  American  namesake  of 
that  valuable  periodical,  the  amended  maxim 
should  be  transferred  to  this  country. 

At  one  of  the  London  performances  of 
the  Learned  Pig,  a  wag  gave  the  porcine 
actor  some  peas,  which  caused  him  to  miss 


the  showman's  cues.  The  excuse  for  this 
trick  was:  "  I  wished  to  know  if  the  pig 
knew  his  peas  from  his  cues." 

LOUISA  TRUMBULL  COGSWELL. 


OLD  NICK. 

"Old  Nick,"  the  vulgar  name  for  the 
Devil  in  the  North  of  England,  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  is  derived  from  the  name  of 
an  evil  genius  of  the  North,  who  appears  on 
the  sea  and  deep  rivers  in  the  shape  of  a  sea- 
monster  with  a  human  head,  presaging  to 
sailors  immediate  shipwreck  and  drowning. 

According  to  Grimm  ("  Deutsche  Myth- 
ologie"},  Olaus  Wormius  ("Danish  Mon- 
uments"), Finn  Magnusen,  Kalm,  Kiihs, 
and  others,  this  myth  is  common  all  over 
the  North,  the  demon's  name  being  slightly 
modified  by  dialectic  variations,  viz.: 

Anglo-Saxon,  Nicer. 

Danish,  Nocke  or  Nokke  (Nikke). 

Swedish,  Neck,  Necken.  (Magnusen  re- 
marks that  this  name  and  also  Belgic  Nicker 
are  applied  to  the  Devil,  and  are  analogous 
to  "Old  Nick.") 

Finnish,  Nocki. 

Esthonian,  Nock. 

Scotch,  Nicneven. 

Icelandic,  Nikur  (rendered,  in  the  dic- 
tionary vellua  aquaticci). 

German,  Nichs,  Nicks,  Nichse. 

Feroes  dialect,  Nikar. 

Riigen  dialect,  Nickel. 

All  these  are  derived  from  Nickar  or 
Hnikar,  names  given  to  Odin  as  the  imper- 
sonator of  the  destroying  principle.  Many 
of  the  fiends  or  spectres  of  modern  folk-lore 
may  be  traced  to  ancient  Scandinavian 
deities. 

The  following  notes  from  the  "Gentle- 
man's Magazine  "  are  of  interest :  "  Nocca 
or  Nicken,  styled  in  the  Edda,  Niken,  which 
Keysler  derives  from  the  German  nugen,  an- 
swering to  the  Latin  necare  (to  kill),  Wast- 
hovius  (pref.  ad  '  Vita  Sanctorum  '),  and 
Loccenius  (' Antig.  Swed,  Goth'),  call  him 
Neccus,  and  quote  from  the  Belgo-Gallic 
Dictionary,  '  Neccer,  Spiritus  A-quaticusS 
and  '  Necce,  necare.1  Rudbekius  mentions 
a  notion  prevalent  among  his  countrymen, 
that  Neckur,  who  governed  the  sea,  assumed 
the  form  of  various  animals,  or  of  a  horse- 
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man,  or  of  a  man  in  a  boat.  He  supposes 
him  the  same  as  Odin,  but  the  above  authori- 
ties are  sufficient  to  evince  that  he  was  the 
Northern  Neptune  or  some  subordinate  sea- 
god  of  a  noxious  disposition.  Wormius 
queries  whether  a  figure  said  to  be  seen  in 
1615,  on  the  River  Lau,  and  called  Wasser 
Nichts  might  not  be  of  this  kind.  It  was 
probably  a  sea-monster  of  the  species  called 
Merman,  and  by  our  Spenser  '  the  griesly 
Wasserman  '  ('  Fairy  Queen,'  2,  12,  24)." 

Scarcely  any  Scandinavian  stream  is  with- 
out its  Nikr  or  Neck,  who  usually  appears 
like  an  old  man  sitting  on  the  rocks  wringing 
the  water  from  his  hair,  but  sometimes  like 
a  monster,  half-child,  half-horse,  with  hoofs 
reversed.  In  Denmark,  the  people  say  of  a 
drowned  person,  "  Nikken  tog  ham  bort" — 
the  Neck  has  taken  him — and  if  the  nose  of 
the  corpse  be  red,  "  Nikken  har  suet  ham  " 
— the  Neck  has  sucked  him. 

The  German  Nix  or  Nixie  may  be  allied. 
This  water- wraith  dwells  in  lakes,  streams,  or 
wells,  and  is  mischievous  though  not  wholly 
evil  in  nature.  Metals,  particularly  steel, 
will  ward  off  his  baneful  influence,  and  the 
peasants  place  a  knife  or  nail  in  the  bottom 
of  a  boat  for  this  purpose.  The  name  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  neko — to 
swim  ;  the  Scotch  kelpie  and  the  naiads  and 
nymphs  of  the  ancients  are  of  the  same  class. 
The  Nixen  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Nissen,  who  are  domestic  spirits  like  the 
Kobolds  or  Brownies. 

"  Old  Nick"  has  also  been  derived  from 
Nikr,  a  demon  haunting  mines.  The  metal 
nickel  gets  its  name  from  a  belief  among  the 
miners  that  its  hardness  is  due  to  the  malevo- 
lence of  Nikr. 

(Query — Is  not  this  merely  a  modification 
of  the  Hnikar  myth  ?) 

Another  hypothesis  traces  it  to  "  Gammel 
Erik,"  one  of  the  numerous  names  for  the 
Devil  in  Sweden  and  Denmark.  This  term 
signifies  "Old  Erik,"  which  may  have  been 
corrupted  thus — Olden  Erik,  Olden  Ik,  Old 
Nick.  "  Old  Harry  "  has  been  traced  to  the 
same  source.  (See  Question  70.) 

Two  other  explanations  may  be  dismissed 
as  fanciful :  ist,  from  the  Greek  w/cdw— to 
conquer;  2d.  because  the  devil's  foot  is 
always  depicted  as  cloven  (nick,  however, 
being  a  corruption  of  knock  or  notch,  could 


not  be  applied  to  the  goat's  equally  divided 
hoof). 

Butler,  in  his  "  Hudibras "  (3,  i,  line 
1313),  satirically  derives  "Old  Nick"  from 
Niccolo  Macchiavelli,  the  author  of  the 
famous  treatise  on  statesmanship,  "  Del  Prin- 
cipe," which  caused  "  Macchiavellism  "  to 
be  used  as  synonymous  with  perfidious  and 
tyrannical  policy : 

"  Nick  Machiavel  had  ne'er  a  trick, 
(Tho*  he  gives  name  to  our  Old  Nick) 
But  was  below  the  least  of  these." 

Spence,  on  this  authority,  derives  "Old 
Nick ' '  from  the  Christian  name  of  the  great 
Florentine,  but  the  term  seems  to  have  been 
in  common  use  before  the  birth  of  Macchi- 
avelli— 1469. 

If  the  derivation  from  the  Scandinavian 
water-demon  be  accepted,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  "Old  Nick"  is  especially  dreaded  by 
seamen.  Scott  says  of  him,  "The  British 
sailor,  who  fears  nothing  else,  confesses  his 
terrors  for  this  terrible  being,  and  believes 
him  the  author  of  almost  all  the  various  ca- 
lamities to  which  the  precarious  life  of  a 
seaman  is  so  continually  exposed."  On  the 
other  hand,  St.  Nicholas  is  the  patron  of 
seamen,  also  of  scholars  or  "  clerks."  This 
saint  seems  to  be  oddly  confused  with  the 
Devil;  "Nicholas"  is  a  cant  name  for  the 
latter,  and  robbers  are  dubbed  "  St.  Nicho- 
las' Clerks"  or  "St.  Nicholas'  Knights." 
Thus  we  read  in  "  Plaine  Percevall,"  the 
Peace-maker  of  England  : 

"  He  was  a  tender-hearted  fellow,  though 
his  luck  were  but  hard,  which  hastily  to  take 
up  a  quarrell  by  the  highway  side,  between 
a  brace  of  Saint  Nicholas'  clargiemen,  was 
so  courteously  imbraced  on  both  parties, 
that  he  tendered  his  purse  for  their  truce." 

Again,  in  Henry  IV,  Part  I,  Act  2,  scene 
i,  speaking  of  a  party  of  travelers  : 

"  Gadshill — If  they  meet  not  with  Saint 
Nicholas'  clerks,  I'll  give  thee  this  neck. 

"Chamberlain — No,  I'll  none  of  if:  I 
pr'ythee,  keep  that  for  the  hangman,  for  I 
know  thou  worshipp'st  St.  Nicholas  as  truly 
as  a  man  of  falsehood  may." 

Odin,  the  father  of  the  gods,  is  represented 
as  an  old  man,  and  such  is  the  usual  appear- 
ance of  the  Neck;  hence,  perhaps,  "Old 
Nick."  Another  explanation  is  suggested 
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in  a  Scotch  chap-book,  over  100  years  old, 
entitled,  "The  History  of  the  Haveral 
Wives,  or  the  Folly  of  Witless  Women  dis- 
played, by  Humphrey  Clinker,  the  clashing 
Wives'  Clerk,  being  a  comical  conference 
between  Maggy  and  Janet,  his  twa  auld 
Aunties:" 

"Maggy — But,  dear  woman,  what  an  a 
body  is  the  deil,  that  ilka  body  is  sae 
fear'd  for  him?  It's  na  him  they  ca'  Auld 
Nick?  What  for  do  they  ca'  him  Auld 
Nick? 

"Janet — 'Deed,  woman,  I  dinna  ken  what 
like  a  body  he  is,  but  they  say  he  is  black, 
an'  they  ca'  him  Auld  Nick  because  he  is 
aulder  than  Adam,  and  Adam  was  the  first 
man  in  the  world,  an'  they  say  the  deil 
will  ne'er  die,  nor  yet  be  sick,  nor  hae  sair 
e'en." 

In  Cornwall,  the  night  before  Shrove 
Tuesday  is  called  Nickanan  Night,  because 
the  boys  play  tricks  and  practical  jokes  on 
their  elders.  (Cf.  Ger.  necken — to  provoke, 
irritate,  banter,  and  neckerei — provocation, 
raillery,  merriment.  Qu.  nag?) 

LOUISA  TRUMBULL  COGSWELL. 

It  is  said  that  in  Sussex,  England,  there 
are  certain  deep  pools,  fed  by  strong  springs, 
that  are  popularly  reported  to  be  bottomless, 
and  apparently  associated  by  the  common 
people  with  evil  agency,  since  they  call 
them  "Nuckar  holes." 

It  is  amusing  to  find  that  our  familiar 
nickel  coin  has  an  association  with  the  same 
name.  The  metal  at  first  was  thought  to  be 
a  base  ore  of  copper,  and  was  called  deris- 
ively, "copper  of  Nick,  or  Nicholas."  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  St.  Nick,  the 
affectionate  abbreviation  of  the  name  of  the 
patron  saint  of  Christmas,  is  an  entirely 
different  character. 

In  Caxton's  translation  of  "  The  Hystorye 
of  Reynard  the  Foxe"  from  the  Dutch, 
1481,  the  word  "  nyckars "  for  fiend  is 
found.  "  Old  Nick,"  for  the  devil,  was  first 
used  in  1643,  in  Ebsworth's  "Merry  Drol- 
lery." 

From  the  quotation:  "  Scyld's  tree  and 
Nicor's  thorn,"  the  thorn  bush  would  seem 
to  have  some  association  with  Nick,  but  I 
have  not  attempted  to  trace  it. 

M.  C.  LENOX. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  SHEBA. 

She  was  called  both  Maqueda  and 
Balkis.  According  to  the  history  given  by 
the  lapwing  to  Solomon,  her  kingdom  in 
Arabia  was  founded  by  a  King  Sheba  or 
Saba,  a  sun  worshiper,  and  in  time  came 
to  the  last  of  his  dynasty  Scharabel,  a 
king  so  dissolute  that  every  husband  and 
father  feared  him.  Scharabel' s  handsome 
vizier  had  married  a  Jinn  damsel,  who,  as 
is  the  necessity  of  her  race,  vanished  in 
sorrow  when  her  husband  indulged  undue 
curiosity,  but  left  a  beautiful  daughter, 
Balkis,  whom,  in  due  time,  to  her  father's 
despair,  the  king  insisted  on  marrying  Balkis, 
having  intrigued  to  make  the  king's  name 
especially  detestable  to  the  people,  made 
him  drunk  at  the  wedding  feast,  and  cutting 
off  his  head,  showed  it  in  triumph  to  the 
excited  throng  outside  the  palace. 

All  rejoiced,  and  they  made  Balkis  queen 
by  acclamation.  She  governed  her  kingdom 
wisely.  The  manner  in  which  her  existence 
was  disclosed  to  Solomon  and  his  letter 
carried  to  her  by  the  lapwing,  has  been  so 
recently  told  in  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  (Vol. 
i,  p.  206),  that  the  repetition  seems  need- 
less. 

To  the  peremptory  demand  of  his  letter 
for  submission,  Balkis  temporized  by  send- 
ing gifts  to  Solomon  that  should  both  propi- 
tiate and  test  him.  These  were  five  hundred 
slaves  of  each  sex  dressed  alike,  a  pearl  to 
be  pierced,  a  diamond  or  onyx  with  a 
crooked  hole  to  be  threaded,  and  other  gifts, 
among  which  was  a  crystal  goblet  in  a  box 
that,  to  prove  himself  a  prophet,  he  must  fill 
with  water  which  came  neither  from  heaven 
nor  earth.  To  accomplish  this  he  bade  a 
slave  mount  a  wild  horse  and  gallop  it  about 
the  plain  till  the  sweat  dripped  from  it,  and 
this  he  caught  in  the  crystal  goblet,  and  so 
filled  the  chalice  with  water  neither  from  earth 
nor  heaven.  Forewarned  by  the  peewit  (or 
lapwing)  Solomon  told  the  ambassadors  the 
contents  of  the  letter  without  opening  it, 
distinguished  the  boys  from  the  girls  by 
their  manner  of  washing  the  hands,  pierced 
the  pearl  with  Schamir,  the  magical  force 
by  which  the  Temple  was  built  without  an 
iron  instrument,  threaded  the  crooked  hole 
in  the  gem  by  the  aid  of  a  worm,  and  returned 
the  gifts  to  the  queen.  Convinced  that  re- 
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sistance  would  be  futile,  Balkis  went  in 
great  state  to  visit  him.  Meanwhile, 
Solomon  had  her  magnificant  throne  con- 
veyed on  his  magic  carpet  and  placed  be- 
side his  own,  and  to  test  the  queen  in  his 
turn,  commanded  it  to  be  altered.  She 
recognized  it  and  replied  to  his  question : 
"It  is  mine  if  it  is  that  which  it  was," 
an  answer  that  charmed  Solomon.  In 
crossing  a  floor  of  glass  that  simulated 
water,  Balkis  lifted  her  skirts  sufficently 
to  convince  Solomon  that  her  legs  were 
not  hairy,  as  he  had  been  told,  and 
when  she  offered  him  two  wreaths,  one  of 
real  and  one  of  artificial  flowers,  he  distin- 
guished between  them  by  letting  in  the  bees, 
and  choosing  the  one  on  which  they  alighted. 
These  mutual  tests  proving  satsfactory,  the 
queen  renounced  her  idolatry,  and  Solomon 
made  her  his  wife,  and  their  son  became  the 
king  of  Abyssina.  When  Balkis  died, 
Solomon  buried  her  in  Tadmor,  the  city  she 
had  built  in  the  wilderness,  but  none  knew 
where,  until  in  after  ages  the  walls  fell  and 
disclosed  her  sarcophagus,  sixty  ells  long 
and  forty  ells  wide,  with  the  inscription : 
"Here  lies  the  pious  Balkis,  queen  of  Sheba, 
wife  of  the  prophet  Solomon,  son  of  David. 
She  was  converted  to  the  true  faith  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon ;  she  married  him  in  the 
fourteenth  and  died  in  the  three-and- 
twentieth  year  of  his  reign."  When  the 
coffin  lid  was  raised  there  lay  a  woman 
"as  fresh  as  if  she  had  only  been  lately 
buried." 

There  are  various  stories  connected  with 
her  life,  but  this  gives  the  chief  outline. 
Different  parts  of  the  story  connect  them- 
selves with  other  legendary  tales.  The  Jinn 
mother  who  vanished  when  certain  condi- 
tions are  violated  belongs  to  the  class  that 
includes  Melusine  and  Undine  and  the  Cupid 
and  Psyche  legends  ;  the  part  played  by  the 
lapwing  is  similar  to  all  tales  of  birds  who 
carry  messages,  and  affiliated  legends  re- 
ferred to  in  the  article  in  NOTES  AND 
QUERIES  cited  above.  There  ase  many 
stories  where  magic  carpets  play  a  part ;  the 
story  of  Prince  Ahmed  and  Peri  Banon,  the 
story  of  the  magic  cloth  bequeathed  by  the 
king  to  his  youngest  son,  told  in  the  "  Gesta 
Romanorum,"  and  the  magic  bed  in  one  of 
Miss  Stokes  "Indian  Tales,"  while  Schamir 


is  kindred  with  all  the  wonder-working 
things,  especially  the  rock-opening  things, 
stones  and  plants  or  flowers,  like  the  Luck- 
flower  or  Springwort  of  the  Princess  Isle. 

M.  C.  LENOX. 

The  eldest  son  of  King  John  of  Abyssinia 
was  lately  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Shoa.  On  the  wedding  day,  the  bride 
wore  what  is  said  to  be  the  "  Queen  of 
Sheba's  crown,"  which,  according  to  native 
record,  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Ethiopian  kings  for  twenty-five  centuries  (so 
states  the  Antiquary  for  Nov.,  1888). 

M.  R.  SILSBY. 

An  interesting  ruin  has  been  recently  un- 
earthed, which  is  supposed  to  be  the  remains 
of  the  Queen  of  Sheba's  palace.  It  was 
discovered  by  Mauch,  the  African  traveler, 
and  consists  of  several  galleries,  a  tower,  and 
portion  of  an  edifice  built  in  imitation  of 
Solomon's  Temple.  Mauch  says  that  the 
natives  of  this  region  have  always  regarded 
these  ruins  as  having  belonged  to  the  Queen 
of  Sheba,  and  still  call  the  circular  building 
the  House  of  the  Great  Princess.  This  is 
the"Maqueta"  of  the  Ethiopians.  McClin- 
tock  rejects  all  legends  which  have  been  in- 
troduced concerning  Balkis,  and  declares 
they  are  all  diluted  nonsense  of  the  Ara- 
bians. 

According  to  the  Talmud  version,  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  though  beautiful  in  form 
and  feature,  had  very  large,  ugly  feet.  In 
this  particular,  her  story  resembles  that  of 
good  Queen  Bertha.  "  Berthe  au  grand 
pied,"  the  mother  of  Charlemagne.  She  is 
also  distantly  associated  with  the  "three 
wise  men,"  for  after  her  death,  her  vast  pos- 
sessions were  ultimately  inherited  by  them, 
together  with  all  the  costly  gifts  she  had  be- 
stowed upon  Solomon. 

The  filling  of  the  goblet  with  water  that 
came  neither  from  earth  nor  heaven,  reminds 
one  of  the  task  imposed  by  a  wicked  queen 
— in  another  of  Grimm's  tales — upon  an 
innocent  rival.  The  latter  was  required  to 
make  a  journey,  neither  riding  nor  walking, 
neither  driving  nor  flying,  neither  by  land 
nor  sea ;  and  cleverly  fulfilled  the  conditions 
by  having  herself  carried  in  a  net,  suspended 
on  poles,  through  whose  open  meshes  her  toes 
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protruded  and  just  grazed  the  ground  as  she 
was  propelled  toward  her  destination. 

The  two  wreaths  of  Balkis  remind  us  of 
the  familiar  story  of  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasios. 
The  former  painted  grapes  so  naturally  that 
the  birds,  less  clever  than  Solomon's  bees, 
came  and  picked  at  them.  Confident  of  suc- 
cess, he  bade  Parrhasios  draw  aside  his  cur- 
tain and  display  his  picture.  But  the  curtain 
was  "  the  picture,"  and  the  latter  triumphed, 
having  deceived — not  birds,  but  Zeuxis  him- 
self. MARGART  H.  GANGEWER. 

Jallalo'ddin,  the  Arabian  chronicler,  tells 
us  that  the  queen  was  surrounded  by  her 
army  when  the  bird  flew  over  her  head,  and 
dropped  the  letter  into  her  bosom. 


@UE 


BS 


Oil  on  Troubled  Waters.— What  is  the 

origin  of  the  expression  "Pouring  oil  upon 
,  the  troubled  waters,"  and  by  whom  used? 

SUSACUAC. 
EASTON,  PA. 

See  Vol.  i,  pp.  151,  202. 

Court  Of  St.  James. — Can  you  give  me 
the  origin  of  the  expression  "  Court  of  St. 
James,"  when  first  used  and  how? 

SUSACUAC. 
EASTON,  PA. 

St.  James  was  once  'a  part  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Martins-in-the-Fields,  London,  and  the 
expression  is  said  to  date  back  to  the  burn- 
ing of  Whitehall,  in  1697,  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  At  that  time  St.  James's  be- 
came the  royal  residence,  and  from  this  fact 
arose  the  phrase,  "  The  Court  of  St.  James." 

Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  says  :  "  The 
inhabitants  of  St.  James's,  notwithstanding 
they  live  under  the  same  laws  and  speak  the 
same  language,  are  a  distinct  people  from 
those  of  Cheapside,"  etc. 

St.  James's  Palace  was  built  upon  the  site 
of  the  Hospital  of  St.  James.  Near  the 
palace  is  the  famous  St.  James's  Street,  of 
which  Frederick  Locker  wrote : 

"  St.  James's  Street  of  classic  fame 

The  finest  people  throng  it ! 
St.  James's  Street?  I  know  the  name ! 
I  think  I've  passed  along  it ! 


Why,  that's  where  Sacharissa  sighed 

When  Waller  read  his  ditty ; 
Where  Byron  lived,  and  Gibbon  died, 

And  Alvanley  was  witty." 

Hereward  the  Wake.— Who  was  Here- 
ward  the  Wake? 

SIGMA. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Hereward  the  Wake  was  the  son  of 
Leofric,  Earl  of  Chester,  and  of  the  famous 
Lady  Godiva,  and  from  early  boyhood  he 
showed  so  much  insubordination  as  to  draw 
upon  himself  the  enmity  of  his  own  family, 
and  his  father  obtained  his  banishment  from 
the  country.  He  had  many  marvelous  ad- 
ventures abroad ;  married  a  noble  damsel 
named  Torfrida,  and  at  last,  hearing  of  the 
invasion  of  England  by  the  Normans,  he  re- 
turned home,  to  find  most  of  his  relations 
slain,  and  the  ancestral  hall  in  possession  of 
the  enemy.  Collecting  a  band  of  Saxons, 
he  easily  rescued  his  patrimony  from  the 
Norman  soldiery,  and  then  took  refuge  in 
the  Island  of  Ely,  which,  owing  to  its  inac- 
cessible position,  had  not  yet  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  invaders.  For  many  years  he 
held  this  fastness  against  all  attack,  until,  in 
1072,  he  was  finally  betrayed  by  some  of  his 
adherents,  but  even  then  he  managed  to  cut 
his  way  through  the  Norman  forces.  Fi- 
nally he  made  his  peace  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  being  induced  to  do  so  by  a 
beautiful  and  wealthy  widow,  the  Lady 
Elfrida,  who  had  great  influence  at  court, 
and  for  whose  sake  he  repudiated  his  lawful 
wife  Torfrida.  But  he  never  prospered 
after  this  act  of  faithlessness,  for  in  spite 
of  the  King's  pardon  the  Norman  barons 
never  spared  to  show  their  hatred  of  him. 
He  was  often  besieged  in  his  own  home, 
and  was  finally  slain  in  one  of  these  en- 
counters. 

The  Prince  of  Homburg. — What  drama 

is  similar  to  Schiller's  "  Fight  with  the  Dra- 
gon ?"     .  STUDENT. 
MERIDEN,  CONN. 

"  The  Prince  of  Homburg"  is  a  romantic 
drama  by  Heinrich  Von  Kleist. 

Frederick  William,  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg, is  leading  his  army  against  the  Swedes, 
and  awaits  every  moment  a  decisive  action. 
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He  has  given  orders  that  no  one,  on  pain  of 
death,  shall  leave  his  post  or  attack  the 
enemy  without  express  command.  The 
Prince  of  Homburg,  seeing  the  battle  going 
wrong,  forgets  his  general's  commands, 
rushes  with  his  cavalry  on  the  advancing 
foe,  drives  them  back  with  Daughter,  and 
secures  the  victory.  True  to  his  word,  the 
Elector  throws  the  Prince  into  prison,  and 
summons  a  council  of  war,  which  condemns 
him  to  death.  Nathalie,  the  niece  and 
adopted  daughter  of  Frederick,  who  is  se- 
cretly engaged  to  the  Prince,  intercedes  for 
him.  The  Elector  promises  to  spare  the 
Prince  if  he  will  sign  a  declaration  that  his 
sentence  is  unjust.  But  the  Prince  recog- 
nizes that  he  cannot  do  this.  His  disobedi- 
ence had  deserved  death.  He  refuses  to 
sign.  Summoned  before  the  military  tri- 
bunal, he  silences  his  officers,  who  tumultu- 
ously  demand  his  release,  and  declares  that 
he  accepts  his  sentence  as  a  merited  one. 
The  Elector,  however,  has  only  been  trying 
his  heroism,  the  Prince  is  pardoned  and 
betrothed  to  Nathalie. 

Eumenides   of  Crete.— Who   was   the 

Greek  prototype  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  ? 

A.  S.  NIMMO. 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Eumenides  of  Crete,  a  half  mythical 
poet,  magician,  and  seer.  He  is  said  to 
have  slept  for  fifty-seven  years.  When  he 
awoke  and  came  to  his  native  village,  he 
found  everything  was  changed.  His  former 
home,  the  house  of  his  father,  was  occupied 
by  strangers.  At  last  a  younger  brother, 
whom  he  had  left  a  child,  recognized  him. 
The  Cretans  claimed  that  he  lived  to  the 
age  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years. 
Of  all  his  poems  only  six  lines  are  pre- 
served, and  one  of  them  is  quoted  by  St. 
Paul. 

Robin  Hood. — Can  you  give  me  the  names 
of  some  of  the  authors  who  have  utilized 
the  story  of  Robin  Hood  ? 

N.  B.  THOMAS. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Robin  Hood  was  a  famous  English  outlaw. 
He  is  the  hero  of  many  old  ballads  and  tra- 
ditionary stories.  Whether  such  a  person 
ever  really  existed  is  considered  more  than 


doubtful  by  the  most  competent  authorities. 
But  so  far  he  has  escaped  the  final  indignity; 
Mr.  George  Cox  has  not  yet  resolved  him 
into  a  solar  myth.  A  series  of  eight  ballads, 
called  A  Little  Geste  of  Robin  Hood,  belong- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  i5th  century,  first 
gathered  all  the  scattered  traditions  into 
something  like  a  connected  whole,  and  estab- 
lished his  position  in  literature.  He  became 
a  favorite  with  the  dramatists.  Ben  Jonson's 
unfinished  play,  The  Sad  Shepherd,  Mun- 
day's  Downfall  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don, with  its  continuation,  Death  of  Robert, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  (both  printed  in  1601), 
are  the  best-known  dramas  on  the  subject. 
There  are  two  operas  of  Robin  Hood,  one 
by  Arne  and  Burney  (1741),  the  other  by 
O'Keefe  (1787).  Peacock  s  novel  of  Maid 
Marian  (1822)  has  for  its  heroine  the  sweet- 
heart of  Robin  Hood.  Scott  introduces 
Robin  Hood  in  his  Ivanhoe  (see  Locksley), 
and  also  in  The  Talisman.  A  collection  of 
all  the  songs  and  ballads  relating  to  Robin 
Hood  was  made  by  Joseph  Ritson  in  1795. 
The  story  of  Robin  Hood,  as  it  took  final 
shape  in  popular  fancy,  was  as  follows  :  He 
was  born  at  Locksley,  in  the  county  of  Not- 
tingham, about  1160.  All  accounts  agree 
that  he  was  of  gentle  lineage,  and  some  go 
so  far  as  to  make  him  the  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don. Having  dissipated  his  patrimony,  he 
was  forced  to  take  to  the  greenwood  to  sup- 
port himself  by  poaching  and  thieving,  and 
the  free  and  jovial  life  he  led  soon  attracted 
to  him  a  number  of  congenial  companions. 


TO 


To  "BAG  IT."  —  The  expression  for  play- 
ing truant  used  by  school-boys  in  Camden, 
New  Jersey,  is  to  "bag  it."  Can  any  of 
your  correspondents  inform  me  as  to  its 
origin,  and  tell  me  whether  it  is  used  else- 
where? > 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

OH  !  BOOKS  !  BOOKS  !  BOOKS  !  ETC.  —  Can 
you  give  me  the  name  and  nativity  of  the 
author  of  the  following? 

"Oh!  Books!  Books!  Books!  It  makes  me 

sick, 
To  see  how  ye  are  multiplied. 
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Like  Egypt's  frogs  ye  poke  up  thick, 

Your  ugly  heads  on  every  side. 
Oh  !  if  one-half,  and  maybe  other, 

Were  only  in  the  Red  Sea  tossed, 
And  left  like  Egypt's  hosts  to  smother, 

Little  worth  keeping  would  be  lost." 
Truly, 

MlQUON. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

(gOM  MUNIGAOUONS. 

The  following  rather  ingenious  French 
word-puzzle  has  been  received  : 

Je  bis  a  vore. 

/.  e.  Je  bois  sans  eau  (sans  o)  a  votre  sante 
(sans  t). 

GEO.  M.  GOULD. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

ETYMOLOGY  OF  CHARLES  (Vol.  ii,  p.  250). 
— I  think  now  I  did  Mr.  Hamilton  an  injus- 
tice in  regard  to  Etymology  of  Charles.  It 
no  doubt  is  immediately  from  Latin  Carolus, 
or  rather  Norman  French  Charolus. 

J.  H. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

COCKLES  OF  HIS  HEART. — '•  If  there  was 
anything  that  ever  kept  the  cockles  of  my 
heart  beating  with  pride  for  my  country  it 
was  the  story  of  your  progress  around  the 
globe." 

Speech  of  Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  at 
the  Delmonico  Dinner  to  the  returned  Ball- 
players. Reported  in  New  York  Sun  of 
April  pth.  [ED.] 

COCKLES  OF  HIS  HEART  (Vol.  ii,  p. 
261). — A  physician  writes  that  the  valves  of 
the  heart  are  shaped  like  conch-shells,  and 
he  maintains  that  the  phrase  has  its  explana- 
tion in  this  fact.  [Eo.] 

COCKLES  OF  HIS  HEART  (Vol.  ii,  p.  261). 
— The  phrase  also  occurs  in  "Donovan," 
by"  Edna  Lyell,  ch.  xvi,  p.  182:  "Have 
something  just  to  hearten  you  up  before  you 
go.  With  such  a  cold  you  want  something 
to  warm  the  cockles  of  your  heart. ' ' 

The  sense  of  the  word  in  this  use,  how- 
ever, still  seems  obscure.  What  are  the 
cockles  of  the  heart  1  Mr.  Palmer's  etymology 
deserves  no  quarter.  What  can  corke  from 


core  have  to  do  with  cockle  from  corkle  ? 
Moreover,  cockle  means  a  bivalve  or  mussel, 
not  "a  little  heart."  Skeat  (Ety.  Diet.) 
and  Toller  (Ang.-Sax.  Diet.,  s.  v.  sae-cocc) 
are  plainly  right  in  calling  cockle  a  Celtic 
word,  akin  to  Latin  cochlea,  Gk.,  /co^vUaf,  and 
Latin  concha,  Gk. ,  ^yxn-  Cf.  French,  coquille, 
from  Latin  conchylium,  and  see  Skeat,  s.  v., 
cock  (5).  SixTY-Two. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

WHERE  A  BUTTON  GOES,  'TWERE  AN  EPI- 
GRAM (Vol.  ii,  pp.  46,  128). — Allow  me  to 
add  another  interpretation  to  those  already 
given  : 

Where  the  shadow  serves  the  same  end, 
'twere  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  sub- 
stance, and  should  be  punished  or  rewarded 
accordingly. 

In  this  case  I  will  paraphrase  the  three  first 
lines  of  the  last  verse,  which  I  think  will 
translate -Mr.  Browning's  idea  : 

The  virtue  our  lovers  staked,  was  lost 

As  surely  as  if  actually  guilty : 

And  this,  sir,  I  impute  to  each  of  their  ghosts. 

C.    L.    PULLEN. 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  IN  HISTORY. — In 
the  study  of  ancient  history  and  geography, 
the  student  does  not  Always  stop  to  think 
that  the  coast  outlines  of  a  country  may 
have  been  vastly  different  fifteen  hundred 
years  or  more  ago  compared  with  their  ex- 
tent and  position  to-day.  The  French  coast 
along  the  Gulf  of  the  Lion  from  Marseilles 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Aude  River  is  an  ex- 
ample in  point.  The  names  all  along  the 
road  from  Draguignan  through  Nismes  to 
Beziers  are  of  Keltic  origin.  They  mark 
the  westward  march  of  the  Kelts,  who  held 
the  country  before  the  Roman  conquest. 
At  the  present  time  we  find  a  narrow  strip 
lying  immediately  on  the  coast,  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  which  is  that  the  names 
are  of  Latin  origin. 

Now  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  Kelts  avoided  these  shores,  nor  is 
it  any  more  reasonable  to  think  that  Latin 
names  should  have  supplanted  Keltic  names 
along  the  shore  and  nowhere  else.  A 
study  of  the  physical  geography  of  the 
region  in  question  may  help  to  solve  the 
question.  All  along  this  lowland  coast  the 
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rivers  bring  down  yearly  an  enormous  mass 
of  silt.  Next  to  the  Po,  the  Rhone  prob- 
ably extends  its  delta  seaward  more  rapidly 
than  any  other  river  of  Europe.  Even 
within  historic  times  the  Po  has  silted  up 
the  Adriatic  Sea  to  no  inconsiderable  ex- 
tent, for  the  town  of  Adria,  a  seaport  in  the 
time  of  Caesar,  is  now  twenty  miles  inland. 
Pisa,  also  a  former  seaport,  is  now  seven  miles 
distant  from  the  coast.  In  fact,  the  delta  of 
the  Rhone  has  advanced  so  rapidly  that  the 
Durance,  which  once  flowed  directly  into 
the  sea,  now  pours  its  flood  into  the  Rhone 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Red  River 
has  been  absorbed  by  the  Mississippi.  These 
facts  point  out  what  is  probably  the  true  ex- 
planation of  the  problem  in  question. 
Since  the  invasion  of  the  Kelts  the  shores 
of  Southern  France  have  encroached  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  narrow  strip  of 
alluvial  coast  thus  formed  has  been  built 
upon  by  the  people  of  the  Latin  race. 
Written  history  furnishes  little  or  no  evi- 
dence upon  the  question,  the  names,  how- 
ever, stand  as  mute  but  living  witnesses. 
J.  W.  REDWAY. 

SHAKESPEARE  AND  His  CRITICS. — Not 
since  a  German  commentator  on  Shakes- 
peare emended  the  line 

"  Finds  tongues   in  trees,  books  in  the 
running   brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in   every- 
thing," 
"As  You  Like  It,"  Act  ii,  Scene  i. 

by  reading, 

"Finds    leaves    on  trees,    stones    in    the 

running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  books,"  etc., 

has  any  one  shown  such  keen  appreciation  of 
the  "Swan  of  Avon  "  asFredericka  Beards- 
ley  Gilchrist,  who  writes  "  The  True  Story  of 
Hamlet  and  Ophelia."  She  says  : 

It  seems  to  me  the  theory  I  advance  destroys  all 
other  theories.  For  nearly  three  hundred  years  it 
has  been  possible  to  misunderstand,  not  special  pas- 
sages only,  but  the  fundamental  intention  of  the 
play ;  during  that  time  no  satisfactory  explanation  of 
all  its  obscurities  has  been  advanced.  I  believe  this 
theory  explains  them.  The  theory  found  in  the 
lines  : 


"  O  all  you  host  of  heaven  !  O  earth !  what  else  ? 
And  shall  I  couple  hell  ?" 

It  seems  that  the  punctuation  is  wrong.  The  last  line 
should  read : 

"And  shall  I  couple  ?  Hell !" 

"We  know,"  says  the  author,  "  that  no  fault  was 
more  common  than  the  interchange  or  omission  of  ? 
and  ! ;  and  this  I  believe  is  what  Shakespeare  wrote." 
How  simple  it  is  ! 

The  Nation  says :  "  The  bearing  of  this  remarkable 
emendation  is  that  Hamlet  gave  up  at  once  his  love 
for  Ophelia,  and,  his  young  life  became  thus  devas- 
tated, the  rest  of  his  history  is  as  clear  as  moonshine. 
The  character  of  Ophelia  is,  further  on,  developed  as 
that  of  a  maiden  of  a  sensuous  temperament,  distrusted 
by  her  nearest  relatives,  and  showing  in  madness  the 
current  of  her  secret  thoughts ;  one  who  needed  only 
to  be  tempted  to  be  won  ;  and  this  has  been  discerned 
by  Hamlet,  who,  confounded  by  the  weakness  of  his 
mother,  has  had  his  eyes  opened  to  the  nature  of 
woman's  frailty.  Hamlet  himself  is  made  out  to  be 
less  than  twenty-one  years  old.  Naturally,  the  youth, 
having  so  suddenly  determined  not  to  marry,  on  hear- 
ing the  ghost's  story,  falls  into  melancholy.  It  is  not 
true,  however,  that  he  had  the  weakness  to  contem- 
plate suicide.  He  never  thought  of  it.  The  famous 
soliloquy,  «  To  be  or  not  to  be,'  refers,  as  a  German 
actor,  Ziegler,  discovered,  and  other  German  critics 
have  agreed,  to  the  question  whether  or  not  the  play 
of  Gonzago  shall '  be  ' — that  is,  be  played  before  the 
King  and  Queen.  Hamkt  was  not  philosophizing, 
but  planning.  So  the  entire  text  is  gone  over,  scene 
by  scene;  and  it  is  clear  to  the  author  that  there  are 
no  difficulties  which  do  not  disappear  before  the 
formula  of  '  shall  I  couple  ?'  etc.,  which  is  conse- 
quently often  restated.  The  old  '  Hystorie  of  Hamb- 
let '  is  used  to  bear  out  some  of  the  argument,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  Ophelia,  and  is  reprinted 
entire  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

"  Whether  this  theory  '  destroys  all  others,'  the  judi- 
cious will  no  doubt  determine ;  there  is  still  room  to 
believe  that  Hamlefs  love  was  an  incident  in  a  larger 
life,  important  in  the  structure  of  the  action,  but  dis- 
sociated from  many  elements  in  the  play.  " 

E.  H,  S. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

"DIVIDED"  (Vol.  ii,  p.  261). — See  also 
Vol.  i,  p.  54.  [ED.} 

DIVIDED  (Vol.  ii,  p.  261). — Is  not  the 
allegory  of  the  poem  "  Divided  "  simply  the 
course  of  Time,  with  the  natural  changes 
which  it  brings  into  human  life  ?  The  boy 
and  girl  in  childhood  play  together,  study 
together ;  time  to  them  is  full  of  thoughtless 
joy,  life  only  a  source  of  pleasure  and  en- 
joyment, "the  green  ribbon  that  showed  so 
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fair. ' '  But,  as  the  years  go  by,  the  boy,  feel- 
ing the  need  of  more  than  satisfies  the  child, 
steps  into  the  world  "the  hands  must 
sever."  He  calls  upon  his  companion  to 
come  over,  but  the  girl  would  have  him 
come  back.  Ambition,  once  aroused,  for- 
bids him  retrace  his  steps,  it  urges  him  to  a 
higher  aim,  and  he  goes  on,  following  the 
river  of  time,  to  a  broader  and  a  fuller  life, 
while  the  woman,  held  back  by  the  restric- 
tions of  education  and  custom,  can  only  watch 
his  progress,  longing,  yet  fearing  to  share  it. 
Something  of  the  same  idea  is  in  "  In 
Memoriam' '  xxii,  except  that  here  it  is  Death, 
not  Time,  which  parts  the  two. 

The  path  by  which  we  twain  did  go, 

Which  led  by  tracts  that  pleased  us  well, 
Thro'  four  sweet  years  arose  and  fell 

From  flower  to  flower,  from  snow  to  snow. 

And  we  with  singing  cheered  the  way, 
And  crown'd  with  all  the  season  lent, 
From  April  on  to  April  went, 

And  glad  at  heart  from  May  to  May. 

But  where  the  path  we  walk'd  began 

To  slant  the  fifth  autumnal  slope, 

As  we  descended,  following  hope, 
There  sat  the  shadow  fea'red  of  man, 

Who  broke  our  fair  companionship 
And  spread  his  mantle  dark  and  cold, 
And  wrapt  thee,  formless  in  the  fold, 

And  dull'd  the  murmur  on  thy  lip, 

And  bore  thee  where  I  could  not  see, 
Nor  follow,  tho'  I  walk  in  haste, 
And  think,  that  somewhere  in  the  waste 

The  shadow  sits  and  waits  for  me. 

And  this  from    Qua   Cursum   Ventus,  by 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough : 

At  dead  of  night  their  sails  were  filled, 
And  onward  each  rejoicing  steered, 
Ah,  neither  blame,  for  neither  willed, 

Or  wist  what  first  with  dawn  appeared. 


But  O  blithe  breeze  !  and  O  great  seas  ! 
Though  ne'er,  that  earliest  parting  past, 
On  your  wide  plain  they  join  again, 

Together  lead  them  home  at  last. 


M.    N.    R. 


LANCASTER,  PA. 


"DIVIDED"  (Vol.  ii,  p.  261). — This  is,  of 
course,  an  allegorical  poem  and  I  think  in- 
tended to  show — 

l(  How  light  a  cause  may  move 

Dissension  between  hearts  that  love," 

And  how  they  drift  apart, 

"  Yet  brokenly  live  on." 
*  ******* 

"  A  tiny  bright  beck  that  trickled  be- 
tween " 

was  their  first  deviation  from  perfect  con- 
fidence and  strict  truth — the  jesting  about 
each  other's  sincerity  or  some  other  seem- 
ing "  trifle  as  light  as  air," 

"Till  one  steps  over  the  tiny  strand," 
the  first  word  of  fault-finding. 

"  The  beck  grows  wider,  the  hands  must 
sever," 

the  lover's  quarrel  and  the  separation  inci- 
dent thereto. 

"A  breathing  sigh,  a  sigh  for  answer, 
A  little  talking  of  outward  things  " 

is  typical  of  their  first  meeting  after  their 
quarrel. 

"A   little   pain    when    the   beck  grows 

wider  " 
their  parting  without  "making  up." 

"Then    cries   of   pain,    and   arms  out- 
stretching," 

the  feelings  which  come  over  them  in  the 
solitude  of  their  chamber. 

"  Broad  and  white,  and  polished  as  silver," 

their  outward  calm  and  placid  manner  of 
meeting  and  parting,  no  effort  on  either 
part  for  a  reconciliation. 

"A  braver  swell,  a  swifter  sliding, 
The  river  hasteneth,  her  banks  recede." 

Now  comes  in  pride  and  wafts  them  out 
upon  life's  broad  ocean — apart  truly. 

"  I  say  thy  breadth  and  thy  depth  forever 
Are  bridged  by  his  thoughts  that  come 
to  me" 

are  those  sweet  recollections  of  a  dead 
past  which  drift  in  on  memory's  shore. 

CHAS.  L.  PULLEN. 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
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the  periodical  may  thus  become  a  valuable  me- 
dium for  intercommunication  between  literary 
men  and  specialists. 

Communications  for  the  literary  department 
should  be  addressed : 

EDITOR    AMERICAN   NOTES   AND    QUERIES, 

All  checks  and  money  orders  to  be  made 
payable  to  the  order  of  The  Westminster  Pub- 
lishing Company,  619  Walnut  Street,  Philadel- 
phia. 


STOTES. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

With  the  first  number  of  Vol.  iii,  AMERI- 
CAN NOTES  AND  QUERIES,  the  following 
changes  will  be  made  with  a  view  to  in- 
creasing its  value  as  a  work  of  reference.  A 
table  of  contents  will  be  added  to  each 
issue.  The  department  of  communications 
will  be  subdivided  into  Replies,  which  shall 
contain  answers  to  the  queries  referred  to 
correspondents,  and  Communications,  which 
shall  contain  new  subjects  for  discussion  or 
continuations  of  questions  that  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared  in  the  magazine.  A 
column  of  notices  of  books  and  periodicals 
and  a  department  of  books  wanted  or  for 
exchange  will  be  another  new  and  desirable 
addition.  Typographically  the  paper  will 
be  much  improved  by  the  use  of  bold-faced 
type  in  all  headings — and  in  the  future,  so 
far  as  it  is  practicable,  all  queries  will  be 
answered  either  editorially  or  else  imme- 
diately referred  to  correspondents. 


WHAT  IS  THE  BANSHEE? 

An  answer  to  this  question  published  in 
AMERICAN  NOTES  AND  QUERIES,  Vol.  ii,  p. 
1 86,  not  being  satisfactory  to  me,  as  a  final- 
ity, I  have  made  the  following  study,  and 
submit  it  to  you  for  publication,  hoping 
thereby  to  bring  out  a  discussion  and  get  all 
the  new  light  attainable. 
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To  get  into  the  real  merits  of  this  query, 
it  is  necessary  that  a  thorough  study  of  the 
etymology  of  the  name  of  the  apparition  be 
made.  Your  correspondent  makes  the  fol- 
lowing quotations : 

"  Murray's  Dictionary  "  gives  <l  Banshi- 
shea-shie ;  Bamhie-shee,  the  phonetic  spell- 
ing of  the  Irish  Bean-sidke ;  a  female  or 
woman  of  the  fairies."  Dr.  O'Brien's  "  Irish 
Dictionary"  has,  "Bean-sighe,  plural  mna- 
sighc ;  she  fairy  or  woman  fairy." 

These  throw  no  light  whatever  upon  the 
etymology,  they  are  mere  definitions,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  an  examination  into  the 
question  are  worthless. 

I  make  the  following  from  which  I  will 
draw  conclusions  later  on  : 

Lady  Wilde,  "  Legends  and  Superstitions 
of  Ireland:"  "The  Banshee  means  espe- 
cially the  woman  of  the  fairy  race ;  from  Van, 
the  woman,  the  beautiful ;  the  same  word 
from  which  comes  Venus." 

Grimm's  "  Teutonic  Mythol :"  "  Vanir, 
also  may  contain  the  notion  of  white ; 
bright ;  compare  the  O.  N.  van,  the  Irish 
ban,  Latin  Venus,  Gothic quino,  A.  S.  cwen." 

Anderson's  "VikingTales  of  the  Norse," 
vocabulary:  "The  Vana,  fair  goddess,  or 
goddess  of  the  Vans." 

II  French  Dictionary :"  "  Blanche,  white 
or  fair  woman." 

S.  O'Holloran,  "History  of  Ireland,"  p. 
39  :  "  It  is  agreed  that  the  fable  of  the  Syrens 
is  Phoenician  as  well  as  the  name  ;  should  we 
derive  this  last  from  the  Irish  sigh,  a  fairy, 
it  will  support  the  assertion." 

Rev.  A.  Smith  Palmer,  "Folk  Etymol- 
ogy:" "Fantastical  spirits  are  by  the  Irish 
called  men  of  the  sidh,  because  they  are 
seen,  as  it  were,  to  come  out  of  the  beautiful 
hills,  and  hence  the  vulgar  belief  that  they 
reside  in  certain  subterraneous  habitations, 
and  sometimes  the  hills  themselves  are 
called  by  the  Irish  sidth  or  siodha. ' ' 

Kidd's  "China,"  p.  288:  "With  sidth, 
or  sigh,  a  hill,  compare  the  Sanskrit  sikha, 
a  hill ;  similarly,  certain  supernatural  beings 
are  called  by  the  Chinese,  hill  men." 

Joice's  "  Irish  Names  and  Places,"  "Old 
Irish  Folk  Lore  "  and  Crocker's  "Killarney 
Legends:"  " sidh,  pronounced  shee,  was 
transferred,  like  our  own  word  fairies,  from 
their  habitations  to  the  fairies  themselves." 


O'Reilly's  "Irish  Dictionary:"  "Dr. 
O'Donnovan  thinks  that  the  more  probable 
origin  of  the  word  sidhe  may  figuratively 
signify  an  aerial  or  a  spiritual  being." 

J.  Dowson,  "  Dictionary  Hindu  Mythol- 
ogy:" "The  Siddhas  are  a  class  of  semi- 
divine  beings  of  great  purity  and  holiness, 
who  dwell  in  the  regions  of  the  sky,  between 
the  earth  and  the  sun." 

M.  Pictet,  "  Originess  Indo  Europ:" 
"  Siddhas  are  benificent  spirits,  in  the  In- 
dian mythology,  supposed  to  dwell  in  the 
milky  way.  Siddha,  a  magician." 

In  Scotland  the  Daoine  Shi  (pronounced 
Dheene  shee)  are  spirit  people  whose 
habitations  are  the  hillocks  or  masses  of 
rock. 

Therefore,  I  conclude  a  fair  translation  of 
the  word  to  be,  White  female  of  the  hills,  or 
White  spirit  of  the  hills. 

Having  thus  settled  the  most  probable 
original  meaning  of  the  word,  it  will  next 
become  necessary  to  make  same  effort  at  the 
original  identification  of  the  lady. 

The  following  description  of  the  Banshee's 
appearance  is  taken  from  Yeat's  "  Folk 
Tales  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,"  p.  123,  and 
agrees  substantially  with  the  other  writers. 
The  description  is  given  by  a  Miss  Barry  to 
her  sister  Helen,  under  date  of  October  20, 
1752:  "The  moon  started  suddenly  from 
behind  a  cloud,  and  enabled  us  to  see,  as 
plainly  as  I  now  see  this  paper,  the  figure  of 
a  tall,  thin  woman,  with  uncovered  head  and 
long  flowing  hair  that  floated  round  her 
shoulders,  attired  in  something  which  seemed 
either  a  loose  white  cloak  or  sheet,  thrown 
hastily  about  her."  The  following,  from 
Macpherson's  "Ossian,"  clearly  foreshadows 
the  Banshee:  "  Who  comes  from  the  place 
of  the  dead — that  form  with  the  robe  of 
snow;  white  arms  and  dark-brown  hair? 
It  is  the  daughter  of  the  Chief  of  the  peo- 
ple; she  that  lately  fell!  Come,  let  us 
view  thee,  O  maid  !  thou  that  hast  been  the 
delight  of  heroes !  The  blast  drives  the 
phantom  away ;  white,  without  form,  /'/  as- 
cends the  hill. ' ' 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  most  cele- 
brated writers  on  historical  antiquities  that 
a  race  of  men  after  the  same  stock  and 
speaking  the  same  language  originally  oc- 
cupied Spain,  Gaul,  the  British  Isles,  Illyri- 
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cum,  and  a  part  of  Germany."     (Cluverius 
Intro.  Geog.  Lond.  1711.) 

Who  were  these  people?  The  Druids. 
Without  going  into  the  great  details  neces- 
sary to  prove  this  assertion,  allow  me  to  say 
that  Druidism  prevailed  in  these  and  many 
other  countries,  and  we  find  references  to 
them  in  the  ancient  writers  confirming  this. 

The  following,  from  Pliny,  shows  that 
they  were  known  even  in  Persia:  "The 
magical  arts  of  the  Druids  were  cultivated 
in  Britian  with  so  much  attention  that  this 
island  should  seem  to.  have  first  communi- 
cated those  arts  to  the  Persians." 

Joyce,  "  Old  Celtic  Romances,"  in  notes 
i  and  6  says:  "According  to  old  bardic 
legends,  the  Dedannans  were  among  the  early 
inhabitants  of  Ireland.  The  legend  relates 
that  the  Dedannans  spent  some  time  in 
Greece,  where  they  learned  magic  and  other 
curious  arts.  From  Greece  they  migrated 
to  Lochlann  (Denmark  and  Sweden),  from 
whence  they  came  through  Scotland  to  their 
final  resting  place,  Ireland.  After  the 
Dedannans  had  held  sway  in  Ireland  for 
about  200  years,  they  were  conquered  by 
the  Milesians,  who  are  the  ancestors  of  the 
leading  Gaelic  families  of  Ireland.  In  the 
legends  of  Ireland,  the  Dedannans  are  cele- 
brated as  magicians.  By  the  Milesians  and 
their  descendants  they  were  regarded  as  gods, 
and  ultimately,  in  the  imagination  of  the 
people,  they  became  what  are  now  in  Ireland 
called  "fairies.''  After  their  defeat  by  the 
Milesians,  they  seem  to  have  retired  to 
remote  and  lonely  places ;  and  their  repu- 
tation as  magicians,  as  well  as  the  obscure 
and  mysterious  manner  in  which  they  lived, 
gradually  impressed  the  vulgar  with  the  be- 
lief that  they  were  stipernatural  beings.  The 
notion  was  that  they  lived  in  splendid  pal- 
aces in  the  interior  of  the  pleasant  hills. 
These  hills  were  called  sidh,  and  hence  the 
Dedannans  were  called  Daoine-sidhe  (pro- 
nounced Dheene  Shee),  or  people  of  the  fairy 
hills." 

Witness  the  following,  wherein  the  earliest 
type  of  the  Banshie  which  I  can  find  is  con- 
nected directly  with  the  Dedannans.  It  is 
quoted  by  Mr.  Nutt,  in  his  "  Studies  on  the 
Holy  Grail."  Another  famous  Brug  of  the  | 
Tuatha  de  Dannan,  is  that  of  Manannan 
Mac  Lir.  Among  the  visitors  was  Bran,  the 


son  of  Ferbal,  whose  story  may  be  found  in 
the  "Labhar  na  h'Uidhre,"  the  oldest  of 
the  great  Irish  Vellunis.  One  day,  as  he 
was  alone  in  his  palace,  there  came  to  him 
soft,  sweet  music,  and  he  fell  asleep.  When 
he  awoke  a  silver  branch,  covered  with 
flowers,  was  at  his  side.  A  short  while  after, 
as  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  kinsfolk,  his 
chiefs,  and  his  nobles,  an  unknown  damsel 
appeared, and  bid  him  come  to  her  in  the  land 
of  the  Sidhe,  and  then  vanished  and  with  her 
the  branch.  Bran  set  sail,  and  with  him 
thirty  men.  After  two  days  wandering  they 
met  Manannan  Mac  Lir.  They  continued 
their  journey  until  they  came  to  an  island 
dwelt  in  solely  by  women  :  their  queen  it 
was  who  had  sent  for  Bran.  He  stayed  with 
her  a  while  and  then  returned  to  Ireland. 

I  do  not  have  a  moment's  doubt  but  these 
Dedannans  were  the  Druids,  which  opinion 
is  fortified  by  the  following  from  Graham's 
"  Essay  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems 
of  Ossian,"  appendix,  page  397,  where  the 
name  of  Daoine  Shith  (pronounced  Dheene 
Shee)  is  applied  to  the  Druids  by  the  Scotch. 
Toland,  in  his  essay  on  the  Druids,  first 
remarked  that  the  popular  belief  concern- 
ing the  fairies,  or,  as  they  are  called  by 
the  Highlanders,  Daoine-Shith  (pronounced 
Dheene  Shee),  we  have  the  evident  r cliques 
of  the  history  of  the  Druidical  order,  and 
it  may  be  observed  that  in  the  habitations 
assigned  to  these  imaginary  beings  we  must 
trace  the  secret  recesses  of  the  Druids,  and 
in  the  deceptive  powers  ascribed  to  them 
(the  fairies)  their  (the  Druids)  magical  arts. 

In  France  the  Druids  were  called  Les 
Adepts  de  la  Religion  Blanche,  probably  on 
account  of  their  long  white  robes.  They 
were  looked  upon  as  sorcerers  and  diviners. 

Bryant's  "  Mythology  "  says  that  "  high 
groves,  or  rather  hills  with  woods,  of  ancient 
oaks  were  named  Saron,  because  they  were 
sacred  to  the  deity,  so  called.  Saron  was 
undoubtedly  an  ancient  god  in  Greece. 
Lilius  Giraldus  styles  him  Deus  Marinus  ; 
but  he  was  properly  the  sun.  Diana,  the 
sister  of  Apollo  is  named  Saronia.  Rocks 
were  called  Saronides,  from  having  temples 
and  towers  sacred  to  this  deity ;  just  as 
groves  of  oaks  were.  As  oaks  were  styled 
Saronides,  so  likewise  were  the  antient 
Druids." 
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Bannier's  "  Mythology:"  "  We  may  also 
reckon  among  the  superstitions  of  the 
Druids,  the  opinion  they  maintained  that 
at  the  death  of  a  great  man  there  always 
happened  some  considerable  change  in 
nature." 

"  Taliessin,"  Book  vi,  line  1 71,  W.  F.  Skene 
trans.:  "  Druids  foretold  what  great  things 
will  happen." 

The  universal  costume  of  the  Druid 
priestesses  was  a  white  flowing  robe  and 
loose  hair  falling  over  their  shoulders.  They 
were  consulted  as  oracles,  and  made  prophesy 
concerning  the  affairs  of  men  in  high  station 
of  life  and  also  of  their  death.  This  power 
was  devoutly  believed  in  by  the  people. 

We  thus  see  that  we  can  trace  all  the 
chief  elements  of  this  superstition  of  the 
Banshee  to  the  Druid  priestesses,  by  means 
of  the  name,  the  costume,  the  attributes, 
and  their  habitations. 

CHARLES  L.  PULLEN. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


BROWNING'S  DICTION. 

In  an  article  in  Modern  Language  Notes 
for  April,  entitled  "  Browning's  Diction  ;  A 
Study  of  '  The  Ring  and  the  Book,'  "  Mr. 
Oliver  F.  Emerson  calls  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing peculiarities  in  Mr.  Browning's 
style. 

No  poet  of  the  present  century  presents  so 
many  peculiarities  of  diction  as  does  Brown- 
ing. His  language  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  flexibility  of  our  tongue,  and  of  the 
freedom  with  which  it  incorporates  addi- 
tions from  the  most  diverse  sources.  All 
these  reasons  may  make  Browning's  poetry 
more  difficult  to  the  ordinary  reader,  but 
they  add  materially  to  the  interest  of  the 
student  of  English. 

The  grammatical  peculiarities  of  Brown- 
ing's verse  are,  in  most  cases,  the  result  of 
a  desire  for  greater  compactness  of  expres- 
sion. The  following  is  a  summary  in  de- 
tail: 

I.  The  omission  of  the  preposition  to  be- 
fore the  infinitive  with  all  classes  of  verbs. 
Examples  of  this  extended  use  of  the  infini- 
tive without  its  sign   will  be  found  on  al- 
most every  page  of  the  poem. 

II.  The  omission  of  the  relative  when  sub- 


ject, and  of  the  antecedent  of  a  relative  even 
when  governed  by  an  expressed  preposi- 
tion. The  following  examples  illustrate  the 
forms : 

"  Virgil  is  little  help  to  who  writes  prose." 

The  antecedent  of  the  relative  adverb  is 
omitted  in — 

''  By  when  it  may  reach  him." 

III.  The  omission  of  the  auxiliaries  when 
they  have  been  similarly  used  in  any  part 
of  the  sentence. 

IV.  The  use  of  the  dative,  especially  of 
the  personal  pronouns,  is  scarcely  surpassed 
by  Shakespeare : 

"  Then  was  the  story  told  I'll  cut  you  short." 

!  The  dative  of  nouns  occurs  in  the  following : 

"  Able  to  sing  God's  praise  on  mornings  now." 
"  Oh,  never  fear !  I'll  find  life  plenty  use." 
"  For  a  gift,  this  very  day,  a  complete  list 
O'  the  prepositions  each  with  proper  case." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  examples  exhibit 
a  use  both  of  the  ethical  dative  and  of  the 
dative  of  advantage. 

V.  The   omission   of  prepositions   other 
than  to  or  for  of  the  dative  : 

"  Lure  him  the  lure  o'the  letters,  Aretine  !" 

A  similar  omission  makes  verbs  appear  active 
sometimes. 

"  As  master, — took  the  field,  encamped  his  rights." 

VI.  The  use  of  the  simple  pronoun  for  the 
reflexive  myself,  yourself,  etc. 

"  Deceive  you  for  a  second,  if  you  may." 

VII.  The  cognate  accusative  is  used  with 
verbs  that  do  not  usually  take  it. 

"  She  had  looked  one  look  and  vanished." 

VIII.  The  double  object,  or  the  object 
and   factitive   predicate   occur  with  many 
verbs. 

IX.  The  subjunctive  in  a  form  identical 
with  the  indicative,  where  nothing  but  the 
context  shows  it  to  be  subjunctive,  is  very 
common  and  has  often  been  pointed  out : 

<l  How  had 'old  Pietro  sprung  up,  crossed  himself." 

X.  The  subjunctive  is  used  optatively  or 
imperatively  many  times: 
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"  Justinian  speak ! 
Nor  modern  Baldo,  Bartolo  be  dumb  !" 

XI.  The  subjunctive  is  used  after  the  im- 
perative denoting  purpose  or  result. 

XII.  The  subjunctive  of  purpose  or  result 
in  other  connections   is   illustrated   by  the 
following : 

"  Discreet  provision  lest  my  lords 
Be  too  much  troubled  by  effrontery." 

XIII.  The   subjunctive   with  so  in    the 
sense  of  provided  that  is   found   occasion- 
ally : 

"  So  he  but  find  the  bottom,  braves  the  brook." 

XIV.  The   subjunctive   in   the  temporal 
clause  occurs  in — 

"  She  wait  till  Jove  dispatch  some  demigod." 

XV.  The  subjunctive  is  used  regmarly  in 
conditions  with  or  without  if,  and  in  con- 
cessive clauses  with  or  without  though. 

An  example  of  the  concessive  is — 

"  I'  the  teeth  of  the  world  which,  clown-like,  loves 

to  chew 
Be  it  but  a  straw  'twixt  work  and  whistling  while." 

XVI.  The  preposition  of  the  verb-phrase 
is  allowed  to  stray  farther  from  its  verb  than 
is  common  even  in  poetry : 

'<  The  starved,  stripped,  beaten  brace  of  stupid  dupes 
Broke  at  last  in  their  desperation  loose." 

The  article  is  enriched  with  many  illus- 
trative passages  of  much  interest,  which  for 
lack  of  space  we  are  obliged  to  omit. 


DICKENS  A  CIGARETTE  SMOKER. 

Many  are  the  detractors  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens, but  his  amanuensis  has  given  him  the 
most  bitter  blow  of  all.  In  an  interview 
published  some  time  since  he  says :  "  He 
[Dickens]  was  an  insatiable  cigarette  smoker, 
and  when  dictating  to  me  always  had  a 
cigarette  in  his  mouth. 


THE  WORD  "RATHER." 

(Vol.  ii,  pp.  19  and  48.) 

Robert  Browning  says  apropos  of  the 
phrase  /  would  rather: 

"  As  regards  my  objection  to  the  slovenly 
'  I  had  '  for  '  I'd  '  instead  of  the  proper  '  / 
would,1  I  shall  not  venture  to  supplement 
what  Landor  has  magisterially  spoken  on  the 
subject.  An  adverb  adds  to,  and  does  not 


by  its  omission  alter  into  nonsense  the  verb 
it  qualifies.  '  I  would  rather  speak  than  be 
silent,  better  criticise  than  learn  '  are  forms 
structurally  regular.  What  meaning  is  in 
'I  had  .  .  .  speak,  had  criticise?'  " 


JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE. 

Jerusalem  artichokes  do  not  grow  in 
Palestine,  and  have  no  connection  with 
Jerusalem.  The  name  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Italian  Girasole  Articiocco  or  sun- 
flower artichoke;  girasole  (Span,  gira- 
sot]  being  derived  from  girare — turning, 
referring  to  the  belief  that  the  turn-sole  or 
sunflower  always  turns  its  flowers  toward  the 
sun.  This  is  a  poetical  fiction,  taken  from 
Ovid's  fable  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph  Cly- 
tie.  The  name  sunflower  was  probably  sug- 
gested by  the  sunlike  appearance  of  the  large 
golden-rayed  flowers. 

The  Jerusalem  Artichoke  or  Helianthus 
tuberosus  is  a  perennial  of  the  same  family 
as  the  common  sunflower  (Helianthus 
annuus),  which  it  resembles  in  stem,  leaves, 
and  flowers,  though  the  latter,  except  in  a 
favorable  season,  are  inferior  in  size  and 
color  to  those  of  the  garden  sunflower. 

Some  authorities  give  Peru  as  the  native 
home  of  the  Helianthus  tuberosus.  Alphonse 
de  Candolle,  in  his  "  Origin  of  Cultivated 
Plants,"  p.  43,  says  it  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  and  was  brought  to  France  in  1603 
by  Lescarbot  and  sold  as  Topinambaux,  the 
present  name  being  Topinambour.  Littre 
gives  Topinambour  as  the  original  name, 
being  that  of  a  people  of  Brazil,  whence  the 
plant  was  transplanted.  Candolle  says  there 
is  no  such  plant  in  Brazil.  The  word  is 
probably  a  French  imitation  of  the  Indian 
name  for  the  plant,  and  is  derisively  applied 
to  gross,  savage,  or  ignorant  people. 

The  Jerusalem  Artichoke  was  first  culti- 
vated in  the  Farnese  Gardens  at  Rome, 
whence,  under  the  name  of  Girasole  Artici- 
occo, it  was  distributed  to  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. One  authority  says  it  was  introduced 
into  England  in  1617  by  a  Frenchman  from 
Canada,  where  it  was  already  known.  Par- 
kinson speaks  of  "  Battatas  de  Canada  of 
Hierusalem  Artichokes."  Before  this  date, 
however,  it  had  been  brought  to  England 
from  Italy  or  Spain  as  a  delicacy.  We  read 
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of  it  in  Moffat's  "  Memoirs"  as  a  dainty 
"sometimes  only  in  thelsleof  Scilly,"  selling 
for  a  crown  apiece;  and  considered  a  fit  gift 
for  a  king.  In  the  expenditure  account  or 
Henry  VIII's  privy  purse,  is  an  entry  of  $s 
4</,  paid  to  the  servant  of  the  Master  Treas- 
urer as  a  reward  for  bringing  to  the  king  a 
present  of  artickokes. 

Lord  Bacon,  in  his  "Essay  on  Plantations," 
published  1625,  says:  "See  what  esculent 
things  will  grow  speedily  within  the  year," 
and  instances  the  "Artichock  of  Jerusalem." 
"Artichokks"  or  "Archecokks"  are  men- 
tioned in  Venner's  "Via  Recta,"  1620,  and 
very  frequently  in  the  literature  of  the  i  7th 
century,  but  rarely  after  the  more  nutritious 
potato  superseded  it  in  popularity.  The 
artichoke  tubers  used  to  be  called  "Jeru- 
salem potatoes,"  and  a  soup  made  from  them 
was  called  "  Palestine  Soup/'  thus  extend- 
ing their  erroneous  designation.  R.  Peacock 
says — in  his  "Gryll  Grange,"  ch.  i — "  From 
this  gtrasole  we  have  made  Jerusalem,  and 
from  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  we  make  Pal- 
estine soup." 

LOUISA  TRUMBULL  COGSWELL. 

The  properties  of  this  plant  seem  to  cover 
a  wide  range  of  usefulness,  for  besides 
affording  soup  to  the  epicure,  its  leaves  and 
stems  are  fed  to  cattle,  and  its  fibre  has 
entered  largely  into  the  manufacturing  of 
paper.  In  Britain  it  scarcely  constitutes  an 
agricultural  crop,  but  is  raised  in  some 
abundance  in  many  portions  of  Europe. 
MARGARET  H.  GANGEWER. 


CAPE  HORN. 

Cape  Horn,  written  also  Hoorn,  was  dis- 
covered by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  1578,  un- 
less he  was  anticipated,  as  is  claimed,  by 
the  Spanish  Commodore  Gasrola  Jofre  de 
Loaysa,  in  1515.  It  was  first  doubled  in 
1616  by  Lemaire  and  Schouten,  who  are 
sometimes  called  its  discoverers. 

Jacob  Lemaire  was  a  Dutch  navigator  and 
merchant,  director-general  of  a  company 
which  in  1615  sent  an  expedition  to  find  a 
new  route  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  dis- 
covered the  strait  which  bears  his  name, 
doubled  Cape  Horn,  and  sailed  to  the  East 


Indies,  dying  on  the  voyage.  C.  Schouten 
was  the  captain  of  the  ship  which  made  this 
voyage,  and  though  Lemaire  first  sighted 
the  cape,  Schouten  named  it  after  his  native 
town  Hoorn  (pronounced  Horn).  He 
also  named  the  two  Hoorn  Islands  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  which  were  dis- 
covered on  this  voyage. 

Hoorn  is  a  seaport  town  in  the  Nether- 
lands, twenty  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Amster- 
dam, on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  considered 
the  best  harbor  on  the  coast  of  that  sea. 
It  is  well-built,  and  surrounded  by  old  ram- 
parts. It  has  large  ship-yards,  and  manu- 
factories of  woolen  cloth,  sail-cloth,  etc. ; 
and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  cattle, 
butter,  cheese,  and  fish,  especially  herring. 
Population,  9,764.  There  are  two  smaller 
villages  named  Hoorn  in  the  Netherlands. 
LOUISA  TRUMBULL  COGSWELL. 

In  a  letter  dated  1704,  and  written  by  a 
French  priest,  it  is  called  Cap  de  Homes  ; 
"Overland  Mo.,"  vol.  10,  p.  343. 

The  "post-office  of  Cape  Horn"  is  a 
cask  chained  to  the  rock,  on  the  coast  of 
Patagonia,  where  in  passing,  outward-bound 
vessels,  principally  whalers,  deposit  letters, 
which  homeward-bound  vessels  may  stop 
and  collect. 

M.  N.  ROBINSON. 

Cape  Horn  was  not  named  from  its  point 
projecting  into  the  sea,  as  the  Matterhorn 
and  Aarhorn  do  into  the  clouds. 

M.  C.  LENOX. 

The  city  of  Hoorn  is  much  more  inter- 
esting than  its  namesake.  It  is  very  old, 
having  existed  for  at  least  550  years,  and 
perhaps  longer.  Once  the  scene  of  many 
violent  political  disturbances  which  have 
been  celebrated  in  history  and  romance,  it 
is  now  of  little  importance,  and  remembered 
chiefly  for  having  produced  William  Schou- 
ten ;  Janzoon  Tasman,  who  discovered  Tas- 
mania ;  Jan  Koen,  the  founder  of  Batavia  ; 
— and  the  first  great  herring-net  !  "  Cape 
Horn  "  is  a  name  also  given  to  a  locality  on 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  where  the 
bluffs  are  so  precipitous  that  the  men  at 
work  on  the  railroad  had  to  be  lowered  by 
ropes  down  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  held 
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until  they  could  blast  a  footing  on  the  side 
of  the  steep. 

MARGARET  H.  GANGEWER. 

[Schouten's    name    was  Wouter-Cornel- 
iszoon  Schouten. — ED.] 


QUERIES. 


Mysterious  Smoke. — From  an  article  by 
Dani*l  Saltonstall  Banks,  in  "  Leslie's 
Popular  Monthly,"  for  May,  entitled  "A 
New  Yorker  in  Yucatan,"  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing: "It  is  strange,  too,  that  the  terri- 
tory specified  (that  portion  of  Guatemala 
lying  west  of  Balize,  south  of  Carapeche, 
and  east  of  Chiapas  and  Tabasco)-  nas  so 
long  defied  the  investigation  of  dauntless 
and  well-equipped  explorers,  yet  not,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  mysterious  smoke 
of  the  Everglades  of  Florida  has  never  been 
reached  by  white  man  or  negro.  Although 
almost  countless  attempts,  at  great  risk,  have 
been  made  to  reach  the  spot  whence  rises 
this  perpetual  phenomenon,  none  have  solved 
the  problem." 

Can  you  give  me  any  more  information 
in  regard  to  "  the  mysterious  smoke"  men- 
tioned above  ?  What  is  it  supposed  to  be ; 
and  what  attempts  have  been  made  to  solve 
the  mystery? 

H.  R. 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

The  quotation  from  the  article  in  the 
magazine  named  savors  very  much  of  the 
story  of  the  three  black  crows.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  Everglades  of  Florida  that  has 
not  been  traversed.  At  least  two  survey 
lines  have  been  extended  through  the  heart 
of  the  region,  and  all  the  principal  islets  and 
bayous  may  be  found  charted  on  any  good 
map  of  the  State.  That  a  perceptible  mist  or 
haze  is  often  to  be  seen  over  the  Everglades 
and  other  Southern  swamps  is  undoubtedly 
true,  but  the  "  mysterious  smoke  "  which  has 
baffled  "countless  risks,"  etc.,  probably 
originated  in  the  imagination  of  some  writer 
of  cheap  fiction.  Geographical  information 
from  these  sources  is  doubtless  interesting, 
but  it  has  drawbacks. 

J.  W.  RED  WAY. 


Musical    Notation.— Who   invented  the 
present  characters  used  in  music  ?  When  ? 
CYRUS  VANSYCKLE. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

The  primitive  church  estalhshed  schools 
of  music  that  are  said  to  date  back  as  far  as 
Pope  Sylvester  (330).  In  the  time  of  St. 
Gregory  (590)  subsidies  were  granted  to  the 
schools,  and  those  modifications  were  intro- 
duced that  are  now  known  as  the  Gregorian 
chants.  Finally  Gui  d'Arezzo,  an  Italian 
monk,  invented  the  system  of  notation  now 
in  use,  by  giving  to  the  first  six  notes  names 
that  were  taken  from  a  liturgical  hymn. 
The  seventh  note,  si,  was  not  added  until 
the  seventeenth  or,  perhaps,  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Tower  Of  Pisa. — Who  built  the  leaning 
Tower  of  Pisa  ?  For  what  purpose  ? 

CYRUS  VANSYCKLE. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

The  tower  of  Pisa  was  built  as  a  campa- 
nile or  clock-tower.  It  rises  in  eight  differ- 
ent stories,  which  are  surrounded  with  half- 
columns  and  six  colonnades.  Its  height  is 
179  feet,  and  it  is  13  feet  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular. Galileo  availed  himself  of  this  fact 
to  make  his  famous  experiments  in  the  laws 
of  gravitation.  It  is  not  known  whether  it 
was  intentionally  built  as  a  leaning  tower, 
and  the  most  probable  explanation  is  that 
this  peculiarity  is  due  to  the  settling  of  the 
foundations.  It  was  begun  in  1174,  by  the 
architects  Bonannus,  of  Pisa,  and  William 
of  Innspruck,  and  it  was  completed  by  Tom- 
maso  Pisanus,  in  1350. 

The   Founding   of  Venice.— The  city 

takes  its  name  from  the  ancient  tribe  of  the 
Veneti,  of  whose  language  and  nationality 
but  little  is  known.  However,  they  kept 
aloof  from  the  immigrating  Keltic  tribes, 
and  as  early  as  380  B.  C.  they  were  known 
as  a  commercial  people,  and  even  at  that 
time  several  large  canals  had  been  built. 
At  a  much  later  period  the  Romans  sought 
refuge  from  their  Lombard  conquerors  in 
the  islands  of  the  lagoons.  Its  earliest 
history  is  not  known,  but  its  first  doge  is 
said  to  have  been  Paulucius  Anajestus 
(716).  In  809  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
resisted  the  attacks  of  King  Pepin,  the  son 
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of  Charlemagne,  and  virtually  made  them- 
selves independent  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
At  this  time  the  inhabitants  were  confined 
mainly  to  the  islands  of  Rivoalto,  Mala- 
mocco,  and  ^orccllo,  as  being  the  most 
secure.  The  city  of  Venice  is  founded 
upon  Rivoalto. 

NOW  I  lay  me  down,  etc.— Can  anybody 
tell  by  whom  the  popular  little  poetic  prayer 

"  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  Thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  keep. 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  Thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  take," 

was  written;  and  also  when,  and  where? 

We  have  been  repeating  this  little  prayer 
for  seventy  years  at  least,  and  we  are  one  of 
those  who  have  been  using  the  article  the 
instead  of  the  pronoun  Thee. 

Some  time  ago  the  Philadelphia  Times 
instituted  an  inquiry  for  the  proper  reading 
of  these  lines,  and  in  the  greatly  larger 
number  of  the  replies  the  article  the  was 
used  ;  only  a  very  few  used  the  pronoun 
Thee,  which  was  adjudged  the  proper  read- 
ing, and,  we  confess,  it  seems  to  us  a  right- 
eous judgment,  for  in  using  the  personal 
pronoun  Thee  there  is  an  expression  of  a 
more  immediate  presence  than  in  using  the 
article ;  and  not  only  a  more  immediate 
presence  but,  also,  a  more  immediate  recog- 
nition. It  is  like  the  communion  of  Moses 
of  the  olden  time  talking  with  his  Maker, 
"face  to  face." 

It  seems  almost  impossible  to  repeat  these 
lines  as  rapidly,  as  heedlessly,  or  as  irrever- 
ently when  we  use  the  pronoun  as  we  can 
when  we  use  the  article  ;  we  seem  compelled 
to  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  order  to  give 
emphasis  to  the  former. 

S.  S.  R. 
LANCASTER,  PA. 

In  Bartlett's  "  Familiar  Quotations  "  the 
lines  are  assigned  to  the  New  England 
Primer,  and  the  reading  there  given  is  : 

"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  take  my  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep. 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take." 


The  Portland,  Me.,  Transcript  prints  the 
following  in  its  issue  of  April  1 7th : 

"A  few  days  ago  some  five  or  six  gentle- 
men were  talking  together,  says  the  Boston 
Globe,  when  one  of  them  offered  to  bet  with 
each  of  the  others  that  not  one  of  them 
could  write  down  correctly  the  child's 
prayer  beginning,  '  Now,  Lord!  I  lay  me 
down  to  sleep. '  The  offer  having  been  taken, 
each  man  wrote  his  version  of  the  prayer, 
and  each  one  failed  to  write  it  correctly,  as 
they  all  admitted  when  the  proposer  of  the 
bets  submitted  to  them  the  following  ver- 
sion: 

'  Now,  Lord  !  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep ; 
I  pray  Thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  keep, 
And  if  I  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  Thee,  Lord !  my  soul  to  take. ' ' 

Wapenshaw. — Which  one  of  Walter 
Scott's  novels  mentioned  the  Wapenshaw  ? 

T.  C. 
CINCINNATI,  O. 

The  Wapenshaw  is  to  be  found  in  "  Old 
Mortality." 

Scott's  Works.— What  edition  of  Scott's 
works  is  the  most  complete  and  unabridged  ? 

T.  C. 
CINCINNATI,  O. 

The  most  complete  edition  of  Sir  W. 
Scott's  works  is  that  by  the  Blacks,  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  100  volumes.  The  novels  consti- 
tute 48  volumes.  Constable's  edition  of 
novels  is  also  unabridged. 

Tennis-Court  Oath.— Please  furnish 
me  with  an  account  of  the  "  Tennis- 
Court  Oath." 

ANXIOUS. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the 
"Tennis-Court  Oath,"  given  by  Allison, 
in  his  "History  of  Europe":  "The 
heralds-at-arms  in  Versailles,  early  on  the 
following  morning  (June  20,  1789),  pro- 
claimed that  the  King  would  meet  the 
Estates  on  the  23d,  and  on  the  same  day 
the  doors  of  the  hall  of  the  States-Gene- 
ral were  closed  by  grenadiers  of  the 
guard  against  the  deputies  of  the  Com- 
mons. .  .  .  Bailly,  the  president  of 
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the  Assembly,  went  in  form  to  the  doors, 
and  finding  them  closed  by  orders  of  the 
King,  he  protested  against  the  des- 
potic violence  of  the  Crown.  .  .  .  At 
length,  it  was  proposed,  on  the  suggestion 
of  Guillotin  (inventor  of  the  guillotine), 
to  adjourn  to  the  Tennis-Court  Hall,  in 
the  neighborhood,  which  was  at  once 
agreed  to.  The  following  oath,  drawn 
up  by  Mounier,  was  immediately  tendered 
to  the  deputies,  and  first  taken  by  Bailey 
himself:  'The  National  Assembly,  con- 
sidering that  they  have  been  convoked  to 
fix  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  to 
regenerate  the  public  order,  and  fix  the 
true  principles  of  the  monarch;  that 
nothing  can  prevent  them  from  continu- 
ing their  deliberations,  and  completing 
the  important  work  committed  to  their 
charge  ;  and  that  wherever  their  members 
are  assembled  there  is  the  National  As- 
sembly of  France,  decree,  that  all  the 
members  now  assembled  shall  instantly 
take  oath  never  to  separate ;  and,  if  dis- 
persed, to  reassemble  whenever  they  can, 
until  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  regeneration  of  the  public  order 
are  established  on  a  solid  basis ;  and  that 
this  oath,  taken  by  all  and  each,  singly, 
shall  be  confirmed  by  the  signature  of 
every  member,  in  token  of  their  immov- 
able resolution.'  ' 

Pets  of  Famous  People.— Give  a  list 

of  pets  of  some-  famous  people. 

CYRUS  VANSYCKLE. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Bismarck,  a  German  mastiff;  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  Maida — a  stag  hound  (See  AMERI- 
CAN NOTES  AND  QUERIES,  Vol.  ii,  p.  160) ; 
Cowper,  the  poet,  rabbits;  Charles  Dickens, 
a  tame  crow;  Sara  Bernhardt,  a  young 
tiger;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Browning,  "Flush,"  a 
dog,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Mitford  (See  AMERICAN 
NOTES  AND  QUERIES,  Vol.  ii,  p.  105) ; 
"  Lesbia  "  (Clodia),  a  pet  sparrow ;  Byron, 
a  dog.  [We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  ad- 
ditions to  the  few  pets  of  famous  people 
given  above.] 

The  Brazen  Head. — What  is  the  allusion 

in  the  following  from  Browning's  "  The 
Ring  and  the  Book  :" 


"  Then  did  the  tongue 

O'  the  Brazen  Head  give  license,  'Time  is  now!' 
You  make  your  mind  up :  '  Time  is  past,'  it  peals." 
Hyacinthus  De  Archangelis — lines  983,  985. 

Is  there  any  story  or  myth  in  which  a 
"  Brazen  Head  "  figures  ? 

LESLIE  WAGGENER. 
AUSTIN,  TEXAS. 

There  are  six  famous  Brazen  Heads.  The 
first  is  the  one  that  predicted  to  Gerbert 
that  he  would  be  Pope  and  would  not  die  be- 
fore he  had  sung  a  mass  in  Jerusalem.  He 
died  in  1003  in  a  church  called  Jerusalem 
while  celebrating  mass. 

The  second  was  made  by  Robert  Grosse- 
teste  (1175-1253). 

The  third  was  the  result  of  thirty  years' 
labor  on  the  part  of  Albertus  Magnus  (see 
AMERICAN  NOTES  AND  QUERIES,  Vol.  ii, 
p.  45).  It  was  destroyed  by  his  pupil, 
Thomas  Aquinas. 

The  fourth  is  probably  the  one  that  is 
referred  to  by  Browning.  It  belonged  to 
Friar  Bacon, -and  used  to  say  "  Time  is, 
time  was,  time  comes."  Byron  says  : 

"Like  Friar  Bacon's  Brazen  Head,  I've  spoken 
Time  is,  time  was,  time's  past." 

Don  Juan  i,  217. 

The  Marquis  of  Vilena  in  Spain  made 
still  another  (1384-1434). 

And  the  sixth  was  made  by  a  Pole  who 
was  a  disciple  of  the  Italian  Escotello. 

To  Shoe  the  Goose. — In  the  same  poem, 
same  canto,  lines  1051-1053,  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Go  thy  ways ! 

Ere  thou  hast  learned  law,  will  be  much  to  do, 
As  said  the  rustic  while  he  shod  the  goose" 

To  what  is  the  allusion  in  the  last  line? 

LESLIE  WAGGENER. 
AUSTIN,  TEXAS. 

To  shoe  the  gray  goose  was  a  popular 
phrase  for  attempting  profitless  labor : 

"  What  hath  laymen  to  doe,  the  gray  gose 
to  shoe  ?" 

Says  J.  Skelton  (1460-1529)  in  Colyn 
Clout,  referring  to  the  efforts  of  the  laymen 
to  reform  the  clergy. 

To  shoe  the  goose  is  also  used  as  a  syno- 
nym for  drunkenness. 
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Smallest  Church. — Where  is  the  smallest 
church  in  the  world? 

CYRUS  VANSYCKLE, 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

The  smallest  church  in  the  world  is  said 
to  be  the  Catholic  church  at  Tadousac,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Saginaw  River.  Its  extreme 
capacity  is  not  more  than  twenty  people. 
This  church  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  Jacques  Carrier. 

Original  Indian  Name  of  Philadelphia. 

— Can  you  inform  me  by  what  name  the 
Indians  called  the  site  of  Philadelphia.  I 
think  the  name  signifies  "  The  Land  of 
Large  Pines."  D.  B.  B. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

In  the  "  City  of  Philadelphia,  its  Com- 
mercial and  Financial  Resources,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Philadelphia  Record,  on  page 
10,  the  following  statement  is  to  be  found  : 
"  In  1677,  the  following  grants  of  land  were 
made  by  the  Upland  court :  To  Peter  Ram- 
bo  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  between  the 
land  of  Wicaco  and  the  land  of  Jurian 
Hartsfelder,  this  being  the  land  upon  which 
the  City,  of  Philadelphia  was  subsequently 
laid  out. 

The  tract  of  land  known  as  Wicaco  is  de- 
scribed as  "  a  certain  piece  of  land  lying  up 
above,  on  the  River  Delaware,  beginning  at 
Moyamensing  Kill,  and  so  stretching  up- 
ward in  breadth  400  rods,  and  in  length  into 
the  woods  600  rods,  amounting  in  all  to 
about  800  acres." 

This  property  extended  to  South  Street. 

French  Language  only  Five  Words. — 

When  was  it  said  "The  French  language 
has  only  five  words  ?' ' 

CYRUS  VANSYCKLE. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Perhaps  the  reference  is  to  the  famous 
remark  of  Louis  XIV,  "  L'etat  c"  est  moi." 


TO   <90F?F?ESPONDENJflS. 


THUCYDIDES'   SOLE  JOKE. — In   the  same 
work  ("Ring  and  the  Book")  in  the  brief 


of  the   Fisc,  Johannus-Baptista   Bottinius, 
lines  1107,  1108,  I  find  the  following: 

"  So,  as  was  said  once  of  Thucydides, 
And  his  sole  joke,  '  The  lion,  lo  !  hath  laughed !' 

What  was  "Thucydides'  Sole  Joke,"  and 
who  called  attention  to  it  in  the  words 
quoted  ? 

LESLIE  WAGGENER. 

AUSTIN,  TEX. 


(SOMMUNKsAHIIOHS. 

GAL,  WAL,  WAY  (Vol.  ii,  p.  248).— Inas- 
much as  your  correspondent  mentions  my 
name  in  his  query,  I  think  some  reply  from 
me  should  be  forthcoming.  I  am  unable  to 
answer  the  gentleman's  query,  but,  allow 
me,  however,  to  suggest  to  him,  that 
the  name  Galloway  is  from  the  Welsh 
Galwydel ;  Irish  Gallgaidel;  from  which 
was  formed  Gallweithia  ;  now  Galloway. 

Gal,  signified  an  open  country,  a  plain. 
It  also  signified  the  country  of  the  Gauls 

Gall,  Gam,  and  JEnemy  were  formerly 
synonymous  terms. 

Way,  carried  with  it  the  idea  of  a  jour- 
ney— i.  e.,  the  distance  which  could  be  en- 
compassed within  a  given  time. 

CHAS.  L.  PULLEN. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

SAGINAW  (Vol.  ii,  p.  152)-. — Chambers's 
Encyclopaedia  says  the  bay  takes  its  name 
from  the  river  that  falls  into  it.  The  river 
is  marked  on  La  Hontan's  map  (1703).  The 
town  takes  its  name  from  the  river.  The 
word  is  doubtless  cognate  with  some  deri- 
vative of  the  Ojebway  sagi,  "  the  mouth  of 
a  river."  Baraga  (Ojebway  Dictionary,  p. 
175)  gives  "  mouth  of  a  river,"  sagi;  at, 
from  or  to  the  mouth  of  a  river  saging ;  the 
place  in  the  river  round  the  mouth,  sagida  ; 
and  Wilson  (Manual  of  Objebway)  render 
these  three  expressions  by  sahgt,  sahgeeng 
(whence  the  name  Saugeen  in  Ontario),  and 
sahgedah.  Lacombe  (p.  122)  gives  the 
Cree  for  "  the  mouth  of  a  river"  as  sakit- 
tawaw. 

A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 
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KEY  WEST  (Vol.  ii,  p.  281,  282). — Key 
West  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish 
Cayo  Hueso,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  key 
(Sp.  cayo}  is  of  Celtic  origin,  for  it  is  almost 
certainly  an  American  Indian  word.  Bart- 
lett  ("Diet,  of  Americanisms,"  4th  Ed.,  p. 
3 2 8)  has  "Kay,  Cay,  Key  (Sp.  cayo).  A 
small  island  or  rock  in  the  sea.  The  term 
is  generally  applied  to  those  on  the  Florida 
coast."  A.  J.  Cooley's  "  Diet,  of  the  Engl. 
Language"  (1861)  has  "Key,  a  ledge  of 
rocks  near  the  surf  of  the  water  (navig.)." 
"  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia"  (Revised 
Edition,  1880)  gives  the  following  "  Caicos, 
or  Cayos  or  Keys,  a  term  applied  to  num- 
berless rocky  islets  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
that  generally  with  a  reference  to  some  more 
considerable  island  in  the  neighborhood. 
Thus,  to  take  the  Bahamas  as  an  instance, 
there  are  the  Keys  of  Providence,  of  Eleu- 
thera,  of  Abaco,  etc.  But  more  specifically 
the  name  is  often  appropriated  to  the  more 
southerly  members  of  the  group  just  men- 
tioned." In  the  short  article  on  Key  West 
the  same  authority  derives  it  from  "  Spanish 
Cayo  Hueso,  Bone  Key,"  the  island  giving 
name  to  the  city.  The  word  is  somewhat 
widespread  in  the  West  Indies.  In  the 
Bahamas,  S.  W.  of  Watling's  Island,  we  find 
Rum  Cay,  mid-way  between  Long  Island 
and  Cuba  are  \hejumcntos  Cays  ;  one  of  the 
southeasterly  sub-groups  is  termed  Caicos, 
and  near  it  are  the  Caicos  Banks,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  island  of  Mariguana  to  the 
N.  W.  is  the  Caicos  passage.  Some  distance 
from  the  northern  coast  of  Cuba,  opposite 
Las  Nuevitas,  is  the  Cayo  Romano,  while 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  opposite 
southern  coast  are  the  Cayos  de  las  doce 
Laguas,  and  east  of  the  island  of  Pinos  is 
the  Largo  Cay,  Southeast  of  Jamaica  are 
the  Morant  Cays,  and  off  the  Mosquito 
Central  American  coast,  the  Mosquito  Ser- 
rana,  Cocorucuma,  Albuquerque,  and  other 
Cays. 

In  his  valuable  pamphlet,  ''The  Arawack 
Language  of  Guiana,  in  its  linguistic  and 
ethnological  Relations  "  (Phila.,  1871),  Dr. 
D.  G.  Brinton,  at  pp.  11-13,  gives  a  list 
(compiled  from  early  Spanish  writers)  of 
"Words  of  the  Ancient  Language  of  the 
Greater  Antilles."  Among  them  I  find 
"  Cat,  Cayo,  or  Cayco,  an  island.  From 


this  the  Sp.  Cayo,  Eng.  Key,  in  the  '  Florida 
Keys.'  Ar  [awack]  kairi,  an  Island."  The 
"  Arawakisch-Deutsches  Worterbuch  "  con- 
tained in  the  "  Bibliotheque  Linguistique 
Am^ricaine,"  Tome  viii  (Grammaires  et 
Vocabulaires  Roucouyenne,  Arrouage,  Pia- 
poco,  etc.),  gives  "kairi,  an  Eisland."  So  it 
would  seem  that  the  word  "  Key,"  in  the 
sense  in  question,  comes  (through  the 
Spanish)  from  an  Antillian  or  West  Indian 
language  cognate  with  the  Arawak  of 
Guiana.  A  study  of  the  language  of  the 
people  of  the  region  around  Key  West,  and 
an  examination  of  its  geographical  nomen- 
clature might  result  in  bringing  other 
equally  interesting  words  of  similar  origin 
to  light.  A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

SOLD  UP  (Vol.  ii,  p.  262). — T.  L.  King- 
ton  Oliphant  in  "The  New  English" 
(London,  1886,  2  vols.),  Vol.  i,  p.  294,  cites 
from  Hazlitt's  Collection  of  pieces  of  the 
period  of  1460,  or  thereabouts,  the  verb  to 
sell  up  (chattels).  So  the  expression  "  sold 
up  "  in  the  sense  of  sold  out  may  boast  of  an 
ancestry  of  some  centuries,  and  may  not  be 
a  modern  colloquialism. 

A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

"WHAT MY  LOVER  SAID"  (Vol.  ii,  p.  278). 
— Noting  the  discussion  over  the  authorship 
of"  What  My  Lover  Said,"  I  would  say  that 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  "  Humbler  Poets," 
this  piece  was  ascribed  to  Homer  Greene, 
upon  evidence  that  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion shortly  after  the  first  edition  was  issued. 
In  the  last  edition,  another  poem  by  Mr. 
Greene  is  printed,  which,  though  far  inferior 
to  "  What  My  Lover  Said,"  still  has  a  swing 
to  it  which  helps  Mr.  Greene's  claims. 

SLASON  THOMPSON. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

CHOWDER  BEER. — In  "Webster's  Dic- 
tionary," of  1828,  the  following  lines  oc- 
cur: "  Chowder  Beer,  a  liquor  made  by 
boiling  the  black  spruce  in  water  and  mix- 
ing molasses  with  the  decoction,  used  in  the 
west  of  England."  In  the  latest  edition, 
instead  of  the  words  "used  in  the  west  of 
England,"  only  (Eng.)  has  been  inserted. 
A  gentleman  in  England  has  written  to  Dr. 
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Marsh,  of  Lafayette  College,  to  know  whe- 
ther Chowder  Beer  is  used  in  this  country, 
and  whether  he  can  find  out  anything  about 
the  name.  No  one  in  England  knows  any- 
thing about  such  a  drink,  and  whether  it  has 
ever  been  used  there.  He  thinks  Webster 
must  have  made  a  mistake  in  saying  "  used 
in  the  west  of  England,"  as  the  black 
spruce  does  not  grow  there,  but  it  does  grow 
in  this  country.  The  matter  has  been  re- 
ferred to  me,  and  I  would  request  any  of 
your  readers  kindly  to  state  whether  they 
have  ever  seen  the  words  Chowder  Beer  in 
print,  whether  they  have  ever  drunk  it,  and 
where,  etc. 

THE  BOOK  ANTIQUARY. 
EASTON,  PA. 

COCKLES  OF  HIS  HEART  (Vol.  ii,  pp.  261, 
298). — The  phrase,  "  Warm  the  cockles  of  our 
ancient  kindness,'"  is  found  in  "  Kenilworth," 
chap.  xix.  It  is  also  found  in  connection 
with  the  heart  in  "Wright's  Provincial 
Diet."  subvoce,  also  in  "  the  Slang  Diction- 
ary." 

Its  association  with  the  heart  is  doubtless 
from  its  likeness  to  the  shell  called  "  cockle, ' ' 
which  in  technical  language  is  among  the 
mollusca  under  the  genus  "  Cardium." 
This  same  part  of  the  heart  is  now  called 
"auricular  appendage,"  , from  the  assumed 
likeness  to  the  ear  of  a  dog. 

The  connection  with  warming  came  prob- 
ably from  two  sources  run  into  one.  (i) 
From  a  very  early  age  the  heart  was  thought 
to  be  the  seat  of  warmth  in  the  bodily  frame  ; 
and  (2)  in  domestic  economy  the  word  was 
applied  to  a  sort  of  cooking  or  heating-stove. 
(Webster's  Dictionary,  last  ed.) 

This  double  usage  would  in  a  time  when 
they  were  both,  or  rather  all  of  them  cur- 
rent, easily  run  into  the  forms  referred  to. 

J.  F.  G. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

COCKLES  OF  THE  HEART  (Vol.  ii,  pp,  261, 
298. — The  German  equivalent  for  cockle  as 
given  in  "Adler's  Dictionary"  is  "Die 
essbareZferzmuschel."  [ED.] 

COCKLES  OF  His  HEART. — Granting  that  a 
"Physician"  is  right  in  saying  that  the 
cockles  are  the  valves  of  the  heart,  what  do 
Browning's  words,  "  I  tickled  him  on  the 


cockles  of  his  heart  with  a  raven  feather" 
mean  ?  Must  we  not  go  a  step  further  and 
say  that  "  cockles  of  the  heart  "=  the  heart 
itself,  and  therefore  all  the  heart  stands  for, 
the  feelings,  etc.  ?  "Raven  feather  "  may 
then  be  some  black — /.  e.,  dishonest,  trick, 
and  the  whole  expression  mean,  "  I  cajoled 
him  by  flattery."  So,  "  warm  the  cockles 
of  your  heart"  will  mean  "stimulate  the 
life,  courage,  etc.,  that  your  cold  deprives 
you  of,"  while  the  "beating  of  the  cockles 
of  Mr.  Depew's  heart"  will  be  simply  the 
"  quickening  of  the  pulses  "  that  any  intense 
feeling  produces. 

SIXTY-TWO. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  NOVELS  (Vol.  ii,  p.  286). 
— I  have  always  supposed  that  the  author  of 
the  charming  books,  "Shakespeare  and  His 
Friends,"  "Shakespeare  and  His  Youth," 
and  "  His  Secret  Passion,"  were  by  Robt. 
T.  Williams,  who  some  years  ago  was  a 
college  professor,  and  a  friend  of  Captain 
Marryat,  who  it  was  said  accepted  Williams' 
help  in  one  of  his  novels. 

"  Shakespeare  and  His  Times"  is  another 
charming  book,  not  a  novel  like  these,  but  a 
book  quite  crammed  with  useful  information, 
by  a  laborious  old  gentleman,  named  Dr.*. 
Nathan  Drake,  who  wrote  in  the  first  quar-> 
ter  of  this  century — about  1810  I  think. 

DISCIPULUS. 

BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 

RED  HAIR  AND  WHITE  HORSE  (Vol.  i,  p. 
29). — Apropos  of  this  old  joke,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  note  for  future  reference  that  it 
started  in  the  composing-room  of  The 
Evening  Sun,  in  New  York  city.  On  the 
other  side  of  Frankfort  street  stood,  when 
the  joke  was  revived  or  originated,  the  old 
French's  Hotel.  In  that  was  employed  an 
Irish  girl  with  an  abundance  of  red  hair  : 
and  compositors  leaning  from  the  window 
made  the  discovery  that  whenever  she  was 
visible  in  a  window,  a  white  horse  was  vis- 
ible on  the  street.  The  hotel  has  been  torn 
down,  and  the  red -headed  girl  has  disap- 
peared, but  she  was  pointed  out  to  me  more 
than  once,  and  I  have  these  facts  at  first 
hand. 

R.  G.  B. 
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